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Fter I had beſtowed the waſte hours f 
ſome years in reading our beſt Eng- | 


a2 iſh Hi 7 and Authors; I found, 
thongh I had gained 4 reaſonable 


. Op in the Latin and French 


2 . as I thought, and had a ſmattering both of. | 
| Greek and other Languages, yet I was often gravel d | 


in Eneliſh Books, that is, I encountred ſuch words, 
as either not at all, or not throughly underſtood, 
more then what the preceding ſence did inſinuate © 
For Example : 

In the Turkiſh Hiſtory 1 met with Janizaries, 
Mukties, Timariots, Bacha 8s, Seraglio's ; 
Shaches, Turbants, &c. 

In the French Hiſtory, the Saltque Law, Ap⸗ 
pennages, Uidams, Daulphin, &c. 

In the Spaniſh, the Elturial, Inkanta, Sanbe⸗ 
nito, &cc. | 

In the Roman Hiſtories I often found mention of 
Conſuls, Tribunes, Dictatozs, JP2eros Co- 
ho:ts, Legions, Theaters, Obelilks; The £a- 
pitol, Natican, Paſquin, &c. | 

And in many other Books, mention of 9 Re- 
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ſ(conc, Mitant, Uernaccia, Ribolla, Tent, &c. 


| ; . ©... S he Reader, 
| Iigious Orders; as Carmelites , Carthuſians⸗ 
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C17erfians, Theatins, Bonbomes, &c. So lite 
wiſe both of antient and modern Sects; as Arxiang, 
Eutythians, Jacabites, &c. Anabaptiſts, Armi- 


In Books of Divinity, 1 found Sanhedꝛim, U- 
rim and Thummim, Shibboleth ; Þypoſatt- 


pezado's, Brigades, Squadzons, Curaũers,. 
Bonmine, Þalts, Junca's, Daroles, 8c, 

In the mouths of common people, I heard of Ptaz- 
54, Balcone, &c. in London: And in the Coun 
try, of Hocktide, Pinnyng days, Lurdanes , 
Qiuntins. &c. N 
Nay, to that paſs we are now arrived, that in Lon- 
don many of the Tradeſmen have new Dialects; The 
(ook asks you what Diſhes jon will have in your 


Bill of Fare ; whether Dlla's, Bilques, Yachtes, 


mans, Eraſtians, TheaSkites,Socintans.Nua- | 
kers, &c. 


tal, Z irxcuminleſuon, Introverſion, Extrover- 
on. &c, | 

In every Mercurius, Coranto, Gazet, or Diur- 
nal, 7 met with Camizabo's, Pallizado's, Lant- | 


Dinelets, Boullon's , Griiliades, Joncades, 
Frieaties ; with a Hautgouſt, Ragoulſt,8ec, 
The Vintner will furniſh you with Montelia- 


others with Sherbet, Agro di Cedꝛo, Coffa,Cho- 
colate, &c. 


ten, or 4 Cloke of Dꝛap de- Berry, &c. 


The Taylor # reach to mode you into a Rochet, 
Nanvillion.Gippen, Jufacoz,Capouch, Hogue- 
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; The Shoo- maker will make you Boots, Wyvle 
| Chaſe, Demi-Lhaſle, or Bottines, &c. 


Manchini, ala Gaſcotnade, or ala Candale. 


By this new world of Words, 1 found we were ſlipt| 


into that condition which Seneca complains of in his 
time; When mens minds once begin to enur« 
[themſelves to diſlike, whatever is uſual is diſdain- 
ed: They affect novelty in ſpeech, they recal ore- 
| worn and uncouth words, they forge new phraſes, 
and that which is neweſt is beſt liked ; there is 
preſumptuous, and far fetching of words And 
[ſome there are that think ic a grace, if their 
ſpeech hover, and thereby hold the hearer in ſuſ- 
pence, &c. | 


7 


.| The Haberdaſher # ready to furniſh with a Ui 
gone, Codebec. or Caſtoꝛ, &c. The Semſtreſs with} 


99 


-: he Barber will modifie your Beard into A la 


Tbeliev'd my ſelf not ſingular in this ignorance; 
and that fem, without the help of a Dictionaty, would 
be able to underſtand our ordinary Engliſb Books, 1 


| found nothing conſiderable in this kinde extant ,| 


though now many make it their ſtudy to be learned in 
our own Language; and I rememher Ariſtotles , 
Verba valent in uſu ſicut & nummi. For theſe Rea- 
ſons , and to indulge my own fancy, I began to 


cancy of above Twenty years. | 
| Beſides the Words of the nature before ſpecified , 
you have here ſuchand. ſo many of the moſt uſeful, 


Law Terms 4s I thought neceſſary for every Gentle-| 
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To the Reader. 
man of Eſtate to underſtand, not intending any thing 


elaborate for the ſtudied Profeſſors of that noble Sci- 
ence, there being ſome excellent Pieces of that na- 
ture already extant ;, yet I have glean d divers Law- 
terms which eſcaped both Cowel and the Terms of 
Law. 
| The ſeveral parts of mans body, as the Pia and 
Dura Mater, the Deſſentery, Mulcles, ſeveral 
ſorts of Uetns and Arteries, &c. with their proper 
Appellations ; As alſo the names and qualities of at 
leaſt ordinary Diſeaſes, I thought fit for the nomledg 
of many, who neither profeſs the ſtudy of Phyſick, 
Anatomy, zor Chyrurgery. | 
T held it noleſs neceſſary for every Gentleman to be 
ſo far ſeen in Heraldry, as to know (at leaſt the moſt 
uſual Terms ; as when a Lyon or other Beaſt is ſaid to 
be Dozmant, Padant, Couchant,Saltant,Ram- 
pant, Seiſant, Negardant, &c. and mhat is meant 
by a Felſe, Canton, Bend, &c. that he may ty con- 
ſequence be able to blazon his own Coat. 
| Hereavelikewiſe explicated all Latin words, that | 
are uſed without alteration in Engliſb, as Entomi- 
| um,Peccavt, Uerbatim, Urago,3ona fide, De 
bene elle, &c. And, with theſe, the terms of many | 
Sciences unfolded; as, of Logick, Aſtrology, Geo- 
metry, Muſick, Architecture, Navigation, & c. wit 
i thoſe of our moſt ingenious Arts and Exerciſes, 45 
Printing, Painting, Jewelling ; Riding, Hunting, 
' Hawking, ec, 
| Yet I will not l ay I have met with all that might re- 
!q:ezre explication, for that were an imployment for Ar- 
F e ee 
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| chymedes, Pulveris Erythræi ſubducere numerum' 
| But I have inſerted ſuch as are of moſt nſe, and beſt 
worth knowledee ;, that is, Quæ nunc ſunt in honore 
vocabula, To [ome words I have added Etymolo- 
gies, to others, Hiſtorical Obſervations, as they oc- 
cur d, and this but ex obliquo. | 

I have avoided Poetical Stories, as much as 
could, ſince they are not neceſſary to be underſtood by the 
generality ; and as for Schollars ana Poets, there is a 
copious Latin Dictionary of them, and [omewhat of 
late done in Engliſb by Mr. Roſs; Yet ſometimes I am 
forced to touch a little upon that ſtring ;, as to tell 
the ory of Pandora, to make her Box underſtood, 
and that of Tantalus, to render the word Tantalize 
intelligible. 

J havelikewiſein a great meaſure, ſhun'd the old 
Saxon Words; 4 finding them growing every day 
more obſolete they other. Beſides there is an excellent 
Dictionary thereof ſhortly expected from the learned 
Mr. Sumner. Yet even (ach of thoſe, as 1 found ſtill, 
tn uſe, are not here omitted. | | 
In this Deſizn, I met with two Objections; The 
' firſt, that my labor would finde no end; ſince our Eng- 

liſh Tongue daily changes habit, every fantaſtical 
Traveller, and home-bred Scioliſt being at liberty, a, 
to antiquate and decry the old, ſo to coyn and innovate 
nem Words : Which Horace thus obſerved, | 


| 
| 
Ur Sylvæ foliis pronos mutantur in annos : 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit ætas, | 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. | 
Debemur morti nos, noſtraq; Oe Arte Peet - t 
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|  Signifying hereby that mords in Common Tongues, 

| like leaves, muſt of neceſſity have their buddings, 

| their hloſſomings, their ripenings and their fallines : 
Which old Chaucer alſo thus remarks, 


| | 
A knom th it in kozm cf ſpeech is change | | 
Udithin a hundzed pears and wozys tho 
| Lhath1ddet pzice. naw wonder nice and range 
Whink we the n. and yet tber ſpeak them ſo, 
And ſped as well in love, as men now do. 
This we grant, and confeſ it impoßible to keep 
IVords of unlearned Tongues from falling and change 
in tract of time; which has even happened among 
the Latin Writers themſelves, when theirs was a ſpo- 
ten Tongue as ours now is; who though they firſt 
made their own words, and gave them their allowance, 
yet divers of Cecilius. Statius, Ennius, and Plautus 
were by poſterior Latiniſts rejected; and nom again 
many of them, by the laſt Writers of all though before, 
as it were, by Proclamation put down for baſeneſs) are, 
upon a new Touch,warranted for good, and paſs abroad | 
As Sterling; thus we ſee our Latin Dictionaries ſel- 
dn 07 never Reprinted, without ſome Additions,Cor- 
rections, or Denotations of obſolete Words: So when 
any conſiderable Supplement of new Engliſh Words 
| have legally paſſedthe Mint and Teſt of our Vertuoſi, 
| the (am: liberty may be allowed this Work , not dero- 
| gal ing at all from the uſe of it in the interim. 
The ſecond Oljcction was, That the uſe of ſuch 
words was not cemmenduble, according to that of Cæ- 
ſar, Lanquam ſcopulum vitart debes verbum intre- 
quens; and hc that fioulduſe them would be ſubject 
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| has left us theſe words. In School Divinity, in com, | 
and among the Gloſſographers and In- on Lit. 
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To the Reader. 


N 
to the cenſure of Noοαο r, one that prefers the 
novelty or affected elegance of the phraſe tothe nerves 
and importance of the ſence; which is confuted by our 

beſt modern Authors,who have both infinitely enrich- 

ed and enobled our Language, by admitting and na- 
_— thouſands 7 forein Words, providentl 

0 


brought home from the Greek, Roman and French 
Oratories; which though, inthe untravel d ears o 
our Fathers, would have ſounded harſh, yet a few lar 
years have rendred them familiar even to vulgar ca- 
pacities, Witneſs the learned Works of the L. Bacon, 
Mr Montagu, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir H. Wotton, 
Mr. White, Mr. Selden, Mr. Sands, Dr. Brown, Dr. 
Charlton, Dr. Heylyn, &r. wherein (uch words are 
uſed more or leſs : To many of which I have added the 
| Authors names, that I might not be thought to be the 
Innovator of them, Nor is it my purpoſe to become an 
Advocatr for the uſe of ſuch Words + let every ones 
Genius and the quality of the Subject they treat of be | 
their own Dictator z but certainly, at leaſt to under- 
ſtand them can be no unneceſſary burden to the Intel- 
left ; ſince Knowledge is Animi pabulum, And tis 
Galens Axiom, Whoever is ignorant of words, ſhal 
never judge well of things. Lib. I. de Method. c. 5. 
My Lord Coke (that Oracle of our Law) In pref 


terpreters. of the Civil and Canon Laws, in Lo- 
gick and other Liberal Sciences, you ſhall meet 
with a whole Army of Words; which cannot de- 


| 


tend themſelves in Bello Grammaticali, yet are | 
more { 
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ſtruition of Troy; As Speech is the Apparel of 
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more ſignificant, compendious, and effectual to 


declare the true ſence of the matter, then if they 
were expreſſed in pure Latin, 
And Mr. Denham, in his quaintPreface to the De- 


our Thoughts, ſo are there certain Garbes and 
Modes of ſpeaking, which vary with the times; 
the faſhion of our Clothes not being more ſubject 
to alteration, then that of our Speech - And this! 
think Tacitus means, by that which he calls Ser- 
monem temporis iſtius auribus accommodatum; The 
delight of change being as due to the curioſity of 
the Ear, as of the Eye. 

Having thus ſolved theſe two main Objections, I 
may, with an humble confidence, hope this Book will 
prove 4s uſeful to our Nation, as that Congenerous 
Eſſay, Des Merveilles de Nature, done hy René, 10 
to the French; which has been Printed almoſt twenty 
ſeveral times within little more then ſo many years, 

To compile and compleat a Work of this nature and 
importance, would neceſſarily require an Encyclope- 
die of Knowledge, and the concurrence of many learned 
Heads; yet that I may a little ſecure the Reader from 
ajuſt apprehenſion of my diſability for ſo great an lin- 
dertakine, I profeſs to have done little with my ow: 
Pencil; but have extracted the quinteſſence of 
Scapula, Minſheu, Cotgrave, Spelmans Gloſ- 
ſarium, Florio, Thomaſius, Daſipodius, Ri- 
der, Hexams Dutch, and Dr. Davies Welſh 
Dictionaries, Cowels Interpreter, &c. and ot her able 


Authors, for ſo much as tended to my purpoſe; and 
hope 
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hope 1 have taken nothing upon truſt, which is not | 
authentick , yet ſhould not I thus adventure to make it 
publick , but that it alſo had the peruſal and approba- 
tion of ſome very Learned, and my Noble Friends, 

It is chiefly intended for the more-knowing Women, 
and leſS-learned Men; or indeed for all ſuch of the il- 
literate, who can but finde, in an Alphabet, the word 
they underſtand not; yet I think I may modeſtly ſay,the 
beſt of Schollars may in ſome part or other be obliged) 
by it, For he that is a good Hebrician, Grecian, aud 
Latiniſt,perhaps may be to ſeek in the Italian, French 
or Spaniſh; or if he be 5kil'd in all thoſe, he may here 
find ſome Words, Terms of Art, or Notions, that 
have no dependence upon any of theſe Languages. 

| Such as neither underſtand Greek nor Latin, may, 
| with alittle pains, and the help of this Book , know 
| the meaning of the greateſt part of ſuch words as 
we nom uſe in Engliſh, and are derived from either 
of thcſe Langnages, which are many, and to ſucilitate 
this, they may do well to learn the numbers In thoſe 
Languages, as En, dyo, treis, &c. unus, duo, tres, 
&c. and ſuch words and particles as are moſs uſed in 
Compoſition ; as Monos, Hemi, Pſeudos, Tetra, &c. 
Circum, Subter, Præter, Ultra, &c. and then in ſim- 
ple words to underſtand but the nature and difference 
between a Verb, Verbal, Noun, Participle, &c. that 
| when they know one of them, they may alſo compre- 
hend all the Derivatives fromthe [ame Fountain; 4s 
totllaqueate, illaqueatoꝛ, illaqueation, t[laquea- 
teb. illaqueable, tc. And by once throughly learning 
| theſe, all other words of this nature, which are not a 
| few, would ſeem eaſie. So! 
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| abort , tirtumſtation, 4 ſtanding round about, &c. 
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So likewiſe for compound Words, knowing Pſeudos 
to ſigniſie falſe, they would underſtand feuds Pꝛo- 
phet to be a Falſe Prophet; circum, about, or round 


| with the like. And this eaſineſs of underſtanding all 


| the words that come from one root, when one of them 
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is known, made me forbear to inſert the whole num- 
ber of ſuch words: preſuming if the Reader know 
one or two of them, he will not be ignorant of the reſt, 
and I have ſeletted the moſt difficult, 

Sometimes the ſame word is uſed both Subſtantive- 
ly and Adjectively; as, Datary, Expedient, 
Laudatibe Miſlive.,&c. And ſometime both Sub- 
ſtantively and Verbally; 4s Attique, Repꝛive. 
&c. which being unreſtrained in the uſe, were almoſt 
impoſſible to obſerve in all Words : beſides, if it be 
interpreted in the one acception, it will eaſily be un- 
derſtood in the ot her. 

So likewiſe there is a liberty in moſt Adj ectives, 
whether you will ſay Optique (after the French) 
Optick, Dpticous, , Optical; which I thought 
unneceſſary always to remark. 

"of T {ay a word is Greek, French, Italian, &. J 
ſpeak not always in rigor ; for commonly the words we 
borrow from other Languages, are a little altered 


from their Originals to make them [peak Engliſh, | 
| Something might alſo be ſaid of the choice of Words 
in our refined Enzliſh Tongue; which are to be liked. 


and approved according to their tone, and the (weetne(s 


\ of their cadence, that is, as they run muſically ia the. 
2 Latin Verbs of the firſt Conjugation are mor-: 


| 
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nſually, 


bs. 
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| much pains in this inveſtigation of Words, yet it 1 
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uſually converted into Engliſb; as contamino, as, to 


contaminate ; recalcitro, as, to recalcitrate,&c,then 
thoſe of the ſecond, third or fourth Conjugations. 

I have madcuſe of ſeveral Authors of different 
perſwaſions in Controverſial points both of Religion 
and other Literature, which poſ$;bly will not pleaſe all 
Readers; and therefore muſt crave pardon, inthis 
particular, if ſome Citations paſs under 4 non- 
liquent, ſince the nature of the Words inforced me to 
have recourſe thereto. 25 

To conclude, though I may truly ſay, I have taken 


but too probable, that in multiloquio non deerit pec- 
catum; that in ſo great a Circumference, ſome Lines 
may not be truly drawn from the Centre; which yet 
I hope will not draw an oblique cenſure from the Rea- 
der, but his pardon rather, and animadverſion; that 
I may, 4 St. Auſtin adviſes, Et ſcribendo profi- 
cere & proficiendo ſcribere, & quæ neſcio di- 
ſcere. De Trin. lib. 3. cap. I. | 


In tua quod fundi cornua poſſe, erit. 


Trno. Brounr. 
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Rode Caper vites, tamen hic, cum ſtabis ad Aras, 


| 
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TO HIS 
HONORED FRIEND 


Mr. T. B. 


Upon his TY 
 GLOSSOGRAPHIA. 


Ad Babel, th'old World's Rendevour (firſt meant 
Te center Mankinde in one joynt conſent 
To undue Homage) by that Politick rye 
Setled her Univerſal Soveraignty, 
| The World in one vaſt Fam'ly had combin'd, 
Nor labor'd thus to know each others mind : 
Language and Laws had firmly held together, | 
That Court and Tow'r had been the Mint for either: 
But, when Diſſenſion bred a Separation, 
And each fixt Colony became a Nation, 
Chance and Deſign in time more licenc'd grew, 
And Dialects the Original enſue ; | 
Which by degrees degenerate from their Mother, 
Till they diſown their birth, and ſeem another: 
Beſides, the various Climates run'd their throats 
And vocal Organs, apt for different Notes. 
Then, Speech, which in this Analytich vein 
Was firſt reſolv'd, compounded grew again, 
As Enemies in conquer'd Countries fixt 
And ill-according Diale#s intermixt; 
Which Chance went on corrupting till next foe 
Subdu'd that Nation and that Language too. 
Bur moſt, in theſe our Modern times, this Ile 
And Language oft became a double ſpoil 
To Foreiners; Pi#iſh with Paniſh clung 
Into our Saxo-Belgick-Norman-Tonguez 
Not all the Jargons, fanci'd to inſpire 
By miracle that diſagreeing Quire 
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Of Babels Bricklayers, were ſo numerous 
As thoſe which, by degrees, encroacht on us. 
{ Nor was'r all-jumbling War which wrought alone 
This change, and ſhuffl'd many Tongues in one, 
Bur even Peace (ſuch is the uncertain Fate 
of Speech) which ſertles all things, alters that. 
| This nouriſh*r Peace, bred Commerce, which inclin'd 
Men toimpart th'exprefſjons of their Mind. s 
Civiler Greeł and Latin interlac't 
Our rude Ground, with their rich Imbroid'ries grac'r. 
| Smooth France, neat Itah, and manly Spain, 


{ Lent it ſome tinctures of a quainter ſtrain : 
And, as with Merchandize, with terms it fares, 


Nations do traffick Words, as well as Wares, 

Bon. jour uſur ps upon our plain Good-morrow, 

Tis Neighborhood's beſt praiſe to lend and borrow. 

Travellers, which about the World do roam 

Had made us Engliſhmen, Strangers at home; 

'Twas due unto their dearly earned praiſe 

To dreſs ſtrange Stories in Exotick phraſe, 

Nay homebred heads unſocially did ſtrive 

T' eſtrange themſelyes and Shibboleths contriye ; 

Tradeſmen affected uncouth words to cant, 

And blunder in terms non-ſignificant; 

Each Company would be thought a little Nation 

And coyn a Dialect in their own faſhion : 

Artiſts grew Meck-Divines, and needs would reach. 

Their tricks in myſtick words *bove vulgar reach. 
Thus were we at a loſs, and none could tell 

What Trav lers, Grand ſires, Boobs or Friends meant wel. 

wee'*d ſtill been thral'd to rh'School-boys ſtupid task, 

Pes'd with hard Engliſh Words, to ſtop and ask; 

Gallants had paid their Crowns to ſee the Play, 

And ne'r known firſt what meant an Opera; 

Had not this thred been ſpun to lead them through 

Our Tongue, grown Labyrinth and Monſter too. 

Confuſion, in this Book, in Order's ſer, 

An Heap is form'd into an Alphabet: 

Old Babelt Ruins this in part repairs 

And in an handſom Work the Rabbiſþ rears, 

Scarter*d thence to our Iſle; nor ſhall we now 


Unto their F ars our diſacquaintance ow . 


; | Rank't I'th' firſt Claſs of Moderns this would be, 


Had not Wirs taken toy at induſtry, 


— — — — — ——— 


And 


n 
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And thought all profitable ſubjects dull, 
Cauſe they too ſolid are to pierce their Shall, 
Pervious to nought but what to th' ear beſt chimes, 
Sliding in low, or cap'ringin high Rhymes. 
Bur, ſince all Science firſt from Nortons ſprings. 
{ Notions are known by Words; there's nothing brings, 
| Then treating theſe, ro Knowledge more advance, 
| Held Pedantry by witty Tgnorance. 

In fine, what's due t'induſtrious obſervation, 
And re · acquainting our ſelf-ſtranger Nation 
With its diſguiſed ſelf; what's merited 
{By rendring our hard Engliſh Engliſhed ; 


8 What, when our Tongue grew Gibberiſn, to be then 
National Interpreter to Books and Men; 


7 


What ever praiſe does ſuch deſerts attend, 
{Know, Reader, tis thy debt unto my Friend. 


* 
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GLOSSOGRAPHIA: 
OR THE 


INITIERPRETATION 


O F 


Hard VVords. 


A 


Alpha is a Greek 
privative (whick 
being ſer befcre 

| any ſimple wore 


proper ſignification) and fig 
nifies as much as, without. 
Cicero calls A /iteram ſaluta 
rem. a comfortable Letter, be- 
cauſe ir was a note of Abſo 
lutioa, but O, Mteram triſtem. | 


* 


dep: ives it of its 


a ſorrowful letter, becauſe it 
denoted condemnation. See 
Ignoramus. | 
à backed, (abacfus) driven 
away by violence or ſtealth, 
alto depoſed. 
Abaddon (Heh. JN Abadb) 
the Devil , ſo called in the 
New Teſtament, Apoc. 9.11. 
quaſi , A bad one; it properly 
tigniſies one that horns with 
4 defire of deſtroying men. 
Abandon (from the Span. 
DB Ado; 


—_ 2 - * 


| 


ä 


| bauiſhi 
among the Greeks for man- 


— — 


inditing is termed a rough 


| queſt) And Abbreviators, al- 


A» 


AB 
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Abandonar) to baniſh or pro- | 
ſcribe; to leave or forhke.” : 
Abanuition (abannitio) 2 


. 


ing for a year, properly 


ſlanghter. 

Abba ( Syriack ) Father, 
So Chriſt expounds it, Mark. 
14.36 and St. Paul, Rom 3.15. 
Bbbozd (from the Italian 
abbordare) to go neer the 
ſhore allo to bord or grap- 
ple with a ſhip. Forio. 
Abbot( ſrom Heb. AN 40h), 
or Syriack 40 ba, i. e. Father) 
ſpiritual Lord that has the 
rule and preheminence over a 
Religious Houſe. 
Abbzeviatoz (Lat.) one 
that abridges or makes a brief 
draught of a thing. In Rome 
there are Officers belonging 
to the Pope called Abbrevia- 
tors de parco major i (whoſe | 
Office is co endi te Letters at 
requ:ſt of ſuppliants, which 


draught. or copy of the Re- 


ſo de parco minori , whom the 
Italians call Giannizzert , who 
alſo attend on the expedition 
of Letters, 1. Part Treaſury 
of Times. 

Abbꝛebiature (abbreviatue 
74) a brief writing , an 
bridgment or brief of a thing. 

Abdals, a kind of Religi. 
ous people among thePerfrans 
who rake their name irom 
Abdala , Father of Mahomet ; 
they have no abode, vow po- 
verty, lodge in Churches, &c. 
Herberts Trauvails, p-\ 67. 


þ 


| 


| 


| Croſs-row, or the A, B, C. 


Abdetra. A City in Thrace, 
where Democritus the laugh · 
ing Philoſopher lived. Hence 
Abderian laughter is uſed for 
mad, foolith „or inceſſant 
ſaughter; and Abderite, fer 
Democritus, or any inhabitant 
of that place. 
Abdicate ( abdico ). to re- 
ject, ry renounce, to refuſe. 

 Ibdication (abdicatio) a 
rejecting or reuſing. 

Abduce ( abduco ) to lead 
Way by force, or flattery ; to 
cnrice, to withdraw. 
Abduction ( abductio) a 
leading Or taking away. 
Abecedarp ( abecedarins ) 
pertaining tothe Croſs- row, 
or the A, B, C. 

Abecedarian ( abecedarius) 
one that teaches or learns the 


Abel (Hebr.) a mans name 
ſignifying mourning or vyani- 
ty. 
Abequitate ( abequito ) to 
rice away or from. 4 

Aberration ( aberratio) 22 
wandring or ſtraying out of | -* 
the way. Doctor Brown in 
his Vulgar Errors uſes the word 
Aberrancy, in the ſame ſenſe, 

Abeſſed or Ibbailed (Fr. 
abaiſſe ) debaſed, dejected, 
humbled, bent or brought 
down, 

Abet. in our Common Law 
ſignifies to encourage or ſer 
on to ſome evil: alſo to main. 
tain r parronize. 
Abgregate (aberego) to 
lead out or irom the flock, to 


| ſeparate. _ N 
| AFbhozs : 


| the Realm for ever. But there 


A B 


AB 


— 


reo) an abn ri ing, hating 
dereſtivg. Lord Bacon uſes i. 

Abiec ( abjeHus ) caſt as 
way. condemned, baſe. 

Abigail (+cbr.) the Fs. 
tiers 1-y, or a Father of jo) 

Xhiſgings See Abyſſines. 

nion (abitio) a goinę 
away or dying. 

A bjudicate ( abjudico) t- 
give way by Judgement. 

2 juration ( abjuratio ) 2 
forlwearing or genouncing h) 
Oath. In our common Lau 
it is an Oath taken to ſoi ſak: 


is 2 later Oath ſo called, mad: 
by the long Parliament, whicl 
concerns matters of Beliet 
and may be ſcen at large in 2 
Treatiſe called the chriſtiar 
Moderator, part. 3. a 

Ablacation (ablactatio) 2 
weanivg, as children from th. 
Mothers Teat , or young 
beaſts from their dam. 

Ablation ( ablatio ) a ta- 
king awzy or from, a bearing 
away by ſtealth. 

Ablectick CableHus) that 
is ſet forth or garniſhed for 
ſale. 

Ablegation (ablegatio) a 
ſending forth or out of the 


Way. 

A bleplp (ablepſa) blind- 
neſs of mind, unadviſcdneſs. 
inconſiderateneſs. 

Abligate (abligo) to bind 
from... 

Ablocate (abloco) to ſet 
to hire, to take from one and 


Aobhoꝛtency ( from abi; » 


let to another. 


ö 


A blution (ab lutio) a waſli- 
| ing off, a rinſing away. 


ny caineitly or refuſe, toſay 
no 

Ybnodate (abnod) ) to 
pruuc ot cut away knots from 
Trees. 

Adolition (abolitio) an a- 
boliſhing, ciſannulling or de- 
ſtroying urterly. 

Abone ( from the Italian 
abonare or abbonare) to wake 
good or feaſonable. ro ripen. 

Abominate (abominor) to 
deteſt or abhor. 

Aboꝛtion Cabortio) the ca. 
ſting ot the young, a bringing 
forth before time. Dr. Brown 
uſes the word ( Abortment 
in this ſenſe, and I have read 
Aborcement. 

Aboꝛ tibe ( abortivus) any 
thing brought forth he fore irs 
time, that is delivered untime- 
ly, ſtill- born. 

Abꝛadacatba { whence of 
what language quære, but Sa- 
menicus Serenus aſcribesa vir- 
rue to the word againſt A- 
gues. Camden. 

Ib:atamins. A certain 
kind of Sorcerers or Enchan. 
ters among the Indians. Tre- 
ſury of Times. 

Bbzaſſon (abraſo) 2 ſha» 
ving away. 

Abzenunciation (abrenun- 
ciatio) a forlaking or renoun- 


9 

n Abzicot or Pp2icot 
plumb, quaſy in aprico coctus. i. 
ripened in the Sun, becauſe 


they grow nor, unleſs in the 


r * * 1 


Abnegate (abnego) to de- | 


-, 1 
B 2 Sun 


AB 
>un and warmth. Min. 
Abꝛodietical ( abrodietys). 
that fecds daincily, curious iu 
dyer, 
Adꝛogate (abrigo) to diſ- 
annul, take away or repeal: to 


— — 


Abzupt C abruptas) broken 
ff, raſh, ſudden, our of or- 
der. 

Abſoloniim, The opinion or 
practice of Abſclon, i. diſobe- 
dience or rebellion againſt 
Parents. | . 

Abſcel: ion (Cabſceſſ) a 
departing or going away. 

Abſciſsion (abſciſſio) a cut- 
ting oft or away. 

Ablconding ( abſcondens) 


hiding, concealing. | 


hiding, or concealing. 

Fblin'ancou3 Cabſentane 
4% done in abſence, per- 
taining to abſence. 

I bloiution(abſolutio) a dil. 
| Mitting, forgiving of diſchar- 
; Ring. 

Abſonant N (abſonus) un- 
Abſonong { tuneable, jarrinę, 
unlike, conſuſed. 

Avlo:be (abſcrbeo) to ſup 
up all, to drink up, to con- 
ſume, ro devour, Bac, 
Abſozpt ( abſorptus ) ſup- 
ped up, devoured, ſwallowed 
u 


P- 

Abſtemious ( ab$em7us ) 
thar drinks no wine, ſober, 
temperate, moderate in dyet. 

4 bſtertion (abſtentio) an 
abſtaining , or a withholding 
an heir from taking poſſeſſion 
of his Land. Creſh. 


ö 


—_— Al. 


Ablconſſon ( abſconſo) a 


— — 


lay aſide, as of no uſe or fc uit. 


A C OY 
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To abſicrge-(abſftergeo) to 
wipe away, to, eleanſe or pur 
away, Feltham. 

Abpſtract (ſrom 4bſtrabo) 
a ſmail work or draught ta- 


ken out of a greater; Allo a 
term in Logick. See Concrete. 
Ioſterſion (abſterſio) 3 
Wiping away, a wiping cut, a 
cleavſiag- 

Yuſtezſive (abFerſus) tha. 
Wipes or makes cle an. 

Abſtrude ( abſtrudo) to 
thruſt away ox aut, to hide, to 
ſhar up, Feltham. 
Abſtruſe 1 — hid, 
Abſirulive ſecret, dark, 
not eaſie to be under ſtood. 
| Sbſtruſity (from ahſlradb) 
darkneſs, ſecrecy. De Brown. 

Abſuꝛd ( abſurdus ) fooliſh, 
harſh, without wit or grace. 

A bvolate ( abwolo + to flye 
or vaniſh away. | 

Ib: (si1e3 ( Abyſſini) the 
people ot that part of Æthio- 
pia , which is ſubjeR to Pre. 

r John. | 

Fbpſle («byſus.) a bottom. 
leſs gulph or pit, any deep- 
neſs that cannor be ſcunded. 
Hence 

Ibyſmal Deep, bottom- 
Cſs. 

Academp (Academia) a 
| wocdy of ſhady place nee t 4. 
; thens, where Plato taught; 
| now taken for any famous 
| School er Univerſity 3 hence 
| Philoſephers of the Sect of 
Plato are called Academic ks. 
In Alexandria (now called 
\ Scanderia) in Ægęypt Gautenus 
| (faith Hei!yn) read Divinity 
| X 


and 
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and Philoſophy in the year 
180. from whom it is thought 
the Orders of iaſtituting Uni- 


ſtendom. 
Academick ( Academics) 
Academical F belonging to 


ſuch a ſci. oo or Academy. 

AFcitaloply acatalepſia) in- 
comprehentivlencls : the O- 
pinion of the Scepriques. 

Accelerato: (Latine) a 
haſtacr Bac. 

Accelcrate ( accelero) to 
haſten or make ſpeed unto. 

Accent (accentus) rune, 
tenor, the ritiag and falling 
of the v vice, rhe due ſound 
Over any word or letter, or 
the, mark of any letter which 
direts the pronunciatian. 
There are alſo Accents of ſen. 
rences.; As in the cli ſe of a 
Period we let fall che voice, 
in a demand raile ir. : 

Acceptilation (accept: latio) 
a verbal Acquittance. 
Acceſſoꝛ yd ( acreſſarius) guil- 
FeceſſarpF ry to a fault: in 
our Common Law it ſignifies 
a man guilcy of a fellonious 
«offence, nat p iacipally, but 
by participation, as by com- 
mand ment, adviſe or conceal- 
ment. Whereof ſee more in 
Cowels Interpreter. 

I >tius Mabus a Roman 
Sourh-ſay-r of great fame, in 
the preſence of Tarquin did 
cut a Whetſtone in two with 
a Razor; hence it is we uſe 
to ſay proverbially,ſbarper then 
| Aﬀius bis Razor, as in Rel. 
Med. 


Dr ES 


verſities firſt began in Chri- 


| 


1 


| 


| 


0 


Acclamation (acciamatio) ? 
louring or crying out in li- 
king or diſlicing. 

Ac clibitx ( ccclivitas) 
ſtee pneſs. 

Accoipte, vid. Acolyte. 

Fccozdant (trench) agree- 
able, well fitting unto, con- 
cordant. 

Tccommodatef accommedo)to 
fir, apply to, or lend. 

I ccoutred (from the Fr. 
Accouſtre) attired , arrayed, 
decked, appurelled. 

Accoſt (from the French 
Accoſter, or the I alian ac 
coſtare) to joyn ſide to ſide, 
to approach ordraw neer unto 

Accontrement (French 
Accouſtrement) attire, brave 
ry , proviſion: alſo habit or 
cloathing. 

Accretion ( accretio ) an 
increaſing. ! 

Accumbing ( accumbens ) 
ſitting aca Table, lying down. 
Dr Br. 

Accumulate (accumulo) to 
heap up, to encreaſe or load; 
to gather in heaps. 

Accurate ( accuratus) cu- 
rious, diligent. 

Iccuſatibe ( accuſativus ) 
that whereby one is accuſcd. 

Acephalick ( arephalus ) 
without head, title, or be- 
gianing. 

Acephaliſts (acephali) a 
kind of Hereticks that had 
no Author or beginninę, the 
word importing as much. 
Acerbity ( acerbit as) a 


ſour or ſharp taſte, cruelty, 
roughneſs. 
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Acerote (acerotus) full of 
chaff or ſtraw, courſe, brown. 

Acerbate (acervo) to heap 
together, to mough up. 

Acerſecomick ( Acerſeco- 
mes) one whole hair was ne- 
ver cut. 

Acetars ( acetaric) ſallets 
or ſavces made of roots or 
herbs mixed with vinegar to 
ſtir up appetite. 

Fcetolitp (acetofitas) four- 

nels, ſha:paeſz, the ſubſtance 
or taſte of vinegar, 
Acherontick (acheronticus) 
| wanting joy and comfort; 
allo pertaining to Hel, from 
Acheron a Lake in Epirus, 
which (Poets feigned) who- 
e7<r paſſed over, ſhould never 
return, hence and for its ill 
colour and taſte, it is taken 
for Hell. 
Acheruſlan ( acheruſius) 
pertaining to the Lake or Ri- 
ver Acherufia , which is taken 
for rhe entrance into Hell. 

Acidity (aciditas) ſharp- 
neſs. Lord Bac | 

Acid (acidus) four, ſharp, 
biting. 

Fcouſtick (Greek) per- 

taining to the ſenſe of hear- 

| Ing,or that helps the hearing. 
zac. 

Acxoſtick ( achro$ichis) a 
kind of verſes, when the firſt 
or laſt letters of every verſe 
make ſome name, word, or 
lentence. As theſe upon 
Mors. E 


— 


M ors ſolet innnumeris morbis 


1 
' 


i 


the ve nemous herb called A 


| things bought by the unmar- 


| chaſing. 


| Corn-land. 


abrumpere vita M 
O mnjia mort roſtro devorat 

' pſa ſu O 

R ex, 13 ſervus, | 
ftultus , miſer, age R 

S i; quicunque velis, pulvis & 
umbra ſumu 8. 

Acola ſtick ( acolaftus) that 
liverh under no cotrection, 
riotous. 

Acol pte & axed a Mi- 
niſter, whole office is to bring 
water, vine, and light to the 
Altar: Alſo a novice or yong 
proficicat. 

Aconick ( from Aconitum) 
poyſonous; or pertaining to 


conite. 
Acqueſts (French, from 
acqu: ro) purchaſes made, or 


ryed; or by, or for onely 
one, (therein different from 
conqueſts.) 

To Icquieſce (acquieſco) 
to be at reſt or quiet. to reſt 
upon, to leane or aſſent unto. 

Acquiſition (acquiſitio) a 
getting, obtaining, Or pur- 


Acre Cacra) is a certain 
quantity of Land containing 
in length 40 Roods, Poles or 
Pearches, and four in breadth 
or to that quantity, be the 
length more or leſs, And, if 
2 man ered any new Cottage, 
he muſt lay four Acres of 
land to it after this meaſure, 
ordained hy Stat. 31. Elix. 


4. 7. Aekcx in the old Sax- | 


on did ſigniſie a Corn-field, or 


Fcrimony | 


* 
. 


* 
. 


— 
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2 crimony ( acrimonia ) | | Mdagtial, proverbial or full 
ſharp:e's, fourneſs, of Adages. 

Acroamatick( acrozmaticus) Adam (Hebr. i. rubeſcere) 


that hearkens or gives ear to 
any thing, that requires much 
ſtudy and ſearch ; alſo muſi- 
cal, harmonious,or dcligh: ful 
to the ear. 

Acrocomick ( acrocomus ) 
that hath lovg hair. 

Acronychal (achronychus) 
belongingto thoſe ſtars which 
riſe in the twi · light, ſoon af- 
ter Sun ſetting. 

Ackeoned, Horned. A word 
made from A#zon, who is Po- 
etically feign'd to have been 
racn'd into a Stagg; and 'tis 
ſometimes uſed in a waggiſh 
ſenſe, for Cuckolded. 

Ackifs an order of Fryers 
that wear Tawny habirs, and 
feed on nothing bur roots, 
Cotgrave. . 

Actual fn. See Venial. 

Aculcate ( aculeatus ) that 


hath a ſting or prick , biting. 


vExing. Bac. 

Acuminate Cacumino) to 
make ſh:rp-edged or pointed. 

Acuminous (from Acumen, | 
ins) ſharp-edged or pointed: 
ſubrile in wit, al a penetra- 
ting judgement. 

Acupictoz (Latine) an 
Embroi derer, or any one that 
works with the Needle. 

Acute ( acutus) ſubtile, 


 ſharp-edged, ingenious, craſ - 


ty. 
Teprology (acyrologia) im- 
proper ſpeech, or a Ipeaking 
improperly, 
Adage (adagium) a Proverb 


— 


— — 


| 


— 


any thing made of, red 
earth, and becauſe nnn is the 
moſt excellent work made of 
earth, therefore the word 
Adam ſlands abſolutely for 
man; and Addam in the Per- 
ſian tongue, fignifies a man. 
Herb. AR 

Adamantine (adamantinuc) 
belonging to, or hard as an 
Adamant or Diamond, invin- 
cible. 

Mamical pertaining to A- 
dam. Dr. Br. 

Adamate (adamo) to love 
dearly, to love fooliſhly or 


ly. 

Idamites (Adamiani) a 
Sect of Hereticks ĩaſtituted 
in Bohemia about two hundred 
yeers ſinee, by Adams Paſtor 
an ignorant fellow, who pre- 
tended forſooth to raiſe a 
ſort of ſanctiſyed people, but 
indeed it was rather an herd 
of ſhameleſs beaſts; one pro- 
per mark of their profeſſion 


| was, to meet ſtark naked in 
their Synagogues , Which 
were ſametimes hot Stoves, 
and none were to be admitted 
into their number, but ſuch 
as could ſtand ſtark naked 
before the reſt of their com 
pany, men and women , for 
the ſpace of an hour, withour 
ſhame or bluſhing ; they held 
ſundry heretical Doctrines, a: 
that in Chriſt there was bur 
one nature, c. There were 
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wantonly; to deſite fervent- 


— <__ 


or common ſaying. 


— 
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ceptance, 


afterward 
den, in 
ing. 


familiar. 


c eaſe: 


(change 


4 French) 


Preſident 


Adulce. 


in the third age after Chiiſt, 
ſome that gave beginning to 
luch a. Sett, but ſailing of ac - 
it dyed, or lay as 
it were raked up in Embers, 
till the 
blew this cole in Bohemia, and 


forenamed - Adamus 


s -abcur the yeer 


1535 in Holland, chiefly at 
AmSterdam, Vtricht, aud Em- 


which and many 


other places they are ſtill 
| conceived 


to be lurk- 


Addomeſtique (French) 
tamed, made gentle, houſal, 


Additament (. additamen- 
tum) an addition or in 


Adelant ado (Spaniſh) 


the o into e then ' tis 
a Lord Deputy or 
of a Country for 


the King. a Princes Licute- 
nant in a Province, alſo a Ge- 
neral or Admiral, 

Adeling (Saxon) a Prince 
or child of a Ring. 

A'd:lman or Eadelman 
(Saxon) a Nobleman or 
Gentleman. 

A demption (ademptio) 2 
taking away or from. 

2 ddotzlce (French Ad- 
doulcir) to mitigate with 
ſweetneſs, to make ſweet. See 


I deption (adeptio) an ob- 
taining, a getting or enjoying. 
A decatiſt (from à and De- 
cat) o ne that is againſt pay- 
ing Tythes or Tenths, 0 
A'd:quate ( adæquo) to 


— 


make even, plain or level; to 
ad vance himſelf, that he may 
be even with, or like to ano- 
ther. . 

Adeption (adeptio) an 
obtaining, acquiſi:ion or get- 
ring. LO 
. Adhamate ( ad24mo_) to 
cateh or rake wich hook or 


ner. 

A dheſlon (adhæſio) a clea- 
ving or ſtickiog unto, afaſt- | 
ning toa thing. 

Adjacent(adjacens )rhar lies 


- [neer unto of borders upon. 


Adiaphozte( adiaphoria) in- 
differency. 55 

A diaphoꝛous. Indiffcrent. 
Doctor Jay lor uſe th it in his 
Liberty of prophecying. f 

Ad ournment (Fr.) is in 
our Common Law an aſſigr- 
ment of a day in Court, or a 
putting off or diſſolving a 
Court till another day, or a 
warning to apppe ar at a day. 

Adipal ( adipalis ) fat © 
grols. : 

Xdjument ( 4djumentuwn _) 
help, ayd, or aſſiſtance. 

Adjunct (adjunfus) taken 
Subſtantively, is a quality 
joyned to another thing, as 
heat to fire; weight to lead, 
& c. | 
A djunct ( adjectively )joyn- 


as ro or added unto. 


At jute ( adjuro) to come | 
mand a thing, by interpeſing 
the authority and name of 
God or Chriſt , As we adjure 
you hy Ieſur. Act. 19.13. 
Adjuration ( adjuratio) a: 


| 


r<quiting an oath of another. 
Alſo | 


— 
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Alſo an earneſt charging or 
commanding another to ſay | 
or do ſome what. As when 
Caiphas faid ro Chriſt, I adjure 
thee by the living God to tell us 
if thou art Chriſt the Son of 
God, Mar.26 63. 

Adjutant ( adjutans) help- 
ing or aycing , properly in 
that which is good. One that 
helps anat her in the diſcharge 
of an Office, which is alſo 
ſigniſyed by Co.qjucor. 
Alſo an Officer in an Army fo 
called, CEE, 

To Þdjuſt (Fr. 4djufter ) 
to place juſtly, fer aptly, 
couch evenly , joyn han- 
(&mly , match ficly , diſpoſe 
orderly , ſeveral things roge- 
ther. | 

A djubate (adjuvo) ro help 
or ayd, to further or fa- 
vor. pn. 

Adjutozy (adjutoriys) that 
helps or pertains ro ayd or 


1 


| Wentworth of 


as Exccutors. Of Admini- 
ſtrarors and Exccutors , ſee a 
Treatiſe , written, by Maſter 
Lincolas 
Inn. N 
Adminiſtratrix (Lat.) ſhe 
that hath that charge or 
Otfice. „„ 
Admiration (admiratio ) 
wondring at , mervailing, 
An Admiration point is thus 
U. As when we ſay, O tempor | 
O aores | 2 
Ad Octo or Ut Octo. A 
tetm in Philoſophy , which 
ſig nifies the ſuperlative: de- 
gree, becauſe in Philoſophy 
the cighth-degree is the high- 
eſt, ia which they diſtinguiſn 
qualities or accidents; : - - 
Adoleſcency (adoleſcentia) 
Youch + the age from 13 to 
„„ 8 j 
Idonaj (Heb. ) a Lord, or 


ſuſtainer, the Jews uſd ahis' 


helping; the two! bones 
which extend from the ſhoul 
ders to the Elbow, are called 
Adjutory bones, 

Adminiſt ratoꝛ (Lat.) in 
our Common Law is properly 
taken for him that hath the 
goods of a man dying inte- 
ſtate committed to his charge 
by the Ordinary, and is 
accountable for the ſame, 
when - ever it ſhall pleaſe the 
Ordinary to call him there 
unto, An Adminiſtrator is by 
the Statute of 31 Edw.3. cap. 
11. authorized to diſpoſe 
of the goods of the de- 


inberitance; a taking or ad- 


dure. a k 


| Idztatique 


ceaſed as fully, and to be 


as.an ordinary name of God 3 
on Feſtivals they pronounce 
Jehovah, * 535 
Adopt (adopto] ro chuſe, 
or take to be ones heir or 
child. : 
Adoption (adoptio) a free 
election or chuſing one for 
his child out of the ccurle of 


mitrivg one to be his child by 
favor, who is not ſo by na · 


Adoxp (adoxia) ignominy, 
ſhame; ſlander, infamy. 
Adꝛian Sea ( Adriaticum 
Mare ) the 


| 8ulph of Venice, extending 
700 


y—_— 


— 


Adbentitions 


— * 


| 
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700 miles in length, and 140 
in breadth, was ſo called of 
Adria, once a famous Seae 


danus or Poe. Heylyn. 

Idbetitious (adve#itius) 
which is brought or carryed 
antos 


Idbentual 8 ) 


Adbentibe or > that cometh 
by chance, 
beſides the purpoſe, unlook- 
ed for. ä 


falls either upon Saint An- 
drews day, or next to it, till 
Chriſtmas; which time was 
wont to be ſpent in ſome ex- 
traordinary devotion by way 
of preparation for the Feaft 
of the Nativity of our Saviour 
then 4 The words 
bare ſiguification is, a com- 
ing unto, or approaching. 

: perate ( adveſperaſ- 
cit) it waxeth or grows tos 
wards night. 

Ydbigilate (advigil) to 
watch diligently. 

Adulation (adi latio) pro- 
perly the fawning of a dog, 
flattery. 

ADulatozp ( adulatorius ) 
pertaining to flattery. 

To Yduice (French Aden!» 
cir) to fweeren , mollify or 
appeale, Lord Bac. in his 
Hen. . 

Idulted (adultut) grown to 
full age, come to his full ripe- 
neſs force and bigneſs. Mr 
Ho wel. 


Town on the mouth of Eri - 


dent ( adventys ) the 
time from the Sunday that 


Adulterate ( adultero ) to | 


4 


| 


þ 


commit-Adulrery, to coun- 
terſeit or corrupt. 

Adulter p (adulterium ) prc- 
perly ſpoken of marryed per. 
fons ; but if onely one of rwo 


committed, be marryed, it 
makes Adultery. Adulterium 
ſeems to have taken that 
name, as itwere ad alterius 
thorum, i. to anothers bed, 
which the Adulteter always 
ayms at. Minſheu. | 

Wumbzate (adumbro) ro 
ſhadow, to reſemble, or 
draw 2 picture imperſectly. 

Adumbzatton (adumbratio,) 
a ſhadowing or bare port: ay- 
ing of a thing; alſo an imi- 
ration or expreſſing of ano- 
ther thing ſomewhat to the 
likeneſs and nature of the 
ſame. 

Adunctty ( aduncitay ) 
crookedneſs, hookedneſs. 
Aduncous ? /aduncus) crooks» 
Bvpunque 5 ed downwards, 


hooked. Bac. 

Adbocate ( advocatus ) a 
man of Law that pleads, 2. 
ſits, or ſollicits another mans 
matter, ſo called ab advocando, 
i. caVing unto, becauſe he is cal- 
led to his clyenrs aſſiſtance, 
moſt properly a Procurator 
or Practor in the Civil Law. 

dvowzen (advoca tio) the 
reverſion of a ſpiritual pro. 
motion , and fignifies in our 
Common Law a right to pre- 
ſent a Clerg y- man to a Bene- 
fice, as much as Jus Patrona- 
tus in the Canon Law. Of 


8 5, I Eon 


perſons by whom this ſin is, 


1 _ ile . 


| this there arc two ſor ts, Ad- 


von zen 


: 
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vowen in groſs, which belong: 
or aaheres to any Manor, as 
parcel of the right of it; and 
Avowzen dep t, which de- 
peads on a Manor as apperti- 
nant thereuntos Cow. 

Adure (aduro) to roſt, burn 
or paich, Bac. 

Bduſt ( aduſffus ) burnr, 
Aduſted 5 parched, vexed. 
2 Iduftible burnable, parch- 

40105 

Aduſtion (adaſtio) a parch- 

ing or burning. 

Ydpnamoug ( adynamus ) 
weak, impowerful. 

Aedil ( edils ) See Edil. 

Fegipan3/aegipanes) mon- 
ſters, having bodies like men, 
and feet like goats, Woed- 
Gods, 

Aera. See Epoche. 

AJereal {aerius) belonging 
to rhe air. 

V:romancy (aeromantia) a 
kind of divination by the air. 

Neromantick ( aromanti- 
cus) pettaining to ſuch divi- 
nation. 

Acfabilitp (afabilieas) cur- 
teſie in ſpeaking and heating 
others, kindnef+ to men. 

Akecka:ion (affecbatio) too 
much curioſity, ſtudy of "ah 
quence againſt nature, an ex- 
cream labouring without diſ- 
cretion to imicate another. | 

Bffecrours (afferatores, alias 
affidati are thoſe that are ap. | 
pointed in Court-Leets upon 
oath ro mul or ſet fines up- 
on the heads of ſuch as have 
committed ſaults, arbitrably 


— 
- 


puniſhable, and have no ex- 


| 


preſs penalty fer down by 
Statute. Cow. 


fides)ro betroth, or make ſure, 

IBffictitions ( offi/tius ) 
feigned or counterfeit. 
Plinoge (French) a fine- 
ing or refining of merrals, 

Iffinity (affnitss) kin 
dred or allyance by marryage; 
ſometimes likeneſs cr agree- 
ment. 

IF Firmative ( «ffr-matus ) 
tha: atfirms or avoucheth. 

Aftuence (afluentia) plen. 
ty, abundence. 

I Fo:eft (afforeffo)) to turn 
ground inch Foreſt. 


Adlricate ( afftico) to tub 


crumble. 


Africa (Greek) one of the 


four parts of the world lying 


Southward, herein is Barbary, 

Numidia, Lybia, the Land of 
Negroes, Æthiopia interior and 
exterior, Egypt and the 
Iſlands, Iris called Africa of 
the Greek word Phrice,which 
ſignifies cold, and the particle 
A, which, in thar language 
being placed before a word, 
deprives it of its proper ſenſe: 
ſo that Africa fignifies a 
Country hot, or without cold, 
as indeed iris, 

Ifrich af Africus) perrain- 
Atrican { ing to Africa, or 
rothe Sourhweſt windz A- 
frick bird, taken for a coward 
or one in gay cloaths char has 
little Spirit. 


mands the great Turks Jeni. 


py 1 


an Officer that com- 


To Bfiance (from ad and | 


upon or againſt, tograte of | 
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zartes | 
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ar ies, and is the third in re- 
pute in bis Empire. Sands. 

Igamiſt (agamus) he that 
is unmarryed. 

Agarick (agaricum) a white 
and loft Muſhcom , or excre 
licence growing on the Larch 
Tree; alſo a root in Sarmatia 
that helps digeſtion. Cotgr. 

Age (ata) that part of a 
mans life which is from his 
birth to his laſt day. A man 
by our Common Lay hath 
two aget; the age of 21 yeers 
is termed his full age, and 14 
the age of diſcretion. Lit. I. 2. 
c. 4. In a woman there are 
;fix. Firſt at ſeven yeers of age 
5 Lord her Father may di- 
ſtrain his Tenants for ayd to 


ny. 2. At the age of nine 
yeers ſhe is Dowable. 3. At 
twelve yeers ſhe is able final- 
ly to confirm her former 
conſent given ro Matrimony. | 
4. At fourceen yeers ſhe is 


into her own hands, and ſhall 
be out of Ward if. ſhe be of 
this age at the death of ber 
Anceſtor. 53. At ſixteen 
yeers ſhe ſhall be out of Ward, 
though at the death of her 
Anceſtor ſhe was within the 
age of fourteen yeers. 6. At 
one and twenty yeers ſhe is 
able to alienate her Lands 
and Tenements. See more 
of this in Cowel. Proclus (a 
Greek Author) divides the 
life of man inro ſeven ages. 
1. [nfancy,conteins four yeers. 


marry her; for at thoſe yeers 
ſhe may conſent ro Matrimo- | 


enabled ro receive her land 


g 


2. Childhood continues ten 
yeers. 3. Touth- Hood or A. 
doleſcency conſiſts of eight 


yeers, that is, from fourteen to 


tO and twenty. 4. Toung 
man- hood continues fifreen 
yeers, that is, from two and 
twenty to forty one. 5. Ripe 
man · hood hath fifteen yeers 
of continuance, and there. 
ſore makes his progreſs to 55 
'yecrs. 6. Old. age, which in 
adding 12 ro 56, makes up 68. 
7. Decrepit age is limited from 
68 yeers to 88. See more 
diviſions of Age if you pleaſe, 
in che firſt pact of the Treaſ,- 
ry of Times, p. 337. and-in 
Vale: Errors p.216, 


Agelaſtick (irom Agelaſtu "A 


Grandfather ot Craſſus , who 
never laughe i but once in all 
his life, and that was to fee a 
Mare eat Thiſtles) hence we 
uſe jr for one that ſeldom 
laughs; ſad or ſullen. 
Agemoglan; or Agiam 
Oglans, are thoſe Chriſtian chil- 
dren, which are ſeized 
by. Torkiſh Officers, when 


they are between the age of 


ten, and eighteen ot twenty, 
to be made Janizaries, or for 
other ſervice of the great 
Turk. The word ſignifies 
unexpert , or untutored 
youths. 


Aggera:e (aggero) to heap 


up, to increaſe. 

Agglomerate ( agglomero ) 
to fold or wind up in bottoms 
to gather together. 

Agglutinate ( agglutino) to 
joyn or glue together. How. 


Aggran. 
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- Aggrandiſement (French) 
a greatning, inlarging , ad- 


vancement. | 
To Iggrandize (from the 
Italian, Agęrandire) to great- 
ten, allgmenr, enlarge, en- 
crea ſe, or make gteat. 
Aggravate ( aggravo)) to 
load or burthen, to make a 
thing worſe by words. 
Iggregate (aggrego) to ga- 
ther or aſlemble togetner, or 
in Troops. 

Aggreſſoz (Latine) a ſetter 
upon, an Aſlai lant, one that be- 
gins. How. | 
 Aggreſston/aggreſſio) a ſet- 
ting upon or entrance into, 
an aſſault. 


Igiograph (agiographa) a 


Higiographer. 

Agiſt ( from the French 
giſt) ſignifies in our Common 
Law to rake inand feed the 
Cattle of ſtrangers in the 
Kings Foreſt, and to gather 
the mony due for the ſame to 
che Kings uſe: the Officers 


holy writing, Holy Writ, Sce | 


that do this are called Agiſtors 
or Gueſt.takers, of whom the 

King had four in number in 
every Forreſt where he had a- 


ſo uſed for the taking in of 
cattel into the Parks or 
grounds of ſubjects. Hence 
comes the word giſting, or (as 
the Country people corrupt 
ir) Ioyſting of cattle. Man 
wood forr.l,aws. See Pawnage. 


EET 


ny. Pawnage; their function is 
termed Agiſtment, which is al- 


Agitable (agitabils) that 
may eaſily be moycd or toſſed 


| 


z 
N 
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to tols, ſhake or diſcuſs, 

A glet a little plate of any 
mettal, the tag of. a point. 
Agnatl. A ſore between 
the finger and the nail, 2 
Corn growing upon the Toes. 
A gnation( agnatio) kindred 


by tbe Fathers fide. 


Agr ze ( agnoſco) to 2c. 
nowledge, confeſs or avow, 
to know by ſome token , to 
admit or allow. 

A gnominate (agnomino) to 
allude to ones name, to nick. 
name. 

Agony (agonia) horror or 
trembling, torment of body 
and mind. 

Agoniſm ( agoniſma) the 


reward or prize won by ati. 


ry. 
A gonarh or A gonothete ( A- 
gonotheta) a judge or overſeer 


of Revels. 

Agoniſt (agoniſta) a Cham - 
pion, one that contends in 
.maſteries. 

Aconiſtical ( agoniſticus) 
mn or skilful in exerci- 
es. 


by the Tribunes of the Com- 


within a certain limit. 


ther. 


Agitats (agito)ro do often, 


in feats of activity, a Maſter. 


Agrarian Laws , were 
among the Romans, preferred 


mons, as well for diviſion of 
Lands and fields (conquer=- 
ed from the enemies) among 
the Commons, as to reſtrain 
the poſſe ſſions of the Nobles 
Lity. | 
Agreat (Saxon) altoge- 
As to take a work a- 


— 


— 


vities 3 the reward of victo- 


great, 
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. | raining ro the field, rade, 


a ſure defence; from Ajax a 


to bury Princes and great 
| Perſonages in. Dr, Bulfocar. | 


and one lyes neer à covert. 


AL 


— 


work al together, or, as ſome 
ſay. by the lump. [- 
Agreſtical (agreſtis) per- 


ruſtical. 
Agricole (agricola) 2 Huſ- 
bandman, Farmer, ar Plow- 
man. 
Agriculture N(agricuſtura ) 
Agricolatton 5 husbandry or 
Tillage of Land. 
Agriſe (Saxon) afraid. 
Chaucer, | 
Agroted (Saxon) cloy'd, 
made big. ſwelled. Chaucer, 
Ajax Shield, 2 proverb for 


famous warriour of the 
Greeks. 

Alabaſter (alabaſtrum) a 
kind of Marble, white and ve- 
ry cleer , which by reaſon of 
its natural coldneſs, preſerves 


things long from corruption ; 


make boxes of it to keep 
ſweet Oyntments, and Tombs | 


Alabandical (alabandicus) 
barbarous or ſotrifh. 5 


Flay: A term in hunting, 
when the Hart is in full chaſe, 


and ſhakes off ſome freſh 
Hounds into the Cry, to ſup» 
ply and make it the ſtronger, 
left fome over-haled dogs 
ſhould happen to ſink in the 
later end of the chaſe. 
Alacritp (alacritas) cheer- 
fulneſs,. livelyneſs, courage, 
zjoyfulneſs of heart. 


great, is to take the whole 


and therefore they uſed to 


2 — — 


tobe, by deriſion put on our 


Sea, then with us; we ſay 
in Quires, the French, in 


1 Spondee or lambick ; the 


Arms, as is uſually done in a 
Garriſon, upon the approach 
of an enemy. 

Alaz onp( a/azonia) arro- 
gancy. or pride, 
| Fibe (alba) along white 
linnen garment, wherewith 
Priefts are cloathed when 
they ſay Maſs, by which Albe 
is repreſenred the long white 


Saviour in the preſence of 
Herod. Treatiſe of Maſs. 
Albion. Great Britain, ſo 
called, either from the Greek 
word Olb ion that is happy, or 
from Albis rupibus, its white 
rocks. 

Alibis (Latine) as when 
we {ay a book ia Albis, that is 
a book in quires or unbound. 
A term more uſed beyond 


Blanc, 

Aiboz ( Latine) any whire- 
neſs or white colgur , the 
white of an egg. 
Albuginous (albugineus ) 
pertaining to the white 
ſpot in the eye, or to the 
white of an egg, or to any 


white colour. Doctor Br. 
uſes It. 
Alchaick Uerſe (A4lcaicum 


Carmen from Akeus , the in- 
ventor) has, after two Dactiles, 
two Trochees, thus · vu-· vu- u · v. 
But, according to Fabricius, it 
has five feet, he places the firſt 


ſecond an lambick, the third 


Alarum (conclamatio ad ar- 
ma) a calling together to 
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a long ſillable, the fourth 2 
Dactyle, the fifth a Dacty le o 
Amphimacre, and gives thi: 


Vides ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus. 


Alchymy(alchymia ) che ar 
of diftilling or drawing qui: 
teſſence out of metals by fire, 
ſeparating the pure from the 
impure, ſetting at liberty ſuct 
bodies as arc bound and im- 
priſoned, and bringing to 
perfection ſuch as are unripe. 
Bac. 

Alchymiſt ( alcbymiſta)one 
that uſeth or is skilled in that 
Art, a Chymick. A melter 
or extra er oſquinteſſences, 
from the Greek 4axyu@-,and 
that from the Hebrew Al 
kum. | 
Fichozan or Fico:an (i. 
Scripture) the book of the 
Turks Religion, firſt broach- 
ed by Mabamet, who was an 
Arabian, and born in the yeer 


and his Mother a Jew. In 
Arabia be was choſen Captain 
of 2 Rebellious multitude, - 
mong whom be inducted a 
new Religion (Which he pre- 


tended was revealed to him 
by the Angel Gabriel) conſiſt- 
ing parely of Jewiſh Ceremo- 
nes, which he learned of one 
Abdalla, partly of Chriſtian 
Precepts raught him by Ser- 


partly of other phantaſtical 


topperies, which his own in 


cxamp le, | 


ventions ſuggeſted ro him. 
This Religion ( if we may ſo 
call it) Oſmenthe fourth Ca- 
liph of the Saracens ( who 
marryed Mahomets daughter 
and by that means got a ſight 
| of all bis papers) reduced in- 
ro four volumns, and divided 
| into ſeveral Chapters, the 
| whole Body of ir is but an 
; Expoſition and gloſs of theſe 


572, his Father was a Pagan, | 


gius a Neſtorian Monk , end | 


1 


| God and onely God, and A- 


J 


eight Commandments; 
1 Every one ought to be- 
lieve, that God is a great 


homer is his Prophet. 
2 Every one muſt marry 


to encreaſe the Sectaries of 


Mahomet. 

3 Every one muſt give of 
his wealth to the poor. 

4 Every one muſt make 
his Prayers five times 4a 
day. 

$ Every one muſt keep 2 
Lent one month in the yeer. 

6 Be obedient to thy Pa- 
rents, 

Thou ſbalr not kill. 
8 Do to others as thou 
— be done unto thy 


the outſide of his Alcoren, 
Let no man touch this Book, but 
he that is pure. M. S. in Arch. 
Bod. you may read more at 
large of this heatheniſh ſu- 
perſtition in Doctor Heylyns 
deſcription of Arabia, and 
indeed in the Book ir ſelf, 
not long ſince printed in En. 
gliſh, 


And the Turk writey on 


—— 
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Alembick ( alembicus ). A 
WT Still | 
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waters. 
Alectrromachy (alecno- 
machia) a Cock - fit. 
Alectryomancy (Greek) 
divination by a Cock or by 
the Cock ſtone. Cogr. 
Nlebzemancp (Greek) di- 


ed with wheat. 

Aeger, the like kind cf 
liquor made of ſour Alc, as 
Vineger, of wine. Bac. Nat. 
Hiſt. 155. | 

Nlexipharmacal (from A. 
lexipharmacum) that is good 
againſt poyſon, enchantments 
and execrations. 

Aletude ( aletado_) fatneſs of 
body, groſsneſs. | 

Alferes (Spaniſh) an En- 
ſign or Ancient-bearer in 
war. 
Algeb:a(Syriack) the Arr 
of figurative numbers or of 
equation. An Art conſiſting 


ometry; Chaucer calls it Al. 
grim. 
Aigeb:aical, pertaining to 


that Art. 


makes chil or cold. 
Algidity ( algiditas ) great 
Algo: cold or chilaeſs. 

Algoziſme (algoriſmus) the 
Art or uſe of Cyphets, or of 
numbring by Cyphers; skill 
in accounting. 

Algoziſt ( algoriſta) one 
skilful in reckonings or figu- 
ring. 

Alhidade a rule on the 


4 


Still or Stillatory to diſti] | 


vinarion by barley meal mix» 


both of Atithmetick and Ge. 


FAlgid (algidus) chil, cold. 
Flaifical (algificus) which | 


| 


back of the Aſtrolabe to mea- 
deprhs. Du Bartas 
able, comfortable. 


from Alicante the chiefeſt 
Town of Murcia in Spain, 


berries grow, the juyce 
whereof makes the true A. 
licant wine. 

Alienate (alieno) to alter 
the property of a thing, to 
ſell or eftrange. | 

Alien (alienigena) a for- 
rzigner, a ſtranger born, and 
not here enfranchiſed. ä 

Aliment (alimentum) any 
_ that nouriſheth the bo- 

y. 


riſhment: But in a modern 
legal ſenſe it ſignifies, that 
portion or allowance, which 


a marryed woman ſues for, 
upon any occaſional ſeparati- 
on from her husband, where- 
in ſhe is not charg'd with E- 
lopement or Adultery, 


Almental ( alimentarius ) 
. Flimentary{F pertaining to 
' nouriſhmenr. 


| 
| 


Alimentation, nouriſh- 
ment, or that cauſeth or 
breeds nouriſhment. 


Illabozate (allaboro) to la- 


bour vehemently, to en- 


creaſe a thing by labour. 
To Allaud ( alaudo ) to 
praiſe or commend. 
Allectation (alleFatio) an 
alluring. orenticing. 


Allecttibe (alicien-) that 


allures or inticeth. A= 


ſure heights, breadths, and 
Aude (ele) nouriſh- | 
Alicant Wiae. So called | 


where great | ſtore of Mul- 


Flimonie (alimonia) nou- 
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Allegozy (allegiria) a 
dark ſpeech or Sentence, 
which muſt be underftood 
otherwiſe then the literal 
interpretation ſhews. As 
when St. J. Baptiſt, ſpeaking 
of our Saviour, Matt. 3. ſaid, 
Whoſe fan is in his hand, and he 
ſhall make clean his flozr , and 
gather the wheat into his Darn, 
but the chaff he ſhall burn with 
unquenchable fire, The mean- 
ing whereof is, that Chliſt, 
being ſupreme Judge of all, 
ſhall ſeparate the good from 
theevil, rewarding the one 
in heaven , and puniſhing the 
4 | other ia hell fire. Bull. 


Allegoꝛical pertaining to, 
or ſpoken by an Allegory. 
Alleluiah or Alleluia (Heb.) | 
Praiſe ye our Lord, uſed as a 
ſign of cxultation. Paulus 
Diaconus writes, that when 
che Britains were invaded by 
the Saxons and Picts, and on 
a :ime ready to fight a batte! 
with them, they were admo- 
niſhed by Germanus a French 
| Biſhop (who was ſent hither 
-| with St Lupus, to confure the 
Pelagian Hereſie) that they 
ſhould ſay as he faid, and 
forchwith he cryed our aloud 
Aleluiah , which when the 
' wholc Army of Britains had 
done, the ſound thereof 
ſtrook ſuch a terror into the 
enemies, that they preſently 
+] Hed, and the Birains had the 
victory, De geſts Rom J. 15. 
and Bede Eccl.Hiſt.l 1. cap. 20. 
This Alleluia (faith a lear- 
ned Author) is an Hebrew 


— 


word, compoſed of Allelu and 
Jab, whereof the Imperative 
Mood Allelu ( asneer as can 
be uttered, for in it ſelf it ſig- 
nifies joy beyond all utter» 
ance) is as much as praiſe ye3 
and the word Jah is one cf the 
ten names ſignifying our Lord, 
which ſome think to be the 
firſt word that children pro- 
nounce, when they are new- 
born. This word Alleluiab 
the Jews do much eſteem, and 
pronounce it many times to- 
gether in their Synagogues. 


4 llebate) (alſevo) to life up, 
or caſe or comfort, 
Alleblate) ro aſſwage or di- 


miniſh. 
Alliciency (from allicio) 

| an allurement or enticing , 2 
drawing or perſwading unto, 
Vulg. Er. 

— Biligation (alligatio) a ty- 
ing or binding to. 

Auliant or Ally, one that is 
in league with one, or of kin. 
_—_ | 

Alliſton (allifo) a daſhing 
againſt or upon, a rubbing a- 
gainſt. | 

Auiteration (alliteratio) a 
figure in Rhetorick, repeating 
| and playing on the ſame lets 
ter. 

Allobzoges. People of Sa- 
| v99 and Daulphine. It is faid 
by a pleaſant Author, that 
the etymology comes from 
this, that Broges in ſome of 
thoſe Country languages fig- 
nifie Breeches, therefore A165 
breges , quaſi all- breeches , be 
cauſe they wear great long 
breeches. Alto 


kh. AM. the 


_—— 


= 
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| 


Auocution ( allocutio ) a 


AL 
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Jilobzogical (from Allobro- | 
ges) cf or belonging to the 
people of Savoy. 

Allocation (allocatio) a pla- 
cing or adding unto. | 


A lloquy ſpeaking or 
talking unto, a communica- 
tion or parley, 

Allodial Lands (terre all: 
diales) iree- lands, for which 
no Rents, Fiaes, nor ſervices 
are due. 

Allud: /alludo) to ſpeak 
any thing which hath reſem 
blance, or is privily directed 
to touch another matter, to 
ſcoff covertly, to play to or 


with another, to ſpeak by re- 
lation to any thing. 
Alinſion (alluſio,) 8 liken- 
ing or applying of one thing 
to another, and it ĩs as it were 
a dalliance or playing with 
{ words like in ſound, uali ke 
in ſenſe, by changing, adding, 
or ſubſtraſting a letter or 
two; ſo that words nicking 
and reſembling one the other, 
are applyable to different ſig· 
nifications. As the Almigh- 
ry (if we may kerein uſe ſa- 
| cred Authority) in ratificati- 
on of his promiſe to the ſeed 
{ of Iſaac, changed Abram, 


chat is, Father of many; and 
| Sarat that is, My Dame, into 
Sara, that is, Lady or Dame. 
The Greeks nicked Antiochus 
Epiphanes,that is, the famous, 
with Epimanes, that is, the fu- 
rious. The Romans like- 


wiſe played with bibbing Ti. 


1 


high Father , into Abraham, | 


— — 


— 
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berius Nero, calling him Bibe- 
rius Hero. So in QNuintilian, 
te ſour fellow Placidus was 
called Acidus, and of late one 
called Scaliger Aliger: Cam- 
dens Rem. fol 158. 

Aimanack ( Hebr. Alma- 
nahh) a Prognoſtication or 
Kalendar. But Ver ſtegan de- 
rives it from the Germans; 
they uſcd (fays he) to en 
grave upon certain ſquared 
ſticks abcur a foot in length, 
rbe courſes of the Moons of 
the whole yeer, whereby they 
could always certainly tell, 
when the New and Full 
Moons ſhould happen, as alſo 
cheir Feſtival days, and ſuch 
a carved fiick they called an 


. 


Xlemon=aght, that is to ſay, 
Al · mon⸗ heed, to wir, the re- 
gard or obſervation of all the 
Moons, and hence is derived 
the name Almanack · Verſtegan 
p- 45.47. 
Aimicant harats and J1[-= 
madatat3 Arabian names of 
Lines or Circles, which arc 
imagined to paſs through eve- 
ry degree of. the Meridian 
Parallel to the Horizon up to 
the Zenith, Du Bartas. 
4 lodp (alodium) ſignifyed 
anciently what in the more 
ſtrict ſeuſe Inheritance doth 
in our Law, that is, Lands 
deſcended from the Anceſtor. 
Selen. 
Ainmer, Almoner, or Im- 
ner (eleemoſynarius) is an Of. 
ficer of a King or Princes 
houſe, whoſe ſunction is care- 


| fully ro colle& the fragments 
and 
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and to diftribure them every 
day to the poor : Charitably 
to viſit the ſick and leprous, 
choſe that are in priſon, poor 
widows, needy perſons, and 
thoſe that have no conſtant 
abode ; likewiſe to receive 
and faithfully diſtribure caſi 
| horſes, robes, mony and other 
things given in A'ms , he 
ought allo to ſtir up the King 
with often Admonitions, e- 
ſpecially on Feſtival days, to 
be bountiful in giving Alms, 
and to beſeech that his rich 
Robes may not be given to 
Parafices, Maſquers, Stage- 
players, or the like, bur 
may go towards the in- 
creaſe of his Almes. Fleta 
lib. 2 cap. 22. 

Finath is a fixed ſtar in the 
horns of Aries, from whence 
the firſt manſion of the | 
Moon takerh his name, and 
is called Alnath. Chaucer. 

Aloes. See Lignunt Vite 

Aloe Focatrina. The juice 
of an herb brought hicher 
dry out of Zocatera, an Affri- 
can Ifland, the beſt whereof 
is cleer, clean and red like 
the colour of a Liver; It is 
very bitter, but an excellent 
Medicine to purge cholerick 
humors out of the Stomach, 
yet not good to be taken in- 
wardly by fach as are trou- 
bled wich the Hemorrhoides. 
Bull. 

Alogick (alogicut) unrea- 
ſonable. incoyfiderare. 

Nogy ( alogia ) without 
reaſon, alſo unmeaſurable ex- 


ceſs in cheer. 


—_—. 


| 


| Greek rongue. 


Alopecy ( alopecia ) a dil» 
caſe cauſing the hair to fall, 
the foxes evil. 

* Bioſha. A kind of drink 
in Spain, which they drink 
between meals in hot we? 


and hony, and is much of the 
taſte of our Medea. 

Ilpha (dg) the firſt let · 
ter of the Grecks called of us 
[a] (as Omega is the laſt) it is 
uſed for the firſt or chief of a- 
ay thing; Almighty God is 
called in the Apocalypſe, Alpha 
and Omega i. the beginning 
and ending, firſt and laſt. Rev. 
23.13. 

Jiphabet ( alphabetum) the 


and Beta the two firſt letters 


Croſs. row, and by conſe- 
quence the word Alphabet 
is onely peculiar to the 


Alphabetical (a/pbabeticus) 
belonging to or done aſter 


the order of the A, B. C. 
Aphitomancp (Gr.) di- 


vination by barley meal. 

Alphonſo a famous Mufi- 
cian, who invented a parti - 
cular way of playing on the 
Viol, which Kill recains his 
name. 


or brawling in words. | 

Iltetstide ( alrerativas ) 
changed, r that may be cban- 
ged. Bac. 


b 


—— 


of the Greek Alphabet or 


croſs-row of letters, the A, | 
B, C. So called from Alpha 


— 


Altercation (altercatio) an 
angry reaſoning , contention 


ther, it is made of water 


* 


— — 
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Alternative ( alternatus) 
Alternate done or char - 
ged by courſes or turns oi e 
after another interchange» 
ble. 

Alternity (from alternus) a 
ſucce ſſion by courſe, a chang- 
ing by rurn. | 
Altiioquent (altiloqums) that 
ſpeaks loud or of high mat - 
ters. 

Altiſonant ( altiſonus ) 
which ſounds cleer or 
loud. 

Altitonant (altitanang) that 
thunders from above, an Epi- 
chete of Jupiter uſed by Pcs 
ets. 

Altitude CaltitudoJ) height, 
depth or loftineſs. 

Altivolant (altivolans) 
flying on high , or ſcaring a- 
loft. 

Albearp (alvearium) a Bee- 
hive or the place where 
Bees or Bee-hives ſtand. Ir 
may be uſed metaphorically 
for a houſe full of Inhabi- 
rants , a Library full of 
Books, or the like. 

Flveated (alveatus) hol- 
lowed like a hive, vault- 
ed or trenched. 

Jiuminous ( aluminoſus_) 
done with Alume , taſting 
of Alume, infected with A- 
lume. Vulg. Er. 

Alumnate ( alumnd ) to 
nouriſh or feed. 

Alutatton (alutatio) a raw” 
ing, tanning or drefling of 
Leather. 

Flptark(a'ytarcha)1e who 


ſeeth that good rule be kept 


ll . 


were deſcendents of Eſau hy 


— 
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at common Games and Exer- 
ciſes. Gregory. 
Amalckites or Imalecites 


—— — — ——— 


his grand · child Amaſec (ich 
word is Heb, and ſiguifies po- 
pulas lambens, a licking people: 
theſe Amalekites inhabited 
ſome of the lands berwixt 
Phenicia and the red Sea, and 
were the firſt that took Arms 
againſt Moſes and the children 
of Iſrael, as they were travail- 
ing betwixt the laid Red Sea, 
and the land of Promiſe, o 


General of the Iſraelites by 
Moſes) got a famou. victory, 
as you may read in Exod. 13. 
Hence *cis that enemies to the 
children of God or good peo- 
ple, or enemies to good pro- 
ceedings are common iy called 
Amalekites. 

Amalthean Hozn, Plenty 
of all things. So uſed from 
Amalthaa, a ſhe Goat, that 
Iupiter fucked , whoſe horns 
are faigned to have ahounded 
with plenty of all things. 
Ciceros Library was alſo 
called Amalthza, for being 
abundantly ſtored 
books. 

Amandation (amandatio) 
a ſending away or temo- 
ving. 


Clerk or Secretary always 
attending; à Scribe or pub- 
lique Notary. 

Amaritube ( amaritudo _) 


bitterneſs, ſolitarinefs, grief. 


ver whom Joſhua (appointed 


with | 


| 
Amanuenſis (Lat.) a 


ͤ— 


Amar 
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to be 


very bi 
ous. 


that 


hinder 


time 


ther : 


a far 
pole. 
oſus ) 
words. 


kinde 


ſour, 
Amarulent ( amarulentus ) 
tter, ſpightful, enyi- | 


Amarous Camarus) bit- 
ter, ſharp, froward, hard 
appeaſed, ſpightful, 


Amazons ( amaxones ) 
warlike women of Scythia, 


had bur one Teat 


(their name in Greek 
importing as much) they 
were very manlike , and 
did cur off their right 
breaſt , that ir might not 


their . ſhooting z 


for they were excellent 
Archers 3 they lived by 
chemſclves, and if at any 


they went to their 


Husbands or neighbouring 
men, and conceived if 
it were a Female childe 
they kept it; if a Mile, 
they ſent it to the Fa- 


rhe Country where 


they live is denominated 
from them, and called 4 
mazonia. | 

Ambage ( ambages ) an 
idle circumſtance of words, 


fetched ſpeech , or 


a ſpcech far from the pur- 


Bac, 


Ambagious ( ambagi- 


full of idle cir- 


cumſtances of Þ ſpeech or 


Amber, ( ambra ) 2 


of hard yellow 


Gum, wherewith they 
make 
lets. 


Beads and Brace- 


— 


| Dio ſcorides faith y it 
falls in manner cf 2 
liquor from Poplar Trees 
into the River PO in 
Italy , where it congeals 
and becomes hard. Bur 
IL. Guicciard affirms (and 
more probably) that it 
is the juice of 2 ſtone, 
which grows like à Coral 
in. Poland in a Moun- 
tain of the North Sex, clean 
covered With water, and in 
the months eſpecially of Sep- 
tember and December, this 
liquor is by violence of 
the Sea , rent from the 
Rock, and caſt into the 
Havens of Poland and the 
neighbouring Countries. 
Beſides its beauty, and 
the quality it hath of 
burning like pitch, and 
attracting ftrawes and I- 
ron, like the Adamanr, 
it is good for ſtopping the 
blood, Falling ſickneſs, 
Dropſies and many other 
Diſeaſes. Heyl. Zut ſee 
more of the quality and 
nature of Amher, in Do- 
ctor Browns Vulgar Errors, 
in the fourth Chapter. of 
the ſecond Book. 
Ambergreece, or Im⸗ 
bergriſe ( Fr. Ambergris) 
a ſweer Aromatick juice or 
perfume fo called. E. 
tius and Simeon Sethius 
C Greek Authors) af- 
firm it to be a kinde of Bi. 
tumen coming forth of the 
Fountains or Springs in the 
C 3 bot 
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bottom of the Sea, and that 
by floating upon the water 
it becomes hard, c. A 
great quantity thereof is 
found in Sofala and in the 
Iſles of Comaro, Demogra, Mo- 
xambique, and along this 
Tra& even to the Iſles of | 
Maldina or Naledina , which 
look into the Eaſt. There is 
Amber of four ſeveral co 


tours : White, Gray, Red, 


and Black, which comes ac- 


cording to the variety ot| 


places or Regions where it is 
found, the gray is preferred 


beſere all the other, and i: | 
known to be good, if. when |: 


piicking it with a pin, it de- 


livers forth a moiſture like } 


oyle. The fume of ir is 


good againſt the falling-fick- | 
neſs, and comfortable to the 
brain. | 


Ambidexter Lat. ex ambo 


and dexter) he that uſeth hi: 


left hand as well as his right, 
that plays on both ſides. In 
our Common Law it ſignifies 
that Juror or embraceor ; 


that takes of both parties, for | 


the giving his Verdict. He 
forfeits ten times ſo much as 
he takes, Anno 38. Edw. 3. cap. 
12. Cromptons Iuſtice of Peace, 
fol. 1 56. B. | 
Imbidextrous: That can 
uſe both hands, that plays 
on hoth ſides. | 
Ambient Cambiens) envi- 
roning, encompaſſing, ſeek- 
ing of honor ambitiouſl/. 


Ambifa rious Cambifarius) | 
double, or that ma; be taken | 


borh ways. 


— — 
— 


Ambiguity ( ambiguitas ) 
doubrtulaeſs, inceriainty, ob- 
ſcurity: . | 

Ambiguous ( ambigucſus) 
doubtful, obſcure. 

Ambilebous ( ambilevus ) 
left · handed. Vulg. ET. 

I mbijloge T ( ambilogium)) a 


| Ambtlogy F doubtful ſpeech. 


Imbiloquent (ambiloquus) 
that ſpeaks doubtfully, or 
that can ſpeak two langua- 
ges. | 

Amboſexous ( amboſexus) 
thatis both male and female, 
or of both ſexes. 

I mblygone (Gr.) ablunt 
angle, or a tryangle, one of 
,Wh-ſ: angles is blunt. Cotg. 


Ambꝛoſe (Gr.) divine, im- 
mortal. . 
| Imbzolia (Gr.) is Poeti- 
cally uſed for the meat of rhe 
Gods, as Near was their 
drink. It is ſometimes taken 
for immortality. | 
Ambꝛoſſack) ( ambroſtanus ) 
Ambꝛzoſial >. divine, fra- 
Ambzoſtan ] grant, ſweet- 
(ſmelling, a'fo immortal. 

Ambulatoꝛ y (ambulacrum) 
ſubſtantively is a place to 
walk in, a Gallery. ; 
Imbulatozy(ambulatorias) 
adjectively, going or walking 
up and down, changeable. 
Amburbtal (amburbialis) 
that goes about the City. 
Amburbial Sacriſces were, 
when the beaſt went about 
the City before be was ſacri- 
inced; ; 

, Ambulcado (Spa.) ſoul- 
diers hid in a ſecret place to 
| | entrap 
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entrap the enemy unawares; 
an ambuſh, a way- laing, or 
laying in wait for. 

Ambuſtion (ambuſtio) a 
burning or ſcorching about. 

3 rebean Uzrſe (Carmen 
Amebeum) a Song or Verſe 
when one anſwers another by 
courſe, or is ſung by turns. 

men (Heb. i. e. vere) in 
the cud of Prayer, a wiſhing 
that ir may be ſo, ſo be it. 
But when it is found repea: | 
ed two ſeveral times, as Amen 
Amen, then it implies ver!ly, 
verily, for confirmation of a 
truth, Matt. 18. 3. Ioh. 6,26 
Durantus faith, that Amen 
imports, Be it to us which 


we have prayed for. Amen! 
is uſed in moſt languages; in 
Turky they uſe (Homin) in- 
ſtead of it. S. H. B. 

Amenity (amenitas) plea- 
ſantneſs, mirth, delight, ami- 
ry. 
Amcrciament ( from the 
Fr. Merci, i. Mercy) ſignifies 
the pecuniary puniſhment of 
an offender againſt the King 
or other Lord in his Court 
that is found to be ( in miſeri- 
cordia ) i. io have offended 
and to ſtand at the Mercy of 
the King or Lord. There 
ſcems to he a difference be- 
twWeen Amerciamentt and Fines 
Kitch in fol. 214. For Fines, 
as takt n for puniſhments, are 
puniſnments cetrain , which 
grow expreſly from ſome Sta- 
tute, and Amerciaments are ſuch 
as are arbitrahly impoſed by 
Affeerors. Cow. 


—— 
—_ 


compais. 


plexed. 


HW 


Amicable 
friendly, like a friend. | 
Amict or Amice (amifus, 
ut) a garment or attire ; par- 
ricularly it is that linen at- 
tire, which Prieſts put on, 
when they veſt themſelves, 
by vrhich is repreſented the 
head cloth, wherewich the 
Jews covered the face and eys 
of our Saviour, when buffet 
ing they ſaid Prophecy, who is 
be that ſtruck thee? 


America. One of the four 
parts of the world, ſo called 
from Americus Veſpxſius a Flo- 
tentine, Who with Columbus 
a Genoeſe, firſt diſcover'd this 
Couatry,abour the yeer 1492 
which is moſt aptly called the 
New world ; new, for the late 
diſcovery; and world, for the 
vaſt ſpaciouſneſs of it. For 
it heing divided into two 
parts; Mexicana and Peruana, 
the compaſs of the fuſt is 
deemed 19000 , of the other 
13000 miles. Heyl. 

American Diſcaſe. 

great Pox, brought firſt from 
the Indies by the Spanyards 
into Chriſtendom, and at the 
Siege of Naples, they beſtow - 
ed iron the French their e- 
nemies in the yecr 1528, Sce 
Morbus Gallicus. | 

Amfracuoſity (an fracfus 
fitac) a manifold winding, 
turning, inyolution,intricacy, 


Amkractuous (an fractuoſus) 
full of turnings or windings, 
intricate, maze-like, per- 


C 4 


( amicabilis ) 


The 


| 


Amie-! 


— 
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| A micted ( amichus) cloath- 
ed or covered with a garment 

Amie, from the French 
Amie, that is, beloyed , and 
that from Amatus, a name 
common both ro men and 
women. The Earls and Dukes 
of Savoy , who are commonly 
called Aime, were in Latine 
called Amadeus, that is, loving 
God, as Theophilus, We now 
uſe Amias for this, in diffe- 
rence from Amie the womans 
name. Camden. 

Amis ion ( amiſſio) a le ſs 
or loſe. ' 

To Amit (amitt o) to loſe; 
to pardon. 

Ammodite ( ammodites ) a 
creeping vermin like a Viper, 
but of a ſandy colour, and ful] 
of black ſpots. 

Yinmonlack. A kind of 
gum almoſt like Frankincenſe, 
ſo called, becauſe it gro ws in 
Lybia, neer the place where 
the Temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon or Hammon was. There 
is alfoa kinde of ſalt ſo called, 
which is found in Africa un- 
_ ſand, and is like Alum. 

ull, 


Amneſtp (amneſtia) forget. 
ſulneſs of things paſt. Icon. 
Bafil. = 
Amnick (amnicus) of or be- 
longing co a River. 

A 22 taken either for 
2 diſtinct people deſcended 
from Amon, or generally uſed 
tor all the Heathen (whereof 
they were the worſt and wic- 
kedeſt) which pe ſſeſſed the 


land, Gen 13. 16. If. 2. 10. 
Am 2.9. 


Amphibolica 
I mphibologtcal 
or doubtfully ſpoken. 
Ainphyittions( AmphyZHones) 
were the moſt noble Coun. 
| {cliors of Greece, ſelected our 
of the twelve privyCities,and 
inſtituted either by Acriffus 
(as Strabo)) or (as Halicarnaſ- 
I ſxus thinks) by Amphidyon 
the ſon of Helen, ſrom whom 
they ſeem to have derived 
their name: They had power 
to decide all controverſies, 
and to enact Laws for the 
common good, their meetings 
were at the beginning of the 
Spring and Autumn. Heyl. and 


To Imphioni3e, i. to play 
the Amphion, to was the au- 
thor of harmony, and by his 
Elo. 


( amphibo- 
doubtful 


Amoꝛiſt (amator ) a lover, an | 
amorous fellow, a wooer, 
Amoꝛzoſo (Ital.) a he lover, 
and Amoroſa, a ſhe lover. 
Amoꝛtſ from the Fr. Amorti) 
extinguiſhed, deaded, quen- 
ched, Hence tis we uſe to ſay 
to thoſe that are melancholy, 
what, al Amort? or amorrti:ycd | 
To Amoitize from mors) 
to deaden, kill or ſlay. Lord 
Bacon and Chaucer. | 
Amotton (amotio) a remes | 
viag or putting away. 
Amphibolsegy (amphibolo- 
gi a word ur ſpeech that 
nath a double or doubtſul uns 
derftanding or meaning. 
Frphibiou3 ( amphibius ) 
that lives as wellin the wa- 
ter, as on the land. 


Amphibolous | 


3 


, 
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! 
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Eloquence brought men from 
ſavageneſs to civility. Apol. 
for Learning. 2 

Impbyſcians (amphiſci: ) 
ſuch people as live under the 
burning Zone, neer the Equi- 
noctial line, ſo called, becauſe 
their ſhadows at noon are 
ſomeiimes towards the North, 
ſometimes toward the South. 
Bull. 

Amphitheater ( amphithea- 


tram) a kind of round Scat- 
fold or Play-houſe full of 
benches of divers heights, ſor 
people to fic and behold pubs | 
lique exerciſcs 3 It differs 
from 2 Theater as the Full 
Moon from the half: this was | 
but half- circled, that round, | 
and compoſed as it were of 
two Theaters, and is thereof 
ſo called. of Julius Ceſar, 
(fays Polydor Virgil) built che 

hcſt Amphitheatre in the field 

and conſecrated it to Mars. 

Verona a City in Lombardy 

boaſts ofan Amphitheatre,able 

ro contain 80000 people. 
Heil. And Veſpatians Ampbi- 

theatre at Rome , ſaid to be as 

great. Theodorick King of 
the Goths did utterly aboliſh 
che paſtimes then uſed to be 
exhibited upon theſe Amphi. 
theatres. 

Imphitrite (Gr.) the 
wife of Neptune uſed ſor the 
Sea. Ovid. 5 

Imphozal ( amphoralis 
containing or pertaining to 
Amphora, which is a veſſel or 
pot with two ears, by ſome ta- 


gallons, Anciently the Ita- 
lick Amphora contained five 
Gallons, the Artick Ampbora 
ſeven Gallons and Dimid. 
Godwin.143. 

Ampliation - (ampliatio) a 
deſetting or prolonging of 
Judgement or tryal, till 
the cauſe he better certifyed : 
an enlargement, 2 Reprive, 

Amplification(amplificario) 
an amplifying , enlarging or 
dilating. 

Amplitude (amplitudo)great- 
— dignity, breadth, large- 
neſs. 


ken for à Rundlet of nine 


| bur that he paſt through her, 


that ſtretcheth far, or hath a 
[large ſcope, ; 

Impullous (C ampullarins) 
pertaining to, Or empty as 4 
bottle or ſuch like veſſel: al- 
ſo proud, ſwelling or gorge» 
ous. 


a cutting off, away or about, 
a proyning. 

Amulete (amuletum) a ball 
like a Pomander, good againſt 
infection or bewitching 3 al- 
ſo any thing that is hanged - 
bout the neck to preſerve one 
from bewitching and infe- 
ion. 

Ina. A barbarous word uſed 
by Phyſicians, and ſignifies of 
every one a little quantity. 


retiques , Whoſe erroneous 
Tenents or the greateſt part 
of them are, a 

x That Chrift took not 
fleſh from the Virgin Mary, 


as 


A mplivagant(amplivagus) | 


Inabaptiſts, a ſort of He- 


Amputation (amputatis) |. 


— ——_— 
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glaſs, or rain through a ſpout. 

2 That there is no original 
fin. 

3 That children ought not 
to be baptized. 

4 That ſuch as have been 
baptized in their infancy 
ought to be re-bapeized when 
they come to yeers of diſcre- 
tion. 3 | 

5 That lay-people may 
preach and admmnifter the Sa- 
craments, 

s That Abſolution and the 
Church. peace ought to be 
denyed to ſuch, who are fal. 
len into any grievous ſin, yea 
though they repent of ir. 

7 That Luther and the 
Pope are falſe Prophets, hut of 
the two, Luther the worſt. 

In matters of State they hold, 

1 That the people may de- 
poſe their Magiſtrates and 
chief Rulers. 

2 That a Chriſtian with a 
good Conſcience may not take 
upon him or bear the office of 
Magiſtrate, or keep an) Court 
of Juſtice. 

3 That none may admini- 
ſter an oath to another. 

4 That no malefactot ought 
to be put to death. 

In family- government they 
hold, 

x That no man hath a pro- 
perty in his goods, bur that 
all things ought to be held in 
common. 

2 Thar it is wſul to have 
more wives then one at once, 
3 That a man may put a- 


as the Sun beams do through 


— — 


of you may ſee more at large 


of Anabaptiſis, Entituled the 
| Dippers dipt, and in Hereffogra- 


way his wife, if ſhe differ from 
him in point of Religion, 
and be not of their Sett. 
There are divers ſorts cf 
Anabaptiſls , whereof ſome 
hold but part of theſe opini- 
ons, ſome all of them, and 
others more then theſe, wher- 


in Doctor Featley's deſcription 


phy an Engliſh book ſo called. 
Melanfthon ſaith , that one 
Nich. Stork ficſt broached As 
nabaptiſm in Germany, ahour 
the yeer 1321. Which doth 
very much raign at this time 
in many parts of Chriſten- 
dom. 
Anabathzum (anabathrum ) 
2 Pulpir or any place where- 
unto we aſccnd by ſteps or 
ſtayrs. 
Anachoꝛite) Anchoreta C ſo 
or called, becauſe 
Anchoꝛet N they uſe to live | 
yd N ops i.retired from com 
pany) a kinde of Religious | 
perſons that live ſolitarily in 
Cells, and dig their graves 
with rbeir nayls. 
Anachꝛoniciſm (Gr.) an cr. 
Inach:oniſm { rorinChro. 
nology , or an undue conne- 
xion of time, a falſe Chro- 
nicling, a repeating of tĩme. 
Vnachozetical 5 ( Anacboreta | 
Anachozetal 8 I) be 
ſonging to ſolitatineſs or Her- 
mires, | 
Jnacreontick Uerſe ( ſo 
called from Anacreon, a Lyrick 
Poet, who was the firſt in- 


venrer | 
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ventor of it) conſiſts of ſeven | 
'#| ſyllables, which ſyllables, as 
I rake it, are not tyed to any 
* | certain Law of quantity. As 
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Sat et quiere dulci. | 
F eſſum fovere corpus. | 
FInadem( anadema)a kind of 
ornament for womens heads, | 
as Garlands, Coronets or bor- 
6 
Anaglyphik or Anaglpp- | 
tick (anaghphicus) pertaining | 
to the Arr of Carving, Em- 
boſſing or Engraving. 

A nagogical (anagogeticus) 
ſubtile, or of deep underſtand- 
ing, or belonging unto high 
matters. 

Fnagtammatiſm. The 
Art of making Anagrams, 
which is 2 diſſolution of a 
name truly written into his 
letters, as his Elements, and a 
new connexion of it by Arti. 
ficial ttanſpoſi ion ( without 
addition, ſubſtraction. or 
change of any Letter) into 
different words, making ſome 
perſect ſenſe applyable to the 
perſon named 3 as 
Carolus Stuartus, Anglie, Scotia 

& Hibernie Rex. 

Anagr, | 
Aula, Regno, Statu exusyis, & 

hoſtili arte neca boris. 
The preciſe in this practiſe, 
ſtrictiy obſerving all the parts 
of the definition, are onely 
bold with H, either in omit. 
ing or retaining it, for that ir 
cannot challenge the right of 
a letter, but the Licentiates, 
ſome what licentiouſſy, leſt 
they ſhould prejudice poeti- 


thematical Inſtrument, wher- 


cal liberty, will pardon them - 


ſelves for doubling or reject. 
ing a letrer, if the ſenſe fall 
wrly, and think it no injury 
to uſe E for A, for V., & for 
Z, and C for K, and contrari- 
wiſe. 

The Greeks (ſaith Camden) 
refer this invention to Lyco- 
pbron, who was one of thoſe 
poets, whom the Greeks0al- 
led the ſeven ſtars or Pleiades, 
and ffourifhed abour the yeer 
390 before Chriſt, in the 
time of Ptolomens Philadels 
phas King of -Zgypt, whoſe 
name he thus Anagramma- 
tized. n 

IT OAEMAI OE. 
Am t . Made of beny. 

And upon Arfinee his wite, 

thus. APZIN OH. 
"29s 70d. June's Violet. 

Anagraph ( anagraphe) a | 
regiſtring or recording of 
matters: an Inventoty. 

Analects (analeFa) frag- 
ments, {craps of meat ot 
crums gathered together; and 
metaphorically it is uſed for 
collections or fragments of 
learning, gathered out of any 
Book or Author. 6 
Analem (analemma) Mi. 


by is found out the elevation 
of any Planet, or the height 
of any other thing. 
Analogiſm (analogiſmus) a 
forcible Argument, from the 
Cauſe to the Effet, imptying 
an unanſwerable neceſſiry. | 


Bnalogy(analogia) rhe juſt 


| 


proportion, correſpondenee 


— 


and 
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| or unfolding of an intricate 


| ly aſed in Tragedies, hath 3 
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and meaſure, which the ob- 
ject or ſubject holds, with the 
true reaſon required therein: 
An Agreement, harmony or 
apt anſ(wering of the thing to 
the conſiderations proper 
thereunto. El. of Ar. 


Analogous ( analogicus ) 
AInalogical{ proportional, 
equal. 

Pnalogiſts (analogiſtæ) ru- 


tors that are not bound ro 
give account of thoſe whom 
they have under tuition, as 
8 and protectors of 
ards. 7 
Analpſis( Lat.) a reſolution 


matter: or a reſolving or di- 
ſtribution of the whole into 
parts. 
Inalpze, to reſolve or expli- 

cate an intricate matter, (Fc. 

Analptick That which re- 
ſolveth. 
= Ynanias (Heb.) the grace 
of the Lord, or (as ſome will 
have it) Divinatio Domini. 

Anapeſt ( anapæſtus) a foot 
in a Latin verſe, conſiſting of 
two ſhort- ſyllables and one 
long, as, vacuas. 

Anapeſtick Merſe ( anapaſti- 


cum )or Ari ſtophanick common 


ſeet, an Anapæſt, a Dacty le and 
a Spondee, which are uſed in 
all parts of the verſe indiffe- 
cently, as, 

Caſtos ſequitur mala paupertas, 
Vitioque potens regnat adulter. 
I napologetical (from Gr. 


Anapologetos ) ine xcuſable, or 
vi thout excuſe. 


| 
Anarchique ( anarchicus * 


of man or beaſt, aSurgeons do 


out rule or government. 

Anarchy (anarchia) when 
people are without a Prince 
or Ruler; lack of Goyern- 
ment, confuſion. 
| Anarchiſm, the Doctrine, 
Poſitions or Art of thoſe that 
teach Anarchy; alſo the being 
it ſelf of the people without a 
Prince or Ruler. 

Anathem (from the Gr. anc - 
thema with an eta or & longum) 
an offering or gift gi ven to an 
Idol, or to the Church, and 
hanged up in the Temple in 
reſtimony of devotion or 
thankſgiving. 

Anat hem (from Anathema 
with anepſlon cr ebreve)a man 
that isaccurſed or given to the 
divel by Excommunication 3 
alſo execration or excommu- 
nication it ſelf. Anathema Ma · 
ranatha is one accurſed for e- 
ver, or eternal exccration, 1 
Cor,6.21. Anathema belongs to 
all obſtinate ſcandalous offen- 
ders: Anatbema Maranatha be- 
longs onely to blaſphemers of 
the H. Ghoſt, Gal. i 9. Rom. 9. 2. 

Anathematize anathematizo) 
to excommunicate, to ſwear, 
curſe and give to the devil. 
Anatiferous (rom Anas) 
that brings the diſcaſe or age 
of old: women. Dr. Br. 
Anatociſm (anatociſmus) a 
yeerly revenue of uſury, and 
tak ing uſury for uſury. 

3 atome (anatomia) the in- 
ciſion or cutting up the body 


to diſcover the ſubſtance, acti- 


| 


| 


| belonging to Anarchy, with» | 


ons & uſe of every part. = 
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| Anatomical ( anatomicus ) 


belonging to, or skilſul in that 
Art. 2 
3natomize , to cut up the 
body of man c. Ut ſupra. 
Inchozal (anchoxals) per- 
taining to the Anchor or 
Cable. 

InchozeTe. A religious wo- 
man that lives ſolitarily in a 
Cell. Vide Ancborite. 

Ancil Cancile) was a ſhort 
Buckler or Scutcheon which 
was formed without corners, 
being rebated on each ſide in 
the faſhion of a decreſſant or 
Moon in the laſt quarter. This 
Ancile (as they ſay) fell from 
Heaven into the hands of King 
Numa in time of a Plague at 
Rome, and he being adver- 
tiſed by Egeria, that it was 
for the health of the City, 
and ought to be kept ſafe, 
cauſed eleven more to be 
made ſo like, as they could 
not be known from the pat- 
tern, which h:reby was pre- 
ſerved; the keeping hereof 
was committed ro the 12. 
Sali, Livie and Fern. 

Andzew (Gr. Andreas) 
manly or manſul. 

Andꝛogpnal ( andreęynus) 
pertaining to male and fe- 
male, Hermaphroditical. 

Andꝛog ne (androgynas) he 
that is male and female, an 
Hermaphrodire. 

Antractuoſitp. Sce Am- 
ſractuoſity. 

Anelate, a Faulchion or 
wood-knife , which I gather 
our of M. Par, p.535 & 542. 


— 


| 


| go degrees. 


Angellical ( angelicus) of or 
like an Angel, | 
Angelo (Fr.) a kind of little 
Cheeſes in France, ſo called. 
Ingle ( angulus ) a corner, 
nook, or ſecrer place. It is al 
ſo a Geometrical term for 2 
corner, included by two lines; 
of which there are three ſorts, 
to wit, 4 right, an acute, and 
obtuſe angle. 
1 A Kight Angle, is when 
the two lines meeting do 
frame a juſt ſquare Angle of 


2 An Acute, is when the 
two lines encloſe leſs then a 
ſquare , thereby becoming 
more ſharp, and therefore 4 
cute. a 
3 An Obtuſe Angle, Is when 
the ewo lines include more 
then the ſquare, making it 
thereby the more blunt and 
dull, and is therefore called | 
Obtuſe. Enchiridion of forti- 
fication. 

4 ngoz (Lat.) anguiſh or 
grief either of body or mind. 


of or belonging to a Snake, 

Angular ( angularis ) 
which hach angles or corners, 
crooked. 

Ingularity. Fulneſs of 
Angles or corners; the being 
of a thing cornerwiſe. 

Anguſt ( angu#us ) ſtrait, 
narrow, ſlender, | 
Anhelation ( anhelatio ) 
ſhorcreis of breath, difh- 
culty of breathing, the 
Pchiſique. 


Ul 


Anheled (anhelus) which 


Inguiicous ( anguineus) | 


— 


breatheth 


© wh. 
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culty, 


winded. 


Antty 


dtion. 


Animal. 


creature. 


ex nature. 
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Animality (animalitus the 
eſlence or being of a living 


Animate (animo) to heart- 
en or encourage, to give life 
or infpire with life. 
Antmoſitpſanimoſita) live- 
lineſs, courage, ſtoutneſs. 

Annals (amales) brief hiſto- 
ries or Chronicles of things 
done from yeer to yeer, pro- 
perly ſpoken of things done 
in: former ages, not in the pre- 
ſent. Tacitus applies to Annals, 
matters of ſtare ; To Diaries, 
Acts and accidents of a mean- 


Innaltſt, he that makes or 
writes ſuch Annals or yeerly 
Chronicles. 

Annarian Law, was a Law 
among the Romans, firſt pre- 
poſed by L. Julius, a Tribune 
of the Commons, touching 


Anilitp (anilita) old age of 
women: dotage. 
Fnimable (animabilis) that 
which may have life or ſoul. 
Animadverſion ( animad- 
verſio.)-an obſerving, confider- 
ing. or giving attention unto, 
allo a puniſhment or corre- 


Animal (Lat. ab anima) a 
living creature that hath 
ſenſe, man or beaſt: ſome» 
times we call a block: head or 
coll head an Animal. Animal 
Spirit, Sce in Vital. 

Animalillio( Span.) a little 


| 


breatheth with pain or diffi- 
puffed up, broken- 


| 


| 


ſame, Liuy. 

of ſpirituel livings ; ſo called 
becauſe the rare fo paid, is al- 
ſo after one yeers profit. Theſe 
Annats (lays Pol.Virgil) began 
firſt at che Popes own Bene- 
fices, whereof he was Patron. 
But Clement the fifth generally 
decreed it in the yeer 1308. 
Boni face the ninth, and John 
the 22, renewed that De- 
Cree. 

Inne (Hebr. Hannah) gra- 
cious or merciful. 
Anneale. To paint upon 
'glais, to annoint, or do any 
thing with oyl. 

Anni kerous (aun fer) that 
bears fruit all the yeer. 
Annihllate (anni hilo) is the 
| Oppoſite to creation, that as 
to create, is to make ſome- 
thing of nothing, or to pro- 
duce an effect withaut the 
help of precedent materials: 
ſo to annihilate is uttei ly to 
deſtroy or to reduce ſome- 
thing to its old nothing; and 
as to create is an action pro- 
per onely to God himſelf, ſo 
in like maner to annihzjlate is 
| onely proper to Him, whereas 
| other kinds of production: 
and corruprions are the ordi- 
| nary effects of ſublunary and 
: ſecond Cauſes. 

Inniverſarp ( anniverſarus) 
that comes every yeer at 2 
certain time, yeerly, or from 
i yeer to yeer, 


| the yeer of the age requiſite, 
and meer to ſue for any pub- 
lique office, or to exerciſe the 
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Innats Firſt fruits paid . 
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Thoſe 
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Thoſe were of old called An- 

niverſary days,wheron the mar- 
ryrdoms or death-days of Sts, 
were celebrated yeerty in the 
Church ; or the days where- 

on atthe yeers end,men were 
wont yeerly to pray for the 
ſouls of their deceaſed friends 
according to the continued 
cuſtom of Roman Catholi ques 

Innoſtty ( annoſitas) old 
age, agedneſs. 

Annotation (annotatio) a 
noting or marking. 

Annuai(anzual;z) of or be- 
longing ro the yeer, yeerly or 
every yeer. 

An: ity (annuus reditus,) a 
yeerly Rent to be paid for 
term of life or ye ers, or in 
Fee. There are divers dit. 
ferences between a Rent and 


is, that every Rent is going out 
of Land, and an Annuity 
goes out of no Land, but 
charges onely the perſon of 
the granter, or his heirs, that 
have Aſſets by deſcenr. The 


— 


* 


an Annuity, whereof the firſt | 


' ſecond difference is, that for 

the recovery of an — 
no Action lies, but onely the 
Writ of Annuity againſt the 
Granter, his heirs or ſucceſs 
fors : but of a Rent the ſame 
Actions lye, as do of Land, as 
the caſe requires. The third 
difference is, that an Annuity 
is never taken for Aſſets, be- 
cauſe it is no Free hold in 
Law, nor ſhall be put in exe- 
cution upon a Statute» Mer- 
chant, Statute-Staple, or Ele- 


and Student, Dial. 1 cap. 2. And 
Dyer fol. 345. num. a, ſpeaks 
alſo to this effect. 
Annul (annibilo) to fru- 
ſtrate, make void or bring to 
nought. 

Innulated (ammilatus) that 
weareth rings, ringed. | 

Annulet ( annulus) a Ring 
or any thing like a Ring. 

Innunciate (annuntio) to 
declare unto, to bring news 
or a meſſage. 

Bnoiſance. See Nuſance. 

Anomaly ( anomalia) ine- 
quality, irregularity , unlike- 
neſs. - 

Anomalous (anomalus) in- 
equal, unlike, irregular. Vul. | 
Er. 

Fnonymal ( anonymus J) } 
without name, withour Au- 
thor. 8 

Anopſy Gr.) want of ſight, 
dimneſs of fighc, dark neſs of 
colour. Vul. Er. 

Inozeryp (anorexia) queas 
ſineſs of Stomack, want of 
appetite, 

Antagoniſt ( antagoniſta ) 
one thar eonrends for maſte- 
ry againſt another; an adver · 


— 


Rs a. — — 


eit. as a Rent may. Door 


— — 


ſary or enemy. 

Antartick Circle ( antar- 
Aicus circulus) a Circle in the 
Heavens ſourhwards towards 
the Antipodes, remote from 
our ſight, ſo called becauſe it 
is oppoſite to the ArFick Cir- 
cle, and is 45 degrees diſtant 
from the Tropick of Capri- | 
corn. Heyl. 

Antarctick Pole. The 
South Pole of the world 
Ante 


— 


* 


| forerunner. 


— — 
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Ante acts (ante-aFa) deeds 
done in former times, by. 
paſt actions. 

Anteambulate ſanteambulo) 
to go before, as Uſhers do. 

Antecedaneous, the ſame 
with Antecedent. Apol. for 
Learning. 

Antecede (antecedo) to go 
before, to excel or ſurpals. 

Antecedent ( antecedens ) 
that hath a Relative, that 
goes before or excels; In an 
Argument or diſcourſe con- 
fiſting of two Propoſitions, 
which by Logicians is called 
an Enthymem:the firſt propoſi- 
tion is called the Antecedent, 
the other inferred out of the 
firſt, is called the Conſe- 
quent. 

Fnteceſsion (anteceſſio) a 
going before or excelling- 

Atttecurſoz (Lat.) one 
that runs or rides before, a 


K 


- Antediluvian ( from ante 
and diluvies ) before the de. 
luge or grear flood, By. | 
Antefact ( antefaFum) a 
deed done before, a former 
action. | 
Antegenital (antegenitalis) } 
born before, elder born. 
Antegreſston (antegreſſus) | 
a going before. 
Anteloqup Canteloguium) 
a Preface, or the firſt place or 
turn in ſpeaking: alſo a term, 
which Srage-Players uſe, by 
them called their Cue. 
Antemeridian (anremeridi- 
aus) before noon, or mid- 


Anteoccupation (antercca- 
Patio) a preventing, or ſeiſing 
firſt. 
Antepone ( antepono) ro put 
or ſer before, to prefer. 
Anterioꝛ (Lat.) that is be- 
fore; the former. 
Auntebene (antevenio) to 
come before, to antici pate, or 
preſent. 
Inthemn. See Antiphon. 
Anthime (anthimut) W that 
| Ant hine Canthinus) (is, ful 
of, or made of flowers, or of 
the hony comb. — 
Anthologv (Gr. ) a ſpeak- 
ing or treating of flowers. 

Anthologicks (anthologica) 
books that intreat of flow, 
ers or herbs. 

Anthony ( from the Gr. 
Anthos a flower) flouriſh- 
ing- 

Anthꝛomancp (Gr.) divi- 
nation by the raiſing of dead 
men. Cotgr. 
Anthꝛopophagpy (Gr.) a 


feeding on mans fleſn; hence 


Inth:opophagize, to play |. 


the Canibal, to cat or feed on 
mans fleſh. ; 
Anthꝛ opopathy (Gr.) hu- 
mane or mans paſſion. 
Anthꝛopomozphites (an- 
thropomorphite) a ſect of ſimple 
Heretiques that began in &. 
gipt about the year of Chriſt 
395 in time of Pope Siricius 
and of the Emperour Theodo- 
frus the elder : their peculiar 
Doctrine was, that God had a 
body or corporeal ſhape, cons | 
fiſting of head, neck, arms, 


| day: 


(oc. like a man, having their | 


appellation 
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' | macius. 


or near to the bed chamber. 


, foreſtal. 


' | the dating of a Lerter or 
+ | other writing before the time 
: | of the making or writing 


Virgin. Sir-Tho. Mere. 


painting or carving of divers 
I | ſhapes of Men, Birds, Flowers, 
J Fiſhes, Cc. imperfetly, and 


| erary or againſt Chriſt. 


AN 


AN 


— 


word d -, which ig. 
nifles Man, they arcallo com- 
monly called Vadiani or Au: 
diani , from their cſteemed 
Father or Author Audams, a 
Syrian, that lived about the 
year 3 80. in time of Pope Da- 


Antichꝛiſt (antichriſtus) an 
enemy or adveriary to Chriſt. 
It is compcunded of the 
Greek propoſition Anti and 
Chriflus, which ſignifies con- 


Antichambꝛe (Fr. any out- 
ward chamber, which is next 


Anticipate ( anticipo) to 
take beſore, to prevent, to 


Antidate (46 ante & Datus) 


- 


thereof. 


ticks enemies to the bleſſed 


Antidote ( antidotum ) 2 


+ | medicine or preferyative a- 


gainſt venom2or poyſon. 
Anttke work Cab antes i. a 
prop or buttreſs) a work in 


appellation from the Greek 


Antidicomarians . i: Maries 
| | adveffaries, a ſort of Here- 


———_— 


diſorderly mixr and made 
one our of another for delight 


1] ſake. Ball. 


To Antigonize, to play the 


Anti zonus, who was a houn- 


{| tiful King of Macedonia. 


— 
* 


lead, 


Antigraph (antigraphum) 
an example, a copy, a coun- 
terpane. 

Antigrapher (antigraphus) 
a Controller, Treaſurer, he 
that keeps the accounts or 
money received to thePrinces 
uſe, a maker or keeper of 
counterpanes of Deeds. 

Antilogy ( antilogia ) 

Intiloquy 5 contradidion 
gainſaying or everthwarting. 

Antimetrical contrary, or 
againſt the rule or order of 
meeter, or verſe. Recl. Pap. 

Intimony ( antimmnium ) 
iS a vein of the earth, like 
howbeit it hath this 
difference from a metal; a 
metal meltes, Antimony is bray- 
ed, and will be burnt rather 
than moltenzit is cold and dry 
in the third degree, and is uſed 
in Collyries for the eyes. Vig. 

Intimonial, belonging to 
Antimony. 

Antinomp (antinomia) the 
repugnance or contrariery be- 
tween two Laws, or the con- 
trarying of a Law. It was the 
cuſtom in Athens to delegate 
five perfons, to reviſe and ex- 
amine every year the contra- 
ry-Tit/es of Law, which they 
called Antinomies. (7c. 
Antinomians (ab c con- 
tr1, & v lex, quaſi, ad- 
verſarii legis; adverſaries to 
the Law are à ſort of 


1 


R-formiſts hatchr in Lu- 
ther days, abcur one hun- 
dred and thirty years ſince, 
hy a diſciple once of Luther, 


| 


called John fir-named Iſſebius 


D (from 


— 
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(from the Town Iſlebium, 
where he and Luther were 
both horn in the County of 
Mansfield in Germany ) a huſ- 
bandman. The Tenets of that 
Sect are; That there be no de- 
vils; That the men of the. 
Geſpel are not bound to do 
the good works of Gods 
Law, as being neither necel- 
- [fary, nor profitable; That 
whatſoever ſins a man falls in- 
to, be they Whoredoms, A- 
dulteries, Thefts, Rebellions, 
or what ever other, yet if he 
do but believe the promiſes of 
the Goſpel, he is ſure to be ſa- 
ved; with ſuch other dam- 
nable points. This Herefie is 
ſtill lurking in many corners 
of Chriſtendom; one John 
Eaton is ſaid to have been the 
firſt profeſſor of this Sect in 
Eng land. 

Antipaſt, Thefirſt diſh of 
a dinner. 
Antipathp(antipathia)a con · 
tratiety in natute, or natutal 
repugnance, a contrariety in | 
paſſions orinclinarions, a dif | 
agreement of diſpoſitions. 

Antipathetical (anti and 
patheticus) of a contrary pal- 
ſion or nature. 

Ant iperiſtaũg, a term uſed 
in Nu loſophy, when heat be- 
ing kept in by cold, waxes 
the ſtronger in it ſelf, or cold 
kept in by heat grows more 
vehement: an encounter of 
contra ies, or contrary cir- 
cumſtance. Dub. 

Antipelargy(antipelargefts) 


the reciprocal love of chil- 


—_— — 


— 


ö 


dren to their Parents, or 
(more generally) any sequi- 
tal or mutual kindnels, Cotgr. 

Antiphꝛaſle (antiphrafis) a 
figure, where a word hath a 
contrary meaning. 

Antiphzaſtical, that hath 
orgi ves a Contrary meaning to 
words. 

Antiphone ( antiphona) an 
Anthemn, a kinde of Verſe or 
Sentence, which Church- men 
ſing by courſe,one ſinging one 
verſe, and another another. 
Vox reciproca duobus choris atter- 
natim pſallentibus. A teſpon- 
ſorv ſong. 


Aantipileptical (Gr.) that 


is good againft the falling. 


ſickneſs; or which is contra- 
ry to that diſeaſe. Dr. Br. 
Intipodes ( Gr.) people 
dwelling on the other fide of 
the earth with their feet di. 
rectly againſt ours, fo as 2 
right line drawn from the one 
to the other, paſleth from 
Nurth to South, through the 
Center of the world, Theſe 
are diſtant 180 degrees, which 
is balf the compaſs of the 
earth, They differ in all 
things, as ſeaſons of the yeer, 
length of days, rifing and ſet- 
ting of the Sun, With the 
like. Heyl. 

Antipodal , belonging to 
the Antipodes, or to thoſe peo- 
ple that have their feet ditect- 
ly againſt ours. Br, 

Antiquary / antiquarius ) 
one that ſcarches or is well 
skild in Antiquities, as Coyns, 
Hiſtories, old words, Cc. 
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and deny the number and 
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Antiquate ( antiquo) to bring 
into the ancient manner or e- 
ſtate, to abrogate or make 
void. a 

Antique ( antiquus ) old, 
ancient. out of uſe. ä 

Anti ſtrophe (Gr. i. inverſio) 
2 figure in Rhetorique, when 
between two things that mu- 
rually hang one on the other, 
there is an interchangeable 


converſion, As Servus Domi. | 


ni, Dominus ſervi. 


Inti ſabbatarian s. A ſore | 


of Hereticks, who would 
ha re no particular Sabboth at 
all, but every day to be a Sab. 
both to a Chriſtian man. 
Antitheſis (Gr.) a Rhero- 
tical figure, when conrearics 


ate oppoſed to contraries, as 


ſpokes in a wheele; a contra- 
ry Pofition, or oppoſition. 

Antithets (antitheta) op. 
poſites, contraries. 

Am i⸗Trinitarians. i. Ad- 
veriaries to the Bicfled Tri- 
nity, who are more ſpoken of 
in writers under the name of 
Trinitarians , which compre» 
hends thoſe Heretiques: that 
te ject the word Trinty,as not 
being found inHoly cripture, 


diſtinction of three perſons 
in the bleſſed Trinity. As the 
Arians, who denyed him to 
be truely God: whom true 
believers call the Son of the 
Eternal Father, or the ſecond 
perſon of the Bleſſed Trinity. 
Or as the Sabellians (having 
their name ſtom their Author 


lived Anno Chrifti 260) who 


denyed any difference or di- 
ſtinction betwixt the three 
perſons , cog founding the 
three into one. Or as the 
Macedonians (ſo denominated 
from Macedonius a Biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, living about the 
year of Chriſt 359% who de- 
nyed the Holy Ghoſt to be 
God, or as many other old 
condemned Heretiques, to 
whoſe opinions ſubſcribed 


pattern. 


Sabellius an Egyptian, who i 
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thoſe in the laſt age, who are 
termed Deiſts, followers of 


one Gregorius Pauli a Mini- 


ſter of Cracovia in Poland a- 
bout the year of Chriſt 1564, 
who vented many blaſphe- 
mies againſt the Blefſed Trie 
nity, and many others, as La- 
dovicus Heiſer, Michael Serve- 
tus, Campanus, with many di- 
ſciples of theirs in Germany, 
Hungary, Poland , and other 
places, where there are' of 
them to this day. 

Antitppe 

Antitppte example or 
copy like or contrary to the 
Bac. uſeth ir. 

Antonſans, an order of 
Religious perſons, inſtituted 
about the yeer 324, by the 
Egyptian Monk St. Anthony, 
who ar the firſt fold bis poſ- 


ſeſſions, and diftribured their 
worth among the poor, and | 


afrerwards betook himfelf to 
# moſt holy avſtere courſe cf 
life; perpetvally addicted to 
Prayer, Faſting, Watching, 
and other corporeal morriſi- 


I (entiqpam) ati | 


| 


| 


cations ; teaching his Difct- 


— . files 
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ples or followers to fight a- 
gainſt the Devil, and his temp- 
cations wirh the ſign of the 
Holy Croſs ; His life way 
wrieren by Athanaſius one 
of the Greck Fathers, that 
lived in his days, 

AIntonomaſticallp, that is 
ſaid or ſpoken by the figure 
Antonomaſia, which is a put 
ting one name for another. 
Vul. Er. 

Anxietp (anxiet a) ſotrow, 
ang uiſn. heavineſs. 

Anxiterous ( -anxifer ) 


guiſh. 

Fonfan, An Epichete for 
the Miſes, Aonia a part of 
Bæœotia, where there is a Well 
dedicated to them, who are 
thence called Aonides, 

athp Capathia) a want - 
ing o attection, the affection 
cf the 5cvicks, without af. 
fection. 


the. Kings younger Sons in 
France, a Childs part. They 
have in France a Fundamental 
Law, which they call the 


| Law of Appennages, whereby 
| ne Kings younger Sons can 
not have partage with the cls 
der. This law was made by 
Charlemayne, before whoſe 
time France was dividable 
into as many Kingdoms as the 


King had Sons. By this Law | 


the younger ( though ſome - 
times they are content with 


| II 


bringing locrow, cauſing an - 


A'pciiles Table. See Ta- 
ble. 

Fpennage (Ft.) the 

Fppennage$ portion of- 


| 


— — - 


yearly Penſions) are to he en 

tituled ro forme Dutchy, and 
all the Profits, and Rights 
thereto appertaining; all mar- 
ters oftegality only excepted, 
as Coynage, levying Taxes, 
and tbe like. It is derived 
from the German wor Þban- 
nage which Hgvifics a porti 
In. View of France. 

Apellean (appelleus) of or 
belone ing ro Apelles an exccl 
lent Painter. 

Ipertion (from aperio) an 
opening, diſcovering, unco- 
vering or revealing. Sir H. 
Wot. 2 

Apeply (apepſia) crudity 
or rauvncis of the Fomach, 

Aperient (aperiens) open 
ing, diſcovering, te vealing, 
diſclofing. Bac. | 

Apertip (aperte )plainly,c. 
penly, evicently. Bac. 

Aphelium (Gr. aphelion) is 
the point wherein rhe Earth. 
or any other Planet is moſt 
diſtant from the Sun. Niccio- 
ins. 
Iphetical C phæticus) 
pertaiuing to the Planet thai 
is the difpcſer of life in a na- 
tivity. 

Aphoꝛiſm ( apboriſmus ). a 
ſhore ſelected fſenrence , 
briefly expreſſing the pro- 
perties of a thing; or which 
ſerves as a maxime or prin- 
ciple ro guide a manto any 
knowledge, ſpecially in Phy- 
ſick. 

A ph20dite (Gr.) the Sir- 


name of Kenus, 


Apian (Apianus belonging 
| ro 


— 
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John Evangeliſt, while he 
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ro Bees, ſweet or taſting like 
honey- | 
Apocalppſe (apocalyſis) 2 
divine book w. itten by St. 


was baniſhed in the Iſle 
Pathmis 3 So called becauſe 
it contains many profound 
myſterics there revealed uns» 
ro him. The words bare 
ſignification is, a teve lation or 
viſion. g 

4 pocalpptical, belonging 
to the Apocalypſe, or to A 
Viſion or revelation. 

Fpocryphal \ apacrypbus ) 
that which is hidden, un 
known or doubtful ; whoſe 
original aurhority is not 
known; Part of the Scrip - 
ture ſa called, becauſe ir is 
doubted whether it be true 
Scripture, or not certainly 
known to be ſo. 

Apodickical (from apodixis 9 


pertaining to a plain proof, 


or demonſtration of a thing. 
Br. 


| 


„ 


Sagte ( apogeum ) Aa 
Fpogceh{ Shroud or Den 
under the earth; alſo a tearm 
in Aſtronomy, ſignifying the 
point in the Heaven, where 
any Planer is fartheſt from che 
centre of the Earth; The re- 
moreſt poigr of an Epicycle, 
Ryder. 
Apograph ( 4pographum ) 
2 copy written ou: of ano» 
ther pattern; Alſo an Inyens 
tory of ones goods. 
Apolacttze (apolactixo) to 
kick or ſpurn with the heel, 
to deſpiſe. | | 


* 


ned to ſpeak, and which co- 


Apollinean ( A polline us) 
of or belonging to Apel 
lo the God of muſick, Pny 
ſick and Poetry, ©: co rhe 
Sun. | 

Apoliyon (Gr.) Siguit! 3 
a detiroyer, a name attri- 
buted ro the Devil in the 
New Teffamenr, Apoc. 9.11, 
They had a King ever them, 
whoſe name in Hebr. is Abad- 
don, and in Greek Apollyon. 

Apology } ( apol-gia ) 

Apuloglim $a defence or 
excule, a ſpeech or written 
anſwer made in juſtification 
of any one. 

Apologetical? ( apo/oget?- 

Fpological cus) pertain- 
ing co ſuch a defence or ex 
cufe, 

Apologize (apologizo) to 
make ſuch a defence or cz» 
cuſe. 

A pologue( apo gus) a Fable 
or Tale juch as AÆſops were, 
when bruite Beaſts are feig- 


vertly teach leſſons of good 
life. 

Apophlegmatiſm ( apophleg- 
matiſmus) a medicine to 
purge the Flegm. 

Fpophthegm ( apophtheg - 
ma) a brief and pithy ſpecc!: 


or ſentence of renowned p:r- 
ſonages. 


Bpopheret ( apopheretun: , 


a New-years gift, a Pic: 
ſenr. | 
Apoplectical (apopleFicus } | 
pertaining to the Ap: | 
plexy. | 
D 3 Apoplex 


2 
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Fpoplexp ( apoplexia) a ve- 
ry dangerous diſeaſe, where- 
in 2 man lyes, without ſenſe 
or motion, as if he were dead, 
with his cys cloſed, and great 
difficulty in fetching his 
breath; it comes for the moſt 
part of cold and groſs flegma- 
tick humors, oppreſſing the 


Animal ſpirits cannot paſs 
from thence into the ſinews, 
as they were wont. A Pal- 
ſey or dead Palſey. 

I pazctique (from Aporia) 
ever doubting , never certain 
my thing, wanting Coun- 
el. 

Bpoſtata he that revolts or 
falls from any thing he bas 
undertaken to defend,as from 
true Religion. Julianut the 
Emperor was moR infamous 


called ſulian, the Apoſtata. 

Apoſtatize ( apoſtato ) to 
make defection by revolt, 
rebel or fall away from his Re- 
ligion, duty or purpoſe. 

Hence comes Apoſtacy the 
Subſtantive, and Apoſtatical 
che Adjective. 
\ Spoſteme. Sce Impoſt- 
 bume. 3 

Apoltie ( Apoftolus) one 
ſent of a Meder 2 
ger or Embaſſador. Therc- 
fore the twelve which Chriſt 
ſentto preach the word of 
God, are properly called Apo» 
files 


* de, (Apoſtalici ) 
5 a fort of 
Ipollolians Heretiques 


brain in ſach ſort, that the | 


for this crime, and therefore | 


that hold, 1 That many 
Chriſtians in theſe days have 
more knowledge then the A- 
poſtles. 2 That there is a 
ſalvation to be revealed ur- 
known to the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves; 3 That God in a ſhort 
time will raiſe up Apoſtles, 
men extraordinarily endued 
with viſible infallible gifts to 
preach the Goſpel, c. with 


| other ſuch erroncous Tenets. 


Apo ſtroph (2psſtrophus) a 
mark or comma, ſigniſying 
the cutting off ſome vowel, as 
tis for it is, th end, for the end, 
and the like; moſt uſed in 
Poetry. It is alſo à figure, 
when we convert our ſpeech 
from one matter or perſon to 
another. 

A poſtume ( apoſtema ) an 
Impoſtume, an unnatu a! ſwel- 


liog of any corrupt matter in 


ä — 


1 Apothegme. 


the body. See Impaſtume. 
Sce Ap1- 
phthegme. 

Apotheke /apotheca)a place 
where any thing isjaid to be 
kept, as a ſhop, warc- houſe; or 
{tore houſe, 

Ypotomp (apotomia) a cur- 
ting off; a Mathematical 
term. 

Apozeme (apozema) a de- 
coction, a hoyling of water 
with divers kinds of Spices 
and herbs, uſed in ſtead of 
of Syrrups; broth. Bac. in 
8 Nat. Hiſt, and Mr. Mon- 
tagu. | 
Ypparcil(Fr.) preparation, 
proviſion, ready making; it 
is an ancient word uſed in the 
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Accompts 


AP 


Accomprs of the Inner Temple, 


houſe remains in debt, or 


| which remains charged. on the 


houſe. 


Apparitoz (Lat.) a Serje. 
| ant, Beadle, or Sumner; but 


| moſt commonly uſed for an 


inferiorOfficer that ſummonid 


| in Delinquents to a ſpiritual 


Court. 


Appeale 


1 Elix. c. 1. 


Appeal. 


ſon; 


ren uſed in our 
as it is taken in the Civil: 
which is a removing of a 
Cauſe from an inferior Judge 
ro a ſuperior, as Appeal ro 
Rome, Ann. 24. H. S. c. 12. and 


(appellatio) is of- 
Common Law 


So St. Paul ap- 


pealed from Feſtus to Ceſar. 
But it is mare commonly u- 
ſed for the private accuſation 
of a murtherer, by a perſon 
who had intereſt in the party 
murthered, or of any Fellon, 
by one of his complices in the 
Fact. See more of this in 
Cowels Interpreter. | 
Appellation (appeZatiy) a 


calling or pronouncing an 


Appellatibe ( appellativus} 
naming, mencioning or cal- 
Grammatically ir is 
taken for common , oppoſire 
ro proper, as this word homo, 
a man, is by the Grammarians 
called a Noun or name appel- 
lative, becauſe common to all 
men, and this word Petrus, 
Peter, is a Noun or name pro- 
per to one individual per- 


| 


earneſt defire, endeavour, or 


[OT 


{ Claudius in his Conſulſhip pa · 


i 


tion from him; but was ex- 


bria, by Iulius Ceſar and Tra. 
jan. Of all other it ſeems ro 


| 

A ppendant .(appendens) 1: 
any thing belonging to ano- 
ther, As Acceſſorium principali, 
with the Civilians, or Adjun- 
dum ſubjecto with the Logici- 
ans. An Hoſpital may be ap- 
pendant to a Manor, Fitzher, 
Nat.Br-fol.142. Common of 
fiſhing appendant to a Free- 
hold. Weſtmin. 2. cap. 25. An. 
12.Ed.1; 

Appennage. See Afen- 
nage. 7 

Appenditious Cappendicus) | 
thar-depends on anorher,per- 
raining to an Appendix. | 

Appendix ( Lat )a hang: by, 
an addition, a Pent-houſe, la- 
bel or any thing that depends 
on another. | 

Appenſoꝛ (Lat.) he that 
weighs or ponders. 

2ypetency (appetentia) ap- 
petite, deſire, luſt. 

Appetible (appetibili⸗) to be 
or that may be deſired. Vul. 
Er. 

Appetition (appetitio) an 


luſt. : : 
Appian Map (Appia via) a | 
notable Rreer or high-way 
which leads from Rome to Ca- 
pua in Campania, which Appius 


ved with ſtones and walled, 
and therefore took denomina- } 


tended to Brunduſium in cala. 


be the principal, by the teſti- 
mony of Papinius the Poer, 


— . WW 


Appia cuncfarum fertur Regina | | 
iam. D Ap. 


— ———— ene mmcme——a—— 
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AP 


AP 


Applaud (applauds) to ſhew | 


joy or liking ofa thing, by 
clapping of the hands, or o- 
ther ſign of rejoycing,to allow 
or praiſe. 

Applauſe(applauſus a clap- 
ping of the bands in token 
of joy or good liking of a 
thing. 

Application Capplicatio) a 
making any thing meet with 
another, an applying of one 
thing to another. 
Applumbature ( atplumba« 
tura) a joyning or ſoldering 
with lead. 


Appoſite (appoſitus) put or 


ſet to, meet for the purpoſe, 
convenient. 

Appoſition ( appoſitio) ad- 
ding or putting to. 

Appoſtile (Fr.) an anſwer 
to a Petition, ſer down in the 
margent thereof, and gene- 
rally any ſwal addition to a 
great diſcourſe in writing. 
Cotgr, N 

Appretiate (appretio) to 
eſteem at an high rate or 
price. 

Appꝛetiaiion (appretiatio) 
an high valuing or eſtimation. 
Journ, Lat. 

Appꝛetiatibelp(appretiativè) 
according to the price or va- 
lue; It is uſvally contradi - 
ſtinguiſned to int:nſively; As 
wee may be ſaid to love a 
Dog more th:n a Child in- 
renſively , bur not appretia- 
| tively. 

App:operate ( appropero ) 
to haftco, ro make ſpecd 
ro. 


A— 


| 
| 


— — 


N Ippꝛopinquation ( appro- 
pinquatio) an approaching or 
| coming nigh unto. 
App2op2fation(-ppropriatio; 
rerm in the Law of Eng- 
land, when any body corpc + 


| rate or private perſon hath 


ä — — — — 


the right, and converts the 


onely maintaining a Vicar to 
ſerve the Cure. 

To make an Appropriation, 
licence muſt be obteyned of 
the King in Chancery, and 
the conſent - of the Dioceſan, 
Patron and Incumbent are ne- 
ceſſary, if the Church be full; 
But if the Church be void, the 
Dioceſan and the Patron upon 
the Kings licence may con- 
elude it. Plowden in Grendons 
Caſe fo. 496. b & Seqq, To diſ- 
ſolve an Appropriation, it 
is enougn to preſent a Clark 
ro the Biſhop, for,' thac once 
done, the Benefice returns ro 
the former nature, Fitah. nat. 


br. fo. 33. F. 


A ppzober ( approbator _) 
ſignifics in our Common 
Law, one chat conſeſſing Fe- 


lony of himſelf, appeals 
or accuſeth another, one 
or more to be guilry of the 
ſame : and he is called ſo, be- 
cauſe hee muſt prove that 
which he hath allcadged in 
his appeal, Stanf. Pl, Cor. 


fo. 142. And that proof is 


by battail, or by the Coun- 
try at his Election that ap- 
pealed. See more of this in 
Cowel. 


1 — 


* 


| N . 
5 


2e. 


| 


profit of an Ec:l[cfiaſtical Li- 
| ving to his or their own vſe, 


þ 


* 
—_— * 
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Appuped (from the Fr. 
Appuye) ttayed, propped, ſup- 
ported or held up; alſo reſt- 
ed or |caacd on. 

Ap:ication ( apricatia ) a 
warming or heating in the 
Sun. 

Apꝛicity ( apricitas ) the 
warmth of the Sun in Win, 
terl, Sun ſhining, fair warm 
wiather. | , 

Apꝛique (apricus) ſunny, 
war med with the ſun, or that 
loves to he in the Sun ſhine, 
Sunny. - 


| 
Bvtitude ( aptitudo ) fir= ! 


nels, mectneſs, convenien- 


cy. 

Aqua Cocl:\tis is rectifi- 
ed wine, being in ſome ſort 
made like the beaven for ſub- 
rilty and pureneſs. Chym, 
Dif, 

Aptote (aptotum) a noun 
without a caſe, indeclina. 
ble. a 
Aquarius, or the warer- 
man, one of the twelve ſigns 
of the Zodiack, ſo called from 
the plenty of rain water , 
which we commonly have, 
when the Sun enters that 
ſign. Min, 


Aquattcal (aquaticus) be- 


longing to, living or bree- 


ding in the waters 
Aquatile Caquatilis) that 
haunts or lives in the wa- 
ter. 
Aquation (aquatio) a car- 
rying, ferching, or providing 
water, alſo abundance of rain 


=y 


— 


— 


1 


Aqueduct ( 4queduBus ) a 


conduit or conveyance of 


water by a pipe. 
Aqucous aqueus) wateriſh 
like ro water. ul, Er. 

Aquiliferoug ( aquilifer ) 
that bears the picture of an 
Kagle in his Enſign, ſuch was 
che Roman Standard - bear- 
er. 

Fquiline (aquilinus) of 
r bel cnging to an Eagle. 

Jrabeſque (Fr.) Rebesk 
york 3 branched work in 
painting or in Tapeſtry; or a 
ſmal and curious flouriſh- 
ing. 


| Commiſhoner 


Arabian bird, the Phenix, 


| which the Country called 


Arabia in Aſia, is ſaid to bring 
forth. 

Arabfan ſtone, the ſtone 
called Corneol, being a kind 
of Onyx , 
rabia 

Irable ( arabils ) that 
may bee tilled or plough- 
ed. 

Draneous ( Araneoſys) ful 
of ipiders webs. 

Ara trate ( aratro ) to til 
or plough, to ſtir or ear 
ground. 

Arbitrary ( arbitrarius ) 
that which is voluntary or 
left to our own will or cen- 
ſure; belonging ro arbitre- 
ment. 
 Crditratour (arbitrator) is 
an extraordinary Judge. or 
in one or 
more cauſes, between party 

and 


ö 


and found in 4- 


— 


| 


| micced wholly to his own | 


| juxta arbitrium boni viri. 


| Arbours. 


including all Actions, Quar- 
mands, or ſpecial, which is of 


— 


A R 


ment is cither general, that is, 
rels, Executions and Des 


one or more matters, fats, or 
things ſpecifyed. The Civi- 
lians (lays Dr. Cowel) make a 
difference between Arbiter 
and Arbitrator. For though 
they both ground their pow- 
er upon the comprimixe of 
the parties, yet their liberty 
is divers. For Arbiter is tyed 
to proceed and judge accor- 
ding to Law, with equity 
mingled : Arbitrator is per- 


diſcretion, without ſolemni- 
ty of proceſs, or courle of 
judgement, to hear or deter- 
mine the controverſie com- 
mitted unto him, ſo it be 


— — 


Irhozary ( arberariut) of 
ar belonging to the Trees or 


266 (from Arbor) he 
that hath skill in Trees, 2 
woodman. 


AIrbuſtive) (arbuſtinus) o 


* 


or or belonging 
Arbuſtine) to ſhrubs or 
young Trees, ſnrubby. 


Ircabnuz (Sp.) a kind of 
hand-gun or Calieyer: 


Frcabnzter , one that 
ſcryes with ſuch a gun in the 
Wars, 


Actadian ( arcadicus) be- 
longing to the people. or 
country of Arcadia, ruſtick, | 


blockifh, clowniſh. 


| 


AR 
and party, chaſen by their mu- Artade (Fr.) an Atch or 
tual conſents, This Arb itre. | half a Circle. Merc. Ital. 


crer, privy, unknown. 

Atcenai. See Arſenal. 

Arche (Gr. Archos) rhe firſt 
or chief, Hence 

Archetype (archetypum) the 
firſt pattern or Ociginal Copy, 
che principal hgure or exam. 
ple, whereby a thing is fra- 
med. 


Arch⸗ Dapifer 4 chief 


| 


Sewer, it is che Title that be 
longs to the Count Pilatine 
of the Rhene, under the Em 
perour. 

Arch Duke. as much as the 
firſt or principal Duke. This 
title belongs onely to the 
houſe of Auſtria, deviſed by 
the Emperor Frederick to 
grace his nephew Philip, 
when he was to marry Ioan 
the daughter of Spain. Se- 
cond part. Treaſury of Times. 

Irch-Flamins , were a- 
mong the Heathens , what 


| Arch. Biſhops or Arch-Prieſts 


are among Chriſtians ; the 


Heatheniſh Romans had three 


Arch. Flamins in Britain in 
King Lucius bis time, whoſe 
ſcars were at London, Caerli on 
upon Vzke, and Tork, and 28 
Flamins ; to whoſe power 


Theſe by Pope Elxutherius s Le. 
gat, were converted ſrom Ido. 


Jatry, and Biſhops and Archbi- 


ſhaps placed in their ſtead, 
and in Prolog. and Broughtons 
Eccleſ. Hiſt fol. 27 3. ; 


recht. 


— 


Arcane (arcams) hid, ſe- 8 


4 


| 


ether Judges were ſubject. 


— A. 


— 


— 
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| Taylor. 
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Yee rapher (archigrapbas) | | chequer, - Lord Beon,. 
the ed Secretary or princi- : ch⸗triumphant. See 
pal Clerk. Triumphant» Arch. 


Archlloqup ( archiloquium) 
the firſt part or beginning of 
a ſpeech. 


4 rchimandzite ( archimen- | 
drita) an Abbor, Prior, r 
chief of a Hermitage. Dr. | 


FrchimimickCarchimimus) | 
the principal Player or chief 
Jeſter. 

Architect CarchiteFus) the 
Maſter· builder, the chief 
workman in Architecture, the 
firſt inventer. 

Architectonical [Gr.) of 
or belonging to a chief Maſter 
or Architect. 

Architecture Carchiteddure) 
the art of deviſing, framing, 
or drawing plots in building. 
It is rieten that this Science 
did begin in Cain , becauſe he 
was the firlt that ever built 
a City, which he called by his 
ſons name Enoch, as appears, 
Gen,q. This Art contains the 
condition of Carpentry, Ma- 
ſonry, Imagery , Gold- 
{michry, and whatever is to 
be wrought in either word, 
ſtone, or mettals.1.partTreaſury 
of Times. | 

Irchitrcvz (Arehitrabs the 
Crown or Chapter of a ſtone 


Pillar: The reaſon. piece or 
Maſter beam in buildings of 
Timber. | 

Archive (archivun) the 
place where the Ancient Evi. 
dences, Charters and Records 


are kept, the Chancery or Ex- 


- Bichoneicks ( erchontici ) 
certain Heretiques, who at- 


| 


| been 2 living Dove. 


firmed the world to be the 
work of Princes, and denyed 
the Reſurrection. They. took 
their name from Archon the 
firſt of that Sect, and began 
about the yeer of Chriſt 33 4- 
Rider, | 
Archytas wooden Dove 
(famouſed by Agellius and o- 
ther Authort ) which hy rea- 
ſon of weights equally poyled 
within the body, and a cer- 
rain proportion of ayr as the 
ſpirit of life) enclofed , flew: 
cheerfully forth, as if it had 
Compl. 

Gent. 


Frcitenent ( arciteaens, ab 
arcum tenendo) which bears or 
ſhoots with a bow. 

4r&ation(a#atio) a ſtrait. 
ning or making narrow. 

Araick Circle (ancien 
Circulus, lo called for that it is 
correſpondent to the Circle 
in Heaven called the Bear, in 
Greek Aras) is diſtant from 
che Tropick of Cancer 41 de. 
grees, it paſſeth through Nor- 


| way, Muſcovy , Tartary, &c. 
Heyl. 

Arctic Pole (Palus arcti- 
cus } the North Pole of the 
world: for ArFick, of it (elf 
{ignifies northward or north - 


enne. 
Trcnate (arcuatus) faſhion- 
ed like a bow or arche. | 


hace 
Ar⸗ 


nee.. 2 


_— 
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| 


De Gurdon at the ſiege 
Jof Chalux in France, 
Cam. 


love, hot or ferven: deſit e, 
pirching hear. 


or become dry , 


or like ſand, ſandy, Doctor 


their cuſtom was to uſe 


. | cafion to regard the parties, 


AR 


A'S 


Atcubaliſt) ( arcubalifia ) 
or | 2 warlike en- 
Irbalift ) gine to caſt 


or ſhoor darts or ſtones. Our 
Rich, 1. firſt ſhewed the uſe 
of this Engine to the 
French, and was ſhortly af- 
ter fl:in by a ſhot rhere- 
of diſcharged by Bertram 


| 


Arcubuſe See Arcabur. 
Ardour ( ardor ) ardent 


, Brduity (arduitas ) height, 
ſteepneſs, difficulty. 

Dreatour (areator) a threſh- 
er, or he that makes clean 


the floor. 
Ire kaction C are factio) a 

making dry, or withered. 

Bac. f 

Arefp (arefaci») to make 

to wi⸗- 


Arenaceous (arenaceus) of 


Brown. 
Arenated (arenatus) mixed 
with ſand, ſandy. 
Dreopagite ( areopagita _) 
Judges among the Arheni- 
aus. inſtirured by Solon to 
judge of life and death; 


ſuch ſeveriry and integrity 
in judgement, that they 
heard all cauſes and mit- 
ters in the night, to the in- 
tent they ſhould have no oc- 


but onely have their eye and 


| 


reſpect earneſily to the thing 
that was brought before 
them. They were called 
| Areopagites from the Greek 
Areopagos , that is, Mars his 
ſtreer, a ſtreet in Athens ſo 
called, where they fate. 
Sa. St, Dionyfius , convert- 
ed to the Chriſtian faith by 
St. Paul, was one of thoſe 
Judges. Bull. 

Freopagitical belonging t 
the Areopagi. 

Areopagp (are»pagus) the 
Town where the Judges cal. 
led Areopagi fate in Judica- 
ture. 

Aretaloger 7 ( aretalogus ) 
Fretalogon one 
braggs or boaſts of vercue 
in himſclf, a talking fellow, 
a lyer. 

- Areſcation ( from Areſco ) 
1 drying or withering up» 


| Feltham, 


Aretappila (Gr. i. ama- 
trix virtutis) a lover of, or 
fiend co vertue; a womans 
name. Fi 

Aretine ( arctinus ) of or 
belonging to the City Areti- 
um, now Arezz1 in Italy. 
Argentanginp ' ( argentan- 
gina) the ſilver Squincy, 
when one for mony faigns 
himſelf ſick and not to 
ſpeak. a 

Argen try (Fr. from Ar- 
Argent gentum) ſil- 
ver, coyn, or mony; in He- 
ra'dry it ſignifies the ſilver 
colour, or white, which the 
Heralds hold to be the firſt 
and moſt excellent colour. 


And 


that 


| 


AR 
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AR. 


is 


And white ( Plato faith ) 
the fitteſt colour for God; a- 


mong the Planers it is 
compared ro the Moon, and 
among precious ſtones ro the 
Oriental Pearl. Min. 
Irgillous ( argiGoſus) full 
of white clay, fat, fertile, 
clammy. Br. 

Argonauts (argonaut a) the 
worthies that went into 
Colchos to fetch the Golden- 
Fleece: ſo called pf the 
ſhip Argo , in which they 
ſayled, the chief of them 
were Jaſon , Typhis, Caitor, 
Pollux, Hercules and Theſe - 
us. Alſo taken for idle and 
lazy Marriners. 
Argonauticks- Books 
treating of that Navigation 
to Greece. | 


witty, of deep-reach, full of 
words. 


ren, withered, unfruitful. 

BYridate C arido ) to make 
dry or barren. 

Fridity (ariditas) dryneſs 
or harrenneſs. 

Aries (Lat.) 2 Ram, an 
Engine heretofore uſed 
in beſieging Cities, fo 
called becauſe it had hojns of 
[ron like a Rams-head, which 
hatrer'd the walls; or other- 
wiſe, becauſe they ruſhed a- 
gainſt the walls with it, as 2 
Ram with his head, and back 
again. The form of which 
you may finde in Marcell. nus, 
lib.23 c.3.Alto the firſt ſign of 
he Zodiack, fo called, be- 


3 


ot 


Argutious(argutuc) ſubtile, | 


Arid ( aridas ) dry, bar- 


[ 


" 


| lical vertues; 


cauſe when the Sun enters 


into that ſign about mid- 


March , he begins to bear 
with his beams upon 


the 
beginnings of the New- 
year, 2s 4 Ram doth butt, 
or puſh with - his horns. 
Du Bartas. 

Irtctfne ( arictinus) of or 


like a Ram. 


Arietation ( arietatio) 4 
burring like a Ram; or a bat» 
rering with the Engine talled 
the Ram. 

Atiolation (ariolatio) fore. 
telling, ſooth-faying, Vulg. 
Er. | 

Axiſtocracy (ariſtocratia) a 
kinde of Government in 2 
Commonwealth, wherein the 
Nobles or better ſort onely 
rule. Such is the Republique 
of Venice, which is governed 
by a Senate of Noble men. 

Iriſtocratical. Of or be- 
longing ro that kind of Go- 
vernment. 

Arithmetich (arithmetica) 
the Art of numbriag : It is 
written, that Abraham firſt 
taught this Art to the Egyp- 
tians, ind that afterwards Py- 
thagor as did much increaſe it. 
Bull. 

Irithmancp. (Gr) Divi- 


which hath ccnfideration 
and contemplation of Ange- 


ſignacles, Natures, and 
Conditions , both of di- 
vels and other Creatures 

Iritude. 


Aridity. 


| 


narion made by number, 


of names, 


The ſame with 


LM — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


. | which was 300 Cubits long, 


-- - wy => 


uh 
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Arte (arca) In Holy Scri. 
pture ſignifies rwo thing: 
1. The Ark made by Noah at 
the commandment of God: 


Cone foor and half to the Cu 
bit) 30 Cubits broad, and 30 
high, Cen. 6. which ſhewetl 
Caceerding to Bate) the 
whole concavity to have been 


ment or Teſtimony , made of 


| carriage of ir; This Arbe 


. 
f 


| 
6 


7 


long, one Cubit and a Ralf 


was kept part of the Manna 


Two Tables of the Law, and 


| Warlike. 


the 


, 450000, The remnants of 
which, Joſepbus ſaich, were in 
his tims to be ſeen. 

2. It ſignifies a moſt preci- 
ous and conſectated coffer, or 
Cheſi called the Ark of Teſta: 


the wood Sethim, and plates 
Within and without all oye 
with gold: it had four cor- 
ners, and in each corner 2 
golden Ring, thorow which 
were pur bars of the ſame 
wood, covered likewiſe with 
gold, which ſerrec for the 


was two Cubits and a half 


broad, and one Cubit and a 
half deep. Exod. 2 5. 30. In it 


in a pot of gold, alſo the 


_ rod that had budded, | 
9.4. 
Irmada (Sp.) a great Ar- 
my or Navy. ; 
FIrmiferous (armifer) one | 


that bears arms or Weapons, 


Armilet C armila ) a 
Armolet ꝙ braceler for 


Arm- 


pe —— 


Armillate ( armillatus ) 


—— 


| which hath or weareth brace- 
lets. 


Arminians\(o called from 
lames Arminius a proſeſſor of 


about the year 1605) a fort 
of Hereticks, called alſo Re- 
monſtyants; that hold ſeveral 
erroncous opinions concern- 
ing Predeſtination, the Re- 
demption of man by Chriſts 
death, ce. And in ſeme 
points agree with the Ancient 
Pelagians, Hereſog. 
Atmipotent ( armipotens) 
powerful in arms, val1#nr,cou- 
ragious. : 
Armomaney (armomanc ia 


of beaſts. 

Armontack (armoniacum) 
a gum iſſuing from theCyreni- 
an Ferula or Fennel-gyant. 
Armoꝛick (Armorica) Brit 
tain in France ſo called, and 
the people of that Country 
are called 4rmoricans, 

Jrobe , a meaſure of Sugar 
among the Portugueſe at Mas 
zil,conraining 25 of our En- 


gliſh Buſhels. Heyl. 
Aromatick 2 ( aromaticus) 
Fromatical 5 ſwcet of ſa- 


vour, odoritcrous. 
Aromatize (aromatzzo) to | 
perfume or annoint with | 
ſweet odours or ſpices; 


Frquebuſe (Fr.) a Gun, 
ſomewhar bigger then a Mus- 
ker. a Calcever. 

Arquebuſier (Fr.) that 
ſerveth with ſuch a Gun. 
Arquebuſade (Fr.) a ſhot 


Divinity at Leyden, who lived | 


Divination by the ſhoulders | 


with a bullet of an Arquebuſe. 


— — — 


* 
— 


. 


devil; alſo he that ſteals or 


AR 
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AR | 


Arrearages (comes of rhe 
French Arrerages, i. reliqua) 
it ſignifies the remain of an 
account, or aſum of mony te- 
maining in the hands of an 
accountant, it is alſo uſed 
more generally for any mony 
unpaid at the due time, as 
arrearageFof Rent, Cow. 

g ( arreptiuins) 
caught or tormented by a 


creeps in privily. 2 

Irreſt (Fr.) in. the com: 
mon fignification it is well 
known for aſciſure of, or Ex- 
ecution ſerved upon à mans 
perſon or goods 3 But we 
ſometimes uſe it ( as the 
French) for a Sentence, De. 
cree, Order or final Judge- 
ment of a Court. 

Irrianiſm. An Ancient 
and peſtilent Herefie (hatehed 
by one Arrius a Iybian born 
(but a Prieſt of Alexandria) 
which denyed the Son to be 
conſubRantial or of the ſame 


ſubſtance with God the Fa- 


ther, & aſſerted that he was a 
creature made by God, capa» 
ble of vice, e. To beat 
down which Hereſie, the firſt 
Council of Nice was called, 
the Nicene Creed made, and 
the Clauſe of one ſubſtence with 
the Father, proved to be con- 
ſentaneous to the Word. To 
ſubſcribe the Decrees of this 
Council, Arius was ſent for, 
by the Emperor Conſtantine; 
To.whom he went, having 
written his own heretical Te- 
nets, which he hid in his bo- 


om, and reading before the 


— 


— 


— 


Emperor the Decrees of the 
Council, he wrote a Recantati, 
on of his hereſte, ſvecaring 
that he meaat as' he bad 
written 3 which words the 
Emperor referred to the 
Recantation , bur he to the 
paper of his own Tenets in 
his boſom: when he had talen 
this Oath, he went in tri- 
umph through the ſtreers of 
the City, till a neceffiry of 
nature enforcing him, he 
withdrew aſide to a houſe of 
caſe, where he voĩded out his 
guts, and ſent his ſoul ava 
harbenger to the Devil, to = 
vide room for his body. Hol. 


the yeer of Chriſt 315. in 
the time of Pope Silvefter and 
| Conſtantine the great Emperor; 

and notwichſtanding. Arius 
and his decei ved complices, 
were Excommunicated by 
theic ownBiſhop Alexander, up- 
on the firſt broaching of their 


was condemned by the afore- 
ſaid Council of Vice, and 
thirdly, notwithſtandingrhe 
aforeſaid ſuddain aud infa. 
mous death of the Author, 
the hereſie dyed not wich 
| him, but did afcerwards much 
fpread ĩt ſelf ( by the help of 
| Conftantin® the Emperor ) 


| chrough all Chriſten- 
dam, but more in the 
Eaſt, then in the weſtern 


Church of God, nor is ĩt to 
this day quite extinct, divers 
ſtill. adhering to it, eſpecially 
in Tranſlvania and the:borders 


| ing Countries. 


This Hereſie began about 


Tenets, and that the hereſie 


* 


— 
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Irtide ( arrideoJro ſmile or 
look pleaſantly upon, ro ſhew 
a liking and conſent by ge. 
ſture, ro applʒud. 

Atriton (arriſo) a ſai. 
ling upon, an applauſc. 

4rrogate (airogo) to attri- 
bute much to ones ſelf, to 
boaſt, to claim more then is 
due, to preſume. 

Arroganecy ( arrogantia ) 
pride, preſumption, baught1. 
neſs, | 

2tſenal (Fr. Arcenal, Ital. 
Arſenale) an Armory or ſtore- 
houſe of Armor, Artillery or 
ſhips. 

The Venetians( faith Heylin) 
bavean Arſenal, in which arc 
kept 200 Galleys, nigh to 
which are houſes ſtored with 
Maſts, Sayls, and other tack- 


ly ſet out a great Navy. 
Frſenick(arſenicum )a kind 
of gold colour called Orpine 
or orpiment, others call it O- 
ker: the natural one is of two 
ſorts , the one red, the o- 
ther yellow. Coter. 
Irſevcrle (i. averte ignem) 
a pretended ſpell written up- 
on the door of an houſe, to 
keep it from burning. Tis 
a Tuſcan word, quaſi Arſurum 
averte. 
Arſeberſte. Prepoſterouſ- 
ly, perverſly , the cart before 
the horſe. 
Artemiſean Month. The 
month of May. 
Atterp (arteria) a ſine 


like to a vein, a hollow veſſel, 


lings: ſo that they can ſpeedi · 


in which the ſpirits of = 


— — 


mixed with blood do paſ 
through the body. All theſe 
kind of veins procted from 
the heart, where the vital ſpi- 
rits are made, and ate thoſe 
which pant or beat, called 
commonly the pulſes. Bull. 

Aorta (Gr.) the great Arte- 
ry, the root hereof is faſtaęd 
to the little gritly bone, which 
is in the heart 3; this is called 
tbe mother of all other Arte- 


Si xillar Artery (artetia axil- 

lars) the Arm-hole Artery, 
or a left branch of the Aorta, 
from which it aſcends ob- 
liquely rowards the Armhole, 
where after it hath ſent its 
branches to the higher ribs 
and other adjacent parts, ir 
down to the boughe of the 
Cubit- a 

Carotick Artery ( arteria caro- 
tica) ĩſſues from the Axillar, 
and is divided into two bran- 
ches; the inward and great. 
er, vhich goes unto the brain; 
the outward which paſſes un- 
to the Larinx, tongue, noſe, 
eys and Muſcles of the Tem= 
ples. 

Cervical Artery ( arteria cera 
vicalis) an Artery in the Nape 
or hinder part of the Neck, 
iſſues from the &ous-claviere, 
and goes thence from the 
Neck-bone to the brain. 

Celiaque Artery (arteria cæ- 
liaca) is a main branch of the 
great Artery , from which it 
deſcends to theMidrif and in- 
trails. | 
Coronal Arteries, are two 


little 


_—_— 


| 


AR 


AR 
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Artery, and led by it unto 
the left ventricle and broad 
end of the heart. : 

Crotaphique Artery (arteria 
crotaphica) is a great finew 
neere to the Temples, 

Crural Artery, is the Artery 
of the Thigh, among whoſe 
Muſcles it divides it fclf. 

Cubical Artery is a branch of 
the Axillar. 

Cyſtepatique Artery is 2 
branch of the Celiaque, and 
goes to the Liver and Gall. 

Diathragmatique Artery , iſ 
ſues from the trunk of the 
great Arrecy, and thence goes 
co the Diapbragma. 

Epigaſtrick Artery is a branch 
of the Iliack Arteryzdiſtributes 
it ſelf among the Muſcles of 
the Epigaſtrum. 

Gaſtrepiploique Artery , is a 
brandch of the cœliaque, 
whence it goes to the Ven- 
triele and Epiploon. 

Gemineus Arteries ; the 
twin Arteries, two ſmall ones 
which deſcend to the joynt of 
the knee, between the pro- 
ceſſes of the Thigh-· bones. 
Grand Artery. - As Aorta. 
Hyp"gaftrick, Artery, is 2 
branch of the Iliack; and di- 
ſtribures it ſelf among the 
parts of the I pogaſtt ium. 
Lliack Artery, is the deſcen - 
dent branch of the great one. 
Intercoſtal Arteries, are two; 
an upper, Which beſtows it | 
ſelf among the Muſcles that 
are between the font higheft 
ribs, and an'under one, which 


| icele branches of che great 


| two, an upper, which diſtri- 


— the privities. 


is between the reſt of the rib? 

Lumbarie Arteries;che Loy"? 
arteries, iſſue from the Aort® 
unto all the parts of the 
loyns, giving life to the mar 
row of back - bone, and ſend- 
ing as many branches to its 
joynts, as there be holes in it. 

Mami llar Artery, the Pap 
Artery, iſſues from the trunk 
of the Aorta. 

Meſenterique Arteries, are 


butes ic ſelf among the ſmall 
guts, and an under one, which 
goes to the lower part of che 
Meſentery. 

Plantar Arteries, are two 
branches of the Thigh. Arte- 
tie (which they divide in the 
middle of the Leg) an in- 
ward one, which deſcends to 


foot, aud paſſing along the 


whereof two ſerve for the 
great Toe, rwo for the ſecond 
Tce, and one for the middle 
Toe; the outward (as the 
inner) ends alſo in five 
branches, two whereof it be- 
{tows on the little Toe, two 
on the next unto ir, and one 
on the middle one. 

Privy Artery, iſſues from the 
great Arreiies deſeendent 
branch, and beſtous it ſelf 


Radial Artery. A ſecond 
branch of the arm-hole Arte- 
ry, whence it beſtows it ſelf 
on the Radius or the upper 


the joynt or ſetting on of the 


ſole, ends in five branches, 


RR 


and greater bone of che Arm- | 


Renal Arzery, the Kidney- 
E 


goes to every Muſcle, that 


FP T 
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Artery 
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Artery, iſſues out of the 
Aorta, and enters into the 
Kidney, bringing to ir the ſe- 
roſity of ih artetial blood. 
Sacred Artery, a branch of 
the great At teries deſcendent 


which is in the Os Sacrum. 

Sous claviere Artery, the 
aſcendent branch of che great 
Artery. 

Spermanque Artery, goes 
from the body of the Aorta 
to the Teſticles, and there 
joyns with the vein that go- 
verns thoſe parts. ä 

Splenitique Artery, is the 
greateſt branch of theCæliaque 
| whence it goes to the Spleen, 
and therein ends. 

Thorachique Artery , the 
{ Breaſt» Artery, iſſues our of 
the great Arteries aſcendent 
branch, and goes to the ante⸗ 
rior Muſcles of the Breaſt, 

Venous or Vein Artery, is 


ones of the body, iſſues from 
the lefr Ventricle of the heart 
and carries blood from 
thence to the Lungs for their 
nouriſhment. 

Trachean or Trachian Artery, 
called alſo the pipe of the 
Lungs , is one of the three 
prineipal Arteries in the ho- 
dy, and th'inſtrument of 
breath and voice, it begins at 
the Larinx, and ends at the 
Langs or Lights. 

Arterial ( arterialis ) of 
or belonging to the Arte- 
ries. : 

Irterious ( artertoſus ) 


— 


— 


branch, goes to the Marrow | 


one of the rhree principal 


— 


inciſion or cutting of Arte- 


„» A — 
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Work man, a craftsman, a cun- 


full of Arteries. 
Artertotompe (Gr.) an 


ries. 

Irthzitical (arthriticus) 
percaining to the joynts or 
Gour, 

AIttick. See 411k, 

Arthur. A Latine name 
in Juvenal drawn from tle 
goodly fixed Star Ardlurus, 
and that from Arctue, is the 
Bear, as Vrficinus amcng the 
Romans. The famous Ar- 
thur made this name firſt fa 
mous among the Britains. 
Cam, But why may not Ar: 
thure be rather 4 Britiſh 
word compoſed of Arth, 
which ſignifics a Bear, and 
adoz , which ſigniſies a man 
Vir? So Arthur, quaſi a man 
ct a* for his ſtrength and cer: or 
may be called a Bear. | 

Srticular (a'ticu'ars) per» 
taining to the joynts. 

Articulate (articulo) to ſer 
down articles or conditions 
of agreement, to joynt or 
point. 


Artifex (Lat. Subſt.) a 


— 


ning Artificer, a maſter of his 
Art. 


Arbiſſan Wine. fo called 
from 4rvs ( now * op” a 
mountain in thelfland Sie, for- 
merly called chios. where it is 
made) one of the beſt ſorrs of 
Greek wine , thus praiſed by 


ain 'R 


Virg. Eclo.3. 
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Divination, 
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Ex multo in primss hilarans 
cenuivia Baccho 

Ante focum, f frigus erit; fi 
meſſis, in umbra : 

Vine nobum, effundam calathis 
Arviſia Nectar. 


Pleaſant with picoteous Bac» 
chus, when we feaſt, 

By th'fire, if cold: in ſhades, 
if heat moleſt: 

1 Bolts will with Arviſian 
Nect ar fill. 


The Irbal Brotbers or 
Fratcraity ( fratres arvales ) 
were among the old Ro- 
mans, 2 ſort of Pricſts, in 


number twelve, who (be- | 
fides the performance of \ 
publique Sacrifices) were 
appointed Arbitrators or 
Judges to decide contro- 
verſies concerning Landy 
marks, and bounds of the 
field, whence they took 
cheir Name, Godwin, : 

Arundiferons ( araad:. 
fer) that bears or brings 
forch Reeds or Canes. 

3 ruſpicy ( aruſpicium or 
Haruſpicium) a kiode of 
when men 
(by cpening and view-- 
ing the Bowels of Beaſts ) 
under took to ſoretel things 
to come , and ſuch men 
were called AruÞices, ab aras 
mſpiciends. 

uancp. See Arxith- 
mancy. 

Aſtalonpte; Herod, ſo 
called, becauſe he was 


j 


—— 


| 


| 


born at Aſcalon , a Town 


in Jun. 

Aſtance, a beholding 
ſide ways, or looking on 
one ſide. 5 

I ſcendant ( aſcendens ) 
or Horoſcope is the point 
of the Ecliptick, ariſing 
at fome determinate mo- 
ment of the natural day; 
in which the infant is con- 
ceived or born; fo called 
from two Greek Nouns 
b i. Hora, and oxinG, 
ſcopus „ which is the {co 
ro be aymed at; for the 
condition of the whole 
life is believed ro depend 
on that moment 5 and 
therefore thar moment and 
point of the Ecliprick, 1s 
to be propoſed and eſta- 
bliſhed as the principal 
ſcope level'd at in Aſtrolo- 
logical conſideration. Ric- 
ciolus in his Almageſſo No- 


vo. 
ſtentibe ( from Aſcen- 


do) that aſcends or climbs 


up. 
72 ſcetike (from the Greek 
Aſcetes, i. Monachus) per- 
taining to a Monaſtery or 
place, where people give 
themſel ves ro Meditation or 
Prayer. Sir Kenclm Digby 
in his Treatiſe of Bodies, 


Co 

A ſcleptad ( aſclepios, a- 
dis) a kinde of Verſe con- 
fiſting of a Spondee, a} 
Choriambique, and two Da- 
Aylcs. 
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Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. 


parts of the world bound. 
ing towards the Eaſt, ſo ca 

led from Aſia, daughter to 
Oceanus and Thetis, wite to Ia- 
petus. and mother to Promethe 

ws 3 Ic ſtretches in, length 
about five thouſand and two 
hundred miles, and in 
breadth four thouſand five 
hundred and ſixty, wherein 
are contained the ſeveral Ke- 
gions of, x Anatolia, 2 Syria, 
3 Paleſtina, 4 Armenia, 5 Ara- 
bia. 6 Media, 7 Aria, 8 Me 

ſopotamia, 9 Perſia. 16 Chaldea, 
cx Parthia, 12 Hircania , 13 
Tartaria, 14 China, 15 India, 
16 the Iſlands. This part of 


| the world hath worn the Gar- 


lard of ſupcreminency. 

1 Becauſe here man was 
created, and put to Till the 
Land. 

2 Here our Saviour Chriſt 
was born, wrought his Divine 
Miracles, and ſuffered for our 
ſalvation on the Croſs. 
3Here were done the actions 
memorized by the Holy Pen- 
men of the Old and New- 
Teſtament. | 

4 Here were the firſt 
Monarchies of the Babylo- 
nians , Allyrians, Perſians 
and Medes. 

5 This is the common 
mother of us all, from 
whence, as from the Tro- 
jan horſe, innumerable 


4 


Asta. One of the four' 


| 


| 


— 


* 


Troops of men iſſued to | 


people the other part: 
of the uninhabited world. 
Heyl. 


tain ing o Aſia. 

Aſinpne ( aſininus) of 
or bclonging to an 
FX ſmotagraphers ( of 
matographi they who 
ſell or make Songs „ or 
Leſſons for any Iaſtru 
ments. 

Aſmodeus (Greek) the 
friend ot . Lechery, or 
ſpirit of | Earnality 3 alſo 
the name of the Devil, 
that killed the ſeven Huf- 
bands of Sara the daughter 
of Raguel, mentioned in 
the third Chapter of Toby 
Holy Court, 

Aſotus. Intemperate, in- 
continent, prodigal. Hence 
perhaps tis we call a drunk - 
ard a Sot. 

Aſpect (aſpefus) bebold 
ing or viewing, fight, pre- 
ſence or beaury. 

In Aſtronomy ir fignifies 
the diſtance between tbe Pla- 
nets and heavcnly fignes 
and there are four ſuch A- 
(pegs, The firſt, called a 
Tine Aſpe (becauſe it di- 


| vides the Heavens into three 


even parts) is the diſtance 
of four ſigns from each o- 
ther; As Aries beholds 
Leo and Sagittarius with a 
Trine Aſpect, becauſe theſr 
are diſtant four figns , the 

one 


Addatick (Aſaticus ) per- 


15 


him. 


Auartile, is the diſtance of 
tic e ſign-s, as Aries beholds 
Cancer and Capricorn With a 
Qzartite *ſpe#, becauſe they 
are diſtant three ſignes from 
The third called a 
Septile Aſpect, is the diſtance 
of two ſignes, As Aries be- 
holds Gemini and Aquarius 
with this Sextile aſp, being 
bu: two ſignes diſtant from 
them. The fourth, called 
an Oppoſite aſpezt in the far- 
theſt diſtance that can be 
namely a diſtance of fixc 
ſignes aſunder, As Artes 


piſite aſpeF, and Libra be- 
holds Aries with the fume. 
The like is of all the other 
Signes or Planets placed 
in them. For example. 
Taurus beholds Cancer and 


| Piſces , with a Sextile, Leo 


and Aquarius with à Quartile, 
Virgo and Capricorn with 
a Trine, and Scorpio with 
an oppoſite Aſpect. The 
diſtance of one or five 
<ignes is not called an Aſpect. 
Bull. 

Alper. A ſort of For- 
raign Coyn , and it is of 
our mony one peny and a 
quarter. Others ſay that 
ten Aſpets make but ſix pence 
of our mony. 

Afperate ( aſpero)) ro make 
ſharp, rough , eager, or 
angry, to make more grie- | 
vous. 


Alperity ( «ſperitas ) | 


pr CE IT 


bcholds Libra, wich this Op- 


A S A'S 
one before , the other after | . ſharpnefs, harſhneſs , un- 
Aries. The ſecond called 2 pleaſantneſs. 


} 


ties of 
morrha. 
ſuch 4 


Aſpernate ( aſpernꝰ) to 
contemn, reject, ſet light by, 
or abhor. . 
Aſperſſon ( aſperfio ) a 
beſprinkling , wetting or 


| bedewing , and by meta- 
' phor , infamy or fſlan- 


der. 
| A ſphaltich. Of or be- 
; longing to the dead Seal 
or Lake called 40954 
' tires, nigh which once 
' ſtood the infamous Ci 
Sodom and Co- 
This Lake hath 
biruminous or 
ſtrong ſmell, 
living thing 
it. Rel. 


ſulphury 
that no 
can endure 
Med. 

An 3 

or (aſpiratio) a 

Alpiration \ RI 
breaching , aſpiring or 
influence. Alſo the pro- 
nouncing 2 ſyllable with 
ſome more force of breath 
then ordinary, as we 
do thoſe that have the 
Letter H, as Have, ber, 
Homo, Hamus, Cc, con- 
trary to Which prou » 
ciation is that which 
hath nothing of the 
found of H, as Are, 
ear, amo, onus, gcc. 
Iſpoztation ( aſportatio } 
a carrying or convey- 
ing away , a tranſpor- 
ring. 


Ifart 
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Abart ( Fr. Eſarter) to 
glade or make glades in 2 
wood ; alſo to grub up o 


ſhrubs, c. or to lop off the 
bonghs cf a Tree. Aﬀert is 
raken for an offence commit- 
ted in the Foreſt, by plucking 
up thoſe woods by the roots, 
that are Thickets or coverts 
of the Foreſt, and by making 
them plain, as arable Land. 
Manwads For. Law. But if 
a man ſue out a Licence to 
aſſart his grourds in the Fo- 
reſt and to make it ſeveral 
f x Tillage, then it is no of- 
fence. Cowel. 

Aſſaſsine (Ital. Aſzſſino ) 
a Thief, cut-throaror Mur- 
derer , one thar kil's another 
for gain or upon Hope or 
Promiſe of reward; ſuch a 
one Was he, who murdered 


wars for the Holy Land; and 
ſuch a one was he who ſo de- 
ſperately wounded our Ed. i. 
ar the Siege of Piolemais or 
Acon. Heyl. And ſuch a one 
was Felton that murdered the 
Duke of Buck, | 
Aſſaſs inate (from tbe Ital. 
Aſſeſſnate) to murther and 
rob together. 
Aſſation (aſſenio) a roaſt- 
i 


ng. 
Iſſectation (aſe#a1io) an 
accompanying , following or 
obſerving. 
Iffantation ( afſentatio ) 
3 flattering, ſoothing or diſ- 
lembling. 


clect a ground of buſhes,” 


—— 


the Count of Trhe lit in the 


Vlfrtion ( afſertio ) an 


affiemation or avouching 3 
a procuring of ones Liber- 


ty. 
” $0:ftrix (Lat.) a wem in 
which is aſſiſtant or ſirs by a- 
nother; a Mid wife. | 
Aſſets (from the French 
Aſſex i. ſatis) ſignifies in our 
Common Law, goods e- 


den, which is caſt vpon the 


| ingthe Teſſators or Anceſtors 
Debts or Legacies. See 
| Brook titulo , Aſſets per diſ- 
cent ; By whom you ſhall 
learn, that whoſocver pleads 
Aſſets , faith nothing, but 


pleads, hath enough de- 


. | ſcended or come to his hands, 


to diſcharge that which is in 
demand. The Author of the 
new terms of Law makes rwo 
ſorts of Aſeis. Viz. Aſſets 
par diſcent, and enter mains, the 
former being to be alledged 
againſt an heir, the other a- 
gainſt an Executor ot Admi- 
niſtraror. Cowel. 

Al: b:ration ( aſſeveratio ) 
an carneſt aihrining or a- 
vouching. 

Flsjduitp (ffiduits) dili- 
gence without ceaſing, conti- 
nual attendanee, unintermit- 
ted ſollicĩtation. 


continuall, diligent, appro- 
ved, always at hand. : 
Al. tgnation?, ( aſſguatio ) 
Bfsign! an appoint- 
ment or diſtribution, the paſ- 
| fing a thing over to another. 
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' nough to diſcharge that bur- 


As dueus (affiduns) day ly, 


en: 


| 


Kxecutor or Heir, in ſatisſy- | 


| 


that he againſt whom he 
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Aſsignee (afſignatus) is he 
that is appointed or deputed 
by another to do any act, or 
perform any buſineſs, or en- 
joy any commodity. And an 
Aſſugneemay be either in deed, 
or in Liv. Aſſignee in Deed, 
is he that is appointed by a 
perſon : an Aſſignee in Law, is 
he whom the Law fo makes, 
withour any appointment 
of the perſon. Dyer fol. 6. 
num. 8. 
ſaich , that an Aſſignee is 
he that uſeth or enjoys 2 
thing in his own right, and 
Depute he thar doth icin the 
righr of another. 

Aſeimilate (aſimilo) to 
liken, reſemble or com- 
pare. 

Alsimulate ( «ſſimalo) to 
feign a thing, to counterſeit, 


co repreſent, to ſer a good 


face on the matter. 

Algize (from the Norman 
word Aſſiſe, and tbar derived 
from the French afſevire. i. 
co”ocare) is a word diverſly 
uſed in our Common Law. 
Titeleton, in the Chapter of 
Rents, faith, it is guivo- 
cal, and ſets down: three 
ſigni fications of it; one 
as i: is taken for a Writ ; 
another as it is uſed for a 
Fury 5 the third as for an 
| Ordinance. 

But in Cowel you may 


read more ſignificacions, I 


ſhall onely give you this ad- 
dition our of Sit Francis Ba- 
cons Uſe of the Law, concern- 
ing the General Aſfizes. All 


——— 


Perking Tit. Grants | 


——— —ęH —_ 


the Counties of this Realm 
( faith he) are divided into 
ſixe Circuits, and twolear- 
ned men are aſſigned by 
the Kings Commiſſion to 
every Circuit, and to ride 
twice à yeer through thoſe 
Shites allotted to that Cir- 
cuit, theſe we call Juſtices 
or Judges of Aſſize , who 
have five ſeveral Commiſſi- 
ons by which they fir. The 
firſt is a Commiſhon of Oyer 
and Terminer , directed to 
them and many others of the 
beſt account in their Cir- 
cuits, but in this Commiſſi- 
on the Judges ff Aſfze are 
of the Quorum, ſo as with- 
out them there can be no 
proceeding, This Com- 
miſſion gives them power to 
deal with Treafons, Murthers 


and all manner of Felonies 


and Miſdemeanors whatſoe- 
ver, and this is the largeſt 
Commiſſion they have. The 
ſecond is a Commiſjon of 
Goale delivery. That is one 
ly ro the Judges themſelves, 
and the Clerk of the Aſſize 
aſſociate : and by this Com- 
miſſion they are ro deal with 
every priſoner in the Goale, 
for what offence ſoxver he be 
there, The third Commiſh» 
on is directed to themſelves 


onely , and the Clerk of 


Afize to rake Aſſizes, by 
which they are called Juftices 
of Affe, and the office of 


theſe Juſtices is to do right 


upon Writs called Affize', 


brought before rhem by ſuch 
E 


4 — 
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AS 
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1 


as are wrongfully thruſt out 
of their Lands, Tbe fourth 
Commiſſion. is to take Nift 
Prius directed to none but to 
the Judges themſelves & their 
Clerks of Aſſizes, by which 
they are called Juſtices of Viſi 
prias. The fiſth is a Commiſh- 
on of Peace in every County 
of their Circuit, And all the 
Juſtices of the Peace having 
no lawful impediment , are 
bound to be preſent at theAſ- 
1 ſizes to attend the Judges as 
occaſion ſhall fall out : ifany 
make defaulr, the Judges may 
ſer a Fine vpan him at their 
bite and diſcretions: the 


Sheriff of every Shire is alſo 
to attend in perſon, or by a 
ſufficient Deputy allowed by 
the Judges, who may Fine 
him if he fail, c. See more 
of this in Sir Francis Bacons 
Uſe of the Law, fol. 13. Uſque 
ad 21. 13 

A ſſociate (aſſocio) to ac- 
ccmpiny, to joyn in Otfice, 
to make fit; to make ones 
ſelf companion with ano- 
ther. 

Aſſonate ( aſſono ) to 

ſound together, to anſwer by 
ſound. 

Aſcuefaction ( aſſue factio) 
a reaching or atrainivg by 
uſe, enurement. 

Iſſuete(aſuetus)accuſtom- 
ed, practiſed, enured, exerci- 
ſed by long continuance, 

Aſtuetude ( aſuetudo) cu- 
ſlom, uſe, continuauce, u- 
„ ages : 


Allumpllt (the third 


|] Tenſe of the Veib aſſumo, 


11759 — 
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perlon of the Pieterſect 


i. to take to er upon ones 
ſelf) is a voluntary promiſe 


a man aſſumes or takes 
upon him to perform or 
pay any thing to another. 
This Word' contains any 
Verbal Promiſe made upon 
confideration , which the 
Civilians expreſs by divers 


words, according to the 
nature of the Promiſe, 
calling it ſometime pa- 
um , 


ſometime Ley of 
nem, ſometime promiſſto - 
nem, pollicitationem or Con- 
| fitutum. Cowel, 
| Bfſumption ( aſſumptio) 
1 taking to, or upon, Aa 
lifring up, an attriburing : 
Alſo the Minor Propo- 
ficion in a Syllagiſm. As 


Whatſoever is due by the 
Law of Nature, can- 
not be altered, 

Bur Alleageance and O- 
bedience of the Sub- 
jet to the Supreme 
power, is 
the Law of Nature: 

"_ it cannot be alter- 
ed. 


The firſt part of this 
SY logiſm is called the A. 
jor, the ſecond part be- 
ginning with But is the 
Aſſumption or Minor, and 
Ergo makes the Conclu- 
— 8 


due by | 


made by Word, whereby | 
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AS 
Adumpetbe ( aſumptivs )| | Bltrictibe J ( aftriffivas) 
that takes to himſelf or pro- Aſtringent { which ha 


miſes , or that is lifred 
up. 

f addertlaue ( Aſteriſcus ) a 
lictle Star, allo a figure in 
writing in form of a ſtar () 
ſnewing want of ſomething, 
or ſomewhat to bee nc- 
ted. | 

Alleriſm afteriſmus )a con- 
ſtellation or imaginary form 
of fixed ſtars. 


— 


of breathiog, a diſeaſe when 
ones breath is hindred by 
ſome humor. 

Iſthmatical (aſthmaticus ) 
belonging to that diſeaſe, 
ſhort- winde d, purſey. 

Iſtipulation ( aſtipulatio) 
an aſſent, agreement, affic- 
mation, or avowing a thing. 

Aſtrea, juſtice, ſo called of 
Aitraus, a moſt juſt Prince: 
_ 

Aſtragal(aſtragalus) a term 
of — 2 . (ac 
cording to Vitruvius, an an- 
cient and famous author 
thereof) a ring or writhen- 
circle to deck or adorn the 
neck of a column, & is there- 
fore transferrd to the canon, 
agreeing ſome what in ſhape 
with the Column or Pillar. 
Enchiridion of Fortification. 

Aſtragaltze (aſtragalixo) to 
make or uſe Aſtragali zalfo to 
play at Dice, Huckle-bones or 
Tables. | 

 Aftriction ( aſtrictio) a 


knitting, binding, or faſten- 


ing to. 


Aſthma (Gr.) a difficulty 


1 


| 


power to bind or knit un- 


""#ftriferous (oftrifer) that 


beareth ſtars, an Epithere 
moſt proper for the Heavens 
or Sky. 

+ To Aftringe (aftringo)) to 
bind faſt, ro joyn together, 
to ſtrain, to tye, to knit, 
Bac. | 
Aſtrolabe ( aſtrolabium) a 
flat- round inſtrument, vhere- 
by Aſtronomers gather the 
motion, and diftance of hea - 
venly bodies, and whereby 
the length, height, and 
breadth of any other thing 
may be diſcerned and found 
out. 

Aſtrology (aſtrolag ia.) is a 
Science which tels theReaſons 
of the = ny an _ 
ons. ology (ſayes Doctor 
Bullokar) doth promiſe by the 
motion and influence of Stars 
and Planets to foretel things 
to come, or ( as my Lo. Bac. 
fayes) ir profeſſeth to diſco- 
ver the influence and domi- 
nation of the ſuperior Globe 
over the. inferior, and there» | 
fore may be teatmed a kind of 
natural divination, ſo long as 
it keeps it ſelf in due limits, 
and arrogates not too much 
to its certainty; into which 
exceſs if it once break forth, 
it can then be no longer cal - 
led natural Divination, but 
ſuperſticious and wicked 3 for 
che Start may incline, but 
not impoſe a neceſſity in 

particular 
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* things. 
ſtratogical pertaining rc 


logy, or diſcourferh of the 
variety of conſtellations, pla- 
nerical aſpects, diſpoſing o 
che houſes ; and by theſe and 
their diſpofirions conjectures 
of future occurrences. 
Iftronomy (aſtronomia) 2 
Science that tescheth the 
knowledge of the courſe of 
the Planers, Scars and other 
celeſtial motions. This ar; 
ſeems to be very ancient, for 
Fofephus lib. 1. Antig. writes 


children to Adam, firſt found 
ir out; who heating Adam 
ſoretel the univerſal Flood. 
which ſhould ſhortly drown 


graving in them the Princi» 
ples of Aſtronomy, the one 
of which pillars was of brick, 
the other of ſtone, that in caſe 
rhe water ſhould waſh away 
the brick, yet the ſtone might 


* 


of for poſtetity. Bull. Theſe 
Pillars were called Noch, or 
Enos Pillars. Zoroaſtes the 
ficſt King of Badfria (ho 
raigned in the time of the . 
ſries — _ ) is ſaid 
to have norably augmented 
or per ſected this Science. 
Ylbronomical , belonging 


Actronomer ( «ffroxomur) is 
he who ( as Hey. defcribes 


| 


— — „ th 1 


| 


that the Sons of Seth, Grand. 


the world , they thereupon | 
erected two great Pillars, en- 


preſerve the kuOledge here. 


* — 
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| 


him) fearchech th: reaſon of 
the variety of heavenly mor i- 
ons, the diverſity of circles, 
aſteriſms, rifings and ſertings 
of Stars and the like. 

Iftute (aftutus ) crafty , 
cunning , ſubtile, malici- 
ous, 

I \vie (Ah lum) a Sanctua- 
ry, a defence or place of re. 
fage for offenders. Ment, See 
Sanctuary. 

Ambolike Cahmbolus) 
that payes nothing of the 
hot or reckoning , ſcor-free. 

Aſpmphony ( aſpymphonia ) 
a diſcord in deſcant, a diſa* 
greeing. 

Achiebment (Fr. Acheve- 
ment) the performance or ac- 
compliſhmenr of any gallant 
exploit, 2 bringing to per- 
fetion; alſo a term of He. 
rauldry , ſigaifying the arms 
of any Gentleman, ſer out 
fully, with all that belong: 
co it. 

theiſm (Or.) the dam- 
nable doctrine and opinion of | 
the Atheiſts, in fidelity, the 
denying of, or not beleeving 
in God. 

VetheiS (from the Gr. 488 
Or. i. Sine Deo, godleſs } he 
that beleeves there is no God 
or rale of Religion, and 
that che ſoul dies with the 
body. 

Athletike 7 ( athleticus ) 
Ithiveical 5 zkilfol in the 
art of wreſtling, active. 

Atlantihe Sea. i. The Me 
diterrasean Sea, or 4 part 
thereof, lying weſtward , fo 


named 
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AT be: 


named from the mount Attas 
in Manritania. j 
Ftramentail ? /atramentalis) 
Itramentous { belonging ro 
| ink, or black as ink. Vl. 
Ex. 

Atome ( atomss) a more 
flying in the ſun - beams; the 
leaſt moment of time, or any 
thing fo ſmal that it cannot be 
male leſs. 
tate (trans) made black, 
or cloathed in black. 

Ftrotcitp( arrocit u] cruelty, 
fierceueſs, outragi uineſs. 

Atrophy (atropbia) a con- 
ſumption that comes by a 
| fearful eating too little, or 
greedy devouring too much. 
Colęr. 

Attacked (attactug) touched, 
or breitly hand led. 
Attainder, from the Fr. 
Attaindre. i. to attain unto, o- 
verrake, catch. or touch, gr. m 
the Lat. Atringere, becauſe 
he that is attainted is, as it 
were, catched, overtaken 
and plainly deprehended: for 
Atterndey ts a conviction of 
any perſon of a crime or faulr, 
Whereof he was not convida 
before: AS if a man have 
committed Felony or Trea- 
fon, oc, and is thereof in- 
dicted, arraigned , found 
guilty, and hath yy mee, 
then he is ſaid to have an 
Aittainder ſued upon him, or 
he is attainted, See more of this 
in Cowel. 


of F#. 


Fr.) an aſlavit,en- 
counter, skirniſh, fight: « 
violent meeting of two Ar- 


K 
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mies or Enemies. Sir A. 

in his voyage into the Le 
vant. | 
Attowperate ( eempers 
to make i or meet, to aim 
right. 

Attenuate/attenno) to make 
thin or fleader, to dimir.jſh or 
make teſs. 

Ittentate ( attents) roar» 
tempt, aflay or prove, alſo u- 
ſed ſubftancively. 
Atteſfatton ( atteftatio ) a 
wicneitng, affirming, or tefti- - 
mony. . 

Mtick( atticvs) of Athens, 
learned, eloquent. 

Atticifne ¶ atticiſmus ) a 
phaſe or manner of ſpeech 
of the Athenians : an elegancy 
of ſpeech. 

YFetingeo ( Attingo) to touch 
lightly or ſoftly; to ment · 
on or handle briefly, to reach 
to, to arrive or come do. 
ATitiq us (atricus) pertain- 
ing to the Country of Athens, 
Elegant. Attick Fank,is moſt 
ſiem Fairhfulneſs in keeping 
promiſe. 

Fttired (from the Lat. Ti 
ara, which is an ornament for 
the heads of the PerffanKings, 
Priefts, and, women) 2 term 
uſed among Heranlds, when 
they have occaſion 10 fpeak 
of the horas of a Buck or 
| Stag. Bull. 

Ittournment(from the Fr. 
| common-Law a yeelding of 
the Tonant to 2 new — 

r 
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— 


him to be his L 


of an acknowled 
( which 
: we 
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| Rriking againſt: In divi- 


AT 
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we ufually call ro turn Ten- 
nent ) for otherwiſe he that 
buyes or obtains any Lands or 
Tenements of another which. 
are in the occupation of 2 
third, cann t get poſſeſſion, 
yet ſ-e the Stat. 25. H. g. ca. 16 
The words uſed in attournment 
are fer down in 1 #ttleton: I a- 
gree me to theGrant made 10 you, 
Oc. but the more common 
attourn ment is to lay, Sir, / at- 
tourn to you by force of the ſame 
Grant: or I become your Ten- 
nant, (c. or elſe deliver unto 
the Grantce a penny, half- 
penny or farthing by way 
ot attournment. Litt. I. 2. Ca 
«tournament 10. vhom you may 
read more an large. 
Attournment may be made 
to the Lord himſelf or to 
his Steward in Court. Kitch. 
0. 70. : 
Attraction ( attractio) a 
drawing or pulling unto, a 


bair on allurement. 
Attrait ( from the Fr. 
Attrai# ) the ſame. Creſ- 


2 : 
Attrectation ( attraFatio) 
a ſcoff and ofren handling , 
or touching, a feeling or med- 
ling with. 
Ittribute 
Attribution 


(at tributio) 
an aſſign- 


to: alſo a ſit term or title ap- 
plyed to any thing. 
Attrition (attritio) a rub- 


bing, wearing, waſhing or 


nity, ir is metaphorically 
ufed for that ſorrow which a 


———— 
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ment, delivery or giving un. 


— 


| 


on the love of God above al] 
things, bur in the fear of 
the pains of Hell, or in the 


neſs of fin, or in ſome other 
the like thing. It is alſo 
called imperte& Contrition. 

Attrite (attritvs) worn), 
waſted, or fretted: or that 
hath that kind of (ſorrow a- 
bove mentioned. 

A barice(avaritia)coverouſ- 
neſs or greedineſs, inordinate 
defire of money, &c. 

Aucifical (au#ificus) that 
makes an increaſe or augmen- 
ration, 


Jucoz (Lat.) he that in- 


| creaſech or augments, an au- 


thor or firſt inventor. 


ding or towling:alſo.gain, ad- 
vantage. 

Audacity (audacitas) raſh- 
neſs, holdnels, fool-hardineſs, 
ſaucineſs. 


Audible (4 dibils) that 


may be heard, underſtood or 


perceived 

Audience (4udientia ) the 
ſence of bearing, liſtaing; 
ſometime it ſignifies an aflem- 
bly of people hearkening to 
ſomething ſpoken : and when 
an Embaſſader delivers his 
Embaſly to the King 3 wee 
call it, Giving bim audi- 
ence. | 

Duditoz (Lat.) one that 
hearkens ; But in the com- 
mon accepration it is an Of- 
ficer to ſome great perſonage 


| 
ſinner hath for his ſins, not 


being founded principally | 7 


conſideration of the fowle- | ® 


Aucupation aucopatio) bir - | 
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who does yearly Eby exa- 
mining the accounts of all 


| ander-officers accountable ) 


make up a general book, that 
ſhewes the difference berween 
their receipts and their al- 
lowances commonly called 
(allocations) as namely, the 
Auditors of the Exchequer 
rake the Accounts of thoſe 
Receivers, which receive the 
revenues of the Augmentati- 
on, as alſo of the Sheriffs , 
Eſcheators , Collector:, and 
Cuſtomers, and fer them 
down and perſect them. Sce 
Stat.33.4 8.ca.33- : 

Abenage (Fr.) a certain 
quantity of Oares paid to a 
Landlord in lieu of ſome o- 
cher duties. Cotgr, 

Avenue ( Fr. advenne) is 
the ſpace that is left for paſ- 
ſage ro and fro, in and our, 
a Camp, Gariſon, or Quar- 
ter, When the place is either 
fortified wich'a Line of Com- 
munication or Barricado's 5 
an acceſs, paſſage, or entry in · 
toa place. 

Average (averagium) fig- 


nifies ſervice which the Te- 


horſe or carriage of horſe. 
le is alſo uſed for a cer- 
rain Contribution thar 
Merchants and others pro. 
portionably make towards 
their loſſes, who have their 
goods caſt into the Sea, 
for the ſafeguard of the 
Ship or of the Goods and 
Lives of thoſe in the Ship 
in time of tempeſt: And this 


- 


nant owes the Lord by 
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rather thinks it ſhould ſig · 


dedicated 


contribution ſeems to be ſo 
called, becauſe it is pro- 
portioned aſter the rate of 
every mans average or goods 
carried.Cowel. 
' Sberdupois , Sce Avorr 
du pois, aud tee Weights, 
Werp is the place where 
Oates or Provender for 
Horſes is kept; From the 
Saxon and Belgick Haber, 
i. Oates, becauſe Qates are 
che common Provender for; 
horſes. Mm. | 
Aver (from the Fr. ave- 
rer) to juſtifie, avouch or 
maintain | 
Aberment, 2 term in 
Law , when a Defendant 
offers to make good or ju- 
ſtifie an Exception plea- 
ded in abatement or Bar 
of the Playntiffs act. New 
termes of Law, But Cowel 


nifie the act then the offer or 
juſtifying the Exception, 
whom vide. | 

Abernian? ( avernalis)be- 

Abernal - (longing to the 
lake Avernys, or ro Hell. 
Avernus, A Lake nor 
far from the City Cums in 
terra di lavoro, anciently 
called Campania in Itahy, the 
ſtink whereof killed birds | 
as they flew over it : it was 
to Pluto, and} 
is oſually taken for Hell 4 
Of which, thus Virgil. An. 
J. 6. 


{ 
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| Avernus in Sands bs Travels, 


| or Aiſliking. 
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uam (uper bind mile poteron | 
impume volantes 

Tendere iter pennjs, tali ſeſr ha- 
fregs ri 

Faucibus effundens ſupera ad 
convene fer chat. 

nde leewn Grai dixerunt no- 
mine Avemum. 

Ore which no Foule unſtruck 
with heſty death, 

Om flrerch her firengrhleſs 
wings, ſo dire a breath 

Monats high heaven from 

black jaws;theGreeks the ſame 

Avernuscall, expreſſed in the 

name. 

You may read more of 


fol. aso. 
Aderpenny (quaſi everage- 


penny ) is money contributed 


rowards th Kings Averages. 
R aſbal. | 
Averruntationc averruncat io) 

a ſcraping or cutting off, as | 
men do Vines, 4 weeding of | 
taking away, an appeaſimg. Gr · | 
Aderſion (erb ) a tur- 
ning or driving away, a hating 


( augrnentd- 
tio) increaſe. The Court of 
Augmentatim was erected 27. 
Hen.8. as ap by the 27 
Chapter of ther years Purlia- 
ment. It was ſo called from 
the increaſe of rhe Reve- 
nues of the Crown by the 
ſuppreſſion of Abbies and 
Religious houſes; And the 
Court was ordained, that the 
King might be juſtly dealt 
cn | touching the profits 


— 


of ſach religious houſes. Cow. | |bolical ſuperſtition. 
| Ez 


Augrime ( algorithmus ) 
skil in arcouming, croum- 
bring. 

Augurp Cugurizm) a divi- 
nation, foretelling of Sooth- 
ſaying of things ro come by 
the chirping, flying, voyces 
or ſitting of Birds: The 
Profeſſors whereof (called 
Augures ) were of great ac- 
count among the beathen Ro- 
mans, inſomuch that there 
was a Colledge of them in rhe 
City. neither would rhe Ro- 
mans undertake any publick 
matter of importance with 
out asking their aſſent; Bur 
che vauity hereof was well 
derided by n wiſe Jew, na- 
med Moſſolamns , as Joſephus 
writes: For an Angurjin the 
Wars once requiring that he 
Army which was then march 
ing, might ſtand ſtill a while, 
till he took obſervation of a 
Bird, rhereby to fore. know 
the ſucceſs cf that Expediti 
on, this Jew (whilſt the Au- 
£7 wab bu in his art) ſſ ot at 


by chance killed her, whereat 
the Augur and others being 
highly offended; Are you ſo 
fooliſh ( qaoth the Jew ) to 
imagine this poor Bird can 
rel what will happen to u, 
that could not foreſee her 
own death ſo neer ar hand? 
They were called Aagures, 
ab avium garritu, from the 
chirping and chattering of 


the bird with an arrow, and | 


birds. The Agyptians were 
the firſt invencers of this Dia · 
Augu⸗ 


— 
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vine, prophecy, forerel or 
con j cture at things to come 


by the aforeſaid vain obſerva- 


tions. 


Anquree=ſtaff, was 2 croo- 
ked wand, which the Augures 


made their divination , (fc. 
The ceremonies whereof, and 
che words of A , you 
may read in the firſt part of 
the Treaſury of ancient and 
modern times, p.184. 


ad jectively ſignifies Royal, 
Majeftical, Imperial, Sacred; 
It is 2 common name of the 
Emperors amongithe Latins 
( as Pharao was of the 
Kings of Egypt) figce OH- 
vius Augnſtas his time, who 
was the ſecond Emperor of 
the Romans, in the 41 or 42 
year of his reign was born 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Aus» 
guſt allo is the name of the 
Sextile or ſixth month from 
March; which took denomi- 
nation from the aforefaid Em · 
peror Auguſſus, becauſe that 
month he entred into his 
Conſulſhip , brought Tei- 
umphs into Rome, and con- 
92 — 4 falis ) 
uguſta avgnſialia 
Playes in IR of Auguſt- 
as. 


guſtana Confeſſo) rhe Prote- 
ſtant Confeſſion of Faith, ſo 
called from the City Aazgſ- 


a General Diet, appoiared the 


A. or - — — 


held in their hand, when they 


Inguſt ( ) talen 


Auguſtan Conſeſſion (Au- 


111 — 


— 


1. 


burgh in Germany, where ar| 


the Duke of Saxony and ſome 


— 


eighth of Apil 1530. this 


| nucive from Auguſtus, out of 


a late Bohemian) are a branch 


Confeſſion was preſented by 


others to the Emperor Carl 


the Fifth, c. Herb, M J. 
Auguſtine, 


BY the termĩ 
nation of rhe word. fs a dim 


which it may be ly 
Engliſhed linie 9 is 
the proper name of divers 
men, uſually contracted ia 
Engliſh into Auffin, whereof 
the moſt · renowned was St. 
Auſtin , Bi of M in 
Africk,one of the ancient Fa- 
thers of the Church, à man 
of a moſt profound wit und 
— and of a moſt holy 
and teligious life, after he was | 
converted by St. Ambroſe to | 
Catholick Religion, ſtom̃ the 
Maniche anHereſie. 
e, or Auftin-Fry- 
ers or Monks, are thoſe that 
obſerve the aforeſaid St. Au- 
ſtins inſtitute of life ; They | 
live in common , ferving 
God day and night, ryed by 
the vows of poverty, i- 
ty and obedience; of which 
holy Inſtitute and Vows was. 
Dr. Martis Luther, hefoxe he be- 
came a Reformer. 
Yuguſtiniang (not taking 
name from St. Auſtin, the Fa- 
ther and Doctor of the 
Church, but from oneAyguſſine 


of thoſe Reformers , otdina- 
cily called in aathors by the 
name of Sacramentaries, Who 
had their origin from Andreas 


Caroioſtadius abdut the year 


_ 
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euſtinians (beſides other blai- 
phemies) held, that Heaven 
gates were not yer open, bur 
remained ſhut, till the ge- 
neral Reſurtedien, and laſt 


Judgement. Lindanas Dia- 


. 

I biarp (aviarium) a place 
where birds are kept, or 
where birds haunt or uſe; a 


Cage. 

Avid (avid) deſirous 
greedy,coverous. 

Avinity Caviditas ) defire, 


earneſt, or ardent affettion, 
greedineſs. 
BYainage (Fr.) El mez- 
ſure, the meaſurivg with anEl. 
Abiſo( Spa. )an admonicion 


or adviſe. 
N from the Fr. 


Aulnegeoz 
or aulne. 1. an 
Anegeo: ) El) one that 


carries or meaſures with an 
El: an Officer of the King, 
who by himfelf or his Deputy 
in places convenient, looks 
to the aſlize of c ollen cloth, 
made through the Land, and 
two ſeals for that purpoſe 
ordained him. an. 253. E 3 flat 
4. ca. 1. Alſo, an. 2. R. 2. ca. 2. 
who is accomptable ta the 
King for every cloth ſo ſealed. 


N. 
- Fulick (avlicus) belong- 
ing to the Hall, or Court, 
courtly. | 

Anncient Demeaſn, De- 


veigal, or Vetus patrimonium 
Domini) ſignifies in our com- 


* Law, a certain Tenure 


main or Domain. ( i. publicum 


of Chriſt, 1524. Theſe Au- | 


| 


| 


—_—_— 


| whereby all the Mannors be- 
longing to the Crown in the 
daies of St. Fdward the Saxon 
King , or William the Con- 
queror , were held. The 
number and names of which]! 


ing to common perſons, he 
cauſed to be written into a 
book (after a ſurvey made of 
them) now remaining in the 
Excbequer, and called Domeſ 
day Book, and choſe which by 
that book appear to have be- 
longed to.tbe Crown at that 
time, and are conteined un- 
der the title ( Terra Regis 
are called Aunctent Demeaſne. 
Kitch. fo 98. Ste more of this 
in Cowel. 

A bocat ion ( avecatio ) a 
calling away or withdrawing, 
a diſtraction. 

Aboir⸗du⸗pois ( Fr. ) or 
Avoir du poix. i. habere pondus, 
or juſti eſſe ponderis ) to be of 
| full or due weight: it ſignifies 
in our common Law two 
| things: firſt, a kind of weighr, 
| divers from that called Troy | 
. weight, which contains but 
twelve ounces to the pound, 
whereas this contains ſix- 
teen. And in this reſpect it 
may probably he conjectured, 
to be ſo called, becauſe it is 
of more weight tban the o- 
ther. Alfo it ſignifies ſuch 
merchandize as are weighed 
* weighc, and not by 

roy weight, as in the Statute 


| of 7 ork,en.9goE,F in Proem.an, 
| 27, Edw. 3. Stat. a. ca. 10. & an. 


2. Rich. a. ca I. See Weightss 
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(comes from the French, ad- 
vover, alias avouer) and figni. 
fies as much as a juſtiſying 
or maintaining an act for- 
2 merly done. For example, 
<A one takes a diſtreſs for rent, 
Yor other thing, and he that 
is diſtreyned ſues a Replevin, 
Ino he that took the diſtreſs, 
Jor to whoſe uſe the diſtreſs 
Ml was taken by another, Ju- 
AKitying or maintaining the 
act, is ſaid to avow, and that 
is called his avowry, Terms of 
A the Law. 

Auricle (auricula) a little 


] JFuricular/auricularis) be- 
+] longing to, or ſpoken in the 
ear. As auricular Confeſſion, 
is that which is made in pri- 
vate to the Ghoſtly Father, 
none hearing but himſelf, op- 
poſite unto publick Confeſ- 
fion, which is made in the 
hearing of many. 

Auricular vein , is the 
ear vein, which runs op by 
the kernels which are under 
the ear, Chyrurgeons open 
ic againſt deafnels, pain and 
uleerations of the cars. See 
in Vein. 

Furiferoug (auri fer) that 
be ars or brings gold. 

. Auriflambe; See Oriflam- 
# |be 


_ Purjgation (aurigatio) the 
driving or guiding a Cart or 
Coach. : 

Autigraphy (avrigraphia) 
a Writing or graving in 


% 
— 


Abdoborr or ; Bdbowzy | 


— 


thern or pertaining to the 


Auroza ( Gr. ) che morn- 
ing, or break of day, queſt 
aurea hora; or aure hora, the 
hour when it begins to ſhine, 
or be light. 

Iutyn:-potabile, is liquot 
of gold, wichout any corro- 
five, which very few knew, 
yea, of thofe who daily pre- 
pare it, rather to the de- 
ſtruction, then health of men. 
chyn. Dif, 

Fuſcultatfon ( auſcultatio ) | 
a giving car or obeying, a 
hearkening. 

Auſpical ( 1 pertaĩ · 
ning co Soothſaying or Divi- 
nation by the flight of birds, 

Iuſpices (auſpicia) figns or 
tokens, ſhewed by birds or 
any thing elſe, of things to 
come. c. | 

And they were called Auſ- 
pices, that did foretel- things 
by beholding the flight of 
birds, and were ſo denomina+ 
ted ab aves aſpiciendo. 
- Pulpicions ( aiſdicatus ) 
nappy: bringing good luck. 
uſteritp(auSeritas) ſharp» | | 
— » Yigoronſneſs ; rude- 
neſs. 


Nuſttal ( auſtralis ) Sou- 


South. 

Auſtraltze, to go, turn, ot 

bend tow a ds the South, alſo 

— come from the South. 
r. 

Auſtromanep ( a»ffroman- 
tia) is a kind of invented ſu- 
perſtition, concerning the obs 
ſervation of winds; as when 


| 


gold, 


the ſtars of the winds break | 
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forth into great vehemency, 
contrary to their cuſtom , 
whence men, that are more 
{ idle then rational, pronounce 
a preſage of ſomething to 
CO mc. C hym. Pic. 

Authentick ( avthenticus ) 
chat which is allowed, or 
hath juſt authority, the ori- 
ginal. IP 

Futology (Gr.) ſp'aking 
of or to ones ſelfl. Br. (5 
How, 

Tutogeneal (Gr.) (clf-be 
gotten. 

Jutocraſle (Gr.) ſelf -ſub- 
ſiſtence, a being able to ſub- 
fiſt of ones ſelf. AHiffory of K. 
Charles. 

Autographoz NC a#togra- 

Autographical pb.) char 
which is of the authors own 
hand writing. Ruſh worths Di- 
«I gues. 

Jutomatous B. JC automa- 
Autaematatian F tarius)of 
or helonging to the art of 
making Clocks, or ſuch thing: 
as ſeem to move of them. 
lelves. 

Autome ( automatum ) an 
inſtrument, or artificial bo- 
dy (made by Dædalus, or any 
other of like skill) which 
moves alone without the help 
or ſupport of any other thing. 
El. of Ar. 

Autonomp (artonomia ) li- 
berty to live after ones uwn 
Laws. 


Autoptical (from a»topſca_) 


— 


— 


* 


— 


ones own fight. 


LO NY 


a ſel· deholding, ccnirmed by | 


— — 


Autotheiſm (Gr.) the be. | 


— 


— — 


AU | 
iag of God, of himſelf „ or 


Des. 
Autumnal Cartemnalis) 
belonging to harveſt or Au. 


of Auguſt to the ſixih of Ne- 


to end at theSolſtice or ſhort- 
December. 

ing with his own hand. 

ing away or from. 


aid, or ſupply, to heal or give 
core. 8 


federate Countries did, ſend 


additional Forces, 
the ſtanding Army. 


not from another, Calvins | 
autotheiſm ſignifies that point 
of Doctrine which Calvin] 
held, which is, Thar God the 
Son is not Deus de Deo, God 
from God, whereas the Nicen 
Creed faith, He is Deus de“. 


tumn, which is from the fixtb | * 
vember; and is one of the four |* 
Quarters of the year 3 Others | © 5 
reckon Autume to begin at 
the AÆquinoctium. i. about 
the rwelfth of Seßtember, and 
eſt day, about the cleyenth off 

Auturgic (auturgia) work- 2 

Avulſlon (au) plucks| 

Tu xiliate (avxi/ior )ro help, | 13 


Auxiliary (avxiliarius) that 
cometh to aid, help or ſup- | 


ply- | 
Aurilfary Fozces, were 
ſuch as the neighbor and con- 5 


to the Romans; or certain 
beſides 


Arillary ( axillaris) be-“ 
longing to the arme-hole, or | ?; 


arme-pir. | 
_ Ixillary vein. See in 
ven. 

| Axillat arterp.Sce inArte- 
rie. 
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l Ariomancy (axiomantia) 


divination or wirchcraft done 


by Hatcheis. a 

Axiome (axioma) a maxim 
or general ground in any Art: 
a Propoſition or ſhorr Sen- 


rence generally allowed to 


be true, as in ſaying, the whole 
is greater then its part. 

Axicle ( axiculus ) a little 
ſhingle or board, a latch,a pin, 
that a pully tuns on. 

Aris (Lat,) an Axelttee, 
the Diameter of the world, 
that is, an imagined line, 
reaching from one pole to a- 
nother; the pole Artiek or 
Antzrtike. ä 

Wamoglans, The Turks 
Janziries before they bee 
inrolled in pay, fo called. 
. 
Aziminths or Jzimuths, 
great circles meeting in the 
Zenith or vertical point, and 
paſſing through all the de- 
grees of the Horizon. 

Azure, a fajr light blew; 
or sky colour, ſo named from 
the Arabian word Lazul , 
which is the ſame. It bero- 
kens to the bearer a zeglous 
mind. 5 

Byme (mut) unlea- 
vened, ſincere, unmiag- 
bg. | 

Azrmes (Gr.) was a ſo- 
lemnity of ſeven days among 
the Jews , in which it was 
not lawful to eat leavened 
bread; The Paſche or Eafter of 
the Jews. Bull. 


— — 
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Ba (Hebr.) a Lord, a 
Maſter, Husband, or Pa- 
tron: It was a common name 
whereby the Hcathens ca.” 
led their God, 2 King. 1. 2. 
fudg 8.33. 

2 See Bel-xe- 


Babel (in Hebr. ir ſigni- 


— 


bu 


City of Chaldeq in Meſopota- 
mia, famous ſor the confuſt- 
on of Languages , which 


ately after the univerſal De- 
luge, Nimrod the ſon of 
Chys the ſon of Cham per- 
ſwaded the people (as ſome 
Authors ſurmiſe) to ſecure 
chemſel ves from the like dan- 
ger by building ſome ſtupen- 
lious Edifice, which might 
reſiſt the fury of a ſecond De. 
luge. This counſel was gene- 
rally imbraced, Heber onely 
and his family, conttadicting 
ſuch an unlawful attempt; 


| che major part prevailing, 


he Tower began to rear a 


{ head of majeſty $164 paces 


from the ground (ſays Iſidore) 
having its baſis and cireumfe - 
rence equal to the height. But 
God beholding from high this 
fond attempt, ſent amobgſt 
them (who before were one 
language) a confufion of 72 
tongues, which hindred the 
proceeding of this building, 
one not being able to unders 
3 what his fellow called 


| 
| 


fies confuſion) Was an ancient | 


there happened: For inmedis | 


Brie 


' 


— 


or. F 2 
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Thus being compelled 
to deſiſt ſrom ſo unlucky an 
enterprize , they greedily 
ſought out ſuch as they could 
underſtand, with whom con- 
ſorting themſelves, they for» 
get their former acquaintance, 
and now are divided into 72 
different nations, comprehen- 
ding about 24000 men, be. 
ſides women and children, 
Gen. 10. 10. 

The City Babel or Babylon 
(howſoever the Tower was 
nindred) went forward and 
was finiſhed an. mun. 1950. 
the out-walls were built by 
Q. Semiramis; it contained in 
compaſs 60 miles, it had 100 
gates, the walls were in height 
200 (ſome Writers ſay 300) 
foot, in breadth 73, and the ris 
ver Eupbrates paſſing through | 


Try.of Times p.143. 

Hence tis we uſe Babeliſh'for | 
confuſed ; And Babylonical for 
magnificent or coſtly, and to 
Bable or babble, to twattle, or 
ſpeak confuſed ly, which word 
Bable Verſtegan urges as a 
proof that our old Saxon I an- 
guage is as ancient as the 
Tower of Babel. p. 147. 

Bacchanaltze ( from Bac- 
chus )ro rage, play mad pranks, 
fare like mad men, as the 
Prieſts of Berchus were wont 


Bring me (queth one) a Trowel quickly quick, 
One brings him up a hammer; hęrothis brick 
( Another bids) and then they eldve a Tree. 
Make faſt this rope, and then they let it flee ; 
One calls for Planks, another Morter lacks ; 
They bring the firſt a ſtone, the | aF an Axe. 


Du Barts. 
to do, when they celebrated 
his Feaſts, 

Wacchanals ( Bacchanalia_) 
the places where the Feaſts of 


— 


Bacchus or Bacchanalian feaſts 


were ſolemnized in riot and 
drunkenneſs. Alſo the Feaſts 
themſel ves or time when they 
were kept, i. at Shrovetide. 
Sometimes alſo deboiſht 


drunkards men and women; 


are called Bacchanals. 
Waccharach, A City flan- 
ding on the banks of the ri- 


ver Rhyne in Germany, ſo cal. 
led qu Bacchiaraz in ancient vs 


time there was an Altar erect. 
ed to the honor of Bacchus, in 


regard of the richneſs of the | 
wines which are made there, 
and therefore called Bachrag 


or Bacharach; vulgarly, Rhe- 
niſh wines. 


Bacchation (dacchatio) ri- 


or, drunkenneſs, 

Bacchean (baccheus) be. 
longing to Bacchus the God of 
wine, drunken, ſottiſh. 

Bacciterous ( baccifer ) that 
beareth berties. 

Badger (cometh of che Fr. 
Bagage. i. Sarcina) one that 
buies corn, ſalt or other victu- 
al in one place to tranſport it 
to another for gain. Allo a 
beaſt ſo called. 

Wagatei(Fr.bagatelle)a toy, 


trifle, or thing of no value. 


— —— — — 
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Baia 


© |] Bai fler. i. attribuere, tradere, tri- 


| the hands, humble ſervice. 


* 
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Waiatron (balatro) a Bab 
bler, or vain-talking fel- 
low, a Prater or 
Knave. 

Baile C comes of the Fr. 


buere) it is uſed in our Com- 
mon Law properly for the 
freeing or ſetting at liberty 
one arreſted or impriſoned 
upon action either civil or 
criminal, under ſurety taken 
for his appearance ar a day 
and place certainly aſſigned. 

Brac. lib. 3. ca. S. num. 8, & 9. 

The realon why it is cal- 
led Bayl is, becauſe by this 
means the paſty reſtrained 
is delivered into the hands of 
thoſe that bind themſelves for 


| 


vile | 


his forth-coming. There is 
borh-common & ſpecial Bail, | 
Common Bayl is in actions of 
ſmal prejudice or ſlight proof, | 
in which caſe any Sureties are 
taken; whereas upon caſes 
of grearer weight Special Bay} 
or Surery muſt be given, 
as Subſidy men at the leaſt, 
and they according to the 
value. See the difference be- 
tween Bay! & Mainprize in 
——_— Forreſt Law. pag 
267, 

Bain (Fr.) a Bath, Stew, 
or hot-houſe. 
Baiſemains (Fr. )kifling of 


Balaſſe ( Sax. ) ballaft or 
balance, Gravel or any thing 
of weight laid in the bottom 
of Ships to make them go 
upright. 


Balcone (Ital. baſin) a | 


Met 


bay window, much uſed in 
our new buildings, and there - 
fore needs no further expla- 
nation. 
Balk (Sax. ) a little peece 
of ground in arable land, 
which by miſchance the 
Plough flips over, and leavꝭs 
unploughed, a ridge between 
two furrows. - 
Wale (Fr.) a pack or cer- 
rain quantity of merchan- 
dize, as a bl of Spicery, or 
of Books. 
Balliſta (Lat.) an ancient 
warlike Engin to caſt or ſnoot 
darts or ſtones, to barter and 
ſhake City walls, made with 
[ropes of finews and wo 
mens hair, eſpecially rwiued 
rogerher, &c. The form 
whereof you may read in 
Godwins Antholegy, lib. 4 
cap. 3. 
Ballon (Fr.) a great Ball, 
which they uſe at a ſport ſo 
called in Italy;alſo the round 
Globe or top of a pillar, 
Wallotation,, 2 kind of 
caſting lots, or a making 
election by Balls, as in Venice 
at the choyce of their Grand. 
Duke, 
Balme, A precious juyce 
or liquor, orherwiſe cal- 
led Balſamum , or Opobalſa. 
mum ( from the Hebr, Bag- 
nal ghemen ) It drops ( by 
cutting) our of a little low 
plant ( about a yard high) 
having leaves like Rue, but 
whicer, which growes in 
Mgypt , and ſome places 


of the Holy Land. This 


F 3 juvce! 


un 
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juyce is ſomewhat like oyle, 
but more clammy, and in- 
clining to a certain redneſs, 
It has a ſtrong ſmell, and 
is not pleaſant in taſte. Be- 
ing put in a veſſell of wa- 
ter it will fink down to the 
bottom like a round pearl 
without breaking, and may 
be raken up again with the 
point of a knife. It is an 
excellent Medicine to take 
any ſcar out of the body, 
and for divers other purpo- 
ſes, but very coſtly, and rarely 
gotten. Saladinus writes that 
there was but one Vineyard 
of theſe in the whole world, 
and that belonged to the 
Gteat Turk. Bull, 

Balnearp ( balnearium) a 
bathing place. 

Balneation ( balneatio ) a 
bathing, 


| 


| 


Balneato: Lat.) a Maſter |} 


or Keeper of 2 


Stew. 


51 


{ 


Bath, or 


Balthaſar, in Hebrew it | 
ſignifies , Searcher of trea- |?” 


ſure, or withour treaſure 
This was the name of one 
of the Magi, or wiſemen 
vulgarly called the three 
Kings of Collein, who came 
ut of the Faſt to worſhip our 
Saviour. The firſt of chem, 
called Melchior, an old wan 
with a long beard, offered 
g Id as to a King, The ſe- 
cond called Faſper, a beard- 


leſs young man, offered Fran |, 


kincenſe , as unto God. The 
third called Balthaſar ( a 


Blackmoore with a ſpreading | 


beard ) cffered Myrrhe, as 
to a man ready for his Sepul - 
chre. 


Tres Reges Regi regum tria dona ſerebant; 
Myrrham homini, uncto aurum, thura dedere Deo: 
Tu tria fac itidem dones pia manera Chriſſo: 
Munertbus gratus fi cupis eſſe tuis. 
Pro myrrha lachrymas, auro cor porrige purum, 
Pro thure ac humili peclore — preces. 


Thus in Eng! iſh, 


Three Kings, the King of Kings, three gifts did bring; 

Myrrh, Incenſe, Gold, as to God, Man, and King 
Ler three pure giſts he likewiſe giv'n by thee 

To Chtiſt, even fach as acceptable be. 

For Myrrh, tears; for Frankinſence impart 
Submiſſive prayers ; for pure Gold, a pute Heart. 


See Vl. Errors fol. 353. and Sands Travels.18 1. 
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Balyck- Dea ( ſo called 
from a great Peninſula for- 
merly called Baltia now Kan- 
dia) is that which begins at 
the narrow paſlage called the 
Sound, in terlaceth Denmark, 
Sxcthland, Germany, and Po- 
land , and extends even to 
Liven a and Lituania. The 
reaſons why this Sea being ſo 
large does not ebb and flow | 
ace firſt, The narrowneſs of | 
the Straight, by which the 
Ocean is let into ir, And ſe- 
condly, The Northern ſcitu- 
ation of ir, whereby the cœ- 
leſtial influences produce 
therein the leſſer operation. 
He 

Banditi (Ital.) Out- laws, 
Rebels, Fugitives condemned 
by Proclamation 3 Bando in 
Ital. ſignifying a Proclamati- 
on, Theſe in the Low · Coun- 
tries are called Freebooters ; in 
Germany, Nigbtingales; in the 
north of England, Moſs-Troo- 
pers; in Ircland Tories. 

Wanntr , an Enſign, or 
Srandard frem the Britr. 
Ban, which figoifies a high 
place, becauſe Banners are 
wont to be ſet on a high 
place. 

Banderol or Vannerolle 
(Fr.Banderolle) a little flag os 
ſtreamer, or a Pennon worn 
on the rop of a Horſemans 
Launce; A Cornet. De- 
viſe. 

Bandle, An Iriſh meaſure 
of rwo foor in lengrh, 

$Bangue, A kind of drink- 


| 


me 


| ing in the Oriental Countries, | 


as Cambaia, Calicut, Narſingha, 
which is rare and Precious, 
it is aid (like the Poets Ne- 
penthe ) ro provoke pleaſing 
dreams. How. 


Banes) (from theFr, Ban) 
or Sſignifiesa publick 
Bans ) notice of any 


thing. The word is ordina- 
ry among the Feudiſts, and 
grown from them to other 
uſes; As to that, Which we 
here in England call a Procla- 
mation , Whereby any thing 
is publickly commanded or 
forbidden. But it isfuſed more 
eſpecially in the publiſhing 
of matrimonial contracts in 
the Church before marriage, 
to the end, if any man can ſay 
any thing againſt the intenti 
on of the parties, either in 
reſpect of kindred, or otber- 
wife, they may take their ex- 
ception in time. Cow. 
Baptiſm ( from the Gr, 
BAN ,, i. a waſhing with 
water, or diving over the 
head ) is one of the Sacra- 
ments inſtiruted by our Savi- 


Original ſin in the law o 

Grace, as Circumciſion was the 

remedy againſt that fin in the 
Law of Moſes. Before Chriſts 
inftirurion of this Sacrament 
John Baptiſt did baptize unto 
penance , but his' Baptiſm 
was not a Sacrament, In Au- 
thors yon may read of three 
forrs of Baptiſm, which Di- 
vines Call Baptiſmus fluminis, 

of water, which is the already, 
mentioned; Baptiſmus fami- 


* 


or Chrift in. remedy againſt | 
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nis, of the Spirit, which is 
contrition of heart with de- 
fire of the Sacrament of Bap- 
tiſm, And Baptiſmus ſanguin, 
of blood, which is Martyrdom. 
The cuſtom of the Primitive 


Church was to have God-Fa- | 


thers and God-Mothers in the 
adminiſtration of the Sacra- 


ment of Baptiſm; their Of. 


fice was not onely to be Wit- 
neſſes of the Bapriſm, or to 
ſpeak or anſwer for the bap / 
tized, bur alſo to under- 
take 2 charge of inſtructing 
or ſeeing him inſtructed in 
the true Religion in due 
time. 

Baptiſt (baptiſta) a name 
of excellency given to Saint 
Jobn, that had the honor of 
baptizing of our Saviour 
Chriſt in Jordan, and who ficſt 
baprized. 

Baptiſtery (baptifteriam) a 
Font to baptize in, a Bath, a 
veſſel to waſh the body in. 

Warbarifm ( barbariſmus )1 
fault in the pronouncing , 
tone or accent of words; 


rudeneſi of fpeech or beha- 
vior. ä 


Warbican ) (French, Bar- 
;or bicane ) an 
Warbicane ) ou'-work in 


any building; alſo a Wall 
or Pulwark before or over 
a Wall, breaſt high to de- 
fend from the Enemies ſhor. 
Some take it for a Senti- 
nels houſe, or Scout-houſe; 
Chaucer uſeth the word Bar- 
bican, for a WatchsTower , 
hence Barbican by Red-croſs- 
ſtreet in Londgn is thought 
ro take its denomination, 

Barbitilt ( barbitiſta) a 
Lutiniſt, or one that plays on 
the Lure. 

Bards (from the old Pri- 
tiſn Bardd) the ancient 
Poers of che Britans. Bar- 
dus, according to Pompei- 
us Feſtus, Gaflice cantorem fig- 
nificat, qui vircrum fortium 
laudes canit. Dod. Sicul. lib. 5. 
cals them Factores cant ionum. 
And Lucan (lib. 1) Poetas frue 
vates. 


Vos quoque qui fortes anima, belleque peremptos 
Laudibus, in 5 vates, dmittitis avum, 
u 


Plurima ſecuri 


In Wales of old the Bard. 
did alſo keep the Enſigus, 
Arms, and Genealogies of the 
Nobility. See more in the 
Laws of Howel Da. 

— 2 * 

arn or Beatn (Germ. 
a child. Hence tis we ay i 
the north of England, how do 
Wife and Barnes, i. how 1 


diſtis carmine Bardi. 


Wiſe and Children. 
Or Barn may come from 


he Hebr. Bar, and that from 
Bara. 1, Genuit, Min, 


bu, Crete Son 


or Sof the Maſter, 
Barngbp _) or Son of 
comfort. | 


Waroccag, The name af a 
i Syllo- | 


* 
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Syllogiſtical Mood in Logick 
wherein the firſt Propoſition 
muſt be an univerſal Afﬀirma- 
tive, and the other two Nega- 
tives. 

Barxricado (Spa. Barricada, 
Fr. Barricade) a warlike de- 
fence of empty barrels and 
ſuch like veſſels fill'd with 
earth againſt an enemies ſhot 
or aſlaulc. It is ſo called be- 
cauſe it was made of rhoſe 


veſſels, which the French call 


Bariques,i. a veſſel bigger then 
our barrel. 
Barcttoz) (from the Fr. 
or Barateur, which 
Barratoz i in that Lan- 


guage ſignifies a deceiver) | 


ia our Common Law is a 
common wrangler, that ſets 
men at odds, and is himſelf 
never quiet, but at variance 
with one or other: bur Skene 


(de verb. ſignif. verbo — 
5, 


laith Barraters are Sy moni 
and fo called from the Italian 
(barrataris) ſignifying corru- 
prion or bribery ins Judge 
giving 2 falſe Sentence for 
mony. Vid. Cowel upon this 
word. | 
Barratyie or Barrataria, 
any kinde of Simony, eſpeci- 
ally in obtaining the right of 
Benefices, Socini® Reg. 55. 
Baldus in Conſilio. 21. Parks; 


— . 


— — 


| 


they at firſt continue them» 


point of their 


or Liſts, whereby they are ſe- 
yered from the olders. 
cow. This exereiſe was 
formerly much in requeſ} 
in England, but now is laid 
aſide. 

Barrifters) at Law, may 


or be ſaid to be 
Batilters ] of two ſores, 
1. The outward or VtterBari- 


ſters, areſuch, as (for their 
long ſtudy and great induſtry 


beſtowed upon the know- 


ledge of the Common Law, 
which muſt be for ſeven yeers 


ſpace ar leaſt) are called out 


of their contemplation to 
practice, and in the face of the 
world to take upon them the 
protection and defence of 
Clients. Theſe always plead 
without the Bar, and are in o- 
ther Countries called Licenti- 
ati in Jure, howbeit in modeſty 


ſelves hearers for ſome yeers, 
like the Scholars of Pythago- 
rs, that for the firſt five yeers 
never Or qr to reaſon or 
diſco o any 
a Do- 
&rine. 2. The Inner Bari- 
fters are thoſe,who are admir- 
ted ( as a mark of reſpe&) 
to plead within the Bar, ſuch 
are King, Queen, or Princes 
Attorney, Solliciror, or Ser- 


_ 


Barriers(from che French | | jeants, or any of the King; 
Barres) ſignifies with us chat | Council. Bur at the Rolls: 
which the Fr.cal (Jen deBarres and ſome inferior ſudicarares, 
i. paleftram Ja martial ſport or | | all Lawyers of the degree of | 
exerciſe of men armed and | | the Bench are admitted with- 
lighting together with ſhort in the Bar. See Mootmen. 
words, within certain limits Wartholmety (Hebr.) the! 
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| Som of him that makes the 


witers to mount, that is, of 
God, which lifts op the mind 
of his Teachers, and drop; 
down water (Stegedinus.) 
Cam. 1 
Baltuence (Spa. Baſcuenra) 
tbe Linguage of the Country 
of 'Byſcay in Spain. 
( baſio) to kiſs or 


dicrs among the Turks, 


Balli * from the Gr. 
or Gates Rex) 
Baſllical | Royal, King- 


ly, Magnificent. Baſflick vein. 
See Veine. 

Balls (Lat.) the ground 
or foundation of any thing; 
the foot of a Pillar. 


' Brir. Baftardd i. Nvtbus) and 
* in our Common Law, 
a defect of birth objected to 
due begorren out of wedlock. 
Bra fon lib. 5. cap. 19. per to- 


nen. 
Baſtule ) (Fr.) the For- 
7 or trels or Forti- 
| Bultilde) fication termed 
2 Baillion or Baſtile: In Park 
la Baſtille is as our Tower, the 
chick priſon of che kingdom. 
8 Fottteſs vf char 
It. | / 
Mahon (Fr.) 2 Bolwark 
or Forrrefs ; the fortification 
called u Cullion-heatl, = 
Baſton (Fr.) a ſtiſf batt, 
or eudgel. It ſignifies in the 


Statutes of this Nation one 


. 


| 


| (aloce. 
Bachaw) a Nobleman or 
or geen. 
Bafa ) der over ſoul- 


Baſtardp (comes of the 


| 


1 


| 


of the Warden of the Fleet's F 


ſervants or Officers, that at- 
tends the Kings Court, with 


a red ſtaff, for the raking ſuch | 


ro Ward, as are commitrten 
by the Court. 
An. « R 2.Ca. 12. & 3. Elix. 
cap. 23. | 

Baſtenado (Span. Baffo- 
nada) a banging or cudgel- 
ing. 

Watavians (Batavia) peo- | 
ple of Germany inbabiring 
Holland, Hollanders. 

Battalion (Fr. Battai ſſon, 
Span. Battaſſon ) the main 
battle, or a great Squadron of 
foor-men appointed to fight, 
ſo called by the Switzers and 


lralians, being C afier the 


Greek Phalanges or the Ro- 
man Legions) of berween 


| fix and eight thouſand ſouldi- 


ers. Min. 

WBawdzick, an old fa. 
ſhion Jewel rhat women did 
wear. | 

Watto'ogy ( battologia ) a 
vain repitition of words, bab- 
ling. 

Baudkin. v. Tinſel. 

Beatifical beatiſicus) that 
makes happy or bleſſed. 

To BBeatifie (beatifico) to 
make happy or bleſſed. 

Weati:nde (beatituds) ble. 
fedneſs, happineſs, proſperi- 

e eight Beatitudes are 


Ana thus; 1. To be 


poor of ſpirit. 2. Meek. 3. 
Moura. 4. To hunger and: 
thirſt after Juſtice, 5. To 
be Metciful, 6. Clean of 
heart. 7. Peace- Makers. 

8. To, 


— 


So it is uſed |: 
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{| makes happy or bleſſed; a 


King Belloveſus, The French 


| of Beacons, 


Beemol (Fr.) the fat key | 
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8. To ſuffer perſecution for 
Juſtice, Which you may ſee 
at large in Sr. Matt. cap. 5 
ſhey are called Beat itudes, 
becauſe the Scriprure ſays. 


ſed, that are in any of rhoſe 
States. 
Beatrice ( Beatrix ) that 


womans name. 

B:aviz, may ſeem proba- 
bly co be corrupred from the 
name of the famous Celtique | 


Beat! qui, &c. they are bleſ(- | 


having made in like fortBeau» 
vis of the old City Belloua- | 
cam, In both theſe is a ſigni⸗ | 
cancy of beauty. In later 


Latin for Beavis. Camden. 
Beconage. Signiſying mo- 
ny paid for the miintenance 


times Bog? hath been uſed in | 


in Muſick. Bac. 

A Bedpheere { Sax.) a 
Bed fellow, 

Bede ( Sax, ) he that 

Weade5 prays , ora de- 
vout man, as Eucherius or Eu- 
ſebius in Greek: we retain ſtill 
Bedeman or Bedeſman in 
the ſame ſenſe; and to ſay our 
Bedes, iz to ſay our prayers. 
Cam ö 


Bede was alſo the rame of a 
moſt learned Engliſh Monk 
commonly mentioned. with 
the Epichete Venerable, which 
wits u tithe given hinreven. in 
his life time, for his emĩnent 


| ſeating, gravity, und functi- 


ty of life, he lived in-aMcoz 


| 


— 


| 


| 


naftery rer Newraftle upon 
Tine in the leyenth age, dying 
about the yeer of Chriſt 734, 


the Catalogue whereof ma 


he wrote a multirude of books 


be ſeen in Doctor Pits 2 
luſtribus Angliæ Scriptoribus. 
— (Sax.) is a toll 
or litt of ſuch as Prieſts were 
wont to pray for in Church- 


es. N 
Bedle or Bedel (from the 
Heb. Badhal ) becauſe they ſe- 
parate the good from the bad, 
or hegpars from rich men. 
' Þ:vlem. 
lem. 


Beglerbeg (i. Lord of 
Lords) a Vice-Roy or ſu- 


preme Commander under the 
great Turk, tbat commands 
both the Sunfiakes and Baſſa s; 
of thefe there be onely two, 
the one of Greece, the other 
of Natalia, and are by the 
Turks called Rumeſy. In the 
Perſian tongue it ſigniſies 


Marqueſs. Herb. 


Beguines 
well in yeers. Cot. 


Herddatus declares in his ſe- 
cond book , that Pſammeti- 
cus u King bf the Egypri- 
ans., Was defirous -on -a 
rime to make tryal what 


See Bethe 


An order of 
Nuns or Religious women, 
who rommonly be all old or 


Brk or Bet. A Phrygi- 
an word, figniſying bread. 


—— 


where vo ſpeech ſhoold: be 


language a child would na- 
rorally ſpeak, being brenghe 
wp among dumb people; or 


heard; to the end he might 
judge 
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guage 3 and did therefore 
cauſe two Children to be 
narſed in a Foreſt, where 


ä * A X 


Ino voice of man could be 


heard, after four yeers 
before the King they could 
word Bec, whereupon 
ſome gathered that Phrygi. 
an was the firſt Language 
of man. But (as Sr. Au- 


might have learned the word 


| Bec (and ſo retained it) 


of Goats, among which they 
were nouriſhed; - For, as he 
ſhews in his work of the 
quantiry of the Soul, All 
manner of ſpeaking is by 
hearing and imitation. Not- 
wichſtanding he believes that 
before the confuſion of 
ongues ar Babel) the He» 
brew language was natural 
roall. Aug. in Civit. Dei lib. 
eeſting ff 
or F, qua 
Breaſtings, the firſt milk that 
comes from the Tear, after the 
birch of any thing. Min- 
Behiram. A Feaſt among 
the Turks „ wherein they 
pardon all injuries. H. Court. 
Beil bidere. The Popes Pa- 
lace in Rome, ſo called, the 
word ſigniſies fair to ſee, or 
pleaſant to behold. 
Bell, in the Chaldean 


{ rongue fignifics rhe dun; and 


therefore Vina and Semira- 
mis give that name to their 


| B E BE 
judge thereby , what was the | | Father Bel or Belus, that he 
moft ancient and natural lan | . | mightbe honored as the Sun, 


were paſt, being brought 


fomerimes pronounce this 


g#ftine (aich) theſe children | 


which che Babylonians wor- 
ſhipped as a Gad. Rawl. Bel 
alſo is a contract of Bebel, 
which comes of Behal,a Lord: 
| [ir was nor onely the particu- 
lar Idol of the Babylogians, 
but 2 general name of the I- 
dols in the Exſt, agreeing 


tiles, as ſome wrice. Fer. 9. 53. 
1 King.18 25. 

Wellacity (bellacitas) war- 
likeneſs. 

Welgick ? N belgicus) per- 

Belgian g raiving to the 
Low- Countries or Nether- 
lands, called Belgia. 
Belial (Heb.) a wicked 
unproficable fellow, one with- 
out yoke, and is many times 
taken for the divel. 
BWellatrice (bellatrix ) a 


wartiorels, a woman well 


skill'd in war, as Virago 
Welltzerate (belligero) ro 
make war, co fight . 
Bellipotent (belliporens ) 
mighty in wars, puiſlanc at 
Arms. 
Bellitude (bellitud») fair- 
nels. - 
Bellona. The Goddeſs of 
War. 
SBelluine (belluinus) of or 
belonging to beaſts , beaſtly, 
. 
f. WS 
Divination by Arrows. Vul. Er. 
= fying an Idol 


Beelzebub ] of flies, or the 


to all the Idols of the Gen- 


— 


d; but it is commonly 
r x uſed 
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uſed for the Prince or chief of 
che divels. Asin Lake 115. 
In Beelzebub Principe Deme- 
niorum ejicit Dæmonia. 

Wenet ( contraſted from 
Benedifus) bleſſed or happy; 
a mans name. 

| Benedict ( benedifium ) a 
: | good ſaying, an honeſt re- 
port. 


Benjamin (Heb.) the ſon 


dierum (Philo). 
Benedickines or Benedi⸗ 
>ine Monks, a fort of Religi- 
ous perſons ſo called, from 
Sr. Benedict, whe was born at 
Nurfia in Umbria, Anno 482, 
he gathered the Monks of 1- 
taly together, and gave them a 
rule in writing. Their habit 
is a looſe Gown of black, 
cheir under garment white 
Woollen , their Crowns ſha- 
ven. Of this ancient Order 
ha ve been above 50 Popes, and 
at leaſt 200 Cardinals. 
Benekact ( benefaFum ) a 
good deed or benefit - 

To Benegro. To make black 
or of the nature of Negroes, 
Br. 

Benemerent (benemerens) 
that deſerves well. 

Beneplacitp (beneplacitum) 
that which pleaſeth well, 
good liag. 

Beue bolent (benevolens) 
favorable, bearing good will, 
friendly. 

Benificence(benificentia) li- 
berality, well-doi ng. 

Beniſon, bleſſing: Chau- 


ce i. 


of the right hand, or Sous 


— 


Bernard or WBarnard, 
Germ.) Sr.Bernards C luni- 
ac Monks draw it from Bens 
nardus by alluſion; ſome tura 
it hard child. If it be derived 
(as the Germans will have 
it ) fron Gcarne, which fig- 
nifies a bear, ir is anſwerable 
ro Arthur, others yet more 
judicially tranflate Bernard 
into filialis indoles , child- 


rents, as Beraber, Lord 


of many children, Cam. 

Verftegan ſays, the true 
Orthography is * Beornhart , 
and by corruption Bearn- 
heart. i. Beares-hearr. 
 Bernardines. SeeCifter2 
cians. 

Berry (Saxon ) adwel- 
—4 5 or Court; The 
chief houſe of a Mannor, 
or the Lords ſeat is ſo 
called in ſome parts of Ex- 
gland to this day; eſpe- 
cially, in Herefordſhire , 
where there are the Ber- 
ries of Luſfon , Stockton, 
c. 

Beſant. See Bixantine. 

Beſeſtein. An Exchange 
or the chief Marker-place 
among the Turks, See BI. 
ſeſtens. 4 

Bethlem or (from 
the Hebrew , Berb-lechem, i. 


Domus pans „ a houſe of 


bread ) a place where mad 
folks are kepr : or the 
Bed or Chamber where- 


on they fling and tumble 


themſelves. 


like difpofirion towards Pa- 


2 


2 Cn 
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| Bifarions (bifarius) that 


menge (Fr. Berurgge) | 
which may be ſpoken two 


drink. 5 
Bezants (Fr. Bezans) in ways, 


* 


Blaxon , they muſt ever be Bifozmed ( biformis ) that 
ropnd whole and of metal. | hach two ſhapes, ſotms or} 
See Bixantins. faces. 28 Ef 
Wezil ( ) part Biferous(bifer) that bears | 
of g Ring or Jewel, in which fruit twice a yeere. Bo! 
the Seone or Signet 18 ſet, is Bifront ( bifrons ) which 
called the Coffet , and the pp+ hath two forcheads. 
per part of the Collet which Wifurcous ( bifurcys ) 


lten,; and enfompaſſerh | | Which hach two forkes, 
che Stone, is called. the Bigamiſt (bigamut) he 
Bezij. that hath marryed % wiyes 
| -» Bihaclty (bibacit) great | of which ſart La mech way the | 
of 1 drinking or my & 12 
quernng- 4 igamp ( higamia ) the 
Bibliographer (bibliogra- | marriage of two wives; not- 
phin) a wricer of þgpkhss a | [both ragether , but feverally | © 
Scrivener. 9 after the death « the figſt. Ir} © 
Wibliotheque (biþ/jatheca) | [15 uſed in the Common Law | + % 
3 Library or fiudy of Books. | for an impediment to be 4 
Wibliopoliſt ( bjh/2ogols ) Clerk, and fo far a priſoner to 
a Book-lſeller. laſe the benefir of his Clergy. | 
Bice, A fine blew colour For theCanoniſts hold, that he 
pſed by Painters. There is al- that bas been twice marryed 
ſo green Bice. may not be a Clerk; and they 
Bicolor ( Lat.) of two ground it upon theſe words 
colours, party - cplored , of St Paul, x Tim. 3.2. Opor- 
changeable, tet ergy Epiſcopym irreprebenſi. 
Wid=ale is when an honeſt bilem eſſe; & unius uxgris vis 
man decayed in his af is rum. And alſo him that hath 
ſet up again by the liberal be- | marryed a widow, they hy in 
nevolence and contribution rerpretation take to have been 
of friends at a Feaſtz to which twice marryed , and hoth 
thoſe fricads are bid or in- tkeſe they not onely exclude 
vired. : from Holy Orders, but deny 
iciqital NT (from biceps, | | all priviledges of Clergy 3 
(cipitous f itis ) than] [but this Law is aboliſhed by 
bath two heads, diyided into Anno 1 Ed. cap. 11. And to 
two parts or two tops. Vulg- chat may be added the Statute 
Er. ä of 18, Eliz. cap. 7. which al- 
Biennial (bien is) of two | | low to all men that can read 5 
years continuance, two yeers | as Clerks, though nor within 


old. Ws to HI e Orders, 0 
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in caſe of Felouy , not eſpe+ 
cially excepred by ſome other 
Srarate, Cowel, ; 

Bigat b1gatus) was a piece 
of roman ſilver Coyn, ſo cal- 
led of B/ gia a Chariot, drawn 
with two horſes, ſtamped up- 
on the one fide, and it was 
the ſame with Denarius. Li- 
vie. 

Bigot (Fr.) an hypoerite, 
or one that ſeems much more 
holy, then he is, alſo a ſcrupu- 
lous or Superſtitiom fellow. 
Sir K. Digby iu his Treatiſe of 
Bodies. : 

Bilaws, 2re Orders made 
in Court- Leets, or Court- Ba- 
rons by common Aſſcut for 
the good of thoſe that make 
them, farther then the 
publique Law binds. Cook 
Vol. . fol. s 3. a, Kitchin fol, 45 
G79. 


City of Biſcay in Spain, where 
the beft blades ate made. 
Bilinguis (ex bis & lin- 
gua) double - tongued, de- 
ceitful. In our Common. 
Law it is uſed for that Jury 
that paſſeth between an Bu- 
gliſh man and an Alien or 
ſtranger, whereof part muſt 
be Engliſh men , and part 
ſirangers. Anno 28, Edw. 3. 
cap. 13, 
Biliaous (bilioſuc) chole- 
rick , melancholy, churliſh, 
angry. 
Bimatical (from bimatus- 
pertaining to the age or ſpace 
of two yeers. 


1 


Bilbo blade, from Bilboa a 


— 


Orders, the benefir of Clergy | | 


25Stmnenſical (from bimenſes) 


| pertaining to the ſpace of 


wa months. 5 
Binarchy ( binarchia) the 
joynt rule or equal Authority 


of rwo Princes in one Coun- | 


5 


try. 
— (binarins) per- 

taining to two. 

Btnomial (binomius ] that 
hatb two names. 

Wipartite ( biperttus) di- 
vided into two parts. 

Winns or Bin in the old 
Saxon ſignifyed a Manger, we 
uſe the name now moſt com- 


in. 
on boch ſides. | 


place in Conflaatinople , which 
is every day kept open infull 
ſale, except Friday onely, 
which is their Sabbath. 
Wipedal (bipedalis ) 
Bipedancous > that is 
Wipe two foot 
long, double- footed, or that 
hath two feet. 
Wilexous ( fram bis and 
ſexus ) that is both male and 


Br. 
Biſque (Fr.) a fault at 


diſh of meat, made of young 
ingredients, (5c. 


or parted into rwo. Br. 


ſixth Calends oi March, 


—— —— ET OY 


monly for a place to put bread: 


ſemale, of two ſexes or kinds. 


Tennis : alſo a compound 
Chickens, Pigeons, and other 
Willected (bis oF ſeFus) cui 
Biſſertite (biſſextilic ) leap 


yeer, ſo called, becauſe the | 
are in 


Bipatens (bipatens) open 
B iſeſtaus the chicf marker | 


| 


* 
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that yeer twice reckoned 
( viz, ) on the four and 
twentieth and five and twen- 


This Leap-year is obſer: | 
ved every fourth year, and 
wis fi.ft deviſed by Julius| 
Ceſar to accommodate the 
yeer with the courſe: of the 


Sun. 

Witume (bitumen) a kind 
of clay or ſlime naturally 
clammy, like pitch, growing | 
ia ſome Countries of Af ; 
It was of old uſed in Phyſickʒ 
the beſt is heavy, bright and 
cleer, of purple colour , and 
and having a ſtrong ſmell, the 
black is accounted naught 
this Bitumen was uſed inſtead 
of Mortar at building the 
Tower of Babel, as appears in 
Cen. cap. 11. There is alſo a 
kind of Bitumen, like a liquor, 
flowing out of Mare Mortaum 
and out of ſome ſountains in 
the Iſland Sicily, which is u- 
ſed inſtead of oyle ro burn in 
Lamps. Bull. 

Bituminous (bitumineut) 
belonging to Bitumen. 

, ſoldered or 
done with bitumen. 


— * Gold, fo 
| Cy ancient Coyn o , 10 
called — ie was coyned 
at Conſtantinople , formerly 
| alled Bizantium. This e 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November: 

Febi vary hath eight and twenty alone, 
And all the reſt have thirty and one : 

But when of Leap-yeer cometh the time, 
Then days hath February twenty and nine; 


tieth of February, fo that 
|Leap yeer bas one day more 
then other yeerss 


is not now known, but Dun 
ſtan Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(as it is in the Authentical 
Deed) purchaſed Hendon in 
Middleſex of King Edgar to 
Weſtminſter for 200 Bixantines: 


of what value they werte, wa: 
utrerly rom in the time 
of King 3. fot whereas 
the Biſhop of Norwich was 
condemned to pay a Bixantine 
of Gold to the Abbot of St. 
Edmond sbury, for encroaching 
upon his liberty (as it was en- 
ed by Parliament in the 
time of the Conquerour) no 
man then living could tell | 
how much that was: ſo as it 
was referred ro the King to 
rate how much he ſhould pay: 
which was the more ſtrange, 
conſidering, but too yeers be- 
fore 200000 Bezants were ex · 
acted of the Soldan, for re- | 
deeming St. Lewis of France, 

which were then valued ar 
100000 livres. The name con- 
tinues yet in the blazons of 
Arms , where plates of gold 
are called Bezants, and a great 
piece of gold valued at 18. I. 
(whichehe K. of En. formerly 


— 


5 was called a Bizantine. Bur | 


offered on high feſtival days) 


nme. 
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I ſanfl2 Trinitatis, and on the 
"22 | other ſide the picture of the 
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B L. 


but afterward there were 


King and Queen with the re- 
ſemblance of the bleſſed Tri- 
[nity inſcribed, In honorem 


virgin Mary, with In honorem 
ſanfte Marie Virgins, and 
this was uſed till the firſt year 
of King James, who cauſed 
two to be new caſt, the one 
for himſelf, having on the 
one fide the picture of 2 Ring 
kneeling before an Altar with 
four Crowns before him, im- 
plying his foun Kingdoms, 
and in the circumſcription , 
Nuid retribuam Domino pro om- 
nibus que tribrit mibi: On 
the other fide a Lamb lying 
by a Lyon, with Cor contri- 
tum & humiliatum nen deſpici- 
et Deu. And in another for 
the Queen, 4 Crown pro- 
tected by a Cherubin, over 
chat an eye, and Deus in a 
cloud, wich Teget ala Summus; 
on the reverſe, a Queen knee- 
ling before an Altar with this 
Circumſcription. Pijs precibus 
fervente fide , hamili obſequio, 
Cam. Rem. 

The French Kings were all © 
accuſtomed to offer 13 Be- 
ſants at the Maſs, of their 
—— in Rheims, (5c. 
ot. 

Black rod, Is the Huiſſier 
or Uſher belonging to the or- 
der of the Gartet; So cal- 
led of his black-rod which 
he carries in his hand: be was 


two purpoſely made for the 


ofthe Kings Chamber and U- | 


FC 


] vain-babling, flattering in 


—— 
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| ſherof the Lords houſe in Par- 


| feRion with tearms of flat- 


| headed fellow. Mr. ow. 


liament. Min. 


of Cuſtard; a white meat 
made of flower, milk, ſugar, 
and the brains of Pullets Bac. 
Wlanch (Fr.) white or 
fair; we uſe it in England for 
4 womans name. 
Blandiſhment (from Blan- 
dio, or from the Fr. B/andiſe- 
ment) a ſoothing, ſmoothing, 
tickling of the mind and af- 


tery, an alluring , inti- 
eing. | 

Blandiloquence (blandilo- 
quentia) fair-ſpeaking, flatte- 
ring, 

Wlatant,babling, twatling, 
Cleivland. 

Blateron of Blatteroon 
(blatero) a babler, an idle- 


Blateration ( blateratio ) ; 


þ 
( 


lpeech. 
ſcription of armes, and their 


ved terms or other apt ex- 
preſſion of things by words. 
Elmentsof Ar. 


by hunrecs, coſhew where a 
Deer hath gone, Bull. | 

Blend (Sax.) to mix or 
mingle together. 


onis ) he that bath great 
brows, or eye-lids, 
 Bleffloguent ( 5efiloguur) 


Blancmanger (Fr) a kind 


Blwmon (Fr.) 13 the de- 


appurtenances, by the recei- 


Blemiſhes, marks made} 


Blephaton ( Blepharo , | 


3 


8 


broad · ſpoken, or that ſpeaks 


ſtamm̃eringly. 


"A Bifthl 
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taphor, ' whatſoever yeelds 


** 


{| Pourſvivants at Arms. See 


| ging of one with a fault, or an 


- 


* Blith (Brit.) that yeclds 


Blond 
| blout3-blond) and (wit )'for 


blocd granted him. Cow. 
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milk, milky; And by a me- 


profit to another: Dr. Davies 

Di. Alfo merry; © 
Blewmantle, The name 

of an Office of one of the 


Harold. 
To WBkflome, as the Ram 
doth the Ewe, i. to tup her. 
Sotogo a bliſoming is ro de- 
fire the Rim; Rider. : 
Blomary, te firſt Forge 
in an fron Mill: through 
which the iron paſſerh, after 
itis once melted out of the 


n 
(from the Sax. | 


— — 


which we have the word 
(wite) ſtill in the weſt parts 
of England, ſignifying a char 


opting | | 

This Bloudwit is a word u- 
ſed in Charters of Liberties 
ancieutly granted, and figni- 
fies an imerciament; for 
ſned ding of blood. So that 
whoſoever - had it given him 
in his Charter, had the pe- 
nalty due for ſhedding of 


Fleta faith, Significat quietan- 
tiam miſericordia pro effuſjone 
ſanguinis. lib 1.ca. 47. 
Boccone (Ital.) a morſel, 
a good birz Scmetimes taken 
for poiſon. .- | 
Wolc=Xrmoniack, 2 kind 
of taint red colour uſed by |. 
Painters, the chiefeſt ufe of 


it is in making a Size for | 


| burniſhed gold. Peacham. 


| Gun, or peece of Ordnance, 
Hence 


WBembardical , thunder- 
Ordnance. How. 


that is made of filk , or fi1- 
ken. f 


Err. 


on in Ireland impoſed at the 
will of the Lord, ſor relief of 
the Knights called Bonaghti, 
that ſerved in the Wars, Antig. 
Hiber.p.60. 

Wonatr (Fr.) gentle, mild 
cour teou s-. ö * 


neſs. mildeneſsꝭ coucte ſie. 


Wonabentare ( bonavents- 


men) 


ra) good adventure, the 
name of a great Saint and 
Doctor, a Frier of St. Francis 
Order, that lived and flou 
riſhed in the ſthirteenth zge 
after Chriſt. - | 
WBongracs (Fr. 5 a certain 
cover which childica uſe to 


keep them ſrom Sun-burning. 
So called, becauſe it preſerves 
their good grace and beauty. 


Wonhomes (Fr. i. good 


WBomvard ( bombarda ) a | 


ing, or roaring like a peece of | 
Bombycinous(b»mbycins ) 4 
Bombilatton (b»mbilazio) | 
a humming, as of Bees. Vu. 


- Bonaght, was an exacti- 


Bonatrite (Fr.) gentle- 


wear on their Foreheads to 


a religious order of 
Fryers entitaled by Saint 
Francis de Paula, a Town of | 
Calabria in Italy: a perſon of 
eminence ſanQiry and auſteri- 
ty of life, and of that humiĩ · 
lity, that he ſtiled himſelf 
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the leaſt or meaneſt of men, 
and ordered the followers of 
his inſtitute or rule, to take 
che appellation of AMiaimi 
(the leaſt or unworthieſt 
among men) and thence they 
are commonly known and 
called by the name of Minims 
or Minorites; - One point of 
mortification, whereunto the 
Regulars of that Order tye 
themſelves by vow ( beſides 
their three vows, of Chaſti- 


is a total abſtinence frow. 
fleſh-meats, - It is an Order 
much reverenced in France, 
where the Founder lived, and 
dicd at Tours, an. 1307. 
Bonifate (Boni fam) that 
hath good fortune or fate. 
Bonilace (boni faci u) wel- 
doer, ot good and ſweet ſace. 
A name of divers, as well 
Popes of Rome, as others. 
Von -icur ( Fr.) good- 
morrow of good - day. 
Bostes (Gr. )a ſlow work - 
ing Star in the North Pole, 
near to Charls wain, which ir 
follows. | 
Boꝛas or Boꝛax, a white 
or greeniſh ſubſtance like 
Salt · petre, wherewith Gold- 
ſniths uſe to ſoder gold and 
filver:fome wrire it is the gum 
of a tree, which is very un; 
likely; others affirm it to be 
made of old Lees of Oyl, by 
art and drying in the Sun, 
brought to be white; But 


ty, Poverty and Obedience) | 


| 


Doctor Buflkar rather con- 
_ it to bee a Myne· 
ou: : 


— —_ 8 


trees. Br. A pictute repre- 


To Bord. Sec Abberd. 
Wobei { from the Ital. 
Burdello) a Brothel-houſe, or 
Bawdy-houſe.Chas. 

Bozeas (Gr.) the North 
or North*Eaſt Wigd z com- 
monly taken for a great blu 
ſtering wind. : 
|. Wozeal 

Boꝛeau 5 tainiag to the 
North · wind, northeruly. 

Bozith (Hebr.) a kiad of 
hearb uſed by Fullers to rake 
away ſpots in cloth. 


Wozow 5 4 Corporate 
of Towa that is 
Wozongh.) not a City, an. 


2-Ed.3, ca.z. namely, all ſuch 
as ſead Burgeſſes to the Parli- 
ament, the number whereof 
you may fiad in Mr. Cromp- 
tons Turiſa.fo.24. and more of 
this in Cowel. 

| Bozow-Englith, 1s a cu- 
Romary deicent of Lands or 
Tenements , which ( in all 


holds) deſcend to the young- 
eſt ſon ; or if the owner have 
no iſſue, to bis youngeſt Bro- 
ther, as in Edmunton. Kitchin. 
fo · oa and the reaſon of chis 
cuſtom (as Littleton ſaith) is, 
for that che youngeſt is pre · 
ſumed in Law to be leaſt able 
to ſhifr for bimſelf. | 
Boſcage (Fr.) a Grove, 

Taicket,or ſmal wood, a place 
char's ſtored, or ſer thick with 


* 


fenting much wood or trees 
Sir H.Wont. . 


Bolphozes, Two Straits 
in the Sea, See Sit & Wot. cal-{ 


(Borealis) per- 


places where this cuſtom | 
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led of an dxes wading over 
rhem, the one ſurnarned Thra- 
cian te other Cimmerian. Dub. 
Bezargo ( Tal. from the 
Gr. G 
eggs) is a kind of Sxwhge 
or Pudding made of the eggs 
and blood of the Sea Mullet 
mixed wich ſalt. Dr. Muf- 


fet- 
Bote Y is an old Sax. 
or Sword, and figni. 
Boote) fies help, ſuc- 


cour, aide and advantage, 
coming from the Low Dutch 
Boete, Baete , which is a- 
mends, remedy, and help; 
So we ſay what boots or avails 
it ? or whar boot will you give 
me? and is commonly joy- 
ned wich other words, as 
Bridg-boot, Burgh-boot, Fire- 
boot, Hedge-boot, and divers o- 
thers, Ain. — 

Bot ine (Fr.) A Zuskin or 
Summer boot, we call them 
boots wich quartets, whith 


have ſwings and no Spurs. but 


a heel like a Shoo on the out- 
ſide, 

Botomcnl, or rather Bota- 
nomi cal, (Gr. pertaining to 
hearbs.) Mr. flow in his Luſtra 

Ludovic. | 

Wotolph(Sax.) helpſhip. 

Bobilion Fr.) a kind of 
broth, or boiled meat, made of 
ſeveral ingredients. 

Wotonomanc p( botonomantia 
divination by hearbs. 

Wonremn(Kr.)a Hang. man 
or Executioner. 

Bourſter (from the Lat. 
Burſa, T purſe) a Purſ-bearer 


* 4 


* 


N 1. ſalted 


| 


— Ot. A" 


[ 
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in our Unĩverſities, he is com- 
monly the Treafarer or Purſe- 
keeper of a Colledge. 
Bontefen (Fr.) rhe literal 
ſignification is one that blows 
the fire, or that wilfully ſets 
houſes on fire ; but metapho- 
rically it is uſed for one that 
raiſeth diſcord, an Incendiary, 
a fire- brand of Sedition, one 
that loves to ſet and ſee men 
at ſtrife. 

To Bourgecn ( from the 
Fr. Bourgeonef) to bud, ſpring, 
or ſprout our, 

Bora, A drinkin Turky 
made of feed, much like new 
muſtard, and is very heady. 

Bac dial (brachialis) be- 
longing to the arme. 


Bourg:ofp (Fr. Bourgeoiſie) 


a Burgets-ſhip, the eftare or 


condition of a Burquer or Bur- 
geſs; a'{o a Boroughfhip, and 
the Liberties and Priviledges 
helonging coa Town or Bo- 
rough. Creſſy. 


ſhorrneſs of ſpeech. 


phia ) the art of wricing by 
ſnort characters. I cannot ſay, 


9 — who was the author, 
1 


or whether the invention be 
ancient or more modern, one. 
ly I find in Dion, that Mace. 
nas (that great favorite of 
Auęuſius Cæſar, and Fa vorer of 


learning) firſt found our cer- 


rain notes and figures ad cele- 
ritatem Scribendi, for the ſpec- 
dier diſpatch of writing, 
Heyl. 

W:ace, in the common ac- 
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S 2achvlogry (brachylogia) | 
Szachpgraphy{brachygra-. 
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made thus 


; 1 loſophers in India, that lived 
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acceptation is a known worc 
ſignifying. two or A couple; 
but with Printers a Brace 1+ 
that which couples two o. 
more words together, and i: 


Bꝛackmans, a Sect of Phi- 


onely by hearbs, roots, and 
fruit. Theſe Brackmans or 
Bramines are now the Indian 
Prieſts (perhaps following 
the cuſtom of rhe Ægyptian: 
| who were wont ta chuſe thei: 
Prieſts our of their Whole 
number of Philoſophers) anc 
ate of like authority in cheii 
Church, as the Muftees OI 
Muſties are among rhe Turks, 
and as the Flamines and Aroh. 
flamines were among the hea 
then Romans, or as the Druide: 
among the Britans and Gauls. 
They hate Mah:med, and ac- 
knowledge one God and cre- 
ator of all things: the better 
ſort are called Mockadams, or 
Maſters. Herb, 
Bꝛagodocia a coynd word 


with us, tor a ranting coward, 


or bragging fellow. 
Bꝛagget or B2aggot(br. 
Bragod a drink made ot Malt, 
water and hony,uſed in Wales, 
having the name from the 
Welch word Brag: i. malt a 
Gots, i. Hony-comþs. Thisdrink 
is alſo called by us, and in Lo 
Dutch Mede, ex melle, heny. 
Min. Alloa ſtay cut out f 
ſtone or. timber, to bear up 
the Summer, in Maſonry cal. 
led a Corbel; in timber - work 


} 
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a Bragget or ſhoulder peece · 
Rider, 


brabada) a ſhew of Challenge 


Bꝛandiſh (Fr. brandir) to 
make to ſhine or gliſter with | 
gencle ſhaking or moviog- 

Bꝛabado ( Fr.bravade,Spa. 


or of daring, a boaſtſul at. 
front, 

Bzebiarp (breviarium) an 
abridgement, or compendi- 
ous draughe , a fhort col- 
lection. Particularly, ir is 
the name of a book, ro the 
daily reciral whereaf- the Ca- 
tholick Prieſts are tyed, from 
chetime they take the order of 
Sub-Deaconſhip, in diſcharge 
of part of their Function. 1 
have heard that the Lord 
Treaſurer Cecil after he had 
diligently peruſed this book, 
did greatly admire the order 
and method of it, ſaying it 
might well be rermed a Bre- 
viary, for containing ſo much, 
and ſuch variety in ſo con- 
trated a bulk. 

WB 2evifoguence ( brevilo- 
quentia) a brief or ſhore form 
of ſpeaking. | 

152zian(Fr.)Shril voyce. 

Wzigand (Fr.) a Footman 
armed, or ſerving witha Bri- 
gandine ; In old time when 
choſe kind of Souldiers mar- 
ched, they held all to be 


„ 


good prize, that they could 
purloin from the people, and 
thereupon this word now ſig - 
Nifies alſo a Theef , putſe- 
taker, or High-way robber, 

ite. 
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W2igandine (Fr. )a jack or 
, G 3 


coat 
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| coat of Nail, but proper] — f 


cient Armour of Skale- like 
plates and many joynts. This 
word is uſed ann. 4, & 5. Eb. 
Ma. ca. 2. 

Brigantine (Fr:) a kind 
of ſwift ve ſlel for Sca, bigger 
than the Frigor, and leſs then 
the Foiſt, having ſome ten 
or twelye oares on a fide, and 
commonly a theeviſh Veſſel: 


of theſe the Rhodians are 
faid to be the firſt Inven- 
tors. | 
The Faloque is faid to be 
the leaſt Sea-Veſlcl with Oars, 
the Frigot next, then the Bri- 
gantin, the Foift, the Galiot, 
the Galey, and the Galeaſſe the 
bigeeſt. Ren, 
Biigade 1 ( Fr.) a term 
Bꝛigado 5 of war, wbich 
that you may the better un- 
derſtand, fix men make a Ror, 


| or Filc, three Rots of Pikes 
| make a Corporalſhip, bur the 


Musketiers have four Files 
to a Corporalſhip', three 
Ccrporalſhips of each arms 
make a compleat Company, 


i. nine Rots of Pikes and 
twelve Rots of Musketjers 


| , . ; 
(one and twenty Rots toge- 


tber) Which amount to the 


number of 128 men, beſides 
all Officers, Mufter-yopngs, 


and Paſaolants; four of thiefe | 
Companies (being 30% men) 


make a Squadron, and three 


*, 


Brigade. Bar. 


ſuch £quadrons form a perfect 


* 


by Brigidia a widow, who 


towards the mend ing o 
bridges, whereof many are 
freed by the Kings Charter. 
and hereupon the word is u 
ſed for the very liberty or ex- 
emption from this Tribure. 


Brigbote fignificat quietaptiam 
reparationis pontium, 


Bzigid) contracted alſo 
or into Bride, an I- 
Bꝛigit ) riſh name, as it 


ſeems, for that the ancient 
Cam. 
religious perſons inſtirured 


was Princeſs of Suetia un- 
der P.Urbane the fifth , about 
the year of our Lord 1572. it 
was as well of men as wo- 
men, albcit they dwelr ſeve 
rally by themſelves. Pol & 
Heyl. 

B:ocado (Spa) cloth of 

old or ſilr er. Hence we call 
that Brocado d Silk or Satten. 
which is wrought or mixed 
with Gold or Silver. and 
ſometimes that is called Bro 
cado d Silk, whichiis wrought 
with ſcveral colours of 
ſilk. 2 

-Brocage (Six) means 
nſed by a Spoakſman, or the 
t-a4e of a Broker. 

4B: ochitp (brechitas) croo- 
keaneſs properly of teeth or 
ruſhes. : 


| Becket, « red Deer of 
twa years old. See Spitter. 


$821g-boteY ſignifies a Tri- 

TT bure , contri- Wꝛodehalfpenp (Sax. )fig- 

W:zugbote bution or aid niftes a Tol or Cuſtom fc = 
* 28 ad as 3 5 | ting 


Cow. And Fleta I. 1. ca. 47. ſaith. 2 


St. Brigid was of that nation. 


Bꝛigidians, An order 0 


9 2 3 AS 4 
* 5 - — * 4 # 
»” 4 +4 * —_ 


| EY da 
2 — of ſpeech) is called 
3 Brodebalfbeny. Cow. 


— 
SD 


BU 
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— 


ting up Tables or Boards Ie] 
2 Fait or Marker, from which 
they that are freed by the 
Kings Charter, had this word 
mentioned in their Letters 
patents. In ſomuch as at this 
the freedom it elf (for 


25 Wzothelry, diſhoneſty , 
I bawdery, whoredom. 

A Bꝛouch or Ouch Cmon!- 
le) a jewel to wear about the 
neck, | 


day in the year, uſed allo for 
Winter or December. 
Bꝛumal C brumalis ) be- 
longing t - the ſhorteſt day, 
winter-like. | 
Bubulcitate (5b lci to) to 
cry or cal like a Cow-heard, 
to play the Near-heard. 
Buccinate ( buccino) to 
blow or ſound à Trumpet or 


Horn, to pabliſh or blaze a- 


broad. 
Bucculent ( bucculentus ) 


blub- checked, wide -mou- 
ched 
Buccentoꝛo or Buccintozo, 


A ſtately great Galeaſs, of 
Galley Foiſt , wherein rhe 
Duke of Venice, with the Se- 
nate go in Triumph yearly on 
Aſcenſion day, to eſpouſe 
the Sea, Cc. Sce Sands Travels, 


p. 2. 

Wuckeldians, one of thoſe 
fourreen Sects of Hereticks, 
which Alſtedius comprehends 
under the Title of Anabaprifts, 
which are 1. Mumerians, 2. A- 


Bums Lat.) The ſhorreſt | 


tharifts. 5. Silents. 6. Enthu*: | 
fraſts. 7. Libertines, 8. Ads- 
mites. 9. Hutites. 10.Auguſtt- 
nians. 11,Bucheldians.12.Met- 
chiorites. 13. 'Georgians, And 
x4-Mendnifls. See more of 
theſe in Doctor Featlies de- 


affixed thereto, 


ſtoral ſongs, or ſongs of 
Heardimen,* 7 - 3 - 


ving round heads in the toors. 
Bac. koh 
Bulimp 1 bulimia) un- 
or ſatiable hun- 
Boulimp_) ger, great fa - 
mine. 5 . i 
Buffoon' (from the Fr:Bouf- 
Hen) a Jeſter, a Sycbphanx, 
merry fool, or one that lives 
by making others merry 
Bul ( bulla ) properly 4 
gold ornament or jewel ſor 
children, of a round compaſs, 
and hollow within, made 
like a hearr, and uſed to be 
bung about their necks; and 
hence the Briefs or Mandats 
of rhe Pope are called Buh, 
from the lead Seal eommonly 
Bulls of Bafan, ' properly 
far Bulls 3 ſtrong, vowerfal, 
and cruel Enemies, Pſa, 22 12. 
Many young bulls have encom- 
paſſed me: os gr he the 
fruirfbl Country of 0g, and 
became the Jewes by con- 
queſt. Deut. 3. 1, 2. 
Burleſque (Ital.) droliſh, 


poſtolicks 3. Separaidits, 4. Ca- 


| 


| merry, pleaſyyr,M.Whire in his 


. 


ſcription of Anabaptiſts , p- | 
24 
Sucolichs (bucolica) pa- 


* ——— — — =_ 


Apol. for Tradition. 
64 


— 


— 


Burg 


i. 


in a Borough, 


B U 


8 7 


Burghgrabe (Germ.) is in 

eymany a title of honor, and 
ſigaiſies as much as Earl or 
Count of the Caſtle or 
Gartiſon, alſo the Captain 
or Governour of a For. 
treſs. 

Burlybꝛand (Sax. a great 
(word. Chaucer. 


glifter or loek fair by rub- 
bing it. Alſo a form among 
Hunters, when Harts ſpread 
their horns, after they be 
fraied or new - rubbed. 
Bull. 

Wurſer. See Bourſier. 

Burſholder, an Hcad - bo- 
rough, a Ruler or chief Officer 


_  Wutlerage of Wines, ſig⸗ 
nifics that impoſition of ſale 
Wine brought into the 
Land, which the Kings 
Butler by vertue of his of- 
fice may take of every (hip, 
An. 1. H. 38. ca. 5. See Pri- 
ſage. 

Buttreſs, a ſtay to prop 
up a wall or building. 

Buriferous (buxi fer) that 
bearcih box. 


a Sax.) pliant, 


| 


or amiable, obe- 
Buxum ] dient, merry, 
gentle, meek, dutiſul. | 
Buxomneſs or Bughlom- 
neſs (Sax. ) pliableneſs or 
bowſomneſs, to wit, hum- 
'bly ſtooping or bowing 
down in ſign of obedience 3 
Ir is now miſtaken for lu- 
ſtineſs or rampancy. 


. place among the Perſians. 
Her b. 


Wezrniſh, ro make a thing 


proper to the Jewes, fo 
is it judged by the better 


Vuzzar „ a Market- 


Bprlaw or Laws of bur- 
law (leges ruſticorem) Laws 
made by Husband-men,con- 
cerning neighborhoad, tu be 
kept among themſelves, Skene 


P.33» | 

Byſdne (Hinzs) ſilken, 
or which is made of fine flax 
or cloth. 


W yr: m, a great Feaſt a- 
mong the Tutks; which ts 
their Carneval, andlalls three 


daies. 


C 


Fbala (Hebr.) receptis 


a receiving. 


Art, a hidden Sc;cnce of 
Divine Myſteries, which con- 
| ſiſts in drawing ſeveral ſen ſes 
either our cf the ſame letters 
of a Hebrew word, as they 
lye firſt-written in the word, 
or by diflerent combinations 
of them, or by changing 
one letter for another ac- 
cording to art, or from the 
different writing a letter in 
one word, from the writing 
ofthe ſame Letter in ano- 
ther word, or yet by ſome 
other nice ways, known to the 
Hebrew Rabbins, who are they 
onely that uſe this art 
for their Expoſition of Scrip- 
ture; And as it is an Art 


| learned to contain more of 


P S C'S 


Cabala or Cabaliſtick 


he | 


n 


2 


t 


n 


is 
* 


1 
£ 
5 


| © Maſters of the Jews teſtiſie/ 


— CO 
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— —— — —— 


the imaginary , or phan- | 


ning, cowards the true un- 
deritanding of holy Scrip- 
ture. 

Ficus Mirandula deſcribes 
it (horcly thus, Af} nam- 
que univerſa illa ſecretior Di- 
vine legis expofitio ex ore 
Dei 4 Moyſe accepta & Pro- 
phetarum animis à Deo in fu- 
ſa. Ic comprehends all 
thoſe ſecret waies of expo- 
ſition of the Divine Law, 
which were received by Mo- 
ſes from the mouth of God, 
and were afterward revea- 
led by God to his Pro- 
phets. 

And Camden faith thus of 
ic, „That ( as the great 


raſtical, then of ſolid lear- | 


| 


| more ancient en che Tal- 
mudical learging, hatched 
by the curious Jews (as ſome | 


© Moſes reccived of God a 
* literal Law, written by 
* che finger of God in the 
two Tables of the ren Com- 
* mandements to be impat- 


ted to all, and another my- | 


© ſtical, to be communicated 


* by tradition they [ſhould 
© paſs to their poſterity , 


{< whereof it was called Ca- 


© bala which was divided into 
© Mercana, or Meraua, concer- 
* ning onely the ſacred names 
© of God, and Brefith, or 


* conſiſting. of Alphabetary 
revolution, which they will 
have to be Anegrammatiſm, 
by which they ſay Mary re- 
ſolved, made our holy Mifris. 
* But Whether this Cabala is 


pO 


—_—_— 


© onely to ſeventy men, which 


Bereſcita, of other names, 


21 


ill) about 220- years. after | 
« Chriſt, let the learned confi- | 
© der. Cam. | 

Arithmancy, Theoexcyand 
Coſmology, are ſaid to depend 
on the aforeſaid Cabals , 
which (ro give you allo Rew- 
clins definition of it) is no- 
thing elſe bur akind of un- 
written Theology; and that 
therein is a much greater part 
of heleeſ and ſpeculation, then 
of diſcipline. 

We uſe to ſay, he is not 
of our Cabal, that is, he is 
not received into our Conn- 
cil, or is nor privy to our ſe- 


crets. 

Cabaliſt ( Cabalifta) one 
skilful in that ſecret Sci- 
ence. 


Cabal (caballus) an horſe, 


ade. 

Cabliſh, bruſh- wood. 
Cacams, a kind of Doctor: 

among the Jews. 


Cacafuogs (Spa.) Shice- | 
Cacatoga 2D 
Cachenie( Gr. Jan ill habit 


or diſpoſition of body 
Cachinnation(cachimnaro) 


great laughter, or a laughter 
in det ĩſion. : 
Eacos (Ge:) Malus, evil: 
_ Ceatochymia) | 
acochymp (cacochymis. 
ill juyce imrhe-body,cauſing 
ill-digeſtion, and bad nutri- 
ment. 
Cacodemon (Gr.) an evil- 
ſpirit 3 4 devil. ö 


* Taco, 


ü A ee ttc 


— A. 4 — 


_— 
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| things. 


How. 


| Peach.-. 


Cacology ( cacologia) e- 
vill ſpeech or report, dettacti. 


| @Caicophony ( cacophonia) 
| an ul, harſh, or unpleaſing 
found (in words) a vitious 
utte rance Or pronunciatis 


on-. 
 Cacozelous (cacoxelus) il- 
minded or aſſedtioned, one 
char imitates badliðx. 

| " Eacuminate (cacumino) to 
make ſharp or copped. 

| - Cadaberoug (cadavereſus) 
like u dead carkaſ(s, deadly, 
— or full of dead car- 
Cadet (Fr.) a younger 
2 Gentlemen. 


Caddee or Cade (Arab.) a 

| Judge or Juſtice of the Peace 

* the Turks; allo 8 
FA 


E ndencp? ( from Cado) a 
Tadenceſ juſt falling , 
round going of words ; a 
prop>rti>nable time or even 


meaſare in any action or 


found, Cotgy, 933 
Cadont(cadens) falling, fai- 
line. dying. | 


Cuuccan ( caduceus ) as 
mong the Romans was the 
name of 2 wand or rod, fo 
called 4 cadends, becauſe at 
che fight thereof all quarrels 
and diſcards preſently cea- 
ſed, and ir was carried by 
their Heraul is aud Euſſi- 
|dors, as an Enfign of Peace. 


Cacograpby(Gr.) ill ori- 
ring, or a Writing of evill 


| 


* 


kT 


| Celibate (celibatus) ſingle 
life,the ſtate of man or woman | 
enmarryed. Her. H.8, © 

Cage ole (Fr. cageoler) to 
prattle or jangle like à Jayʒ to 
pcate much to little purpoſe. 
Taduciferous (caducr fer) chac 
carries. a white rod in ſign of 
pesce 

Ealamitous ( * )- 
full of calamity, . wretched , 
deſtroyd with tempeſt. 

Talamize ( calamizo ) to 
pipe ur ing. . 

A Galamilt (from ca- 
mas) a Piper or whiſtler wich 
4 reed . ; 

Calamity (calamit u) de- 
ſtruction of corn or other 
thing, miſery,miſchicf, c · Ca- 
lamitas (ſays my Lord Bacon) 
was firſt derived from calamus 
when the corn could got get 
out of the ſtalk. Nat* Hiſt. 

Eilafticks ( ca/aſtice ) 
purgiag medicines, of oyat* 
ments. 

Calcanthous (from calcan · 
thum) pertaining to Shooma- . 
kers black, or Vitriol. Dr. Dr. 

Calcatlon ( calcaio) a trea · 
ding or ſtampiag. 

C uceate (calceo) to Shooe 
or but on Shooes, or Sock: . 

Ealc2don, a term uſed by 
jewellers and Lapidaries, 'as 
when in Rubie eſpecially, or 
Saphire, chere is 2 certaia 
Forbe vein of ſomewhar 4 
different and moſt commonly 
whitiſh colour {ro the other 
part of the ſtone, that they 
call a Calcedon, and it makes 
the ſtone of leſs value 3 


there 


** 


— — w— +. 


— 
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there is alſo a ptetious ſlone 
called Calcedonius. 

Calciaed (calcinatut) burn. 
ed to aſhes, Or reduced to 
powder by fire. 

To Calcintze. To burn 
ro aſhes, ro reduce merals ro 
powder by the fire, to re- 


ne. 

Calcitrate (calcito ) co kick 
or ſpurn, to refuſe with diſ 
dain. n 

Calculate (calculo) to caſt 
accounts, to reckon. 

C ucule (calcalus) an ac- 
count or reckoning, Table- 
men, Cheſs-men , or Coun- 


* 


ters to caſt accounts withall. 
How. ; | 
Ealculoſity F calculoferas ) | 
fulacſs of ftunes or Coun- 
ters. | 
Caledonian. Belonging 
to Scotland, furmerly called 
Caledonia Ca oy 
Talefy (calefacio) to make 
Wa-m or hot. | 
Ealefaction ( calefaio) a 
warming or heating. 
Calfactjbe (ca factus) heat - 
ing or warming, f property or 
power to heat or warm. 
To Calender Liren cloth 
is to ſmooth, trim, and give it 
a gloſs, a term uſed by Linens 
Draper. 
Calends (ca!ende) proper - 
ly the firſt day of every mo · 
neth being ſpoken by it ſelf. 
If Pridie be placed before ir, 
then ir ſignifies the laſt day of 
the foregning month , as Pri- 
die Ca fend. Maii, is the laft 


| day of April. If any num- 


ber be placed with ir, ic ſiuĩ · 
fies thüt day in rhe former 
month, which comes ſo much 
before the month uumed 3 as 
the tenth Calends of Offober, 
is the twentieth day of Sep- 

tember; becauſe i one begin 
at October, and reckon back · 
wards, that twentieth day of 
Seprember , is the truth day | 
before October. In March, 

May, uh, und 0Hober , the 

Calenas begin it the 26 day; 
in other monrhs at the ſour- 


tet nthʒ which Culendi muſt e- 
ver bear the name of the 
month following, and be num · 
bred bick ward from the firſt 
day of the faid' following 
months: See more in G 
nia p 64 and ſee Ides. 

Ar the Greck Calends (ad 
Grecss Calenda) (i.) never: 
for tha Greks have no Ca- 
lends. © e 
Talent (calent hot orwarr, 
Calenture (the Span. Ca- 
lentura) a burning Feaver; or 
an Ague. N 
Calidity (caliditas) heat, 
warmech, k . ol 

C alid (calidus) hot, warm, 
burning, fierce and haſty. 

Calidud. F«ldivobferyes 
that the Antients did warm 
their rooms, wich cerrain ſe · 
crer Pipes, that came through 
the walls, tranſporting hear 
to fundry parts of the houſe, 
ſrom one common Furnace, 
which Sir Hen. yotton proper 


Caligation 


caligatio ) 


dimucts of fight, blindneſs. 


Ealigate 


ad. 
* 
* 


* 


_ 
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Caligate (caligatus) that 
wears ſtockings, buskings, or 
harneſs for the Legs. 

A Caligate ſouldier (ca- 
ligatus miles) a common ſoul- 
dier; alſo a ſouldier, that, for 
fear of the enemy, fcigneth 
himſclf to be weary and 


| faint. 


Caliph. A name or title 
of Dignity or eſtate in . 
got, which people of the 
Mahometan Religion uſed to 
confer on ſuch a man, whom 
they thought to be of holy 
life, a great and diligent ob- 
ſerver of Mahomets Law, as al- 
ſo well learned therein, grant - 
ing him beſides, to command 
wich Royal Authority; At 
the beginning of this Religion 
all Caliphs were Kings, wit- 
neſs Mahomet himſelf inven» 
ter thereof. who was King of 
Theſe Caliphs were 
Ifoa kind of High- Prieſts, at 
whoſe hands the Mahumetan 
Princes were Wont to receĩve 
their Diadems and Regalitics. 
But their Office is now execu- 
ted in the Turks Dominions 
by the Mufti or chief Prieſt 
of the Saracens. Heyl. 
Callent (callen,) crafty, 
witty. cunning, or wiſe by ex- 


Arabia. 


perience. 


Callid (callidus) idem. 

_ Calligraphy (calligraphia) 
fair- writing. 

Callot (Sax.) a leuvd wo- 
man. Chauc, So perhaps Cal. 
low may be lewd or wicked, 
which Mr. Cleveland ufes in 
his Poems, where he 
2 cellow curſe. 


— 


_— 
— — 


LS it. ts. 


Calumniate, He that under. 


| | Calour (ealor ) heat, warm- 


neſs, hot love. 

Calpe. See Hercules Pil- 
lars. 

Calſounds or C alſunes. a 


garmenc of Linnen, which 
che Turks wear next their | 
Skin. Sands, 
Caltrop ) ( Fr, Chauſe- 
or N trope) an in- 
Calthzop) ſtrument uſed 
ſometime in war, made with 
four pricks of Iron, of ſuch a 
faſhion, as which way ſoever 
it is thrown , one point will 
always ſtick up like a nayl, to 
ſpoil the enemie: horſe feet. 
Calbarp or Mount Cal= 
barp (calvarium) a bill a lit- 
tle out of Hieruſalem, where 
the malcfaRt-rs were ordina- 
rily executed, and where our | 
Saviour Chriſt was Crucifyed 


for the Redemption of man- 
kinde, The Mount had the 
name Calvary from rhe Skulls 
and dead mens bones that lay 


there up aud down. 

Calviniſt. One that holds 
the ſame opinion with Calvin 
in matters of Religion. See 


Lutheraniſm. 


Calbity ( caluitss) bald- 
neſs, deceit. | 
Calumniate ( calumnior) 
to accuſe or charge falſly, o 


cavil or detract. He that in 
his accuſation, forges faults 


never committed, is ſaid to 


takes ones ſute, and either | 


will not urge reaſons in the 


behalf of his Clyent, or anſwer 


the 


2 2 
pe . 


| ce wean a= ay 


kind of drawers or ſuch like | | | 


| fiſts in his accuſation and 


Mur. 


hang 
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the ObjeRions of his adver- 
ſary, when he is able, is ſaid 
to Prevaricate. i. to play the 
falſe Proctor. He chat de- 


lets his ſute fall, is ſaid Ter- 
giverſari. Sylu. in Orat, pro 


Calumnious (calumnidſus) 
full of cavils or falſe accula- 
tions, ſlanderous. 

Cambio (Spa.) a Burſe or 
Exchange, as the Royal 
change in London.How. 
Cambzen (from the 
Brittiſn Cam crooked , 
and p2en, a ſtick) a crooked 
ſtick, which Dutchers uſe to 
a Sheep or Calf on, 
when they dreſs them- 

Cambzian (from Cambria) 
belonging to Wales, Welch, 
Brittiſh. 8 

Camerade ( Fr. and Camera- 
da Spa. from Camera a Cham- 
ber) a Tent, chamber, or Ca- 
bin-fe]low, or u. eile. Soul- 
dier. Min. „ 

Camoiſe. er oohed; 
as Camoiſe · noſed „ hook- 
noſed; from the Britt. 
Cam, 7. croced, hence 
we alſo ſay Em Cam; 
for crooked or overthwart, 
or clean contrary” ?: 

Camerate (camera) to vault, 
ſeit, or make an Arch or 
Roof. . 

Cameltenize, to live by 
the Aire, or in the fixe, or 
change colour, as the Camelion 
is ſaid to do. 
Camiſado (from the Spa. 


Ex- | 


| 


—— 


aſſaulting or ſurpriſal of the 


enemy, So tear med becauſe: 


moſt commonly wear {hires 
over their armour, Or t 
their Enemies in their ſhirts, 
Cotgr, | 


or changer of money. | 


Ca Fr. Campai ne.) 
A Lin Reid. 2 a wide and 
level peece of ground. A. 


the Souldiers that execute 5 


Campſoꝛ ( Lat.) _ 


word much uſed among Soul- 


diers, by whom the next Cam- 


next Summers Expedition 
of an Army, or its taking 
the ſield. ä 
Campus Martius. a field 
near Rome, e the anti- 
ent Ramans made uſe of al. 
manly exerciſes, and the peo- 
ple often aſſembled. to give 
their ſuffrages towards the 
ele tion of Magiſinates, & 


paine is uſually taken for they 


— 


* —_——_ 


Co 
It was ſo called becanpſe dedis: 
cated to Mars. 


was the place, Where the! 
veſtal Nuns, if they were de»! 
flonred, ſuffered puniſhment; . 
the field of execugion:” ' 
. Canary wine. Jo called, 
becauſe it is made in Canary | 
tfhnds. . : 
Canter. a crevice, or crab, 
alſo one of the Twelve Ce- 
leftial Sigus, fa called for: 


| chat, as the Crab retrogrades! 


or goes backward: 80 the 
Sun (being in that ſign about 


mid June )aſcends uno higher, 
but recedes by degrees, 


Cam iſa i. a ſhirt) a ſudden| | haſtens towards Capricurn.; 
| Min. 


Campus ſcelexams(Lar.) 


— 


— 


—_— 


— — 


as 


— _ 


"©. 


make white, cleer, or 


pure. | 
T"Candiats (candidati)they 
| who-ſtand and labour for any 
Office, (o called, becauſe a- 
mong the Romans, they uſed 
; white Robes, alſo gallant yong 
Gentlemen or Knighes:ahouc 


the Emperors perſon. 


' fair, cleer; - alſo fortunate , 
pure, innocent. 5 
Cato (Lat.) — 
brighenefs, purity, ſincerity, 
eure er ion, N 
1 * 8 barbarons 
kind of people, that eat mans 
. 
Canicular days (drier Ca- 
nicularot) See Dog d. 
Caniende ( canimuds |) 
hoarineſs, Whiteneſs , gravi- 
7. 1 
; Cannelbonz (ingulas,) the 
Neck or Throat-bone. * 
Canon. (G.) Properly a 
ule or fine to make any 
hing ſtraight, or co try the 
ighineſs of it · Hence 
Laws of Decrees for Churche 
Government are called Ca- 
mans, and certain times of 
Prayer uſed by Church · men 
ate called Canonical hours of 
Prayer. Bulf;” And we call 
| Canonical backs, which 
are Autbentical Scrip- 
ture. | - 
Canonical ( cenonicus /) 
according co - Canonicall 


Rule, or Order, received 


into the Canon; Aachen» 


tical, 


Candid-(candidus) white, 


' -Candefy ( candefacio) to 


4 


| 


1 


Canontze ( canonizo ) to 
examine by rule, ro Regiſter, 
ro pur in the rank and num. 
ber : alſo to declare and 
pronounce one for a Saint. 

Canoz ( La:. Cano) melo- 
dy or (wcet ſinging · 

Canozous (canorus) loud, 
* plealant, loud ſiaging 

4 

Cantabzians (Cantabri) 
people ot Biſcay ( formerly 
Cantabria ) in Spain. 

Cantation (ca#tatio) ſing- 
ing or enchauting. 

Cantharides (Lat.) cer- 
tain flyes of a bright ſhining 
green colour, breeding in the 
cops of Aſh, and Olive Trees 
beyond the Sea. They are 
ſometimes uſed by Phyſitians, 
to raiſe bliſters in che body; 
but their heads, wings, and 
feet muſt be caſt away · The 
juice of them is poyſonous. 
Bull. | 

Canticle (canticum) a plea- 


ſant ſong, a ballad, a time. 


Cantion (cantio) a ſong or 
enchantmenc, a lorcery Or 
charm. 

Cantileue (cantilena) a verſe, 
2 common ſpeech or tale, a 
og. 

Canto (Ital.) a Song or 
Sonnet ; alſo as Canton. 
Canton ( from the Gr. 


xay - vhich is a corner pro- 


perly of the eyes alſo an hun- 
dred, Precinct, or Circuit of 
Territory, wherein there are 
divers good Towns and Vil- 
lages : This word is proper 
co Helvetia or Switzerland, 
which 


6 


«& 
by 

J 
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which was divided or Cantor» 
ixeu about the yeer of Chriſi 
1307 into 13 ſuch Cantons. It 
is alſo a term in Heraldry,and 
ſignifies as much as an Angle 
or corner in acoat of Arms, 
con tr acted thus: 


It poſſcſſeth for the moſt 
part the dexter point of the 


of 2 Prince given to an Earl. 


Peach. 

Cantonize. To divide 
into Cantons, quarters or Cor- 
ners. 

Cantoz (Lat.) a ſinger or 
charmer. 

Cantred or rather Cantref 
ſignifies an hundred Villages, 
being 4 Britiſh 
pounded of the Ad jective 
Cant, which ſignifies an hun- 
dred, and Tref, which ſigni- 
fies a Town or Village. In 
Wales the Counties are divi- 
ded into Cantreds., as in Ex- 
gland into hundreds. This 
word is uſed An.28.H. 8. c. 3. 

Camonet(from chelr.Can- 
donetta) a ſong or ditty. 

Cap=a-pe (fromthe Lat. 
| caput and pes) from head to 
foot; as when a ſouldier is 
compleatly armed, we ſay he 
is armed Cap- a. pe. | 

Capacity N (ecpacitas) a 

Capability{ aptneſs to 
contain or receive, 


ä ns, —_ %. 


word com- 


$cotcheon, and is the reward | 


Bull. ‚ 
. Capharnatts,thoſe ofcapbar- 


CE ee EE ee... Mi. 


Our Common Law allows 
the King two Copacities, a na- 
tural, and a politique; in the 
firſt he may purchaſe lands to 
him and his heirs, in the later 
to him and his ſucceſſors. 
And a Parſon hath the like, 

Cape (Fr. cap) that where- 
of Se- men ſpeak in their 
voyages) is ſome remarkable 
nook or elbow of Land, that 
ſhoors farther into the Sea, 
then any other neer part of 
the continent. In Spaniſſ it 
is called Cabo; i. an end, as 
who ſhould ſay, the end or laſt 
of ſach a Land, as Caba de Bue- 
ns Eſperanſa the Cape of good 
hope, firſt ſound by Vaſco de 
Gamea Portugal. 


Capariſon (Fr.Caparaſſon) 


cers among the Venetians, to 
whom and to the Senate the 
Dukes Authority is in all 
things ſubject. Heyl. 
Capers. (Fr. Cappres ) A 
prickly plane almoſt like 
Brambles, growing In Spain, 
Italy, and other hot Countries: 
the root hereof is much uſed 
in Phyfick, againſt obſtrugi- 
ons of the Spleen or Milt. The 
flowers and leaves ate brought | 
hitber from Spain, preſerved 
in brine, and are commonly 
eaten wich Mutton: they ſlir 
up the appetite, warm, the 
Scomach , and open the 
pings of the Liver and Milt. 


— 


— or furnitue for 2 
Capi. Three chief Offi- 
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„* — 


Py — 
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w — 


ven 


neer the River Allia in Itch, 


P * — 
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in PaleFin?; who firſt doub- 
red of the myſtery of the 
blefled Sacrament. 
Capfllary ( copillaris ) of 
or nike hair, hairy. 
Caoptfltature 
a frizling of the hair, tbe 
— . 
rate ( copiſtro) to 
ther muzzle, or Te. 
apfiiarion ( capittatio 
Hhairineſs , 4 making — 
hairy, or a caufing hair ro 


Capital (capitals) worthy 
of dearh, deadly, mortal, bes 
longing to the head. The ſe. 
ven Capital fins are Pride, Co- 
verouine(ſs, Lechery, Anger, 
Sluttony, Envy and Sloath, | 
and are called Capital, - be- 
cauſe they ate heads of many 
others, which proceed from 
them as Rivers from their. 
fource 6 
Ca on( capitatio) a tri · 
bore paid by rhe heads; pole- 
mony. Br: 
Captte,Is a tenure when a 
man holdsLands immediately 
of the King, as of his Crown, 
be it by Knights ſervice, or 
ſocage. Brook, Tir. Tenures 46. 
See more of this in Cowel. 


% 


1 


T. ee ) | 


94. 

pitel (capitoliam) an an- 
Gr ood in Rome, ſo called 
from the head of a man found 
there when they digged to la 
the foundation; Arnobiusfait 
his name was Tolus, and from 
Cebu and Tolus came Capitoli- 
um. When Brenmis and his 
Gauls overcame the Romans 


ö 


— 


| Capzich 


chief ſtrength, onely the Capi- 
tol was manned by Manlius and 


ſaved from the fury of the 


Gauls,by the cackling of Geeſe: 
which awaked the wateh, Cr. 
Capitulate ( capitulo) to 
divide by Shapters or heads; | 
alſo to bargain or agree by 
Articles. | 
| Capnomancy ( copnoman: | 
tia ) a divination by ſmoke ; 
ariſing from an Altar, where- | 
on Incenſe or Poppy «ſced is | 
burned. Cotgr. | 
Capouche(Fr.Copuchon,lar. 
Capitium) a coul, bood,or co- 
ver for the head, which Monks 
and Fryers uſe to wear. | 
Capouchins or Capuctnes, 
a religious Order of Fryers ſo 
called of their Coule or Ca- 
pouch, ordayned by Matthew 
Baſci of Ancona. Fryer Lewis 
his companion obtained 
of the then Pope the habir 


and rule of Sr. Francis in the 


yeer 1526. In the ſpace of 42 
yeers they eucreaſed to 2240 
iſſociates, had 222Monaſteries 
and were divided into 15 Pro- 
vinces. Hel. They wear nei. 
ther ſhirts nor breeches. Cotg. 
Capꝛichio (from rhe Sp. 
Caprich»;) an 
humor, a fancy, a roy in ones 
head, giddy thought; hence 
Capzichious, humorfome, 
fantaſtical, full of whimſeys 
and toys, giddy-headed. 
Cepticozn (tepricomns)the 
Goat or one of the 12 fignes of 


the Todiack, ſo named from 


the cuſtom and nature of that 


— 


— . @ — — 


1 


-er 


beaſt, for as the Goat for the 
* — 


A | 


V,. 
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moſt part aſcends and climbs 
up to the top of the ſteepeſt 
hills to ſeek his food. So the 
Sun (when (in Mid-Decem- 
ber) he enrers the Tropick of 
Capricorn) aſcends our Hemi- 
ſphere. Min. : : 

Capꝛification (caprificatio) 
husbanding or dre ſſing wild- 
fig trees or other Trees. 

Capziole (Fr.) a caper in 
dancing, alſo the leaping of a 

horſe above ground, called by 
horſemen, the Geats leap. 

Capſtand an Inftrument to 
wind up things of greaj 
weight, a Crane. Bul. 

Capſulary ( from capſula) 
percaining to a little Coffer, 
Cheſt, or Casket. 

Capſulatcd, lock'd or ſnut 
up in a Cheſt or Casket. 

Captation(captatio)ſubtiley 
to get favor, a cunning endea> 
vor to get a thing. 

Captious (captioſut) full of 
crafr, curious, hurtful, catch - 
ing or taking hold of every lit- 
tle occaſion to pick quarrels. 

TcCarecol(irom theFr.fatr 
leCaracol)ro caſt rhemſelvsinto 
2 round ring, as ſouldiers do. 

Captibity (captivits)bon- 
A a 
Capti vate (capti v) to take 
captive or priſoner. 

Caracter. vid. Character. 

Caravan or Karaban (Fr. 
Cara vane) a convoy of ſouldi- 
ers for the ſaſety ol Merchant: 
that rravel by Land. This 
word is uſed in Sir H. Bloynts 


Sands. 


voyage into the Levant, and in 


Ito ſignifications , the one a 


Capachon a Coul or Hood) 
hooded or covered with a 


Carbonado (Sp.Carbonada, 
lat. Carbone la) a raſher or col. 
lop of bacon, or any meat 
ſmutcht with or broyled on 
the coals : alſo a ſlaſh over the 
face, wbich fetcheth the fleſh 
with it, 
Caravel.A kind of ſwift Bark 

Carbuncle(carbunculus Jhath 


precious ſtone , the other a 
dangerous botch or ſore. 1 


colour of fire, and hath many 
vertues, but ir chiefly prevails 
againſt the danger of infeRi- 
ous ayr. Some call a Ruby in 
perfection, a Carbuncle ; others 
ſay a Diamond of a red or he- 
ry colour, is a Carbuncle. 2. 
Carbuncle diſeaſe is a botch, wr 
ulcer, called otherwiſe by a 
Greek name Anthrax,cauſed of 
groſs hot blood, which raiſeth 


nyed with a Feaver. Bull. 
Carceral (carceralis) of or 
belonging to a priſon, 

A Sea Card (cherta marina) 
is a kinde of Map, wherin the 


which Seamen uſe, to inſtruct 
them in Navigations. ö 


pertaining to the heart, cordi 
al, comforting the heart. 

Cardinal ( cardinals} # 
high digniry in che Church of 
Rome, whereof there are bout 
70 in number, and were firfi 


Cou] or hood, See Capouche. 


Carbuncle ſtone, is bright, of the 


bliſters and burns the skin; 
This Ulcer is ever accompa- | 


whole world is deſcribed, 


Cardiacal (cardiac) of qr 


—_—_—— 
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* 


Eben the Fre- ae 
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cit, Minſh.derives the word 
from Cardo, inis, the hook or 
hinge of a dore:for asthe dore 
hangs or depends on the hin- 
es, fo the Chutch on the Car- 
inals. The word, taken Ad- 
jectively, isperraining to a 
hook or hinge alſo chief or 
principal, the four Cardinal 
yertues are, 1 Prudence. 2 Tem- 
perance. 1 So 
cal d, beeauſe they are the prin · 
eipal foundations of a vertu- 
dus well- ordered life, and as it 
were the hinges on which al] 
other moral vertues depend 
be four principal winds, Eff, 
eff, North, and South, are al - 
ib called Cardinal winds. 


]  Cartfognoftick (Or.) that 


knows the heart, an attribure 
— to God alone; Mr. 
ow. uſeth the word. 
| Carefor. A Market place 
in Oxford fo called, which 
may well come of the French 
udrrefoxr or carre four, which 
ignifics any place or part of a 
own, where four ſtreets meet 
r a head, as at Carfox in Ox- 
fre there is the Quarre, che 
quare and quadrant. Ain. 
bottom of a ſhip. Howel. 
CTatgazon or Cargaiſon 
(from the Sp. Carga i.a load 
the fraighe or lading of a ſhip. 
| Careſſe(Fr.)a cheering, che. 
fiſhing, welcoming, making 
much of, 
Tarfep (cerits ) dearth, 
arcity,dearneſs, 


| 


| 


Carine (carina) the keel or | 


Car, is quantity of wool, 


ts 
— 


inſiituted by P. Paſchal the 


— 


whereof 30 mike a Sarplar. 
A. 27. H. 6. cap. 2. 

Carmaſati or Carmuſol, a 
kind of Turkiſh ſhip or Gab 
ley. 

Carmelites (had beginning 
and name at and from Mounr 
Carmel in Syria,where E las 
the Prophet lived long ſolita- 
ſy) a ſttict order of Fryers in- 
ſtituted by Aimericia B.lhop of 
Antioch, An. 1122. They fol- 
lowed St Bafi/ and were refor- 
med by the vertugus Spaniſh 
Virgin Se. Tereſa , who made 
them certaia conftirutions 
confirmed by Pope Pim the 
fourth, Aan 1365 Heyl. 

Carminate (car mino) to card 
wool, or hatchel flax, to ſever 
the good from the bad. 


or the leafon hel in tis la- 
ſul to eat fleſhy It is alſo a 
term of Venery, ſignifying 
that fleſh which is given the 
dogs after hunting. 

Curnaliſt, One that is des 
voted to carnalities, a carnal 
man, l 
Carunabal C Fr, )Shrovetide; 
allo a licentious or diſſolute 
ſeaſon. 

Carnifp(carnifico) to quar- 
ter or cut ia pieces, as the 
Hangman dorh, to torment. 

Carnous ow ogy of 
fleſh, fleſhy, groſs, thick. 

Carniborons (caraivorus) 
that de voureth tieſh, 

Carnificine ( carnifcine ) 
the place of execution, or the 


| office of Hangman. 


— | 


Carnage (Fr.) fleſh time, | 
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Carnogan (Brit.) a little 
kind of a wooden diſh with 
hoops, a Piggin. 

Caroll, A Chriſtmas ſong, 
or Hymn in honor of our Sa- 
viours birth, it comes frem 
Cantare, i. ro ſing, and Rola 


an interjeftion expteſſing 


Joy ; for heretofore in the 
burden of delightful ſongs, 
and when men were jocund, 
they were wont to ſing Rola, 
Rola, as ſometimes they now 
do, Mep dobon, derrp derrp. 
Ie was an ancient cuſtom a- 
mong the Chriſtians in their 


Feaſts, to bring every one into | 


the mid, and incite him to fing 
unto God, as well as he could, 
either out of the Holy Scriptures, 
or of his own wit andinveation, 
Tertul. lib. adverſus gentes, 
cap. 39. | 

Carcus, Gar in the old 
Teuton ick fignified all, and 
ans, out; ſo that to drink 
Garans, is to drink all cut, 
hence by corruption, to drink 
Carans. and now we ſay to 
Carous it, i. to drink all 
out. Ver. 

Carpatian⸗ Sca (ſo called 
from an adjacent Iſland cal- 
led Carpathos vow Scarpanto) a 
Sea between Rhodes, 


tiarg, a ſort of 
called. 

( Fr. Carat ) a- 
Joldſmiths and Myn:- 
men is the third part of an 
2unce ; among Jewellers or 
Stone cutters, but the 192 
part, for eight of them make 


OGG 


— 


but one ſterlin, and a ſterlin 
is the four and twentieth 
part of an ounce. Three grains 
of Aſſe, or four grains of 


Diamond, which make 2 


| 


Carrat. A fool of twenty five 
carrats, is an egregious fool, 
a fool beyond all proportion; 
the fineſt gold being bur of 
four and twenty carrats. 
Congry. 

Carrick N a ſhip of a great 

Carta e lo cal» 


rico, or Carco, a burthen or 
charge; you have this werd, 


cd. - 33 | 

Carrier (Fr. Jrhe ring or 
circle where they run with 
great horſes, alſo their courſe 
or full ſpeed, 

Cattei( Fr. )a Letter of de- 
fiance, or a chalenge for a 
(ſingle) Combate. Lo. Her- 
bert uſes it often in his 
Hen. 8. 

Carthuffang, A religious 
order of Monks, inſticured 


lein, who being a Pariſian 


Canon of Rheims, abando- 
ned the world, and with fix 
aſſociats began his auſtere 
Heremitical courſe of life, on 
the Carthuſſan Mountains, in 
the Diocgſs of Gratianopol#, 
with the licence of Hugh then 
Biſhop thereof; and from 
thence his Order took the 
name of Carthuſſans: he flon- 
rifhed in the time of Pope 


led of the Italian word Car- 


An. 2. R. 3. ca. 4. and 1. OE 


by St. Bruno, a native of Col-| 


em _— — A... 


Doctor of Divinity, and 4 


— 


| Urban the 


ſecond, and 


- 


dyed | 
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| inſtituted by P, Paſchal the 
hit, Minſh.derives the word 
from Cardo, inis, the hook or 
hinge of a dore:for asthe dore 
hangs or depends on the hin- 
ges, ſo the Chutch on the Car- 
dinals. The word, taken Ad- 
jectively, is pertaining to a 
hook or hinge ; alſo chief or 


perance. * ortitude. So 
cal'd, becauſe they are the prin- 
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principal, the four Cardinal 
vertues are, 1 Prudence. 2 Tem- 


cipal foundations of à vertu- 
ous well- ordered life, and as it 
were the hinges on which al] 
other moral vertues depend; 
the four principal winds, Eaſt, | 


Ca 


Weſt, North, and South, are al- 


ſo called Cardinal winds. | 


Carttognoſtick (Gr.) that 
knows the heart, an attribu e 
peculiar to God alone; Mr. 
How. uſeth the word. 

Carefox. A Market place 
in Oxford ſo called, which 
may well come of the French 
Quarre four or carre four, which 
ſigniftes any place or part of a 
Town, where four ſtreets meer 
ar a head, as at Carfox in Ox- 
ford,for there is the Quarre, the 
ſquare and quadrant. Min. 

Carine (carina) the keel or 
bottom of a ſhip. Howel. 

Cargazon or Cargaiſon 

(from the Sp. Carg i i.a load) 
the fraighe or lading of a ſhip. 
Careſſeſ Er.) a cheering,che- 


| riſhing, welcoming, making | 


much of. 

Caritp ( caritss ) dearth 
ſcarcity, dearneſs, : 
Carz, is a quantity of wool, 


whereof 30 make a Sarplar. 
A. 27. H. 6. cap 2. 

Catmaſal or Carmuſol, a 
kind of 1uikiſh thip or Gale 
ley. 

Carmelites (had beginning 
and name at and from Mount 
Carmelus in Syria, where Flas 
the Prophet lived long ſolita- 


ry) a ſtrict order of Fryers in- 


ſtituted by Almericus B ſhop of 
Antioch, An. 1122. They fol- 
lowed St Baſil and were te for- 
med by the vertugus Spaniſn 
Virgin St. Tereſa , who made 
them cercain conſtitutions 
confirmed by Pope Pius the 
fourth, Anno 1365 Heyl. 

Carminate (carmino) to card 
wool, or hatchel flax, to ſever 
the good from the bad. 

Carnage (Fr.) fleſh time, 
or the leatun hel in tis lau- 
ſul to ear fleſh; It is alſo a 
term of Venery, ſignifying 
that fleſh which is given the 
dogs after hunting. 

Carnaliſt, One that is de: 
voted to carnalities, a carnal 
man, 

Carnabal C Fr.) Shrovetide; 
allo a licentious or diſſolute 
ſeaſon. 

Carnify (carnifico) to quar- 
ter or cut in pieces, as the 
Hangman doth, to torment. 


Carnous ( carnoſus) full of 


fleſh, fleſhy, groſs, thick. 
Carniborong (caraivorus) 
that deyovureth tieſh, 
C arnificine ( carnificina } 
the place ot execution, or the 
office of Hangman. 
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Carnogan (Brit.) a little 
kind of a wooden diſh with 
hoops, a Piggin. 

Caroll, A Chriſtmas ſong, 
or Hymn in honor of our Sa- 
viours birth, it comes frem 
Cantare, i. to (ing, and Rola 
an interjection 
Joy ; for hererofore in the 
burden of delightful ſongs. 
and when men were jocund, 
they were wonr to fing Rola, 
Rola, as ſometimes they now 
do, Yep dobon derrp derrp. 
It was an ancient cuſtom a- 
mong the Chriſtians in their 
Feaſts, to bring every one into 
the mid}, and incite him to fing 
unto God, as well as he could, 
either out of the Holy Scriptures, 
or of his own wit and invention. 
Tertul. lib. adverſus gentes, 
cap. 39. 

Carcus, Gar in the old 
Teuton ick ſignified all, and 
ans, out; ſo that to drink 
Garans, is to drink all cut, 
hence by corruption, to drink 
Carans. and now we ſay to 
Carous it, 7. to drink all 
out. Ver. 

Carpatian⸗ Sca (ſo called 
from an adjacent Iſland cal- 
led Carpathos now Scarpanto) a 
— ing berween Rhodes, 
an i 


tiarg, a ſort of 
lo called. 

C ( Fr. Carat ) a- 
mon} Goldſmiths and Myn:;- 
men is the third part of an 
2unce ; among Jewellers or 
Stone-cutters, but the 192 
part, for eight of them make 


Her 


expreſſing : 


—— 


A 


buc one ſterlin, and a ſterlin 
is the four and twentieth 
part of an ounce. Three grains 
of Aſſe, or four grains of 
Diamond, which make 2 
Carrat. A fool of twenty five 
carrats, is an egregious fool, 
a fool beyond all proportion; 
the fineſt gold being bur of 


four and twenty CcCa1rats. 
Corgy. : 
Carrick ? a ſhip of a great 


Carrack f burthen, fo cal» 
led of the Iralian word Car- 
rico, or Carco, a burthen or 
charge; you have this werd, 
An. 2.R.3. cd. 4. and 1. Jac. 
ca. 33. f 
Carriere (Fr. )rhe ring or 
circle where they run with 
great horſes, alſo their courſe 
or full ſpeed, 

Cartcl(Fr.)a Letter of de- 
fiance, or a chalenge for a 
(ſingle) Combate. Lo. Her- 
bert uſes ir often in his 
Hen. 8. 

Catthuflang, A religious 
order of Monks, inſticvred 
by Sr. Bruno, a native of Col- 
lein, who being a Pariſian 


Doctor of Divinity, and 4 


Canon of Rheims, abando- 
ned the world, and with fix 
aſſociats began his auſtete 


Heremitical courſe of life, on 
| the Carthuſſan Mountains, in 
the Diocis of Gratiancpols, 


with the licence of Hugh then 
Biſhop thereof; and from 
thence his Order took the 
name of Carthuſſang: he flou- 
riſhed in the time of Pope 


| Urban the ſecond, and dyed | 
3 A 


H z 


| 


| 
| 


w , 
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Anno 1101. Thoſe of his rule | 
have ar this day near 100 
Monaſteries; they eat no 
fl ſh, never meet but on Sun» 
daies, 11bor with their hands, 
warch , pray, &c. their 
robe is white, with a ſhort 
cape. 

CGurtilage ( cartilags) a 
grinle. : 
Cartilagineous (cartilagi 
neue) of a griftle or full of | 


Carrucata terræ, is a word 
much uſ:d in the fancient 
Charters, and Land-evidcn» 
ces cf this Nation, and figni- 
fies as much land as may be til- 
led in a year by one Plough; 
It is alſo called in the ancient 
Lays Hilda wel Hida terra, now 
a Plough-land. Carrucata is a 
corrupt ion from the Fieach 
word Charruë, a Plough. 

Cartouche ( my a Charge 
of powder and ſhot ready 
made up in a paper; we cor- 
ruptly call ica earta ge. Alſo a 
roll in Arebĩ te cture. 

Carvel, a kind of ſhip. 

Caſpian Sea (mare Caſpi- 

um) a Sea near Hyrcania, that 
hath no paſſage into any other 
Sea, but is a huge Lake, 
and neither ebbs nor flows. 
Therefore Sr, Philip Sidney 
(to note, that he perſiſted 
alwaies one) depainteth out 
this Sea ſurrounded with 
| his Shoars, and over it this 
motto, Sine refluxu, for his De- 
viſe. | 
| QCafe-Wate ( Fr. chaſ⸗ 
mate) a loophole in a for- 


—C „ —_— 


griſtſes. | 


- 


tain at the foot of Parnaſſus, 


tified wall ro ſhoot out at, 
or in fortification,a place in a 
ditch, out of which to plague 
the aſſl:ilants. Min. 
Caſſation / from caſſo) a 
1 making 
void. 


Caſtalian-Mel; a foun- 


ſacred to the Muſes; taking 
name of Caſtalia a Virgin, who 
(as Poets fain ) flying from 
the leacherous god Apollo, fel. 
down headlong, and was tur- 
ned into this fountain, 
Rider. 

Caſtiſical caſtifcus) mak- 
ing chaſtc, pure, or conti- 
nent. 

Caſtigcte (caſtigꝰ) ro cha. 
ſtiſe, cortect, reprove, or pu- 
niſh. 

Caſtrate (caſtro) to geld, 
to cut off, or mangle, to take 
away the ſtrength. 

Caſtle ward. Is an impoſi- 
tion laid upon ſuch of the 
Kings Subjects, as dwell with- 
in a certain compaſs of any 
Caſtle , rowards the main 
renance of ſuch as watch and 
ward the Caſtle, Magna Char. 
ca. 20, and an. 32. H.8, ca. 


— 


It is uled ſcmerignes for 
the very circuit ſelf, 
which is inhabit ſuch 


15 are ſubject 
vice, as in Stows 
632. 0 
Caſuiſt (from caſus) one 
that writes, er is well ſeen in 
caſes of conſcience, 


Caſule, or Planet ( caſula ) | 


one 


| 
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one of thoſe attires Wherc® 
with the Piicſt is veſted, when 
he ſays Maſs, reſembling the 
purple robe of deriſion, which 
the Souldiers put on our Sa- 
vior, ſaying, Hail King of the 
Jews. Tr.of Ma. 

Cata · baptiſt (Gc.) one that 
abuſeth or depraveth, or is an 
adverſary to the Sacrament 
of Baptiſm, A Catabapriſl 
may ſometimes be no Anabap- 
tiſt, ſuch was Les Capronymus, 
who defiled the Font at his 
Baptiſm, yet was not chriſte- 
ned again, but every Anabap - 
tiſt is neceſſarily a Catabaptiſt, 
for the iteration of that 
Sacrament is an ahuſe and 
pollution of ir, Dippers dipt. 

Catachreſical} Cn om ca- 

Catachreſtique { tachreſes ) 
abuſi ve, as when one word is 
improperly put for another. 

Cataclyfm (cataciyſmus) a 
general Hood , or deluge, a 
great ſhowre of rain, 

Catadꝛome (catadromus) a 
place where they run with 
horſes, for prize; 2 Tilr-yard, 
An Engine which -builders 
uſe like a Crane, in lifr- 
ing up or putting down any 
great weight. 

C ataglottiſm ( Gr. ) a 
kiſſing wich the rong ue, Cotgr. 

Catagraph (catagraphe) the 
firſt draught or delineation of 
a picture. | 

Tatalognize (from catallo- 
g's) to inſert into a cata- 
logue,to inroll. 
| Catals Nlu our Com- 
Chateis 5 mon Law it 


n 


_— 


— — 


— 


| 


comprencuds all goods mo- 
vable and immoyable, but 
ſuch as are in the nature of 
1 Free- hold or parcel thereof. | 
Howbeit Kitchin chap. Cat. 

'01-32.faith, That ready money 

is not accounted any goods. 
or Chatrels, nor Hawks, nor 

Hounds. See more in Cow. 

Catalepſie (cata/epſs) oc- 
cupation, depreheaſion , 
knowledge: Alſo a diſcaſc 
in the head, occaſioned 
vy diſtemper of the brain. 

Catamidiate ( catami- 
dio) to put one to open 
ſhame , and puniſhment for. 
{ome notorious offence, to 
ſcorn,to defame.ka me, ka thee. 

Catamite(catamitus) a buy | 
ted to be abuſed contra. 
ry to nature, a Ganyimede. 
Herb. tr. | 

Cataphyſick, Againſt na- 
ture. 

Cataphoz ( cataphora) a 
deep or dead ſleep. 

Catoptromantie ( catop- 
tromantia) divination by look - 
ing in a glaſs. 

Catapnlt ( catapulta) an 
ancient Warlike engine to 
ſhoor Darts, jor great Arrows 
2 far off, and by this name 
was called nor onely the in- 
ſtrument ir ſelf,bur the arrow 
or whatſoeyer was ſhot our 
of it, as Turneb. writes ia his 
5. Adverſ. cap. 1. This Ea» 
gine was alſo called Baliſta. 

Tataph:zpgians, A Sect. 
of damnable Hereticks thar 
lived in the time of Pope So- 
ter, and the Emperor Com- 


H 2 modus | 


* 


— 
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Anno 1101. Thoſe of his rule 
have ar this day near 100 
Monaſteries 3 they eat no 
fl ſh, never meet but on Sun- 
dates, 11hor with their hands, 
warch , pray, &c. their 


cape. 

C:rtilage ( cartilags)) 2 
grin le. 

Cartilagineou3 (cartilagi 
neue) of a griftle or full of 
griſtics. 

Carrucata terræ, is a word 
mach uſ:d in the fancient 
Charters, and Land-evidcn» 
ces cf this Nation, and figni- 
fies as much land as may be ril- 
led in a year by one Plough; 
It is alſo called in the ancient 
Lays Hilda vel Hida terra, nc 
a Plough-land. Carrucata is a 
corruption from the Fiench 
word Charruc,a Plough. 

Cartouche (Fr.) a charge 
of powder ard ſhot ready 
made up in a paper; Wwe cor- 
ruptly call it a cartage. Alſo a 
roll in Archi te ctute. 

Carvcl, a kind of ſhip. 

Caſpian Sea (mare Cajpi- 
um) a Sea near Hyrcania, that 
hath no paſlage into any other 
Sea, but is a huge Lake, 
and neither ebbs nor flows. 
| Thecefore Sr, Philip Sidney 
(to note, that he perſiſted 
alwaies one) depainteth our 
this Sea ſurrounded with 
his Shoars, and over it this 
motto, Sine refluxu, for his De- 
viſe. 

Caſe-⸗Mate ( Fr. chaſ- 


mate) a loopr hole in a for- 


— —_ — — — — — — — — — 


robe is white, with 2 ſhort | 


- 
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tified wall ro ſhoot out ar, 
or in fortification,a place in a | 
ditch, our of Which to plague 
the aſſiilants. Min. 
Caſſation / from caſſo) a 
quaſhing,annulling,or making 
void. 

Caſtalian-Mel; a foun- 
rain at the ſoot of Parnaſſus, 
ſacred to the Muſes; taking 
name of Caſtalia a Virgin, who 
(as Poets fain ) flying from 
the leacherous god Apollo, fel: 
down headlong, and was tur- 
ned inro this fountain. 
Rider. 

Caſlifical/caſtificus) mak- 
ing chaſtc, pure, or conti- 
nent. 

Caſtigate (cast igꝰ/ ro cha. 
ſtiſe, cort ect, reprove, or pu- 
niſh. 

Caſtrate (caſtro) to geld, 
to cut eff, or mangle, to take 
away the ſtrength. 

Caſtle ward, Is an impoſi- 
tion laid upon ſuch of the 
Kings Subjects, as dwell with- 
in a certain compaſs of any 
Caſtle , towards the main 

renance of ſuch as watch and 
ward the Caſtle, Magna Char. 
ca. 20, and an. 32. A.8, ca. 

It is uled ſometimes for 
the very circuit ſelf, 
which is inhabir ſuch 
15 are ſubject to ſer- 
vice, as in Stows pag- 
63 2. 64 
| Caſuift (from caſus) one 

that writes, er is well ſeen in 
caſes of conſcience, 

Caſule, or Planet (caſu'a_) | 


One 


_— — — — — 
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0 one of thoſe attires Wherc® 
with the Piieſt is veſted, when 
he ſays Maſs, reſembling the 
purple robe of deriſion, which 
the Souldiers put on our Sa- 
vior, ſaying, Hail King of the 
Jews. Tr. of Ma. 

Cata· baptiſt (Gc.) one that 
abuſ:th or depraverth, or is an 
adverſary to the Sacrament 
of Baptiſm, A Catabaprili 
may ſometimes be no Anabap- 
riſt, ſuch was Lea Cap roms, 
who defiled the Font at hi: 
Baptiſm, yet was not chrilte- 
ned again, but every Anabap- 
tiſt is neceſſarily a Catabaptiſt, 
for the ircration of that 
Sacrament is an abuſe and 
pollution of ir, Dirpers dipt. 

Catachre ſt ical Com ca- 


— — 


— 


. abuſive, as when one word is 
improperly put for another. 

Cataclyfm (cataclyſmus) a | 
0 general Hood , or deluge, 4 
5 great ſhowre of rain, 
| Catadzome (catadromus) a 

place where they run with 
horſes, for prize; 2 Tilt- yard. 
An Engine which builders 
uſe like a Crane, in lifr- 
ing up or putting down any 
great weight. 
 Cataglottiſm (Gr.) a 
kiſſing wich the rongue,Corgr. 
| Catagraph (caragraphe) the 
firſt draught or delineation of 
a picture. 

Tatalognize (from catallo- 
g's) to inſert into a cata- 
log ue, to inroll. 

Catals ?la our com- 

Chateis 5 mon Law it 


n 


1 Catachreſtique { tachreſes ) 


vahle and immoyable, but 
ſuch as are in the nature of 
1 Free- hold or parcel thereof. 
Howbeit Kitchin chap. Cat. 
ol. 32. ſaĩth, That ready money 


is not accounted any goods. 


or Chatrels, nor Hawks, nor 
Jlounds, See more in Cow. 

C atalepſie (cata/epſes) oc- 
cupation, depreneaſion , 
knowledge: Aiſo a diſeaſe 
in the head, occaſioned 
vy diſtemper of the brain. 

Catamidiate ( catami- 
dio) to put one to open 
ſhame, and puniſhment for 
ſome notorious offence, to 
ſcorn,to defame. a me, ka thre. 

Catamite (catamitut) a buy 
nited to be abuſed contra. 
cy to nature, a Ganyinede. 
Herb. tr. 

Cataphyſick, Againſt na- 
ture. 

Cataphoz C cataphora ) a 
deep or dead ſleep. 

Catoptromantie ( ratop- 
tromantia ) divination by look- 
ing in a glafs. 

Catapult ( catapulta) an 
ancient warlike engine to 
ſhoor Parts, jor great Arrows 
2 far off, and by this name 
was called not onely the in- 


gine was alſo called Baliſta. 


Cataphꝛ ygians, A Seq. 
of damnable Hereticks that 


compiciiuds all goods no- 


— 


[IJ 


* 


þ 


| 


— — 


ſtrument ir ſelf,bur the arrow } 
or whatſceyer was ſhot our 
of it, as Turneb. writes ia his 
ü 5. Adverſ. cap. 1. This Ea- 


lived in the time of Pope So- 
er, and the Emperor Com- 
H 2 modus | 


CA 
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modus about the 


name, becauſe their Arch-lea- 
ders, Montanus and Ape lles 
were of the Country Phigia; 
they erred about FPaptitm J 
rejecting the form that 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles uſed, 
they baptized their dead, 
held ewo Marriages as bad 
as fornications , With other 
wicked Tenets. | 
Cataplaſm(catplaſma)pro- 
perly a medicine or poultis 
made of divers hearbs either 
braiſed or boyled in water, 
and ſo applyed outwardly to 
the body: if theere be oyl ad- 
ded after the decoction it is 
not then called a Cataplaſm, 
but an Emplaiſter. Bull. | 
Catara&(catara#a) a Port- 
cullis, ® great fall of water 
from an high place, alſo a 
diſtillation of humors out of 
the eyes, A Flood? gate. 
Catatrhe ( catarrhs) a 
Rhewm or diſtillation of 
wateriſh humors out of the 
head into the mouth, throat, 
or eyes, cauſed by a cold, and 
# -merimes hot diſtemperature 
c 
Cataſtaſts Gr.) the third 
part of a Comedy, and figni- 
fies the ſtate and full vigour 
of it. Tragedies and Come- 
dies have four principal parts 
in reſpe& of the matter trea · 
red of, 1. Protafis. > Epita- 


| pe 3. Cataftafis. 4. Cataſtro- 
phe. : 
| Cataſtrophe (Gr.) a ſub- 


* 


— 


year of 
Chriſt 181. they bore that 


verſion, the end, or laſt part 


| 


, 


of a Comedy or any other 
thing: a ſudden alteration , 
the concluſion or ſhurcing up 
a matrer, or the inclination 
unto the end,-as Vite humane 
22 the end of a mans 
IIe. 

Catechetical ( from cate- 
cheſis) pertaining to an Ia- 
ſtruction, by mouth or 
book, 

Catechtze (catechizo)con- 
form or inſtruct. 

Catcchumene ( catechume- 
nu ) one lately taught and 
Catechized by mouth z or one 
that js catechized , but bath 
not received the Communi- 
on. 

Tatego:p (categoria) pro- 
perly an accuſation. Iris alſo 
a teatm uſed in Logick, and 
is the ſame with predicament. 
See Predicament. | 

C atcgozical ( categoricus ) 
plain, zu henrical, already re - 
ſolved on, Cotgr. 

Catenate (cateno) to link, 
chain or tie, 

Cathariarg,were a branch 
of the MNovatian Heretick; 
that lived in the third age 
after Chriſt. They took the 
name Cathari from the Greek 
word ee (which ſig- 
nifies clean or pure) by rea» 
ſon of the cleanneſs and pu. 
rity they challenged to them 
ſelves, ſaying, they were al- 
together pure from fin, and 
therefore omitted that clauſe 


in the Lords Prayer, Forgive 


us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive, 


c. they denied original fin, 
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|. Catbolictſme ( catholiciſs| 
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and the neceſſity of Bap- 
tiſm, wich other Heretical| 


doFrines. 
E:tharifts (ſo called from 


2 
— 


the Gr. g. vi i p 1.topurge from 
certain execrable cleanſings 
or purgings which they uſed) 
a branch of the Manichean He- 
reticks, that appeared firſt to 


the world in the time of Pope 


Felix the firſt, and of Aureli- 
an the Emperor, about the 
year of Chriſt 279. They tre- 
jected the Sacraments of the 
church, held oathes to be un. 
lawful, and forbidden Chri- 
ſtians in all caſes, c. with o- 
ther ſuch mad poſitions. 
Cathedꝛal (from cathedra ) 
of or belonging ro a Chair. 
Ca: hedꝛal Church, fo cal- 
led trom the Biſhops chair 
in every ſuch Church; hat- 
ſoever City gives title to a Bi- 
ſhop, there onely is a Cathe- 
dral Church, as at York, Wore | 
cefter, Hereford,qyc. but none | 
at Shrewsbury, Northampton, 


Catharticke ( catharticus) 
purgartive, or evacuative', a 
puro ing medicine. 


mus ) generality or univerſa- 
lity, or the Orthodox Faith 
of the Catholick Church. 

Catholicon (Gr. ) 4 certain 
compoſition in Phyſick , ſo 
termed, becauſe ir purgeth all 
kind of humors. 

Catholick King, a Title 
peculiar to the King of Spain, 
as moſt Chriftian, to France z 


Englan 


Cc. See Pariſh. | 


and — of the Faith, to 


— 


| of Ferdinand the great, who 


to be baptized, baniſhed the 


the Americans to Chriſtia- 


Alphonſo the firſt of Oviedo 
was ſo named for his ſanctity 3: 
with him this title dyed, and: 
was teyived in Alphonſo the 
great, the twelfth of Leon, 
and Oviedo , by the Grant 
of Pope John the eighth : 
after it lay dead till the days 


re- obtained this Title from 
Pope Alexander the ſixth, be- 
cauſe be procured the Moors 
Jews, and in part converted 


nity. Hiſt. of Spain. | 
Catopticks profeſſors of | 


| monly uſed for a ſubſtantive, | 


the Opticks, or art ſpecula- 
tive. 

Catoptiomancy ( catoptio - 
manti a) divination by viſion 
in a glaſs. 

Cabalier( Fr.) N Knight, 

Cabalero( Spa.) {or Gen- 
tleman , ſerving on horſe- 
back, a man of arms. 

Cabalrp (Spa. cavaleria) 
Fr. cavallerie) Horſemen in an 
Army, Knighthood , Horſe- 
wanſhip. 

Caveary or Jckary, a 
ſtrange meat like black Soap, 
made upon the River Volgba 
in Ruſſia, out of a fiſh called 
Bellongina, the Sturgeon, the | 
Severiga, and the Sterledey , 
and thenee tranſported to 
Eng land. and other Countries, 
2. pirt of Treaſ. c. 

Cadeat ( from caveo) let 
him take heed, but it is com- 


for a warning or admonitionz 
And ſo tis uſed among the 


— Proctors. 


— * AM. 
* 


| 


| 


dead, and a competition a- 


head · ſtrain ( commonly 
| filk) to lead, or hold a horſe 
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FProctors, when a perſon is 


_— 


riſeth for the Executorſhip , 
or Admiaiſtratoiſhip, the 
party concerned enters 2 
Caveat, , to prevent or ad. 
moniſh others from intermed- 
ling. 
Caberne (caverna) a cave, 
den or hollo place. 
Caveſan or Cavcchin( Fr. 
Caveſanne ) a falſe rein, or 
of 


by 

Cavillation (cavillatio) a 
mock or jeſt, à ſubtil allega- 
tion, a forged cavil, a wran- 
pling. 
Cavity (cavitas) hollow- 
neis, emptineſs. 
Cauphe, 2 kind of drink 
among the Turks made of a 
brown berry. How. 


| Cauphc-houſe, a Tavern 
See Coffa. 

To Cauponate(cauponer)to 
ſell wine or other victuals, 
to ſell for money or gain z to 
cauponate a war, is to make war 
for money. 4. Ages Poeme. 
Cavſalitp ? ( cas ſatio) an 
Caulat ton g cxcuſe,eſſoyn» 
ing or pretrence. 

A Cauſal, that contains 
or expreſſes the cauſe of a 
thing; In Grammar theſe are 
conjunctions cauſals, nam, 
qula, Ic. . 
Cauſidick ( caufidicus ) a 
Lawycr,*a Pleader, an Ad: 
vocate or Counſellor, which 


—— 


or Inn where they ſel Caupbe. | 


— 


Pay alſo be taken adjectively. 


nn. 


Cauſtick (cauſticus) apt to 


born or ſcald; alſo a medi- 


cine that burneth, and 1s u · 
ſed when a diſeafe cannot 
otherwiſe bee maſtered. 
Bull. 


on, or caking heed, an aſſu- 
rance. 


circumipet, wary , advi- 
ſed. 


iron, or ſcaring iron, which 
is by Phyſicians called an 
actual Cauterie, and a po- 
tential Caurctieis that which 
is without fice and iron, but 
hath partly like ſtreng h. as 
Unguentum Æęypt iacum, Cc. 

Cauteriſm ( cauteriſmus ) 
a cutting, burning, or ſcaring 
the body for an inflammation 
or ſwelling. 


Cauterize ( cauterlzo) to 
burn, ſtop up, or ſcar with 
hot iron*, oynrments or me- 
dicines. . 

Cautional 7 (cautionalis ) 

Cautionary F percaining to 
caution, pledge, or Wari- 
neſs. 

Cantionary,or pledge Towns, 
are ſuch as are pawned or 
given as an aſſurance ſor mo. 
ney,or fulfilling of Covenants 
or Articles agrecd On- 

Cautoꝛ ( Lars Jhe that fore- 
ſeeth, or bewareth, 

Caper (Fr.) a quire of 
written paper, a peece of a 
written book, divided into 
equal parts.M.How in his Luſt. 
Ludov., 1 


Cantele ( cautela) a proviſi | *: 
Tantelous ( from cautela) ) 


Cauterie (cauterium) a kot 


— "— 


— 


— 
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Cecity ( cæcitas)  blind- 
nels. 
- Cecuclenty, (from cæcutio) 
a waxing blind, dimneſs of 
fight, purblindncſs, half blind- 


| neſs. Br, 


Cevent ( cedens ) giving 


| place, departing, yielding. 


Celature (cælatura) the art 
of engraving. | 

Telebꝛitꝝ ( celebritgs) a ſo- 
lema Aſſembiy of great per- 
ſonages, famouſneſs, greatneſs 
in the world, renown. 

T.libate. Sec C2/1bate. 

Celcbꝛate (celebro) co tre- 
quent, to ſolemn ze with an 
Aſſembly of men, to make 
famous : alſo to keep a ſeſti · 
val day or other time with 
great ſlemnity. — 

Celcripcdcan ( from celeri. 
pes) twift footed, numble 
hcel'd. 

Celerity (ce!eritas) quick- 
neſt, ſpeed, haſte. 

To E:leſtifky (from cele- 
ſts) to make celeſtial , hea- 
venly or excellent, Vul. Er. 

Celeſtines. An order of 
Fryers, ioſticured by one Pe- 


ter a Samnite, born in the 


yeer 1215. He always wore 
a Chain of Iron next his fleſh, 
and over that a ſhire of hair. 
Pope Gregory the eleventh 
confirmed this Rule: the 
follow Sr. Bennet, and too 
name from the ſaid Peter, who 
for his Sanctity was choſen 
gabe and called Celeſtine the 
fifth. Heyl. | 


t 
a celſitudo) lo fti- 


Celſitp 
Celũtude neſs,cxcellen- 


— 


cy, haughtineſs, nobleneſs, 
hi ghneſs. A 
Ceioſtomy (celaffomia)when 
one ipeaks hollow in the 
mouth. 
Ceit (celtq) one horn in 
Gaul, a part of France, 
Celtique ( ce/ticus)pertain- 
ing to the people of Gaul. 
ement or Ciment (cemen- 
tum) a ſtrong and cleaving 
Morter, made for the moſt 
part of Tiles, Potſheards, 
Glaſs, Flint, droſs of Iron, 
Cc. beaten all to duſt, and 
incorporated with Lyme, 
Oyl, Greaſe, Rozen and Wa- 
ter. Min. Hence 
Cemented, made or wrought 
with ſuch Morter,ſouldred or 
pieced together. 
Cemetery (Lat. Cœæmete 
rium. Fr. Cimitiere) a Church- 
yard. 


Cenatical ? ( c#naticus ) 
Cenatoꝛx pertaining 
to a ſupper. 


Cenotaph ( cenotaphium, 
monumentum eft memoriæ cauſa 
fackum in quod corpus illatum | 
non eſt, Briſonius)a monument 
or repreſentation in the 
Church of rhe dead, as they 
| do at the month or yeers end, 
called a Hearſe, an empty 
Tomb erected in memory of 
the dead. 

Cene (c#na ) a Supper or 
Feaſt. Creſſy, 

Cenoſity (cæno ſitas) foul- 
neſs, or filchineſs. | 

Cenſe ( cenſus) a ceſſing, 
muſtring or valuing of the 


people. 


We 


CE 
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Roman Commonwealth flou- 
riſhed, the City of Rome con- 
rained 463000 men able ro 
bear Arms, free Denizons, 
and ſuch as were inrolled in- 
to Cenſe, beſides ſervants, 
women and Children, 
Heyl. 

Cenſlon (cenſſo) a puniſh» 
ment or cenſure of condem- 
nation done by the cenſor, an 
ad vice or opinion. 

Center (tharibulum) a veſ- 
ſel belonging to the Sanctum 
San Corum, wherein the Prieſt 
did burn Incenſe before our 
Lord, inthe old Law, Rev. 
8.3. which veſſel, and the 
uſe of it in ſome ſort is ſtill 
continued by the Roman Ca- 
tholiques in their Churches 
upon feſtival days, c. A 
perfuming-pan. 

Cenſoz (Lat.) a Maſter 
of Diſcipline, a judge or re- 
former of manners, one that 
values. muſters, or taxeth. 
The Office of the Genſorers 
among the ancient Romans, 
was chiefly to ceſs and value 
mens eſtates, that according- 
ly every man might be taxed 

and levyed for the wars: alſo 
their office was to cenſure ill 
manners, and puniſh miſde- 

meanors: they might depoſe 
| Senators, and put men from a 

more honorable Tribe to a 

lower; Aſo to Demiſe unto 
certain Farmers, called Pub- 

licans, the publique profits of 
the City fora Rent, and to 

put forth the City- works to 


we read that when the 


11 
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them to be undei taken at a 
price. ̃ 
Cenſoꝛious ( cenſoris) 

Cenſoꝛtan pertaining | 
to the Cenſor , ſevere, grave. 

Centaurs (Centauri) peo- 
ple of Theſſaly, who firſt de- 
viſed to break horſes for 


war, Whence they being ſcen 
by other people on horſe- 
| back, were ſuppoſed to be bur 
one creature, which had the 
upper pare of his body like a 
man , and the nether part like 
a horſe. This was in the rime 
of the war berween the Theſ- 
ſalians and the Lapithe, Ann. 
Mundi 2724. Rider. Or (as 
Servius declares) when ſome 
yong Theſſalians on horſe-back 


were bcheld afar off, while 
their horſes watered, that is, 
while their heads were de- | 


| by their firſt ſpectators, to be 
but one animal , and anſwer- 


che mĩdſt thereof. 


preſſed, they were conceived 


able hereunco have their pi- 
AFures been drawn ever ſince. 

Centenary ( centenarium ) 
that 'which contains 100 
yeers, or 2 hundred pound 
weight. | 

Centre (centrum) the 
point in the midſt of any 
round thing, the inward ' 
middle part of a Globe. The 
earth js called the Center of 
the world, becauſe it is in 


Centoculated (quaff . 


habens ornios) that hath ico. 
eys; Feltbam in his Reſolves 
this word, as an Epi- 


there for Argus. | 
; Centon] . 


r 


| 


— 


{ mong the ancient Romans, 


— 
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Centon (cento) a garment 
parched up of many ſhreds, 
and divers colours; a work 
compiled of many fragments, 
a mingle mangle of many mat- 
ters in one book, a Rhapſo- 


dy. 

Central (centralis) pertai- 
ning to the Cenrter,(cituare in 
che Ve ry midſt. 

Centuple centuplex)a hun- 
dred told. 

Century (centaria) a band 
of a 100 footmen, rhe num- 
ber of 2 100, an age contai- 
ning an hundred years. A- 


Centuries were the ranges and 

degrees of men according to 

their worth, as they were al- 
ſeſled and inrolled by the 

Cenſors, 

Centurtate ( centurio ) to 
divide by bundreds, to diſtri- 
bute into, bands. 

Centutiſts, Four German 
Writers of the Eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, who divided their 
works intohundreds of years, 
and called them Centuries. 


Centurion ( Centario) a 


Terdoniſts or Cerdoniant, 
3 ſect of ancient. Heretiques , 
ſo called from Cerds their 
firſt Father, who taught rwo 
contrary principles to be in 


* — 
» 


Virgil. | 


Cerberus hæc ingens latratu regna tr iſturẽ 
Perſonat adverſo recubans immanis in antro. 


the cauſe of every thing, 4 


Captain over an hundred 
(6 ) 
r. 
divmation by an Aﬀes head 
broiled on coalt.Cotgr. 

Cephalique ( cephalicus ) 
belonging to, or good for the 
head. 

Cepi Coꝛpus (i. I have 
taken the body) is a return 
made by the Sheriff, that up- 
on an Exigend or other Writ, 
he hath taken the body of 
= party. Fuxba. nat. by. fo. 
26, 


Ceppick ( cepphicus ) very 
light, crifling, of no eſtimari- 
ON, g 
Ceramire(ceramites)a pre- 
cious ſtone of the colour of 
Tyle. | 

Ceratine(reratinus)as Cers 
tine arguments, ſophiſtical 
and intricate arguments. 

Cerberus, A Dog with 
three heads, feigned to be 
Porter of Hell gates. By the 
rhree heads are ſignified the 
three Ages, by which death 
deyoures man, viz. Infan- 
cy, Yuuth, and old age. 
* age. 
; Rider. 


| 


Oe. he was the Maſter of 


Marcion 


a 
— * * 


* 
- 


| 


ing to corn, or food, or to 
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lived about the year of Chriſt 
| 150. Rider. 
| Cereal (cereals) pertain- 


Ceres the Goddeſs of Har- 
| veſt. 
. Cerebzoſity ( cerebroſitss ) 
| braia-ſickneſs, hair-brained- 
neſs. 
| Ceromanty ( ceromantia ) 
divination ot ſoothſaying by 
| WAX pur into water. 
Ceromatick ( ceromati- 
cus) annointed with oyle, 
as Wreſtlers were wont to 


Cerinthians , So called 
from Cerinthas a Heretick, 
who taught, char Chriſt at 
bis coming again ſhould give 
to his people all carnal de- 
lights and pleaſure : he deni- 
ed all the Scripture, onely 
Matthew excepted, and lived 
about the year of Chriſt 97. 
Riaer. 

Cerote (cerotum) a plaiſter 
made of oyles, Turpene 
tine and wax, a Scar- 
cloth. 

Certaminate (certamino) to 
contend or ſtrive, to be at 
variance. 

Certiozari, is a Writ iſſu- 
ing out of the Chancery to an 
inferior Court to call up the 
Records of a cauſe therein de- 
pending, that conſcionable 
juſtice may be miniſtred, up- 
on complaint made by Bill, 
that the party ſeeking the 


ſaid Writ , hath received 


Marcion the Heretick, and 


hard dealing in the laid | 


— . 


— 


| 


their faces, whom Martial 


Court. Terms of the Law. See 
the divers forms and uſes of 
this in Fitzh. nat, br, fol. 


242. 
Cerbine (cervinus) belong - 


of an Hart, tWyny. 


Herb. tr. 

Ceruſe ( ceruſſa ) whire- 
lead, ofren uſed by Chyrur- 
geons in oyntments and play- 
ſters. Ir is with Painters a 
principal white colour; Ir 
has been and ſtill is much u- 
ſed by women in fainting 


in his merry vain ſcoffeth, 
faying, Ceruſſata timet Sabella 
ſolem, Ceruſe diffcrs from Li- 
thargy (called alſo white lead) 
for this is made of the grol- 
ſeſt lead, as ir is in the Mine, 
chat of lead refined our of the 
mine,Cotgr. See Lithargie. 

Ceſariated (-ceſariatus ) 
which hath or weareth long 
hair. 

Ceſſant{ceſſans) that doth 
nothing, that prolongs the 
time, lingring. 

Ceffation (ceſſatis) ſlack- 
ne is, idleneſs, reſt, loytering. 
A ceſlation of Arms is, when 
both fides are agreed that no 
act of hoſtility ſhall be com- 
mitted during a certain time 
ſer dowa. 

Ceſſion /ceſſio) a giving up 
or ceaſing, a yeelding or giv- 
ing over, Bac. 


ing to an Hart, of the colour 72 


Ceruleated ( from cæœrule- b& 
us) painted, or done wich! 
blew or ure, skje-coloured. | 38 


| 


Ceſſoꝛ (Lat.) 2 Loytes 
Ter- 


— . 


— 
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il I night. 
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rer, an idle fellow. 
Ceft ( ceſtus ) a marriage 
girdle, full of ſtuds, where- 
with the husband girded bis 
Wife at the Wedding, and 
which he looſedagaia the firſt 


E:tareons } ( cetarius ) 
C<tacions 5 belonging to 


| 54 Whales or ſuch like great 


fiſhes. 

Cha, is a leaf of a tree in 
China, about the bigneſs of a 
Mirtle, which being dried 
in iron Sives over the fire, 
and then caſt into warm wav 
ter, ſerves for their ordi- 
nary drink. Hiſt. of China. 


f-19. 

Chagrin (Fr.) cark, me- 
lancholy , heavineſs, anxi- 
ety, anguiſh of mind; alſo 
a diſeaſe coming by melancho- 
ly. Mr. Mont. 

Chalcographcr (chalcogra- 
phus) a Printer, or one that 
ingraves in braſs, 5 

Ehaldean Art (Ars Chal- 
dæa) fortune- telling or fi. 
ture · flinging. So called , 
for that the Chaldeans were 
much addicted to judicial A- 
ſtrology. 

Chaldꝛon, or Chalder of 
Coals, contains 36 Buſhels or 
Strikes. 

Chamelconize, to live by 
the air, as the Chameleon is 
ſaid to do, or to change co- 
lour, as that beaſt doth, 
who can turn himſelf in- 
to all colours, ſaving white 
and red. | 
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Thamfering, a ſmal gurrer/ 


* r 


— 


be 


Lane ad 


or furrow made by art upon 
ſome pillar of ſtone , or 
timber, called alſo a Re- 
bare. 

Thamfered, channelled or 
made hollow. 
Chamberdcking, are Irich 
ggars. an. 1. Hen. 3 ca.$, 
Chame : lot or Thamolet, a 
kind of Ruff intermixt with 
Chamois or Camels hair, and 
therefore ſocalled. 

Chamois, a wild-Goar, or 
Sbamois, the skin thereof 
dreſſed is called ordinarily 
Shame leather, 


ome from 
che French 
Champert, i, Ve#igal) and fig- 
nifies in our common Law 
a maintenance of any man in 
his Suit depending, upon 
condition to have part of 
the thing (be it Lands or 
Goods) when it is fecove- 
red. Fitzb. nat. br. fo. 17 1. 
and for this the party is to 
be fined by the Stat. 33. Ed.. 
Lamb. 441. 
Champertoꝛs, are thoſe 
that move Pleas or Suits, or 


— ſeems to| 
or 


cauſe them to be moved, 


either by their own procure- 
ment or by others, and pur- 


ſue them at their proper 


coſts, to have part of the land 
in variance, or part of the 


gain: An. 33. E. 1. Stat. 2. in 


fine. See more of this in Cow, 


Thanfron , The name of 


an Italian coyn worth about 
XX d. ; 8 
Chanticleer!( Fr.) one that 


—_———. — 
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fings clear. a Cock. | 
cp; a kind of di- 


vination by the air. 


Chaos (Gr.) a huge im 
— formeleſi mais, the 


| 

And metaphorically , any 
ay without a ſhape, a ge- 
neral confuſion, 

Chapin (Spa.) ſhooes 
ich den cork. or wooden 
ſoals. | 

Chaplet (Fr. chapelet ) a 
Wreath , Garland, or at- 
tire for the. head made of 
Gold, Pearle , or other 
coſtly or curious ſtuff, u- 
ſed to be ſaſtned behind, in 
manner of a folded Roule or 
Garland. 

Chapter ( Capitulum ) ſig- 
nifies in the common, and 
Canon Law ( whence itis 
borrowed ) Congregationem 
Clericorum in Eccleſia Cathe- 
drali , conuentualt , regulari | 
vel collegiata 3 why this col 
company ſhould be 
called a Chapter (i. a little 
head of the Canoniſts) is 
for chat this Company or 
Corporation is a kind 
head, nor onely ro rule and 
govern the Dioceſs in the va- 
cation of che Biſhoprick, bur 
alſo in many things to ad- 
viſe the Biſhop when the See 
is full. Cow. t 

Character (Gr.) 2 mark, 
ſign, ſcal, or print of any 
. 2 branding - iron, 


| 


| 
| 


3 1 
— —Ä—ŮUͤ — 
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rude aud undigeſted firſt heap 
of natural elements; the 
world ſo called, before it 
was formed, as in Ovid. 


Unus erat toto nature vul tus in orbe, 
Nuem dixere Chao 


a letter or figure}; A Cha- 
raſter in Chronology is a 
certain note whereby an 
infallible judgement is 
made of the time propoſed. 
Greg. ; 

The Printers CharaQers, 
or names of their ſeveral 
ſorts of Letters are, 1.Pcarl, 
which is the leaſt. 2. Non- 
Pareil, 3. Breviar. 4. 
Long-Primer. $.Piquy, 

Characeriſtique , pertain* 
ing © a character, mark, 
ſign » or figure. 

Tharacerize ( charaFeri- 
70) to note, mark , or de- 
ſcribe. To write in ſhort - 
hand, or in characters: Sce 
Brachygraphy. 

Tharienti\me ( chari- 
entiſmss ) urbanity, pleaſant- 
neſs , good grace in ſpeak- 
ings 


banks 


* > G — 2 —_ 
— 2 — 
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Charlatan ( Fr, ) a 
r „4 couſen- 
ing Drug - ſeller, a lin 
Quackſalver. Maſter 2 Mon: 
tague uſes it. See Mounte-- 


Charlatanerie (Fr.) cou- 
ſeniag, or gulling fpeech 4 
cogging, lying, extream com- 
mendation of a trifle, thereby 
| | ; . g to 
| 


| 
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to make ir more ſaleable. 
Charls(in the ancientTeuro- 
nick from whence this name 
rakes origi nal) was firſt. Gar- 
edel, whereof by abbreviation 
it became Cateal, now in 
rbe modern Teutcnick- it is 
Karle. Gar did fignifie all, 
and edel or ethel, noble; ſo 
that Charles fignifies all or 
wholly noble Verſt. 
Chatles-wain, certain 
Stars winding about the 
north Pole of the world, in 


faſhion like four wheels, 
w_ horſes drawing it. 
14. 


A Charmer ( one that u- 
ſeth conjurations) and is ſaid 
to be he that ſpeaketh words 
of a ſirarge language, with- 
our ſence, that if one ſay ſo 
or ſo to a Serpent, it cannot 
hurt him. He that whiſpers 
aver à wound, or reads over 
an Infant, that ir may not be 
frighted , or lays the Bible 
on a child, thatic may ſl:ep- 
Treat. of Engl. and Hebr. ich. 
p. 


veir) 2 place wherein tie 
Sculs and bones of the dead 
are laid. 

Charons-boat, Poetically 
thus. Charon is feigned ro be 
the Ferry-man of. Hell, thac 
carries the fouls of the dead 


le Acheron, Styx, and Cocy- 
HIS. 
Chart ( charta ) paper , 


parchment or any thing to 
| write on: Alſo a writing 


| 


17. 
Tharnel-houſe (Fr. Char- 


in a boat over three Rivers, 


— cc 


— 


er written Deed. 
inſtrumenta.) It is taken in our 
common Law for written evi» 
dence of things done between 
man and man, which Briten 
in 39 chapter divides into 
Charters of the King,and Char- 
ters of private perſons, Char- 
ters of the King are thoſe 
whereby the King paſſeth a- 
ny Grant to any perſon or 
more, or to any body poli- 
tique, 2s a Charter of _— 
tion that 2 man ſhall not 
empanelled upon any Jury, 
Ce. Cowel. 

Charter-land ( terre per 
Ghertam) is ſuch as a man 
holds by Charter, that is, by 
Evidence in writing, other: 
wiſe called Free-hold. an. 19, 
Hen. 7. cap. 13. and Kitchin 
fol. 86. e 

Charpbdis, ulph, or 
Whirl.pit on Sicily fide of 
the narrow Seas between Si- 
cily and Italy, which violently 


too nigh ir, devoures them, 
and caſts up · their wrecks at 
the ſhoar of Tauronia, not 
far from Catana. Oppoſite 
ro this in Italy ſtands the 
darg rons Rock Scylla, at 
whoie foot many little Rocks 
ſhoor out, on which the wa- 
rers ſtrongly bearing , make 
thar noyſe which the Poets 
feign to be the barking of 
Dogs. This paſſage between 
theſe two being to unkilfull 
Marriners <xcceding peril- 


lous gave riſe 
* Inci dit 


Charter ( Ec. chartes, i. 


attracting all yeflels that come 


| 


to the proverh. | 
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the earth or firmament. 


C baſubie (Fr.) a faſhion 
of veſtment or Cope, that's 
open onely in the ſides, and 
is worn at Maſs, both by the 
Prieſt ( who hath it round) 
and his aſſiſtant Deacon, and 
ſub- Deacon, who have it 
ſquare in the bottom. Cotg. 
Chatteis. See Catals. 
Chauldꝛon. See Chaldron 
Thaunce-mcdlep, Is in out 
Common-Law the caſual 
flavghter of a man, not alto- 
gether without the fault of 
the ſlayer. See Man ſlaughe 
ter. 

Chenix (Lat. chenix) a 
meaſure containing à ſextary 
and half, or about two pints 
and 2 quarter. 

Cher ſoneſe (cherſoneſus, 
the ſame with Pen inſula) a 
tract of Land, which being 


Incidit in Scj lam cupiens vitare Charibdim, 


Who ſeeks Charibdis for to ſhun, 
Doth oftentimes on Scyllarun. Heyl. 


Chaſmatical (chaſmaticus)\ Angels mentioned in Seri- 
pertaining to a chaſm, which | pture, ſo called of their ſub- 
is the gaping or opening of | lime knowledge, or illumi- 


Chathariſt. Sec Cathariſt. | | Scripture God is ſaid to fir on 


nated underſtanding.” In 


the Cherubins ; becauſe he o- 
ver-reaches and is above all 
underſianding. They alſo are 


| | riot: to ſigniſie all his pro- 
ceedings to be according to 
wiſdom; and to be full of 
eys, to certiſie Gods know- 
ledge to penetrate into all ſe. 
creſies, and all ro be open bee 
fore him. They are ſer forth 
| only wich heads and wings 
vithout bodies: whereby 1s 


| |] norifyed, that greateſt under- | 


| ſtanding is found in ſpiritual 

and incorporeal creatores, 
and that over-great corporal 
cares are impediments to pro- 
found knowledge, Tre of 
| Maſs. 

Ch:flip. A vermine com- 
monly lying under ſtones or | 


yles. 
Chebillance (Fr.) an A 


almoſt encompaſſed round by 
water, is joyned to the firm | 
Land by ſome little Iſthmus or 
Barrow neck of Land, as re. 
loponneſus, Taurica and Perua 
na. Heyl. 

| CTherub. Bac. in his Hen. 3. 
. ETherubin (Heb. i. fulneſs 
Jof knowledge) the ſecond of 
the nine Quires or Ranks of 


.— — — 


greement or compoſition 
made; an end or order ſet 
down between a Creditor and 
a Debtor. Lg. Bac. in his 
Hen 7. 
Chevberil=Leather. Min- 
ſhew ſays it comes from the 
Fr, Chevreul. i. a wild Goat, of 


ſaid to bear and draw his Cha 


whoſe skin (faithhe) it is 
made. | 


a _ ; 
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q from the River 
Charwel or Cher vel, in Latin 
cberuellus, running on the Eaſt 
fide of Oxford, the water 


or dreffing Leather; then 
which, no Leather in the 
werld is more ſoft, white and 
delicate. Doctor Pit in his de- 
ſcription of Oxford. 
Ebeberons 
ſtrong rafters that meet at the 
top of the honſe, to hold up 
the Tyles and covering of the 


uſe. 
Chtbbol (cæpulo) a little 


cons 
hiliad (chilias, adis) the 
number of a thouſand. 
Chiljarch ( chiliarchus ) a 
Collonel, Captain, er Com- 
mander of a thouſand men. 
Cbeitaſts ( chiliafts) cer- 
rain Kereticks, who hold that 
Chriſt ſhall come to live and 
reign corporally , and his 
Saints with him, in a fulneſs 


tnade. Bur others Hold it rakes | 


whereof is famous for tawing | 


Fr. Chevron ); 


of worldly contents here on 
earth for a thouſand years af- 
ter the general- Reſurrection. 
The firſt broachers of tis O- 
pinion are thought to be Ce- 
rinthus, and Papias, St. John 
the Evangeliſts Diſciple, who 
lived about the year of Chriſt 


called Millenarians. Rider. 
C hilonick, or Chjlon 


who in all his ſpeeches and 
writings was very ſhore. 
Chtmæra, A hill in the 


Lyons roared. ; in the middle, 
, Goats grazed; and in the 
lower parts Serpents lurked. 
Hence Chimera is feigned by 
the Poets to be a Moniter, ha- 
ving the head of a Lyon, the 
body of a Goat, the tail of a 
Serpent. Ovid; 


Nuogue Chitnzra jugo mediis in partibus hircum; 
Pe 


Gora Lee, 


Chimer* her mid-parts from a Goat did take, 


Caudam Serpentis habebat. 


From Lyon head and breaſt ;' tail from a Snake. 


This Mountain was made 
habitable by Bellerophon, who 
is therefore — * to have 
killed the Monſter Chimera. 
Hence Chimera is metaphori- 
cally taken for a ſtrange fan- 
cy, 4 caſtle itt the air, an idle 
conceit. Chimæra was alſo 


— — 


the name of a thip, for fo Vi- 


| 


gil (1.5.neid.) calls one of 
the greateſt ſhips of eas. 
Thtmerical- f from Chime- 


that never was, nor ever Wil 
be. | 


Chemin. i. a way, paſſage ot 


— 1 


——— — — 


Lam. adhd 


* —— 4 
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— 


ode) a. — ſignify- 


* —ͤ— 


oo. They are now commonly 


South part of the Province of 
' Lycaoma, in the top wheredf 


| 


ra) imaginary , — | 


( cbilonicus) brief, wecinatff 
compendious; from one of 
the Grecian wiſe men, Chilo; 


| 


| 


| 
| 


-  Ehiminage (from rhe Fr. 


| 


ig! 


a 
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- Chiromancer(chiromantes 
2 Palmeſter, or one that tell: 

fortunes by the lines of ones 

hand. 

Chiromancy (chiromantia) 


Palmeſtry, 2 kind of divina- 
tion practiſed by looking 
on the lines or marks of the 
— co and hands; an Art 
ſtill in uſe, among Fortune- 
tellers, Egyptians and Juglers. 
And is (according to my Lord 
Bacon A meer Impoſture. 
Chiromancy according to Pa 


alſo of the whole body, and 
not only of men,bur of all-na- | 
rural things. Of which read 
Dr. Rothmans Treatiſe tranſla- | 


racelſus, treats not of the line- 
aments of rhe hands only, but 


ton. 1652. 
Chiron omer 


( chironomus ) 


red into Engliſh by Mr. Whar- F 


q 


1 


ſof Singers or Dancers, 
The 10 


bora (cboralß belonging 


| 


tween 
dy or 


Sc. See more in a Treatiſe 


it, printed by 70. Oles, 


4 
640 


: Chou” (Lat.) 


a company 
. * — be- 

ery Ad in 2 Trage- 
Comedy. Ina Comedy 
there are four A parts. 
VIZ, 1. The Argument. 2. Pro- 
lague. 


0 


the Chorus or Quire. As 
Viccars Choral, mentioned in 
Act 1649. ca. 24. 


Choztamblqu-(choriambus) 


a foot in Meeter, having the 
| e 


. 


— — „6 


»— — 
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firſt and laſt ſyllable ſhorr,and 
two middle ſhort,as-flebilibus. 

Cboꝛiſter. See Qixiſter. 

Choꝛographer 0 chorogra- 
phus) a deſcriber of Countries 
and Regions. 

Choꝛography ( chorogra- 
phia) is a deſcriprion of any 
whole Region, Kingdom or 
Nation ; and is two fold; 1. 
Antient, by Tribes and Fami- 
lies, as Germany was divided 
betweee the Chatti, Cheruſci, 
Sue vi, Tencteri, cc. 2. Modern, 
into Shires and Provinces, as 


Germany no is into Francony, 
Saxony, Suevia, Bavaria, &c. 
Heyl. 

Th:iſome (2 Hei ſignifies 
properly the white cloth, 
vyhich is ſet by the Miniſter of 
Baptiſm upon the head of a 
child newly annointed with 
Chriſm after hisBaptiſm: No 
it is vulgarly taken for the 
white cloth put about or up- 
on a child newly Chriſtned, in 
token of his Baptiſm; where- 
with the women uſe to ſhrowd 
the child, if dying within the 
month; Other wiſe it is uſual- 
ly brought to Church at the, 
day of Purification. 

Chziſme (chriſma) a kind 
of hallowed oyntmeut uſed by 
the Roman Catholicks in the 
Sacrament of Baptiſm and for 
certain other Unctions. And 
is compoſed of Oyl and Balm. , 

Chꝛiſmatoꝛy (trom Chriſ- 


l—— —_ 


| ma) a veſſel wherein that oyl 


was kept, wherewith Kings 


| were wont to be annointed 


at their Coronation,or where 
in the Holy Cyl called Chriſm 
is kept. 
Cyhuiſtianiſm(chriſtianiſmus) 
Chriſtianity, the being or pro- 
feſſion of à Chriſtian. 
Chꝛomatick n 
that never bluſheth , whoſe 
colour never changeth; alſo 
pleaſant or delightful ; as 
Chromatick, Muſick , pleaſant 


diſcords to render it more de- 
lightful. But hromaticum me- 
los ab antiquis dicebatur — 
ex tribus mu ſicæ partibus, quæ 
05 nimiam mollitiem infamiæ 
no ta non carutt. | 
| CT hzomical (chronicus) tem- 
poral, or returning at a cer- 
tain time. | 

C hronical Diſeaſes, are ſuch 
as come at certain times by 
firs, and have ſome inter mi- 
| fion. | 
Chꝛonogram (from the Gr. 


Litera ) is a kind of Sentence 
or Verie, in which the figura- 
tive letters do promiſcuouſly 
| make up the year of our 
Lord; (which letters are uſu- 
ally for diſtinction printed in 
a different Character. As up- 


his raking Briſack in the year, 
1938, This. 


EnVICto fortls CeCiDit Brælſæls ACHILLT, 
IVngltVr & tanto Dlgna pVeLLa VIro. 


'F If 


—— 


| 


chronos. i. tempus, and Gramma, | 


on Duke Bernard of Weymer. 


Muſick, compoſed . much of | 


phys) a writer of Chronicles 
lor Annals. 


| 1 are the Chro- 
no 


— 


CH 
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Chzonographer ( chronogra- | 


C hꝛonogꝛaphy (chronogra- 
ie) the writing of Annals, 
or deſcription of time. | 
C h:anology (chronologia ) | 
a ſpeaking of times, or the 


from the beginning of the | 
world. Heylin ſaith, Chrono- 
logies are onely bare ſuppura- 
tions of the times without 
any regard of the acts then 


ogies of Funccius, Scaliger 
and Helvicus. 

Ch:onologer (chronologus) 
he that computes times, a wri- 
rer of Chronicles. 

Chꝛonologicks, books treat- 
ing of Chronology. 

Chꝛuſocol ( chryſocolla) a 
kind of Mineral, found like 
ſand in veins of braſs, filver 
or gold; one kind of it is cal- 
led Borax or green earth, 
where with Gold- ſmiths ſol- 
der gold. 

E '12vſolite (chryſolithus) a 


| 
| 
4 


4 are Officers yearly choſen by 


| cuſtom of every ſeveral place, 


kind of Faſper, of a Gold co- 
lour. 
Co vſovaſe (Fr.) a preci- 


Art of number ing the years 


ous ſtone that yeelds a golden 
luſtre. | 
hurch-Mardens ( Eccle- 

arum Gardiani ſeu cuſtodes ) 


| che conſent of the Miniſter and 
Pariſhoners according to the 


to look to the Church, 
Church yard, and ſuch things 
as belong to both, and to ob. 


ſerve the behaviour of their 
Pariſhioners for ſuch faults as 
appertain to the Juriſdiction 
or cenſure of the Court Eccle- 
fiaſtical. They are a kind of 
Corporation enabled by Law 
to ſue for any thing belong- 
ing to their Church, or 
of their Pariſh. See Lambert 
in his Pamphler of the dury of 
Church-wardens. 
Thurle (Sax. Ceorle) a 
Country Clown, a Bumpkin ; 
in the North a Carle. 
Thyle ( chylus) the white 
juyce of digeſted meat, the 
matter whereof our blood is 
made. The word originally 
ſignifies a juyce concocted by |. 
heat unto a conſiſtence that 
holds both of moyſture and 
drineſs. Cot. 
| Chvylffacozp (from chylus 
and faFus ) that maketh or 
cauſeth the white juyce com- 
ing of the meat digeſted in the 
ſtomach, Vul. Er. 
Thritfcation, a making or 
cauſing of rhat white juyce in 
the ſtomach. 
Thymick or Chymiſt and 
Thrymiſtry. See Alchimy. 
Thvmerc. See Taberd. 
Cibariovs (cibarius) per- 
raining to meat. fit to be eaten. 
tboir (Fr. Ja Pix, the box 
or cup wherin the Sacrament 
is put and kepr in the Chur- 
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ches of — Catholicks. 
{1 hoſtry. (ciboſitas) plenty 
Ls victuals, ſtore of food. 
mage ed Cres token, 
a ſcar of a wound, skin bred 
upon a wound or ſcar. 
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Ciccronical (from Cicero) 
learned or eloquent, as Cice- 
ro Was. 

Ticurate (cicuro) to tame 
or make tame. By, 

Ciicrie or Dilert?, Drapery 
wrought on the heads of Pil- 
lars or Poſts, and made like 
clorh,or leaves turning divers 
ways. See Silery, and Drapery. 
Cilice (ciliciam) a cloth or 
garment made of hair. 
Ciitcious ( cilicius ) per- 
taining to hairy or woollen 
cloth. Br. 

Cimbal. See Cymbal. 
Cimeliark ( cimeliarchum ) | 
a Jewel houſe ; alſo a Veſtry | 
in a Church. 


Mons cavus, &c. 


C incture ( c inctura) a gird- 


zung. 
" Cindalifm ( cindaliſmus) a 
play that Boys uſe to fling at | 
a heap of duſt, duſt· point. 
Cinefacion ( cinefa#io) a 
reducing into, or burning un- 
to aſhes. 

Einefy (cinefacio) to bring 
to aſhes. 


Ciniph (Lat.) a Gnat. 
Cinerulent ( cinerulentus ) 
fall of aſhes. 

Cinnaber or Cinoper (cin- 
nabaris) Vermillion, Sangui- 


' neſs, where Ouid placeth the 
Eſt prope Cimmerios longo ſpelunca receſſu, 
Metam. lib. 11. 

A Cave there is near the C imme rians deep 

In hollow hill, the Manſion of dull ſleep; 
Never by Phcebus ſeen; from earth a night 
There of dim clouds aſcends, and doubtful light. 


| ſofr, red, and heavy ſtone 


nated Sulphur and Quick-fil- 


| Ciment. See Cement. 

Cimiſſe, A noyſom little 
worm flat and red, which 
raiſeth Wheals where it bites: 
if it be broken it yields a ſtink- 
ing ſmell. Bull. 

Cimeterre (Fr.) a crooked 
ſword. See Scymitar. 
| WCimmertan. That ſees no 
Sun, or lives without the 
light of the Sun, obſcure, dark, 
from Cimmerii a people · of 
Itah, dwelling in a Valley near 
the mountain Pauſilype, ſo in- 
vironed with hills, that the 
Sun never comes to it Hence 
the proverb Cimmerian dark. 


Palace of Somnus. 


found in Mines) or artificial 
(the more common and bet. 
rer coloured ) made of calci- 


ver. The Paynims uſed to 
paint their Idols therewith, 
and themſelves in publique 
feaſts and ſolemnities, as we 
read, Camillus, when he tri- 
umphed in Rome, was painted 
with Vermillion. So Virgil 
ſpeaking in his tenth Eglogue 
of the ſhepherds god Pan, 
ſaith, 


nary 3 1s either natural ( a | 


I 3 Pan | 


n. 
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Cinque Moꝛts (Fr.) five 
Ports or Havens which lie to- 
wards France in the Eaſt of 
England {viz. )Haſtings,Dover, 
Hithe, Rumney, and Sandwich; 
for Rye and Winchelſea are but 
limbs cx members belonging 
to Haſtings, as likewiſe Lid 
and old Rumney, are Limbs 
of the Port of new Rumney, 
and not diſtint Ports by 
themſelves. The Inhabitants 
of theſe Cinque Ports and of 
their members, enjoy di. 
vers priviled ges above the reſt 
of the Commons of that Coun- 


Suits at Law are commenced 
and anſwered within their 


have the credit of carrying tlie 
Canopy over the King or 
Queen at their Coronation. 
And for their greater dignity, 
rhey are placed then at a Ta- 
ble on the right hand of thc 

King. Min. See the firſt inſti | 
tution of theſe Cinque Ports, 
and of the Lord Warden, in 
Camdens Brit. fol. 230. 

Cion, Ston or Scion (Fr.) 
a Plant, a young Shoot , 
or Sprig growing out of the 
root or ſtock of a Tree. And 
by a metaphor , .a childe or 
youth. 


Cipher (ciphra) a figure or 


try. They pay no Subſidies; | 


own Liberties ;- their Majors | 


{ — — — 


Pan Deus Arcadiæ venit, quem vidimus ipſi 
Sanguineis ebuli baccis mimoque rubentem, 


Pan, the Arcadian God, we ſaw appear 
With bloody berries ſtain'd and Cinoper. 


are the figures, and (o) a ci- 
pher in Arithmetick, which 
(o) of it ſelf is of no value, but 


— 


— 


number, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6,7, 8, 9, 


encreaſeth the value of other 
figures, to whichit is joyned. 
Hence tis we uſe to ſay that 
perſon ſtands for a cipher , 
who being in company of o- 
thers,neither ſpeaks nor acts 
as they do. 

There is alſo a kind of wri- 
ting, which we call by Ci- 


phers or Characters, whereof 


every exerciſed Stateſman 
hath peculiar to himſelf, and 
which was invented by F.Ce-, 
ſar, when he firſt began to 


| think of the Roman Monar- 


chy, and was by him in his 
Letters to his more private, 
and retired friends, uſed, thar ; 
if by misfortune they ſhould | 


be intercepted , the contents 
of them ſhould not be under- X 
ſtood; ne obvia literarum le- 


10 cui vis eſſet. Heyl. 

Of theſe there are many 
kindes, as Ciphers ſimple; 
cyphers intermixt with Nul- 


loes or non-ſignificant cha- 
racters; cyphers of double 


— under one charatter 3 
wheel-cyphers, kay-cyphers; 
cyphers of words, cyphers of 
actions and others, Bac. Adv. 


p· 264. 
| Circenſal| 
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_ Circenſzal , belonging 


to 
che Cirques, or to the y_ | 
je rount.cr cieclo-wite Min 
tren (a prepoſition of. 
ten Compoun # with other 
| words) figniftes about, round 
bourpf all ſes or pars A 


called Circenſes , there ex 
bired. | 
E reinate (circino) to make 
a cirele, to compaſs, or turn 
| Cucmtion ( circaitio ) 2 
| or compaiſing or 
Circtture going about; 
alſo a circumſtance far-ferch-; 


ed. 

Circular (circular ] per- 
taining to a circle. | 
| Cxrcutare (circulo) to com- 


paſs about, to environ. 


| wheeling abour. Cotgr. 
Ec mc ſtang, rhe rigid 
ſort of Donati ſts, as the Roga- 


tiſt were the moderate; ſo 
called, quia circam cella va 


| skirt, 
the head ox extremity of Vi- 
£4 virili, ich was per 


nen covered 


: 

: 

* 
. 
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Cterumagaerate ( circam- 


aur) to heap,or caſt a heap 


Out. 
Ccumamb ate ( circam 


ambulo] to walk round 2 
Bout. 


Crecamimbrent (from cir. 


| Circulation , properly an or encompaſſing aborrr, or on 
{ incircling or invironing : alſo | all fides. Sir 7s. Sucking 
2 ſubliming or extraction f uſeti ir thus. 

The Circumambient air dorb mebe us all 

To be but one bare individual. 

| Circumbilivaginatior, cir- ed with a ſharp curting ſtone, 
cular motion going. round, | and not with any knife of iron 


* 


chen, and as. 4 ciſlingive 


This ceremony Was to be 


falldlet is dc male-chit- 
dren on che cih day after 


natrvity, but was 10 


more nec! afurr the Ref 


8 


— id in. 
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Circumferentoꝛ, an inſtru- 
ment that Surveyors uſe. 

A Circumſlex is that mar k, 
which is uſed over the letter 
(a) in the ſecond perſon of 
the preterperfect-tenſe of a 


| when one ſyllable is cut off by 
the figure Syncope. As Amaſtr, 
for Amaviſti. 
Circumſlexion ( circum- 
flexio) a bowing or bending 
("Ti about. 


Circumfluent ( circum- 

Circumſluous { fluus) that 
flowes and runs about, or that 
is flowed about. 

Cicumtodient ( circumfo- 
diens) that digs or entrenches 
abour. 

Circumfoꝛaneous (circum- 
foraneus) that haunts Markets 
to deceive, that loyters idlely 
in Markets. 


 Circemfulgent (circumful. 
gen-) ſhining about, or on all 


ſides. 
Circumfuſton ( circumfu- 
ſio) a ſprinkling or pouring 
about. 
Ctreunꝛg vration ( cicumgy- 


Verb of the firſt Conjugation, 


to fold or winde about, to roll 


ratio) a turning, or whecl. | 


ing round about, a dizzineſs, | 
Plutarchs Morals. 
Circumjacent ( circamja- 
cens) lying about or on all 
ſides. 
Circuminceſsion (from cir- 
cum and incedo) a going or 
walking round about; among 
Divines it ſignifies the reci- 
procal being of the perſons 


other. 


Tircumlition (circumlitio) 
an annointing about, alſo. a| 
poliſhing. | 

Circumlocution (circumlo- 
cutio) an uttering of that in 
many words, which mighr be' 
ſaid in fewer. | 

Circumplicate (circumplico) 


or wrap about. 
C icumrotatton 9 
tatio) the going about of a 
| wheel. Greg. 
Citccumſcript (circumſcrip- 
tus) written or drawn about 
with a line; alſo deceived or 
diſannulled. 
Circumſtantiate ( from cir- 
cumſto) to cauſe a ſtanding a- 
bout, to do or perform any 
thing with its circumſtances. 
Circumſtanttbus (a law 
term) ſignifies thoſe that 
ſtand about for ſupply or ma- 
king up the number of Ju- 
rors (if any impannelled ap- 
pear not, or appearing, be 
challenged by either party) 
by adding to them ſo many 
other of thoſe that are pre- 
ſent, or ſtanding by, as will 
ſerve the turn. See Anno 35. 
Hen. 8. cap. 6. and Anno 5. 


— 


to cloth round about, to 
garniſh. 


Circumſtation 
tio) a ſtanding round a- 
bout. 

Cicumballation (circum- 
vallatio) a trenching about or 
encloſing. | 
Cicum beſt ( circumveſiio ) 


Elixab. cap. 25. | 
( circimſta- 


Circumbent (circunvenio)to | 
| compals | 


A. 
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compaſs about, to deceive | 
craftily. 

Ctrcumvolate (circumvolo) 
vo flye about. 

Circumbolbe (circunvolvo) 
to roll, or wrap round about. 

Circundate ( circundo ) to 
compaſs about, to encloſe. 
| Circundolate ( circundolo ) 
ro chip, cut, or hew abour. 
Circunduction ( circundu- 
#10) a leading abòut; alſo a 
deceit or guile. 

Circyni:gatc (circunligo) to 
tye or binde about. 

Ctreunſonate (xircunſono) 
to make a ſound on all parts, 
tobe heard on every fide; to 
ring about. 

C trcunſptcuous (circumſpi- 
cuus) which may be ſeen on 
all ſides. 

Circunvagant ( circunva- 
gus) that wanderetli about. 
Circunvectton ( circunve- 
io) a carrying or conveying 
about. 

Cirque above) a round 
Place or Liſt at Rome, where 
people ſat to behold Tourn- 
ing, Courſing, Juſting, and 
ſuch like publick Exerciſes, 
firſt inſtituted in Tarquinius 
Priſcus his raign. See Sands 
fol. 299. 

Cilſalpine (ciſalpinus) of or 
pertaming to the Country of 
Lombardy. 

Cifterne (ciſterna) a veſſel 
ſet in the ground, wherein 
they gather rain water . to 
keep, any hollow Vault. 

Ciſtercians, a religious 
order of Monks inſtituted a- 


| bout the year of Chriſt 1088, 
under Pope Urban the ſecond, 
by Robert, Abbot of the fa- 
mous Monaſtery of Ciſteaux 
in Burgundy, whence the ob- 
ſervers of that inſticute were 
called Ciſtercians. Into that 
Monaſtery, entered after- 
ward one Bernard, 2 Bur- 

undian, who proved fo 
Arid an obſerver of Monaſti- 
cal diſcipline, and ſo eminent 
in ſanity and learning, that 


the Regulars of the aforeſaid | 


' inſtitute took their appellati- 
on from him, and were called 
Bernardines, and ſo are at this 
day ſometimes called by the 
one name, ſometimes by the 
other. Their uppermoſt robe 
is white and large, they eat no 
fleſh, they follow in part St. 
Benets Rule. Of theſe we had 
ſeveral Monaſter ies in Eng- 
| land, as Rivax, Garradon, 
Woburn, &c. 

Citation (citatio ) a ſum- 
moning to appear, a calling 
into Law, an Arreſt. 

Citherean Ille. See Cythe- 
rean. 

Citharift ( citha1iſta ) he 
that plays on a harp, a Har- 


per. 

Citharize ( citharizo to 
play on the harp. 

> emang | ge which 

Citrine { hath the colour 
of a Citron, yellow colour, 
of or belonging to a Citron. 

Cittadcl (Ital. Cittadella) 
a Caſile or Fortreſs of a 
City, either to aw or de- 
fend it. 


— 


— 
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crix (civicas ) | 
Fi (civicas ) perrtain- 
ing to the Ciry. The Civick | 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


epor. him, who had fared 2 jr 


* 
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Cilaricymbat , See Cleve- 
Ctarigition (clarigatio) 2 
br : 


| 2 or 
Crown was beſtowed only | — 8 Oc. See Re- 


Cirtens life; th im pro- Clarion ( Fr. Claim ) a 
\cefs of ü in was e be- | ae of Gl mar- 
{ , and fhrill-fourding 


| | Men. 
fem, or | | — IE 
l 'CIEZT or fair. 

| Claucnfarwas) (clan. Carifonant ( clariſonus ) 
| or \ Ties) fe- founding clear, lond, or fhril. | 
| Etencutar I cer ern. (cleſpr) 2 ſhip, o 
known | der, or diftribari- 
| Clandeffine (clandeftinas)* according to 
ſecrer, hidden, privare. \ þ ES. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


— 
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alone by way of excellency, 
were termed Claſſici : And 
hence figuratively , are our 
beſt, and moſt approved au- 
thors, viz. ſuch as are of.good 
credit and authority in the 
Schools, termed C laſſici Scrip- 
tores, Claſſical Authors. God. 
win. 

Claudicate ( claudico ) to 
halt, to be lame, or feeble, to 
fail. Apol. for learning. 

Claudity (claudita) lame- 
neſs. 

Clavecymbal (clavecymba- 
lum) a pair of Virginals, or 
C Jaricords ; ſo called, becauſe 
the ſtrings are wreſted up 
with © lavis, a key. Min. | 

Clapicularious (clavicula- 
ius) of or pertaining to a 
key. | 
Clabigerous ( claviger 
that . — — ) 

Clauſtral (clauſtralis) of 
or pertaining to a Cloiſter or 
cloſe place. 

Tl. mentines, part of the 
Canon-Law, ſo called from 
Pope Clement the third, who 
compiled it, and was publiſh- 
ed about the year, 1308. Min. 

Cleped (Sax.) called, na- 
med, | 

Ciepſydꝛe ( clepſydra ) a 
water-Dyal, a veſſel that mea- 
ſureth hours by the running 
of water thereout 3 Alſo a 
Gardiners watering- pot, an 
hour-glaſs. | 
Cleromancy (cleromantia) a 
divination by lors. 

Tlickets (Fr. Clicquets ) 


hundred pounds, and they | 


flat bones, wherewith a Pet. 
ty ratling noiſe is made by 
4 Cot. 

Cuental (clientalit) of, or 
belonging to a Client. | 

Che: rel: (cliente/a) a mul- 
titude of Clients: Alſo ſafe- 
guard or protection. 

Cltmaaer (climactera) an 
account or reckoning made 
by degrees; the perillous 
time of mans life, at every 
ſeven or nine years end; 
Some have hereby divided the 
age of mans life in this man- 
ner; The ſeventh year they 
reckon dangerous, and by 
this account the 14, 21, 28, 
35, &c. are climaclerical years > 
likewiſe the ninth year is 
eſteemed equally dangerous, 
and ſo the 18,27, 36, (Fc. and 
81 eſpecially, which is nine 
times nine. But tlie moſt dan- 
gerous and climacterical year 
is, at the age of 63. becauſe 
both accounts meet in this 
number, namely, ſeven times 
nine,and nine times ſeven. 

See a learned diſcourſe of 
theſe climaterical years, in 
Dr. Browns Vulgar Errors, fol. 
208. 

Climacterſcal? (climacteri- | 

Cltmaterical (cut) of, or 


—_ 


ra. 
l Cliff is properly a broken 
mountain on the Sea. ſide, and 
comes from our verb to 
cleave ; for that it ſcems to eur 
[aw as cleft or cloven 
the part that ſometimes be- 


pertaining to Climacter, ſu- 


— 2 


f — 
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longed to it. 
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Climatic” 
— — — 
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Cumate 
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Neelie) a term 
or uſed in Coſmo- 
Clime \gra hy, and ſig- 
nifies a ſpace of the earth 
comprehended between two 
parallels, or three leſſer inno- 
minate Circles; They ſerve 
ro diſtinguiſh the length and 
brevity of the dayes in all 
places. 

For under the Aquator, 
the days are of the juſt length 
of twele hours, but after 
in every clime they increaſe 


the length of half an hour, ſo 


that there are numbred forty 
eight Parallels, or twenty four 
Climates, before the dayes ex- 
tend to twenty four hours 
length, which once attained, 
they increaſe by weeks and 
monealis, till they come to the 
length of half a year: We there. 


fore are to reckon twenty four 


climates Northward, and as 
many Southward. Heyl. | 
Clinopaty( clinepal.) over- 
much uſe of Lechery, or 
wreſtling in the bed. 
Cioaca (Lat.) the Chan- 
ne] or Sink of a Town, 


pound. An. 6. H.s. c.8. 


whereby all filthy things 

paſs; An Houſe of Office: 

Alſo the Paunch of à Glut- 

tan. Hence | | 
. to ſuch | 
th. 


Ciotho, one of the three 
deſtines. See Lacheſis. 

Tlove is the 32 part of a 
weight of Cheeſe, i. eight 


i 


Ciuntacks ( cluniaſenſes ) 
religious perſons of the order 


} 


— 
- 


— 


\ 
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of St Benedi, bur reformed 
by Odo, Abbor of Cluni in 
Burgundy (bo lived An. Dom. 
913) and thence took name; 
of theſe we had a Convenr at 


Barnſtable and elſewhere in 


England. 
Cluſive ( cluſus) ſhur up, 
compaſſed. | 
Clyſteriſe 


from Clyſter, 
eris)ro give a 


d yſter,to purge 


or waſh, to convey by Clyſter 
up into the guts. 


Coacerbation ( coacervatio) 
heaping or gathering toge- 
ther. Bac. 

To C oacerbate, To heap 
together. | 

£C oaction (coactio) heaping 
together, a compulſion or con- 
ſtraining. 

Toadjutoꝛ (Lat.) a fellow- 
helper, one that labors in the 
ſame affair with another. 

Coadiuvate (coadjuvo ) to 


help or aſſiſt togerher. 


| Coadunatton (from coadu- 
no) a gathering, aſfembling, 
uniting or joyning together. 

C oagitate( coagito )ro' move 
or ſtix together. 

Toagulate ( coagulo ) to 
joyn or congeal together, to 
gather into a cream or curd 3 
to make that which was thin 
rhick. 

Coaleſce (coaleſco) to grow 
together, to cloſe again, to 
increaſe. Dr. Charlton. 

Coalition (coalitio) a nou- 
riſhing or increaſing together. 

Coanguſtation, a making 
one thing ſtrair with another, 
I making narrow. 


Coarctat 


— 
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| 


—— 
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planking boards, a broading 
or joyning a floor. 

C »ration ( coaxatio ) the 
croaking of Frogs or Toads. 
Dr Featly in his Dipper. 
Cocc ran (coccineus) died 
into ſcarlet, or crimſon co- 


lour. | 

Coctible (co1b11;s ) eaſie to 
be ſold or 5 71 1 
Cochint al at. Coccus 

— Vs rar ne 
Cuchanel a kinde of du 
or grain, wherewith to die 
the Crimſon or Scarlet co- 
lour 5. it is a little worm 
breeding in a certain ſhrub, 
which they call Holy-Oke, or 
Dwarf-Oke, and is found in 
Cephalonia and other places; 
on the leaves whereof there 
ariſeth a tumor, like a bliſter, 
which they gather, and rub 
out of it a certain red duſt, 
that converts (after a while) 
into worms, which they kill 
with wine ( as is reported ) 
when they begin to quicken. 
Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 

Cocker, is a ſeal pertain- 
ing tothe Cuſtom- houſe. Reg- 
giſt. Orig. fol. 192. a Allo a 
Scrowle of Parchment, ſealed 
and delivered by the officers] 
of the Cuſtom-houſe to Mer- 
chants, is a warrant that 
their Merchandize is cuſtom- 
ed. An. 11. H. 6. cap.16. This 
word is alſo uſed for a diſtin- 


CO . 
| 

Coarctate( coarcto)to ſtrain, | tutes of Bread and Ale, made 
to gather a matter into few | An. 51. H.3. where you have 
words, to ſhorren. mention of bread Cocker, 
Cab tun ( coafſatio) a| | Waſtel-bread, bread of Trete, 


and bread of common wheat. 
Cowel, 
Cockle-ſtayres (cochlea) a 
pair of winding ſtairs, Sir A.. 
Tockleary, pertaining ro 
ſuch ſtairs; crooked. Dr By. | 
Cocknep ? *pplyed one- 
or > 1 to one 
Cockreigh) born with. 
in the ſound of Bow-bell, 
that is within the City of 
London, which term came 
firſt (according to Minſhew) 
out of this Tale; A Citizens 
Son riding with his Father 
out of London into the Coun- 
try, and being utterly igno- 
rant how corn grew, or Cat- 
rel increaſed, asked, when 
he heard a horſe neigh, what 
he did? his Father anſwered, 
the horſe doth neigh: riding 
farther, the Son heard a Cock 
crow, and ſaid, doth the Cock 
neigh too? Hence by way off 
jeer he was called Coch. neigb. 
Min. ; 
A Gockney , according to 
ſome, is a child that ſucks 
long : But Eraſmus takes ir 
forachild wantonly brought 
up, and calls it in Lat. am- 
mot hreptus. 
Cambden takes the Etymo- 
logy of Cockney, from the 


Aion of bread in the wa 


River Thameſis, which runs 
by London, and was of old 


ſay the little Brook which 
runs by Turnbole or Turn- 


time called Cochrey. Others 


| 


mil: ſtreet, 


* 
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[mil-ſtreer, was anciently ſo 
| called. ; 

Cod ion (co#io) a ſeething, 
boiling or digeſting. 

Coctive (coctiuus) ſodden, 
eaſily boiled, ſoon ripe. 

Code (codex) a volumn 
containing divers books; 
more particularly a Volume 
of the Civil Law ſo called, 
which was reduced into one 
Code, or Codice, by Fuſtinian 
the Emperor, it being before 
in three, which is therefore 
called Fuſtinians Code. Min. 
Codebec (Fr.) 4 kinde of 
courſe French hat ſo called. 

C odicil (codicillus) a dimi- 
nutive of code or Codex) a 
little book, a Schedule or ſup- 
plement toa Will, alſo a letter 
miſſive. Witers conferring a 
Teſtament and a Codicil ty- 
gether, call a Teſtament a 
great Will, and a Codicil a 
little one, and compare a Te- 
ſtament to a ſhip , and the 
Codicil to a boar tied to the 
ſaid ſhip. Codicils are now 
uſed as additions annexed to 
the Teſtament , when any 
thing is omitted which the 
Teſtator would add, or any 
thing put in, which he would 
detract. A Codicil is the ſame 
that a Teſtament is, but that it 
is without an executor. See 
Swinburn in his Treatiſe of Te- 
ſtaments, and Wills, p. 1. ſe#.5. 


Coden uack (Fr. Cotignac) 
conſerve or mar molade of 
Quinces. | 
Toemption ( coemprio) a 


— 


thick and bitter, deſtrained 


very wholeſom: they ſay it 
purges 


buying together. 


Eoewptional ( coemptio. 
245 which is often in buy. 
ing , or a buying together, 
Among the Romans, Coempti. 
onales ſenes; were thoſe old 
men, in whoſe tuition and 
authority, men by their laſt 
Will and Teſtament, left their 
Widows or Daughters, and 
without whom they might 
nor paſs in Dominium virorum 
per coemptionem. i. be married, 
according to the Ceremony 
called Coempt ion, whereby the 
Husband and Wife ſeeme d to 
buy one another. Livie. See 
more of this in Godwins An- 
thology,chap. de nuptiis, sec. 

Coercible (coerc ibilis which 
may be bridled or reſtrained. 

Coertion (coertio) reſtraint, 
keeping in order and ſubjecti- 
on, puniſhing. 


Coetaneous ( coætaneus) 
which is of the ſame time 
and age. 


C oeternalſcoæternus)of the 
ſame eternity, laſting together 
for all eternity, equally eternal 

Coevals (from con and 
æuum) that are of the ſame 
age or time. 

Cogitatibe ( cogitativus ) 
muſing, penſive, full of 
thoughts. 

C otfa or Coho, a kinde of 
drink among the Turks and. 
Perſians, (and of late introdu 
ced among us) which is blac, 


from Berries of that nature, 
and name, thought good and 


expels melancholy, 


— 


— 
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choler, 
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Coanrminal ( cognaminis ) 
that hath one and the ſame! 
nauwc or far-name. | 
co may now'n or 
ed imo; knowablc. 
Dr.Taylor. : 

Conerence ( cobæremia) 4 
3 her, 2 loving or 
— wich each other. | 
Cohabency ( cobibentia) a 


4 under or reſtraining. 
C obabition (cobibitio qa ler- 
ting or forbidding to do. 
nizance) ( cognitio. 1. 
2180 | knowledge) 
 Cogmſance in our © om- 
mon Law is diverſely taken; 
ſometimes it ſignifics an ac 
— of a: of a fine, or 


| 


feſſjon of a thing done; as 
alſo to make / ognizance of 
taking a diſtreſs ; ſometime, 
as an audience or hearing a; 
thing judicially, as to take 
Cognizance:Sometime a power 
or juriſdiftion 3 as Cognizance 
of Plea, is an ability to call a 
Cauſe or Plea out of another 
Court, which no one can do 
bur the King, or ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate, except he can ſhew 
Charters for it. Manw.part.1. 
p-68. See the new terme of 
Law, and the new book of En. 
tries, Verbo, Conuſance. 
| Cognizance is alſoa badge 
of Armes upon a Serying- 
man , or Watermans ſleeve. 


= ** 


{bly, 


cncouragin 
Corton 


confederacy or commoti- 
on, alſo carnal copulation. 
Cetnes (ancones) corners 
of a wall. 
Coinc den: (comcidens 


happens at the ſame time. 


C oinci ency, 2 hapning at 
at the ſame time 

Ce inauinatc (coinquinꝰ) to 
ſoil, or ſhin, to defile or de- 
fame. 

Colaphize ( colapbixo) to 
buffer or bear with the fiſt. 

Collabef e ctiun ( collabe- 
factio) a deſtroying, waſting or 
decaying. 

Collachzymate ( collachry- 
mo) to weep or lament with 
others. i 

Colfatanen '£(collaHaneus) 
chat is nurſed with the ſame 
milk. | 

Collavſed (collapſus) lid , 
fallen down, diſcouraged. 


Col taque t (collaques) to 


— together. | 
Collate- 


— — 
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direct, on the one ſide, joyn- 
ing td, or coming ſrom the 
ſame ſide. Every degree of 
kindred, is either right lineal, 
or Collateral, Theright line- 
al is that which comes from 
the Grandfather to the Fa- 
ther, from the Father to the 
Son, and ſo ſtill right down- 
ward. Collateral is that 
which comes ſide- ways, as 
firſt between Brothers and 
Siſters, then i between their 
Children, c. Alſo Uncles , 
Aunts, and all Conſens are 
contained under this term 
Collateral kindred. 

Collateral aſſurance, is that 
which is madeover and beſide 
the Deed it ſelf. For example, 
if a man covenant with ano- 
ther, and enter Bond for the 
performance of his covenant, 
the Bondꝭ is rermed Collateral 


| aſſurance; becauſe it is exter- 


nal, and without the nature 


fand eſſence of the covenant. 


Cowet. | 
Collaterate ( collatero) to 


joyn ſide by ſide. 


Collation (collatio) a joyn- 
ing or coping, a benevolence 
of many; alſo a ſhort banquet 
1 

Collation of a Benefice, ſig- 
nifies the beſtowing a Bene- 
fice by the Biſhop, that harh it 
in his on gift or Patronage. 

Book-binders acd Sellers 
alſo uſe the word in another 
ſence, as to collation a Book , 
is, to look diligently by the 


let ters or figures at the bot- 


Collateral (collateralis) not! 


mens offerings together 
nevolence of the people to 
the King. 

Coltative(adjeFively)con- 
ferred together, made large, 
mutual. ; 
| Collaud(collaud0) ro praiſe 
with others, to ſpeak well of. 

Collect ( colleum ) that 
which is gathered together; 
and more particularly, it is 
the Prieſts Prayer in the Maſs, 
ſo called becauſe it colleFs and 
| gathers together the ſup lica- 
tions of the multitude, ſpeak. 
ing them all with one voyce; 
or becauſe it is a colle#ion and 
ſum of the Epiſtle and Go- 
ſpel for the day; it is alſo uſed 
in the like ſence in the Com- 
mon Prayer Book. | 

Collectaneous ( collect ane · 
us) gathered or mingled with 
many.things, that garhers or 
noteth our of divers works. 

Collectitious (collectitius) 
2 of all, or many 
orts. | 

C ollecibe ( colleFivus _) 
that is gathered together in- 
to one. 

Collegue (collega) a com- 
panion or Co- partner in Of- 
fice, 
Collegate (collego) ro fend 
together. | 


— — 
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is alſo that Patt of- a- Ri 
o Jewel i oherci the 
None. is (ct,;;See, Bezil. 

bruiſe together. 
Colligate (900789) to 


prehend or 
Wot. 


Collet ( Fx.) he rhroar, | 
cr fore - pat: of. then neck 3 It 


Colliſde (oi to knock or 


* 4 
tye 
or gather together, to com- 


Wrap up. Sir H. 


Colligence, a knitting, ga- 


thering, or bringing together, 
Cot gr. i 


4 iz 


vel or aim ata marx. 
Collineate ( collineo)) to 
leyel-ar, or hit the mark. 

| Colliquatlon, ( colliquatio) 

a. melting or diſſolving, a 
conſumption of che radical 
humor, or ſubſtance of the 
ö body. 2 | , 

- Colliflon (colliſo) a break. 
ing, bruſing or;. daſhing to- 
gether, - Collifon of à Yow- 
el „ is the contracting two 
Vowels into one. 

N maya (from col- 
iſty igium ] pertaining to, or 
that hath ſſood in Pillory. 
Ka mee. 1 
Collitigant (from con and 
litigo) wiangling or going to 
law rogether. 2» 1,.;; 
.C oijoguy {folloguium)ralk 
that men have together, 
conference. 
Collock (Sax.) a pail with 
one hand. 1 75 
Coltuctation (collactario) a 
wraſtling or contending to- 
gether. | 


| 


" % 
e% Than; 1 


Tolumate (nine) to 
wink with gne cyę, to le- 


— — 


| - Colluſlon (colo) a play- 


Wards into the Dalmatica. 


called, whereof you may read 


1- - Coloquintida. „ A, kind | 


ing together, deceipt, or cou- 
ſenage. 
When an Action at law is 
brought againſt one, by his 
own agreement to defraud a 
perſon, we call it Colluſion. 
._. Collyre? — 1 
Collpry F phyſical term 
nifying any medicine for 
he eyes, moſt commonly ap- 
plied in a liquid ſorm. 
Colobe (colobium) a Coat 


to the knees, uſed hy the An- 
cients, and changed aſter- 


Coloieros, A ſore of Gre- 
cian Monks and Nuns, ſo 


in Mr, Sand's Travels, pag. 
81, 82. 5 
Colon (Gr.) a mark com- 
monly uſed in the middle of 
2 lentence, and is made with 
two pricks thus (:) 
Colonie colon, ) The 


Romans (when their City 


other place, which vumber 
ſo withdrawn, as alſo the 
place to which they wereſent } 
was, and ſtil is called by this 
name;Alſoa Grange orFarm, 
where husbandry 1s kept. 


of wild Gourd.; which the 
Perſians name, Fal of the 


| fick 6 ro 


earth, becauſe it deſtroys all | 
hearbs near which, it, grows. | 
ir. is often uſed. in Phy- 


With half ſleeves, coming but 


was too ſull of inbabitanrs) | 
uſed to with=draw; a-certain | 
' [number to dwell in ſome 


| 


| 


E 
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flimy Froh 


humors 


purge 
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humors from the ſinews an 
joynts. Bull. ä 

Coloſſe ( coloſſus) a great 
Image or Statue made fot the 
honor of any perſon , as in 
Rhodes there was one 70 Cu- 
bits high, made by Chares of 
Lindum in twelve yeers ſpace, | 
to the honor of the Sun. This | 
Coloſſus was made in the Image 
of a mai, the Thumb of 
which few men can fathom. | 
The braſs of this Status was 
iomuch, that when Mani, 
General of Ciliph Oſman , u- 
nited Rhodes to the Mahume- 
tan Empire, it loaded 500 Ca- | 
mels. Hehl. we read alſo | 
of a S atue of Nero which was 
a hundred foor high. But a- 
bove all, hat of Mercury made 
at Auvergne containing four 
hundred foot in height , and 
of ineſtimable value. 2 part 
Treaſury. a 

Coloſtration (coloftratio) a | 
diſeaſe or indiſpolicion in the 
ſtomack of young ones, cau- 
ſed by ſucking the Bzeſtings 
or fitſt Milk that comes from 
the Tear. ; 

E 2lab2iferous (colubrifer) 
that bears or brings forth 
Snakes or Serpents. ; 

A Columbary (columbari- 
um) a Pjgeon-houſe or Cul- 
ver hole. : 
Columbine ( coſumbinus ) 
| Dove-like, pertaining to a 

Dove or Pigeon. 
Columity ( columitas ) 
ſaferv; foundneſs, health. 

Column (columna) a round 


- 


world, croſſing one another 


for 3 praftiſe between two 


ten or Printed, ts divided.in- 

to to or mote parts along 
the Paper, ' avthis page is di- 
vided into two, thoſe parts or 
diviſions are called Columns, 
Columnarp- Ttibute ( co- 
lumnarium) a tribute that was 
exacted for every Pillar that 

held up the houſe. --- 
Coiures (coluri) two great 
moveable Circles, paſſi ng tho 

row both the Poles of the 


with right ſpherical Angles: 
ſo that like an Apple cur in- 
to four quarters, they divide 
the whole ſphear int > equal 
parts: the one paſſeth through 
the Equinoctial points and 
Poles of the world, and ts cal- 
led the Equinoctial Colure: 
The other paſſeth through the 
Solſtitial points, and is called 
the Solſtitꝭal Colure, Peacham. 
Comald A ſtriq Ocder of 
Fryers" begun in Italy, Ann. 
10 12 by Romoald of Ravenna: 
their firſt Monaſtery was 
built neer Arezzo in the 
Duichy of Florence, by one 


their Robe is white, they 
follow the rule of St. Bene» 
dick. Grimſton. | 
Comarck ( comarchus ) an 
Earl, 4 Goverhor of a Town 
or City? ; 
Combination (cbmbinalio) 
a coupling together, a fer- 
ing together in Order : but 
it is moſt commonly taken 


Ys 71 4 
a page or fide of u leaf wric- | 


Comald, hence the name: 


Villar or Poſt : Alfo when | 
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or more for ſome evil end. 
| Combuſtion 
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ed 


or interlude. It is à kind of 
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combuſtio ) 


uming with 


Combnſtion 
a burning, or c 
fire. 928 
Combnſtible( combuſtibilis) 
ſoon fired, eaſie to be burn- 


Comedy (comedia) a Play 


fable repreſenting, as in a 
Mirror, the ſimilitude of a 
civil and private life , begin- 


with Agreement or joy-Theſe 
Plays are called Comedie from 
Kaff, which fignifies Villa- 


up and down the Country, 
acting theſe Comedies in the 
Villages, as they paſled along. 
Godwin, See Tragedy. 
Come her (comeed:- 
ographus) a Gomical Poet, or 
wrirer of Comedies. 

Comeſſation i(comeſſatlo) a 
late ſupper, inordinate of rio- 
tous eating 4 Johannes Tiſlinus 
ſaith, ir is a Bever taken af- 
ter ſuppet , ora night drink. 
ing. Mr. How. in his ſecond 
Volumn of Letrers, fol. 48. 

Tomeſtion ( comeſtio) an 
caring or devouring. 


eatable, fit to be eaten. Sir 
H. V. | — 


Comer (comers) a blazing 


| far. It is properly a great 
quantity of exhalations hot | 


and dry, far and clammy, hard 
compact like a great lump ot 
pitch, which by the heat 
and arrracive vertue of the 


— — 
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get, becauſe Comedians did go 


Comeſtible (from comeds) | 


ing for the . moſt part with | 
| Come troubles, but ending 


Sun and Stars, is drawn{[ 


[oP 


Laws. 
Romans, if any of the 


from the earth into the | 
higheſt Region of the — 
where being neer the Ele- 
ment of fire, it is enflamed, 
land appears like a Star with a 
blazing tayl, and ſometime | 
is moved after the motion of 
the Ayr, which is Circular, 
but ic never goes down out 
of the Compaſs of fight, 
though ir be nor ſeen in the 
day time for the brightneſs 
of the Sun) but till burns 
till all che matter be confu- | 
med. Goodly Gellery. 
Coinical ( comicus ) per- 
taining to, or which is hand- 
led in Comedies: allo plea- 
ſant or merry. The Anci» 
ent Grecians and Romans 
had four ſorts of Stage-Plays, | 
vite Mimical , Satyrical, 
Tragical, and Comical. Of 
which ſee more in Mr. Ged- 
_ Anthologie, chap; de Lu- 
5» 
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A Cominus⸗pugnatoz. 
(Lat.) one that figh:s neer 
at hand, or hand to hand. 
Lo. Brook. . 

Comity ( comitam) gen- 
tleneſs, coutteſie, mild- 
neſs, | 

Comitial (comtialis) per- 
taining to an Aſſembly of 
people convened fer the 
chuſing Otficers or making 
Among the Ancient 
le 
aſſembled were taken with 
| the falling fickneſs, the 
whole Aſſembly or Commium 
was diſſolved z hence the 
Falling ſickneſs is at this 
K2 dal 
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day called Morbus Comitialis, 
ar the Comitial evil. God: 
win. 

Comma (Gr.) the leaſt 
note of diſtinction, or a point 
in the part of a Sentence 
without perfe& ſenſe, and is 
made thus (. 
Commaculate (commaculo) 
th ſpot, to defile, or di- 

ain. | 

Commaſculate (commaſcu- 
lo) to take ſtomach or har- 
dineſs. | 

Commateria l. Of che ſame 
or of like matter or ſub- 
ſtance, Bac. 

Commeato: (Lat.) one 
that goes to and fro, as · a Meſ- 
ſenger. 

Commemoꝛate (commemo 
yo.) to reherſe or remem- 


Comm'ndaces (Fr.) Fu- 
neral Ocations , 


made in praiſe of the dead. 


Cot. 
Commendam (commenda) 


is, when a Benefice (being 
ly provided of a Paſtor. 
And 


large in . Duarenus 


cis l. 5. c. 7. 


Prayers 
mide ſor the dead; Verſes 


void) is commended to the 
charge and care of ſome ſuf- 
ficient Clerk, ro be ſupply- 
ed, till it may be — t- 

n 
which caſe we uſe to ſay, 
ſuch a one-hath ir in Commen- 
thar this was 
the true Original of this 
practiſe, you may read at 
de Sacris 
Ecclefpe Miniſteriis & benef- 


tio) a fitting vr going from 
| [one place to another, | 
CC cmmiiltone ( commilito, 


minuo) that may be broken in 


a Table- companion. 


truely, applyed the name Com- 
| mentary to the beſt hiſtory in 
the world. Feyl. 
ſometimes ſignifies - a fiction 
ſor lye. EN 


Commenſal Cemmenſalis) 
Doctor 
Kelliſon, 
Commenſarabilitr (com- 
menſurabititas) an equal. pro- 


portion or meafure of one 
thing with another. A joynt 


meaſuring- : 
Comment ( commen- 
Commentary mentum) 


an abridgemeat, an Expoſiti- 
on, a Book of Notes and Re» 
membrances. The nature of 
Commentaries is preperly to 
ſet down 2 naked continu- 
ance of the events and acti- 
on, without the Motives and 
Deſigns, the Councils, Spt ech · 
es, Occaſions and Pretexts, 
with other paſſages : fo that 
Ceſar modeſtly rather then 


Comment 


Commigration (commi gra- 


onjs ) a fellow 'ſouldier , a 
Camerade. | 
C ommination (comminatio) 
a vehement or extteam threat- 
ning. . 64138 
Comminutble (from com- 


pieces or hruiſed. ul. Er. 

Commiſſary(commiſſarius) 
a title of Ecolefiaftical Juriſ- 
diction, ordained to this ſpeci- 


out · places of the Dioceſs, or 


al end, to ſupply the Biſhops | 
juriſdiction and Office in the 
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elle in ſuch Pariſhes as were 
peculiar ro the Biſhop , and 
exciap:ed from the jutiſdicti- 
on of tae Arch-Deacon ; for 
where either by preſcription 
or compoſition, there are 
Arche Dracons, that have Ju- 
riſdictioa within their Arch 
Deaconries, as in moſt places 
they have, there this Come 
miſlary is but fuperfluous. 
Cow. 

Commiſſary is alſo an Officer 
in War, whoſe Function is 
to look thar the Proviſion 
and Victuals provided for the 
Army and Garriſons be juſt= 
ly diſtributed and diſpoſed, 
Cag. 

Commiſſure ( commiſſura) 
2 joynt of any thing cloſed 
and opened, a conjunction, a 
joyning, Joyning cloſe or 
couching things together. 
Sir Hen, Wotton, 

Committee, is he or they 
to whom rhe confideration or 
ordering of any mutter is re- 
| ferred , either by Tome Court 
or conſent of parties, ro 
whom ir belong*. As in 
Parliament, a Bill being read, 
is either conſented to and paſ- 
ſed, or denyed, or neither of 
borb, but referred to the con- 

ſideration of ſome certain 
men, appointed by the houſe, 
farther to examine it, who 
rhereupon are called Com- 
mirtees, Cow. 6 

Tommozanes (commora- 

Commoration { tio) an 
abidiag or dwelling in a place 
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'  gure,, when one carries lobg 


to couple, joyn or knit roge- 


together, a lingriag: Alſo a 


8888 by the Welſh men. Min. 


upon a matter. 7 
Commotion ( commotio) 
trouble or dilquieting. 
Commune (communis) 
that which belongs to one 
as well as another, common, 
publique. | 
| ' Communicate (communico) 
to impact with another, to 
talk together, to mix with. 
Community ( communi tat 
a participation, fellowſhip, or 
ſociety; good correſponden- 
cy, neer familiariry one with 
another; a Corpora tion or 
Company incorporate. 
Communton ( communis ) 
mutual participation roge- 
ther. 
| Communition (communi- 
tio) a forrifying or making | 
ſtrong on all parts. 
Commutatibe (commutati- 
vus) bartering, trucking or 
exchanging one with, or for 
another. 
Eompaction ( compa#io 
a joyning or ſerring toge- 
cher. | 
Compage (compago) a cloſe 
joyaing or ſetting together, 2 
joynt. Br. ö 
Compaginate (compagino) 


* 


ther. 
Commotes, ſignifies in 

Wales a part of a Shire, as a 
| Hundred An 28.4.8 c. 3. It is 
| written Commoithes An. 3. H. 4. 
c. 7. and is uſed for a gather. 
ing made upon the people (as 
it ſeems) of this or that hun- 
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C 
tement (Fr. Gompartiment ) 
a ſquare Table or piece in 
building, eſpecially of ftone ; 
alſo a Bed or Border in a 
Garden; a partition, or e- 
qual diviſion. By Comparti- 
tion, Architects underſtand a 
| graceful and uſeful diſtributi- 

on of the whole ground-plor, 
both for rooms of Office, and 
of Reception or entertain- 
ment, as far as the capacity 
thereof and the nature of the 
Country will comport. Sir 
H. VVotton. | 

Sea Tompaſs (pyxis Nauri- 
ca) an Inſtrument which 
Marriners uſe for their directi- 
on in Navigation; the Needle 
whereof (being in manner 
of a Flower de Luce) always 
points towards the North . 
About the yeer 1300 one Fla- 
| vio of Melphi in Naples, 
found our the Sea-Compaſs, 
conſiſting of eight winds 
onely, the four principal, and 
four collateral; and nor long 
afrer, the people of Bruges 
and Antwerp perfected that 
excellent invention, adding 
24 other ſubordinate winds or 
points, Heyl. 

Compatible (from compati 
or) that can abide, agree, or 
ſuffer together; concurrable, 


one another. : 
Compatriot (compatriota) he 
rhat is of the ſame Country. 
Compeer ( from the Lat. 
Compar) ſigni fies a ſellc w, an 
equal, a conſort, afellow in 
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ompattitton or Compar. 


that can indure or bear with 


my 
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Peerage. But taken from the 
Latin Compater, it.is a word 
by which the Father of a 
child calls his Goſſips, wir- 
neſſes or Godfarhers ofhis 
child, and ic may be read in 


figaificarions ſomewhar diffe- | 


rent from theſe expreſſed. 
In the Iſle of Zacynthus or 


Zant they have a cuſtom ar | 


Weddings ro invite many 
young men, whom they call 
Compeers, of which every one 
gives the Bride a Ring; which 
done, it is there held an abuſe 
as deteſtable as Inceſt, to ac» 
company her in any carnal 
kind : wherefore they chooſe 
ſuch for Compeers, as have for- 
merly been ſuſpected of too 
much familiarity. Sands. 

Compellation (compelatto) 
a blaming or reproving 3 2 
calling by names, or naming 
with diſgrace. 

Compendious (compendio- 
ſus ) very profitable, very 
ſhore or brief. 

Compendium (Lat.) a 
ſaving or ſparing, a gain 
by ſparing, an abridgeqent, 
a Compend. Bac. 

Compenſable (Fr.) able 
to recompence or make &- 
mends for. 

' Compenſation ( cempenſa- 
tio) a recompence, ſatisſacti- 
on or reward. 


Comperage (Fr.) Gol- | 


ſiping; the affinity or friend · 
ſnip gorren by chriſten- 
ing of Children together. 
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Comperendinate ( compe- 
renajno ) to delay, or prolong 
from day to day. 

Competito2(Lar.) he that 
ſues for the fame thing with 
another. 

Competize (competo) to ask 
or ſue ter the ſame thing a- 
nother doth, to ſtand in com- 

tition: | 

Compital (compitalis) be- 
longing to crols ſtreets, or 
places Where many waies 
meer. : 

Compitalitious (cempita- 
litius) of or belonging to the 
Feaſts of Compitalia, which 
were ſolemnized in croſs 
ways or ſtreets. 

Complatſance; Fr.) delight, 
plealute, ſulneſs of, or fellow- 
ſhip in Joy. 

Complacence? (complacen- 

Complacence S tia )as com- 
plaiſance, 

Tomplacentious 2 obſequi- 

Complatſant I ous, ob. 
ſervant, ſloothing /and there- 


Tomplement ( complemen- 


— 


tum) a furniſhing, filling up, 


or perſecting that which 
wants: it is uſually taken 
for verbal expreſſions of 
reſpect, of affection, of readi- 
neſs to ſerve, and the like. 
Or, Complement, is a perfor- 
mance of affected ceremo- 
nies in words, looks, aud ge- 
ſtures. | 

+ Complexive(complexivus ) 
that may be imbraced or con- 
te ined. . 


Complices (from complex, 


— — 


1 companions or partners 


— 


in evil. 

Complicats Cromplico) to 
fold up , cr wrap toge- 
cher, 

Complicity ( complicitas ) 
a conſenting or partnerſhip in 
evil. | 
Comploze ( comploro ) to 
waile or weep lOge» 
ther. 

Compoꝛtment (Fr. compor- 
tement ) bchaviour, carriage, 
bearing of ones ſelf. 
Compoſite: (Lar. )he that 


— 


| 


| 


| ſers, joyns or compoſes things 


together. Ar a Printing- 
houſe, he is the Compoſitor 
that placeth the letters in 
| due order for the Preſs. 
| Compotation (compotatio) 
2 banquer, or drinking to- 
gether. 
Compotiſt ( compotiſſa) a 
caſter ot accounts, a Recko- 
ner, or Calculator, 
Compꝛecation (cemprecatio) 
a praying, deſiring or beſeech- 
ing. 
| - Compzehenſible ( compre- 
henſibilis ) that may be com- 
rchended, contained, and 
aid hold of. 
Compꝛomize (compromiſſum) 
is a mutual promiſe of two 
or more parties at dife:ence, 
ro refer the ending their 
controverſies to the arhitre- 
ment and equity of one or 
more Arbicrators. cit in 
the ſecond part of his Symbo- 
lography under the title of 
Compromiſe Sec. 1. defines it 
thus, A Compromiſe is the 
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faculty or power of pro- 
nouncing ſentence between 
perſons at variance, given to 
Arbittators by the parties 
mutuall private conſent, 


without 
ty 


publick Authori. 


Compꝛeſſion ( compreſſio) a 
3 or thruſting toge- 
ther. 


Compunction (com punctio) 
conſcience. 


cleanſer, clearer or purger. 
Nah aſh Redivivus, 

Compuiiſt, the ſame with 
Compot iſt. 

Comrade. See Camerade. 

Comus, the god of Ban- 
quetting. Sive ſit compotatio, 
ſt ve amatoria laſcivia. 

Concamerate (concamero ) 
to vault or arch, as an Oven 
is. 

Concatenate ( concateno _) 
to chain, or link coge- 
cher. 

C 91cavbotzs? ( concavus ) 

CToncabe £{ hollow, ben- 
ding, crocked, 

A Concave ( Concaua )) a 
hollow place, or Cel. | 

Concavity (concauitss Jhol- 
lowaels. ' 

Concede (concedo )to grant. 
yceld, or condeſcend un- 
to. 

Concention(concentio)a con- 
ſort of many voyces or inſtru- 
ments in one, an agree- 


| 


{ 


ment or concord, ſinging in 
time. 


— % 


| 


a pricking or ſtiteh, remorſe of 


Compurgato: ( Lar.) a 


_—— 


To centrick (con:en'ricus) | 


— — — 


| which hath or e and the ſame 


Center. 1 1 | 
Conceptacle Fr.) any hol- 

low thing which is apt to re- 

ceive, hold, or contain. 

Cotgr. 

Concertation ( concertatio) 


| riance. 


ſtrife, debate, diſputation, va- 


E 2nceſſion (conceſſio) ſuſ- 
ferance, leave, or pardon ; a 
Grant. 

Concidence ( concidentia ) 
a like falling in the ends of 
words. 


Conciliate (concilio) to ac- 
cord, to make friends roge- 
ther, to reconcile. 

Concinnity (concinnitas) 
properneis, aptneſ, handſom- 
neſs, decency. 

C oncionai (concionalis) per- 
raining to a Sermon or Orati* 
on, or to the Aſlembly or 
Pulpit. 

Toncionatoz (Lat.) he that 


| preaches or propoſeth an O- 


ration to the people. 

Concifon? ( conciſura ) 2 

Conciſure curtiag or di- 
viding; a rent or ſchilm, , So 
St. Paul; Beware of Conciſi- 
on. Phil. Zo 2, 

Conciſe ( conciſas ) brief, 
bearen, cut, mangled, or kil- 
ws; 

"Concitate (concito) to pro- 


' | yoke, ſtir up, or prick fore- 


ward. | 
Conclamation ( conclama- 
tio) a ſhouc or noiſe of many 


rogether. 


Conclabe (conclovium) an 
inner Paclor , a Cloſer, or 
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meeting or Aſſembly of the 
[Cardinals it ſelf for that e- 
lection, or for any important 
{ affair of the Church. 


following or accompanying 


. 


privy Dining Room: eſpe- 
cially it is the name of the 
place in Rome, where the e- 
lection of the Pope is made 
by the Cardinals. Alſo the 


Conclaviſt ( ſrom conclave) 
one of thoſe Cardinals that 
meet in the concla ve for the 
election of the Pope; or he 
that has the keeping of that 
room 

Coucluſibe (concluſus)fhur 
up, concluded, full aud pet- 
ſect. - 

Concoction (concoctio) di- 
geſtion in the ſtomack, a boy- 
ling. 

Concomitant (concomitans) 


together ; ſometimes taken 
ſubſtantivsly, for a companion. 

Concozd (concordia) agiee- 
ment or peace: It is in the 
common Law, by a peculiar 
ſignification, defined to be the 


— 


very agreement between 
parties that intend the levy- 
ing a Fine of Lands one to 
the other, how and in what 
manner the Land ſhall 
pals, See more of it in Cow. 
Concozds, In Muſick , 
which are Perfect or ſemi- 
perfect, between the uniſon 
and the Diapaſon, are, the 
fiſch, which is moſt periect, 
the third next, and the 
fixth which is more harſh, 
and the fourth which is cal- 


led Diatefſaron» Bac. 


— 
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Toncozp0zate (concorporo / 
to mix OF temper into one 
body, to incorporate. 
Concrement ( concremen* 
tum) an increaſe or growing 
togecher. | 
Exncrete ( concretum) a 
thiug congealed or joyned 
together: Alſo a term in 
Logick, - ſignifying a ſub- 
je& and an accident joyned 
together, as for example, Al- 
bum is a Concrete, ſignifying a 
ſubject (be ira man or a horſe) 
and the accident Albeds or 
whiteneſs joyned together, 
And Albeds or whiteneſs 
by ic ſelf is termed the ab- 
ſtract of that Concrete. 

Conc reted 5 ( concreti- 

Concretive$ vas ) con- 
gealed, joyned or grown to- 
gether. 

Concretion ( concr etio) a 
congealment, thickning, cur · 
ding or faſtening roge- 
ther. 

Concrimination (excrams- 
natio) a joint accuſinge 

Concubinage ( concubina- 
tus) the kceping a Whore 
for his own filthy uſe, an 
unlawful uſe of another wo- 
man inſtead. of ones wife: 
In our common Law, it 
is an exception againſt her 
that tad hw her Dowry, 
whereby it is alleadged, that 
ſhe was not a Wife lawful- 
ly married ro-the party, in 
whoſe lands ſhe ſeeks to be 
endowed, but his Concubine. 


| | 6. ca. 8. 


Britton ca. 107. Brat. l. 4. Tracl. 
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| Concubinal ( cancubinalis) 


A Concubinarp, one that 
keeps a Concubine, which. is 
as it were a half Wife, as the 
1 word Pilgeſß ſigni- 


Conculcate ( conculco } to 
tread under foot, to ſuppreſs 
or contemn, to wear with of- 
ten treading or ſtanding 
upon. 

Concumbence ( from con- 
cumbo ) a lying together. 
How. 

Concypilcence ( concupiſ- 
centia) a fervent or covetous 
deſire of a thing; alſo luſt , 
or the pravity of our na- 
ture. 

Concupiſcible ( concupiſci- 
bilis) that which deſires ear- 
neſtly } or naturally, that 
which is deſirable. 

The Concupiſcible Faculty, is 
the unreaſonable or ſenſual 


part of the ſoul, which co: 
vers meats, drinks, and al 


ſorrs of delights beyond mea- 


ſure. 

Concuſſon ( concuſſio ) a. 
ſhaking together, a daſhing 
out, a terrifying, publick 


extortion by threatning. 
CToncuſianary (Fr. cen- 


cuſſionaire) a publick extorci- 


oner, one that ( counterfei- 
ting an authority ) extortz 


gifts from men by threatning 


to puniſn or proſecute their 
offences. 


5 Ccom- 


| 


pa ct. | 


pertaining to a Concubine, | 


— 


- Condenfe (condenſus) thick, 
ot cloſe together 


— — 


| Condenſitie ( condenſtss) 
thickneſs, cloſeneſs, hard- 
neſs. f 
Conders (may ſeem to 
come of the Latin condu- 
cere, i. to conduct or lead) 
are ſuch as ſtand on high pla 
ces near the Sea coaſt, at the 
time of Herring fiſhing, to 
make ſigus with Boughes, or 
ſuch like in their hands, 
to the, Fiſhers, which way 


For that may better appear 
to ſuch as ſtand upon ſome 
high Cliff on the ſhoar, by a 
kind of blew colour, that the 
ſaid Shole makes in the wa- 
ter, then to thoſe that are in 
the ſhips: Theſe are other- 
Wiſe called Huers and Balkers, 
as appears by the Stat. An. I. 
Jac. ca. 23. 

Condic>( condictum) an ac- 
cord or agreement, a compo* 
ſition, and appointment. 


ſawce or ſeaſoning, 

Condiſciple (condiſcipulus ( 
a Schogl-fellow, or Fellow- 
Diſciple. 

Conditaneous (conditanews ) 
that may be ſawced, ſcaſoned, 
or preſerved. 

C ondited (conditas Yauced, 
ſeaſoned, rempered , mixed, 
made ſavory. Bac. * © 
Conditoz ( Late. condio) one 
that ſeaſoneth, ſawceth , or 
rempererh. 

Conditoz (Lat. 4 condo ) 
5 builder, maker, or foun- 

er. 


C mdolence (condolentia) 3 


_ſympa- 


—— 


„— 


the Shole of Herrings paſſeth; 


Condiment (cendimentum) | 


—— 


— 


— 


—— 
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ſympathy , or greif, 2 fel- 


row, 


Comone | 
or 
e 


Condonat 
or pardon. | 
Conducible ( conducibilis) | 
pre fitable, good, which may 
be hired 

Condilome ( condiloma) a 
ſwelling or excreſcent fleſh 
in or about the ſundament, 
proceeding of an inflamma- 
rion. 


Conduct (conda#us) a Paſs- 


(condeno_) to 
give willing- 
y, co forgive 


leading of Souldiers, as Com- 
manders do. Saluus con- 
duflus , a licence of paſſing 
without moleſtarion, or with 
warrant of ſecurity, a ſafe 
conveyance or conduct. 
Cone ( conus) a Geometri- 
col figure, broad beneath, 
and ſharp above, with a cir- 
cular bottom: Alſo any o- 
ther thing, broad bencath , 
and ſmal above. 
q Confabulate (confabulo) ro 
tell tales, to commune or diſ- 
courſe together. 
Conta reation (con farrea- 
tio) aſolemnizing of a Mar. 
riage, a ceremony uſed at the 
ſolemaization of a marriage, 
in token of moſt firm con- 
junction between man and 
Wife, with a Cake of Wheat 
of Barly ; This ceremony i; 
ſtill reraiged in part with us, 
by that which we call. che 
Bride. Cale, uſed at many 
Weddings. 


lowefecling of anothers ſor- | 


port, aguiding. or leading, a | 


mony. IF : 
Confection ( canfe io) 2 


Confarreated ( con farrea- 
mt) married with that cere- 


meaſuring, mingling, or diſ- 
patchin , f 

Con (con fe dero.) ro 
conſent or agree together. 

Conkertion (con fertio) 2 
ſtuffing or filling. | 

Eonfeſſlonary (Fr. Can. 
feſſtonnaire) belonging to, ox 
treating of auticular Confeſ- 
ſion. | ; 

Conflicignt ( confictens )) 
which finiſheth, procureth, 
or worketh. 

Confident ( from confido ) 2 
friend to whom one truſts , 
in whom he hath confidence, 
on whoſe aſſiſtance he relies, 
a ſecond in a fingle Combate; 
it isalſo uſed adjectively. 

Conſigulate ( configu/o) to 
play the Potter, to work in 
| clay: a 

Confines ( conffnia) the 
| end, Bounds orMarches of any 
Country. | 

Coafiſcate , from the Lat. 
confiſco, and that (with the 
Fr. Seer from Fiſcus , 
which originally ſignifies, 2 
Hamper , Pannier „Basket, 
or Freil: Bur metonymical- 
ly, the s Treaſure, 
becauſe it was anciently kept 
in ſach Hampers : And 
though our Kings kept not 
| their rreaſare in ſuch things, 


yet,” as the Romens ſaid, that 
ſach goods as were forfeited | 
to the Emperors Treaſuty for. 


any offence, were bona con- 
feſcata : 


— — 


— At 


i 


of Genius or faacy with an5- 


- * 


«« 


— 
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ſiſcata: ſo we ſay, rhoſe that 
are forfeited ro our Exche- 
quer, are cInfiſceted. See more 
of Goods confiſcate* in Sta unf. 
Pl. Cor. I. 3. ca. 24. 
Conflagitate ( conflagito ) 
co requeſt or defire a ching 


ly. 
Tonflagrant / 1 ) 


burning in loye. 
 Tonflagration ( corflagra- 
tio) a general burniug or con- 
ſaming with fire. 
Txnflutuate ( conflufuo ) 
to flow together, to be un- 
certain what to do. 

| Confluence (confluentia) an 
abun lance of any thing flo u- 
ing or running together, a 
coming thick together. 


| 
| 
| Cnfoz#neous( con forane un) 


of che (am: Coance of Marker 
place. 

C Ingen2r3:13 (congener) of 
one ſtock or kindred, of the 
lame ſort or kind. 

CE onge dellire (Fr. i. leave 
to chooſe) - Ic is 2 meer 
French word, and fignifics| 
in our common Law the King 
pꝛrmiſſi vpn royal to a Dean 
and Chapter in tim: of vaca- 
tion to chuſe a Biſh>p, or to 
an Abbey or Priory to chaſe 
— 5 — or Prior. Fitx. 
nat. Dr. fa. 159. b. 170. b, c, 75: 
See Cowel. 8 
Exgeniality, A likeneſs 


ther; As Sir Hen. VVotton 
ſaies Poets and Painters have 
ilwaies hid a kind of conge- 


importuaately, or caracſt-- 


moſt earneſtly defirigg or 


| 


nizliry.p.254. 


longing to marriage. 


To Congeriate ( from 
congeriet) to heap or lay to- 
gether, to pile up. Feb. 

Congelatibe (congelativus) 
that hath the faculty to con- 
geil. ordryup, * © 

Congiarp ( congiarium ) a 
dole or liberal gifr of a Prince 
or Nobleman to the people, 
be it money or Victuals, The 
Tranſlator of Li vie uſes it, and 
401. for learning. | | 

Conglaciate(conglacio) to be 
frozen, to be id le. 

Tonglobate (con globo ) to 
heap , garher to ether, or 
make round, or Glohe-ljke. 

Conglomerate ( conglome- | 
ro) co wind thread on bot- 
roms, to aſſemble or gather 
together. N 

Conglutinate (conglutino) 
to glew or joyn together. 

Conglutinative,char which 
harh ftrengch to glue together. 
Congratulate (congratulor) | 
to rejoyce with one for ſome 


good fortune; 


Congregate (congrego) to 


gither or aſſemble together, 
to aſſociate. | 


Congreſs ( congreſus ) a 
going with an other to fight, 


an encounter. 


Congruity (congruitas) a- 


greeableneſs, conformity. 


Cangruous (congruut] apt, 


convenient, or fit fot the 
purpoſe. | 


Conical (con ĩcus) belonging 


to Conut, or the Creſt of an, 
Helmet. 5 15 | | 


Coningal ( conjutelis) be- | 


Cen us 


— 


"WP" OI 


e 


as id is c 


ſome publick harm. But in 
| ſpectallyifos. ſuch as have per- 


vel. orlexil.ipirit, to know 


ference or a 


| ſet ved for ſoul, blood, or other 
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. ..Cenjugates ( conjugats ) 
that ipring from one original 
a term in Logick. | 


, Coniugarion : (. conjugatio,) | | 


2 joyning together, a:deriva» 
tion of words of one kind. 
Tov unetton ( conunis') 
a combination, couphyg; or 
knitting rogetber : Alſo the 
part of ſpeech termed - a 
ConjuntFion:;3- a ſentenee 
which hath divers parts toge- 
EP. nc wv | 
- .Conjunctibs ( conjunFivus) 
which. kuits or faſtens toge- 
ther- 1 | 5 
Conjuncture (con jundſura) 
a joyning together. 
Conjuration - ( conjuratio ) 
pounded of (Con | 
and:uro.). ſignifies a compact 
or plot made by perſons comi- 


| bining - themſelves rogether | 


by Qath or Promiſe-:to-do 
our common Law it is uſed e- 
ſonal conference with the Di- 


any ſecret, or to effect any 


called Charmes, withour 
ſapparition. Minſbew, and 
Dalton J. P. 279. , 


or conſpire) rogether,' to ex- 


-| or conjure him by the power 


purpoſe. 48. 3. Elix· ca. 16. 
And tbe ; difference between 
Comjuration and Witchcraft is, 
that the Conjurer ſeems by 
prayer: and invocation of 
Gods:powerful names. „ to 
compel the Devil to ſay. or. 
do what he commands him: 
The Witch deals rather by 2 
friendly and voluntary con- 


him or her, & the Devil or Fa · 
miliar, to have his or. her turn 


gift oſſeted him: So ther 4 
Cenjurer compacts for curio- 
ſiry ro know ſecrets, and 
work marvels ; and the 
Witch; of meer malice 420 do 
miſchief. And both © theſe 
differ from 1xchanters, or Sore 
cerers, becauſe the former.two | 
have perſanal - conference 
with the Devil, and the other 
meddle but with Medicines, 
& ceremonial forms of words 


Conizoz-. or . Cogus30s 
( Lat« cognitor) in Law it. is u- 
ſed in the paiſing of Figes.for 
him that acknowledges the | 
Finez and the Gonizee, is he to 
whom it is acknowledged. 
eſt. nari 1. mb. l. a. Seit. 43. & 
part. 2 fit. Fines Sed. 114. 

C onjure (ces juro) to ſwear 


orciſe a ſpirit» i. to ſwear him 


of anothet, by the names, or 
ſpels they uſe 3 whereas Ad- 
jare is to ſwenr one to, as J 
| adjure, i. ſweat thee to it hy 
mine own power, and con- 
jure by the power of an- 
tber. | 
Conuaſceacy ( from con 
and naſcor)a growing, riſing, or 
ſpringing .rogether, a being 
born together. /ul.Er, _ 
Connexibe ( convexivus ) 
that couples or knits roge- 
ther. © 1 
C onnubial(connv hiali Jper- 
8 — to edlock, or marr 
rying togethet. * 
Con.| 
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riſhmenr, or bringing up. 


— 


„ 8 


* | making, or crying. 
Conſan 


blood, nearneſs in blood. 


do- 
Coaſcenſlon ( conſcenſio) a 
mounting, or climbing up, 
4 leaping on horſe- back. 

Conſciſ oni ( conſciſſio) 1 
cutting or paring. 
. Conſciſfure Gooſeiſſura) a 
gaſh or cuc,areacing in aplace. 
- Conſcious -(caxſciss) cul- 
pable, that is of Conncel, or 
goilry of a thing. © - 


an enrolling, writing, or re- 
piſtring. 3 
Counſeckancaus (conſectane - 
u.) which follows others. 
Conſectarp ( conſeFarium ) 
a brief argument wherein che 
concluſion nceeffirily follows 
the Antecedent; or a thing 
that follows out of another 
already demonſtrated, 
{ Conkaatoz(Lat.) he that 
follows, or purſues. 
Couſecutif' ( conſecutus ) 
_ Conſecutibe 5 following or 
ſuceceding · 
Conſecution (conſecutio) a 
conſequent, order or follow- 


Connutritious 7 connutri- 
ts) that hach the ſame nou. 


3 peeces. 
C ( conqueſtio) a 
complaining,lamenting,moans 


Conſarcinate ( cenſarcins ) 
to patch or peece together, to 


uaſſate ( conguaſſe).co | . 


- (conſangui- | 
nitss ) kindred by birch, or | 


Conſcription ( conſcriptio) 


1 


| ro preſerve, or keep 


ing, Moneth of conſecution. Conlerves (from conſer uo) 
| See Moneth. the juyce or ſubſtance of any 
— * 1 e e thing 
— — — 


Conſemirate Comfemins) 


| ro ſow divers ſecds roge- 
ther- x. 
from 


Conlequentiong 
conſequentia) moſt impor tant, 


neceſſarily followeth. 
 Confervatozs ot the peace 

(eee ce Face 
was an Officer that had 


charge to preſerve the Kings 


Peace, before the time of H. 


Edw. the Third, who firft e- 


rected juſtices of the Eeace 


inſtead of thoſe Conſervators, | 


&c. See Lamb, 
4. 17 ca. 3. Wee? 

Conſervatoz of 
and ſafe Con ducts: ( Conſerva- 
tor induciaram ſaluorum 
'Regis condufluum) : was an Of- 
ficer appointed in every Port 


Lercers A 13 — 
forty pounds fer his "yearly 
FRA ar che leaſt. His 
charge was, to enquire. of all 
offences done -: againſt the 
Kings Truce, and ſaſe Con- 
ducts, upon the mai Sea out 
of the Countries and Fran- 
chiſes of rhe Kings Cinque 
Ports, 2s the Admirals of 
Cuſtom were wont, and ſuch 
other things as are declared, 
An.z. H. 8. ce.6. Touching 
this matter you may read a- 


Cowel. | 
A Coniſerbatozy, a place 


in. Alſo uſed adjectively. 


— * — — — 


— 


— 
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full of conſequence, which. 


—_— 


Eirenarcha | ' 


che Truce 


of che Sea, under the Kings 


nother Stat. An.q, H. 3. cd. 7. 


* 


co 


ching boiled aith 'Sugar, and 
ſo kept. Bull. 


ſirting together, or with o- 
thers. 

Conſigne(conſigno) to pre- 
ſent, exhibire or deliver in 
band, ot into the hands of, 
Ito aſſign over, to gage, of 
pawn. 
Conſiſtozy ( conßſtorium) 

{ fignifies as much as Pretorium 
lor Tribunal, It is commonly 
| uſed for a Council Houſe of 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons, or the 
place of Juſtice in the Court 
{ Chriftianz; A ſeſſion or aſ- 
ſembly of Prelates. 
Conſttton (conß tio) a ſetting 

or planring. 

Conſolidate (conſolido) to 
make ſound that which was 
| broken, ro make whole. 
Conſolidation in our com- 
mon Law, -is a combining or 
uniting two Benefices in one. 
Ain. Alſo a ſtrengthening or 
joyning with. 

Couſdlate ( conſolor) to 
comfort or eaſe ones grief. 

s 'C conſonantes 
litere) letters which have no 
ſound of themſelves, but as 
{ chey are joyned with others, 
b, e, d, c. with all thereſt, 
(except the Vowels) are cal 
led Conſonants. 

Tonſvzt (conſors) one that 
parrakes of the ſame lot, a fel- 
tow or companion. 

Tonſperfion ( conſperſio) a 
ſprinkling abour. 

Conſpurcation (conſpurca- 
tio) a defiling or making foul. 


'Conceſſſon ( conceſſo) a | 


{ 


| 


| 


| fign, 


company 
of Stars together in one 


Conſternation 2 4. 
tio) a great — oniſh- - 


ment; Alſo ſedition or tte 
""Tonftipare (ehe) 

con ſtipo) to 
make thick together, to ſtuff 
together. 

Conftrictive ( conſfricbiuu) 
that hath vertue to ſtrain or 
bind together. 

(conſubſtan- 
nals) of the ſame ſubſtance, 
whereof another is made. 
Conſtetudinal (from con- 
ſuetudo, nw, ) accuſkomed „ 
Wont, uſed. 
Conſuete 
dem. 

Conſul C Lat. from con- 
ſulendo, of giving couaſel) 
a chief Officer among the 
Romans, of which two were 
choſen yearly to govern the 


( conſuet us i- 


City, and command their Ar- 


mies. 
| In Pars, Les Conſuls , a 
fire honeſt and ſubſtantial 
Citizens „ who deretmine | 
all cafes of debe (nor excec> 
diag 4000 li. Toxrnojs :) be- 
tween Merchant and Merch- 
ant: their authority canciaues 
but a year, and the utmoſt 
puniſhmenr they can infli, 
is bur impriſoamenr . Ia midſt 
Cities of Aquitain, the chief 
Governors are termed Confids, 
the reſt of the good Towas 


— 


1 


| id 
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'2s Paris, by the names of Les 
' TadgesU3.Conſuls des Merchands. 
Tonſummate ( conſummo ) 
to make up or accompliſh , 
to · ſum up a reckoning 
onabulate ( contabu lo) to 
plank or floor with boards, to 
joyn together. ; 
. - Contactiot! ( centactio) a 
touching or joyning toge- 
ther, a ſtaining or colour- 
ing - Felth. Hel 
; Contaminate (contamino) 
to violate or diſtain by rouch- 
ing or mixing, to dcfile or 
corrupt. 

Contemerate ( contemers ) 
to violate, or defloure. 


tio) beholding in mind, deep 
mufing of, ſtudy, or medita- 
tion. | 
Contemplatibe (contempla- 
tua) that exerciſes or con- 
ns in contemplation, or ſtu. 


y. | 
Contempozianiſm ( from 
con & temps) the being at 
one and the ſame time; c6- 


exiſteney. 
Tontemporaneoug ) ( con. 
"Contempozary . >tempo- 
| zal i rarius) 


that is in one and the ſame 
time or age. 

1 inate (contermino) 
to lye near or border on a 


in; France have ſuch Conſuls, 


Contemplation (contempla- 


nn. 


tio) a league between .ſtran» 
gers. Dr. Taylor. 

Conteſtate ( conteſtor) ro 
beat or prove by witneſs, to 
witneſs together. 


the .cafrering or rearing of a 
houſe in Sellars, Stories or 
Floors, the boarding or plan- 
king of a houſe. Greg. 
Eontexture (contextura) a 
weaving together, a compoſi- 
tion, the form and ſtile of a 
diſcourſe, a making fit. 
Conttguity ( \rom contig«- 


| us). a touching one another, 


nearneſs, the cloſe being of 
two together. 4:4 
Contiguous ( contigaus) 
that toucheth or is next to, 
verv near. Is 


refraining of ill defires:-.or' 
more ſtrictly, a refraining from 
all things delightful that hin- 


— — 


der perfed ion. — 


a great quantity of Land, con 
tinurd without diviſion of 
Sea, as the Low Countries, to 
Germany, that to Anſtria, Au- 


ſtria ro Hungary. c. Ir 


is otherwiſe called Terra 


firma. 7 | 
Contingent ( contingens ) 


which chanceth, or hapneth. 


Continuity ( continaitas) 
a continuation, whouleneſs;in- 


tireneſs, or intire conjunction. 


place. Contoꝛ ſion ( contorſo) a 
Conterraneous ( conterrane- | | wreſting or wreathing. 
11) that is of the ſame Coun- Continual Claim, is a Claim 
try or land. : made from time to rime,with- 

Conteſſeration ( conteſſera } in every year & day to hone, of 
— — — — — nent rr nent — 


Contignation (contignatio) | 


Eottinency (continentia) 2 


Continent (continent, ſ ubſt.) | 


— 


— 


co 
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other thing, which in ſome re- 
ſpect we cannot attain with- 
out danger: Fot example, if I 
be difleize4 of Land, into 
which (though I have right) 
[ dare nor enter for fear of 
beating , ir behoves me to 
hold on my right of Entry to 
the beſt opportunity of me 
and my Heirs, by approach- 
ing as near it 25 I can once 
every year, as long as I live, 
and ſo I ſave the tight of En- 
try tomy Heirs. Terms of 
Law. 

Contozffon (contorſio) a wri- 
thing, wreſting, or pulling a- 
way. ; 

Contrabanded Goods, pro- 
hibited goods, that ate for- 
bidden to be imported, by 
Proclamation, from the Ital. 
Bando, i. a Proclamation. 

Contramure ( Promurale_) 
an out-wall compaſſing the 
walls of the City, and placed 
before them for the more ſaſe- 
guard, Min. 

Contraſto (Span.contraſta_) 
ſirite, contention, or oppoſi- 
tion. 

Tontratation ( Span. ) a 
Contract, a Bargain. 

A Contratation houſe, is a 
touſe where Contracts or 
Bargains are made. 
Contrectat on ( contrefa_.. 
tio) often touching, handling, 
or treating of. 
Contravention ( from con- 


| fioners heart (as it wer e) to 


| morſeful, 


make ſorry, heavy, or ſad. 
' Contrition (contritio) brui- 
ſedneſs, or wearing with uſe. 
In Divinity it is a perſect ſor- 
row and horror chat a man 
hath for having committed 
ſin, and this, for that he lo- 
veth God with a ſoveraign 
and ſingularlove. 
Or Contrition (ſaith an Au- 
thor ) is when the foulneſs. 
of fin is ſet off onely by con- 
ceiving the goodneſs of 
God, without reflexion vp- 
on reward or pain, 
Contrition ( ſayes another 
Aurhor) is the bruiſing of a 


duſt and powder, through 
unfeigned and deep ſorrow 
conceived at Gads diſpleaſure 
for ſin. 

Tontrite (contritus) worn 
or bruiſed z But is moſt com- 
monly uſed for penitent or 
ſorrowſul for miſdeeds , re- 


Contrucidate ( contrucido ) 

— » to murther, or 
ill. 

Contumacy ( contumacia ) 
diſobedience, ſelf-will, ſtub- 
bornneſs. 

Contumelious ( contumeli 
oſs ) reproacbtul in words, 
ſpiteful.diſdainful. 

Contumulate ( conturilo) 
- bury or incomb toge- 
ther, 


ravento) a coming againſt, a 
ipeaking againſt one, an ac-' 


Contriſtate ( contriſto] to 


1 —— * 
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Contund (contundo)to knock 


or beat in peeces, to ſtrike 
down : And metaphofical» 
ly ro conquer or ſubdue. 
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. Contuffon ( contuſſo ) 4 
L | beating. ! 


C O 


beꝛting, pounding, or bru- | 
ſing. 

|  Convaleſcent{convaleſ. ens) 
that waxeth ttrong, or teco- 
vers health. 

Cendalidate (convalido) to 
ſtrengthen, to confirm, to te- 
cover health. 

Con bene (convenio) to come 
or aſſemble together, to ſum- 
mon one to appear before 2 
Judge. 

Condent See Covent. 
Convemtonal ( con ventio- 
nalis) that is done with 2 
greement, and conſent of di- 
Vers, 

Conventirle ( conventicu- 
lum) a little or p:ivate Aſſem- 
bly, commonly for ill. 
Conbentual (from conven- 
tis) belonging to a Covent 
or multirade refortimg tage- 
ther, as of religious per- 
ſons. 

Conbentual-Church. See 
Pariſh. 

Tonberity ( convexitss ) 
crookednefs, hollownefs Ben- 
ding down on every fide , 
Convexity is the ont*fide of an 
hollow body, as Concavity 
the inſide. In a painted Globe 
of the world, the deſcripti- 
ons are upon the convexity 
— and that face is con- 
vex, the reſt is belly, or con- 
cave. El. Armory. 
Conbiction (cnvi#i9 frem 
| Onvinco ) a proving guilry, 
aud is in our common Law, 
.cirber when a man is 
outlawed, 'and appears and 
conſeſſes, or elſe is found 
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guilty by the Inqueſt, Min. 

Convoke (convoco) to call 
or allemble together. 

Covibial( convivialis) per- 
raining to Feaſts or Ban- 

uers, 

Convocation (convocatio) a 
cilling or afſcmbling toge- 
ther, 

Convocation houſe, is that 
wherein the whole Clergy 
allembled for conſulrari- 
on upon matters Ecclefi- 
aſtical in time of Parlia- 
ment; And as the houſe of 
Parliament, ſo this conſiſted 
of two diſtinct hovſes; One 
called the higher Convocati- 
on-houfe, where the Arch- 
B:ſhops and Bp«.fareſeverally 
by tbemſe lves; The other the 
Lower Convocation-houſe , 
where all the reſt of the Cler- 


— — — 
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| gy were beſtowed. 


Cow. 
See Proloc tor. 

Convop ( Fr.) is moſt 
commonly taken for a compa- 
ny of Souldiers or ſhips for the | 
wafring , or ſafe conducting 
of paſſengers, 

Conbulſion ( convulfi1 ) 2 
drawing together; a pluck- 
ing or (hrinking vp of the ſi- 
| News, as in the Cramp; or 
when the Mouth, Noſe, Eye, 
Lip, or other part is tur- 
ned awry our of irs due 
place. | | 
- EooliſſeBzoth. Sce Cal- 
ts, | 

\Co-operate ( coopero ) to 
labor or work together. 

Co-optate(coopto) ro elect 
or chuſe. 
| 8 
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Coparcencrs ( participes ) 
orherwife called Parceners, in 
our Common Law are ſuch 
as have equal portion in the 
Inheritance of their Anceſt- 
or. Parceners are either by 
Law or Cuſtom 3 Parceners 
by Law, are the iſſue female, 
which(in cafe of no heir male) 
come in equality to the lands 
of their Anceſtors, Bract. l.. 
ca. 30. Parceners by cuftom 
are thoſe, that by cuſtom of 
the Country challenge equal 

rt ia ſuch Lands: As in 
Kent by Gavel»kind, See Lit- 
tleton J. 3+ ca. 1,2 and Britton 
ca. 2. Inciculed, de Heritage 
dwiſable. 

The Crown cf Engjand is 
not ſubject to Co-parcenary. 
An.25.H 8.ca.22. 

If Coparceners refuſe to di- 
vide their common inheri- 
tance, and chuſe rather to 
hold ir joyntly, they are faid 
ro hold in Parcenary of Copar- 
cenary. Lit. fol. 5 6. 

Copal, a kind of white 
and bright Roſin brought 
from the Weſt Indies, where- 
of the people there were wont 
to make perfumes in their Sa- 
crifices : It is hot in the ſe- 
cond degree, and moiſt in the 
firſt, and is uſed here to be 
hurnr agzinſt cold diſeaſes of 
che brain. Bull. | 
Ceple ( copia ) plenty, 2- 
bundance, riches ,cloquence, 
proviſion of things. 
Copiofity (copioſe; a5 plen- 


ty, ſtore, abundance , copi- 


nn. 


oulneſs, | 


© \ „ » — . I 
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ſerve them from the Falling · 


kind of Coral. 


Copulatibe ( copuſati uus) 
which coupleth or joyneth, 
or which may couple or 
joyn. 

Coquettcrie( Fr.) the prar- 
tle or twattle of a pert Goſſip 
or Minx. 

Coquinate (coquiner )to play 
the Cook, to boyl or dreſs 
mear, 

 Tozaage ( coragium ) 13 4 
kind of impoſition extraor- 
dinary , and growing upon 
ſome unuſual accafion, and it 
ſeems to be of certain mea- 
ſures of Corn. For Cora tri- 
tict, is 2 certain meaſure of 
Corn; Bran. | 2. Ca. 26. 

Cozal or Coꝛral (coralli- 
um) There are two principal 
ſorcs hereof, the one white, 
the other red, but the red is 
beſt. It grows like a tree in 
the bottom of the Seca, green 
when under the water, and 
bearing a White berry; and 
when our, turns red. It is 
cold and dry in operation 
good to be hanged about 
Childrens necks, as well to 
rub their Gums, as to pre- 


ſiekneis. Sands 233. There 
iS allo a black and yellow 
See more in 
Dr. Browns Vuk Err. fol. i. 
Cop3rflys. See C o2roſibe- 
A C02bel, Cozbet,or Cox 
bil, In Mafonry isa jntting 
or ſhouldering peece cut out 
in ſtone, as we may (ce in 
wals, co hear up a poſt, dum - 
mer or other weighr, (which | 
in Timber- work, is called a | 
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Bracket or Braggat.) This 
and ſuch like terms of art, 
for the moſt part are taken 
from the fimilitude of Beaſts, 
Birds or ſome living thing , 
which they reſemble, whence 
chis is called a Corbel (from 
the Freneh Corbeau, a Crow 
or Raven) becauſe they were 
wont to make ſuch Jurties 
out of à wall in form of a 
Crow, Min. See Bragget 
Cozban) (Hebr,) a Cheſt 
or dor Coffer in the 
Coꝛbon ) Temple of Hie- 
ruſalem, where the Trea- 
ſure that ſerved ſor the 
Prieſts or Temples uſe was 
kepr. Alſo the treaſure it 
ſelf. The word is uſed in 
Eicon Baſilica» Alſo a gift 
or offering, Mark. 7. it. 
Co:dage (Fr.) Ropes or 
ſtuff ro make ropes of. 


led from Cordova or Corduba 
aCity in Spain. In the I- 
ſlands of Corfica, and Sardi- 


nia, there is a beaſt called 


Muſoli, not found elſewhere 
in Europe, horned like a 
Ram , and skinned like a 
Stag, his skin carried to 
Corduba, and. there dreſſed 
makes our true Cordovan Lea- 
ther. | | 
C02 delier or Cozdilier 
C Fr. ) a grey Frier of the 
Order of St. Francs; So 
called, becanſe he wears a 
rope or cord about his mid- 
dle for a Girdle, ſull of twiſted 
knots. | 
| Copdiner or Cozdwwainer 


| 


D * 


Co2dovan Leather, ſo cal- 


_— 


chat all ſuch as would fol- 


(from the French Cordvan - 
nier ) or from the Lat. co- 
rium, a Skin or Hide) a 
Shoo-maker, a Tanner, or 
Leather-dreſſer , a Curri- 
er. 

Cozeſpond. 
ſpond. 

Coin thian- woꝛk, a ſore 
of Pillars in Architecture. See 
Tuſcan. 

To:nage (from the Lat. 
Cornu, a born) in our Com- 
mon Law ſignifies a kind of 
Grand Sergeancy -, the ſervice 
of which tenure, is to blow 
2 born, when any invaſion 
of the Northern enemy is 
perceived, and by this ma- 
ny hold their Land North» 
ward, about the wal common- 
ly called the Pi#s wall. cam. 
Bri tan,fo. Sog. 

Coz nelian Law. L. Corne- 
lius Sylla, being Dictator, | 
made a Law (among others) 


See Corre- 


low him in the Civil War , 
ſhould be capable of any O- 


they came to their ful years, 
Se. Thoſe kind of Roman 
Laws always took denomina. 
cion from him that proffered 
chem. 

Coꝛneous ( cornevs ) of, or 


horn. 
Cozxnicle (corniculum) a lit- 
tle horn: 
Co:nigeroug ( corniger ) 
horned , having or. wearing 
horns: One of the wine- 


god Bacchus his Epithers ,j | 


becauſ e 


— 
— 


fice or Magiſtracy, before 4 


like a horn, hard, or white as | | 
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| and ſignifies in our Common 
| Lawa ſum of money, or al- 


x»: | to be, that a Corody is allow- 
led towards the maintenance 


| war ſo called. 
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becaulc with drink ing much | f belonging to a Crown. 
wine men grow — Cozollarp ( corellarium ) 


and furious, as horned beaſts, 
whence that Satyrical. 
—-Sumit cornua panper. 
Coznice, a term of Archi- 
tectute. Sec Frize. 
Co:nucopie (Lat.) plenty 
or abundance of all things. 
Coꝛnuted (cornatus) that 
hath horns: alſo Cuckhol- 


ded. 
Coꝛrody 2 comes of the 
C0:0pp $ Lar, corrodo, 


lowance of meat and drink, 
due to the King from an 
Abbey or other Houſe of Re- 
ligion, whereof he is foun- 
der, towards the reaſonable 
ſuſtenance of ſach a one of 
his Servants, being pur to 
his Penſion, as he thinks 
good to beſtow it on. And 
che difference be ween a 
Coroay and a Penfion ſeems 


of any of the Kings ſer- 
vants, that live in the Ab- 
bey 3 2 Penſion is given to 
one of rhe Kings Chaplains, 
for his better maintenance 
in the Kings ſervice , tillhe 
may be provided a Benefice; 
Cow. Of both theſe read 
Fitz, Nat. br, fol. 230, 231 
—_ .. 
Coꝛporal (corporal) that 
ha th, or pertains to the body; 
Alſo an inferior Officer in 


Tozonary ( ceronaris) 


r 


the addition or vantage above 
meaſure, an over- plus, or ſur- 
pluſagez Alſo a ſmal gift or 
largeis beſtowed on the peo- 
ple ar publick Feaſts, 
Cozoner (coronator ) is an 
ancient Officer of this land, 
ſo called becauſe he deals 
wholly for the King and 
Crown. There be four of 
them commonly in every 


ſen by che Free-holders of 
the ſame upon Writ, and 
not made by letters Patents. 
Crompt. Juriſdict. fol. 126. See 
Cow. 

Cozporeal (corporeus) that 
hath a body, or pertaining to 
the budy. 

Cozpozature ( corporatura) 
the quantity, faſhion, or con- 
ſtitution of the body, 
Coꝛrade (corrado) to ſcrape 
— „ to take away or 
poil. 

Co zraſibe (cor raus from 
corrado) which ſcrapes to- 
gether, ſhaves or ſpoils: This 
word is many times miſta- 
ken for Correfive » from Cor- 
rodo, 

Coꝛrelatibes (correlativa ) 
Relatio (according to the 
Philoſophers_) is, Cujus totym 
eſſe eft ad aliud eſſe, whoſe whole 
being is to be to another, 
whence Correlatives are ſuch 
things as are murually 
one to another, and cannot 
bee, nor bee explicated, 


bart in order to one another. 
L 3 


County, and they are cho- | 
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that may be gaawn or eaten 


{gnawing or cating about, 
| biring , as ic were a ni 
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As Father and Son, ſuperior | 
and inferior, Husband and 
Wiſe, t. | 

Eozreption ( correptio ) a 
correcting in words, & rebu- 
king, a ſnatching away. 

Coꝛreſpond ( correſpondeo, 
i. concorditer reſpondeo) to an- 
(wer concordingly, agreeing. 
ly, or in the ſame proportion, 
to accord or conſent together, 
to run one and the ſame 
courſe together. 

Cozreſpondent, agrecable, 
proportionable, or anſwer- 
able to another thing. 

Eozridoz, A curtain in 
Fortification. 

Cozrigible ( corrigibilis) 
chat may be cotrected, or a- 
mended. 

Coꝛribals (corri vales) they 
who have water from, or uſe 
the ſame River - And meta- 
phorically- a Competitor 
in love, or they that 
love one and the ſame wo- 
man. 

Cozribality ( corrivali tas) 
the love of a Corti val, a cor- 
rivalſhip. 

Coꝛz roboꝛate (corroboro.) to 
make ſtrong, to harden or 
confirm. 

Tozrode (corrodo) to gnaw 
about, to eat away? Alſo to 
back bite. | 

Coꝛrodible ( corrodibilis ) 


pe EET 


away. Vul.Er, 
Tozroſſbs ( corroſpuvs } 


| ping the very heart ; Alfo'a 


fretting plaiſter, or any thing, 
which being laid to the body, 
raiſech bliſters, and makes ir 
fore. Bull. 

Cozrugatton ( cragatio ) 
2 Wrinkling, or furrowing 
of the skin, a frowning. 

TCozſarp (Fr. Corſaire ) 2 
Courier. 

Cozflce (from the Ital. Cor- 
ſalletto) armor for the breaſt, 
and back, 

Coꝛticated ( corticatis ) 
that hath a rind or bark. 

Cozbine ( corvinus ) per. 
raining to, . or like a Ra- 
ven or Crow; black as a 
Crow, 

Coꝛuſcant (coruſcans) gli. 
ſtering, ſhining, or light- 
ning. 

Co:uſcation ( coruſcatio ) a 
flaſh of lightning, or a kind of 
ſeeming ſparkling fire, which 
appears in Mines by night. 
Tis C faith an Author) a 
gliſteping of fire, rather then 

re indeed, and a glimmer- 
ing of lightning rather then 
lightning itſelf. Gal. | 

Eozbetta (Ital.) a pran -; 
cing, or continual dancing 
of a Horſe of Seryice. Hence 
to corvet, is to leap or 
prance, asa Horſe of Service 
dorh. 

Coꝛpbants ( Corybantes } 
Cybeles, or Cybelles Prieſts, 
ſo called from Corybantis , 
one of her firſt Atten 

nts. 

To phy the Corybant, is 


' {ro run madly up and down, 


playing on a Cymbal, and 
wp 
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wagging the nead, 3s — 
Priefis were wont to do; 
Allo to ſleep with open 
eyes. 

Coſcinomancy (cſcrnoman- 
tia ) 2 diving by a Sieve, 

C.- Ignificative (from con 
and figmfico) of the ſame f1g- 
nification with ancther 
thing. 

Coſmos (Gr) mundus the 
world. Hence _— 
Coſmarchy £7 coſmarchia ) 
the power of the Devil »| 
the government of the 

World. 

Coſmical ( coſmicus) of 
the world, worldly. | 

In Aſtronomy we term 
that the Coſmical aſcenſion 
of a Star, when it ariſeth 
together with the Sun, or 
the ſame degree of the Eclip- 
tick, wherein the Sun abides. 
Vul Er 224. 

Coſmodelpte , May be de- 
rived from x97uG- mundu , 
and q-, timidus or miſer; 
and fo Engliſhed, one fear- 
ful of the world, or a worldly 
wre ich. 

Coſmography ( caſinogra- 
phia) the deticription of the 
world in general. This art, 
by the diſtance of the Cir- 


| 


— , 
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cles in Heaven, divides the 
Earth under them into her 
Tones and Climats, and by 
the elevation of the Pole, 
confiders the length of the 
day and night, with the 
perfect demonſtration of 
the Suns riſing and going 


graphus ) a deicriber of the 


| verſity of the noon Tides, 


| graphy,and Geography, firſt part 


or ſuch like in. 


|ing, or lying on the ground. 


| aſſembled tegether: 
| amo dwelling 


| reen, viz, twelve and the 


— — 


| | Conſeſſor. 
Lg 


nandicd by Pliny in his Nat u- 
ral Hiſtory. 
Cofmographer ( coſmo- 


world. 
Coſmographical pertain- 
ing to Colmography. 

Coſmology (Gr. )a ſpeak- 
ing of the world, 


Cofmopolite (from Coſ 
mos and Polites. i. Cives) 2 
Citizen of the world; or Coſ- 

a 


mopolitan. 
. is 


Coſmcmetry ( Gr. 
thus defined,Coſmometry ſhews | 


meaſuriag of the world. 


the reaſon of the world, 


by meaſures of degrees and 
minutes of the Heavens, 
and the differences of Cli- 
mats days and nights, the 
elevation of the Poles, di- 


| 
| 
ani ſhadows in Dyals, and 
divides ir felf into Coſing | 


Treaſury. | 
Coſttel or Caſtre!, a 
kind of bottle to carry wine 
Ecuchant (Fr.) conch- 
See Levant, and Couch- 
ant. 

Covent or C inbent (con- 
ventus) a multitude of men 
The 
whole number of religious 
in one 

ouſe together, which ac- 
cording ro Chaucer in the 
Sompners Tale, is bur thir- 


A 
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A Cloiſter or Abby of 
Monks or Nuns. Hence 
Covent- Garden took denomi- 
nation, becauſe it belon- 
ged to that Covent or reli- 
gious houſe, which is now 
called White: hall, which (if 
I miſtake not) was 2 Pri- 
ory heretofore of Dominican 
Friars, 

Eoverture , is a French 
word, and ſignifies any thing 
that covers, as Apparrel, 
a Coverlet, Cc. — our 
Common Law, it is particu- 
larly applied to the eſtate 
and condition of à married 
woman, who by the Laws 
of the Realm is in poteſtate 
vir; , under coverture or Co- 
vert baron, and therefore diſ- 
abled to make any bargain or 
contract, without her hus- 
bands conſent or privity, or 
without bis allowance or 
confirmation. 
tulo, per totum. 

Coutant ( Fr. ) gliding, 
flipping, flowing gently a- 
long. 

Count ( Fr. Comte ) an 
Earl. 

CTouldꝛap, is the name 
of a nuble Houſe belonging 
to the Lord Viſcount Moun- 
tague in Suſſex; In French 
jr ſignifies a Haſel wood, or 
Grove, whence perhaps it 
took denomination, 

 ounter-compane , a 
term jo Herauldry, as if 
you fay, a Croſs Counter» 
compone, this is as much as 
to ſay, a Croſs ccmpoun» 


| 


Brook. hoc ti- | 


ded of two ſundry colours, 
or three, See Arcidence of Ar- 
mory, fol. 54. | 

The Counter or Contoz, 
Is the name of two Priſons 
in London, wherein Debtors 
and others for miſdemea- 
nors are Impriſoned; ſo cal- 
led from the French word 
Compter, which comes fre m 
the Lat. Computare, becauſe 
whoever ſl ps in there, muſt 
be fure to account and pay 
well roo, cre he get our, 
Min. 

Contoz,alſo in high Dutch, 
is locus ſecluſas, a Priſon. 

Countermure or Counter 
ſcarf in a fortified Town , 
is a bank of a Dirch or 
mount oppoſite againſt the 
wall. Sce Contramure. 

A Counterrownd ( Fr. 
contreronde) when one round 
goes one way, and another 
another. Alſo a certain 
number of Officers or Com- 
manders, going to vific 
the Watch of the Corps de 
guard, Sentinels, or the Rounds, 
to ſee if they be diligent 
in perſorming their duty. 


* Fr. 
or Contre- 
Countcrtallie taile) a 


Tally to confirme or » con- 
ture anocher Tally. Ir is a 
peece of wood which the one 
party keeps, that is cut off 
from another peece kept by 
the other party; And fo 
when both meet with their 
Tallies, they ſcore up the 
aumher of whar is delivered 
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and received, by cutting a 
norch with a knife. Min. 

Coupant (Fr.) cutting, 
cleaving, lopping, mowing, 
carving. 

Court=Waron (Curia Ba- 
ronis/ is a Court that ever) 
Lord of a Mannor ( which 
in ancient times were called 
Barons) hath within his own 
Precindts ; Of this, and Court 
Leer, read Kitchin, 

Courtiſan ( Fr.Courtiſane) 
a Lady, Gentlewoman, or 
waiting woman of the Court; 
Alſo (but leſs properly) a pro- 
fe Ned Strumpet, famous (or 
infamous) Whore- 

Courteſy of England (Lex 
Anglie) is uſed with us for a 
Tenure. For if a min mar. 
ry an Inhererrix ſcized cf 
Land in Fee.fimple, or in 
Fee · tail general, or as Heir 
in Taile ſpecial, and gets 2 
child of her, tbat comes a- 
live into the world, though 
both it and his Wife die forths 
with, yet if ſhe were in poſ- 
leſſion, he ſhall keep the 
land 24 his life, and 
is called Jennant by the 
Courteſſe of England. Glan - 
vil. l. 7 ca. 18. Littleton I. 1. ca. 4. 
Cow. 1 

Courtilage 417 Curti- 
lage ( cartilegivm )) ſignifies 1 
a Garden, Yard, Field or 
peece of void ground lying 
near, and belonging to a 
Meſſuage. We$.par.z. Symbol. 
Titul. Fines Secb. 26. 

Coutheutlaugh, is he that 
wittingly receives a man out- 


5 lawed, and cheriſhes or hides 


him. In which caſe, be was 
in ancient times ſubject to 
the ſame puniſhment, that 
the Out-law himſelf was. 
Bratton, I, 3. tract. 2, ca. 13. 
nu.2. It is compounded of 
the old Saxon word ( Ton- 
the) i. known, and (At- 


laugh) an out law, as we now 


call him. Cow, 

C rabbat (Fr.) is properly 
an Adjective, and ſigniſie; 
comely, handſome, gracious; 
But ĩt is often uſed Subſtan- 
tively for a new faſhion- 
ed Gorger which women 
Wear. | 
Cranage ( .cranagium 5 
is 4 liberty ro uſe a Crane, 
for the drawing up Wares 
from Veſlels at any Creek 
of the Seca or Wharf un- 
to the land, and to make pro - 
fir of it. It ſignifies alſo the 
money paid and taken for the 
ſame. New book of Entries. 
fol. 2. col. 3. 

Cranp (crantum) the bone 
of the head, the skul or brain- 
pan. 

Trapulent ( crapulentus ) 
ſurfeiciog or oppreſſed with 
ſurfeit. 

Craſis (Gr.) acomplexi- | 
on, temperature or mixture 


of natural humors. 


Craffe( craſſus ) groſs, thick, 


fleſny, dull. 


Craſſitude (craſſitudo) 
fatneſs, thickneſs, or groſ- 
neſs. 

Eraſlity. Idem 


Craſſulent ( craſſulentus) 
ful\ 


— 


_ 


| | 


| 


| 


how many landing places you 


creaking, craſhing or ratling | 


| puſculum) pertaining to twi- 
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| full of groſsnefs, very far. 

Craſtinate ( craſtino ) to 
delay from day to day,to pro- 
long. 

Creante (Fr.) truſt, faith, 
bellef, confidence ; allo 
credit, rc. Chancer. 

Creanſour ſigniſies a Cre- 
ditor, viz. him that truſts a 
nother with any debr, be it in 
| mony or wares. Old Nat, br. 
fol. 67. ; 
| Cred2ons ( creber ) fre- 
quent, often, accuſtomed, u- 
ſual. 

Crebꝛity ( crebritas) a 
multitude, oftenneſs, mani- 
foldneſs. 

Tredulity ( cretulns ) 
lightneſs ur raſhneſs to believe 
any thing 
Creek (crepido) ſeems to 
be part of a Haven, where any 
thing is landed or disbur- 
thened from the Sea. 86 that 
when you are our of the main 
Sea, within the Haven, look 


have, fo many Creeks may be 
ſaid to belong to that Haven. 
See Cromp, Juriſdifions fel. 
110. 4. 


Crepitatfon ( nad) a 


noiſe. 


Crepuſtulous F from cre- 


tght in the evening or mor- 
ning. Br. | 
Trelcent (creſcens) grow- 
ing, increaſing , waxing big- 
ger. | | 


Creſſant ( Fr. croiſſam) in 


Heraldry it fignifies the New - 


3 ——_— 
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Moon, or the Moon in time 
of waxing or increaſing, 
ſometimes taken for a halt: 
Moon. 

Creſſet. An old word uſed 
for a Lanthorn or burning 
beacon. Min, 
| Eretan (Cretenfis ) an in- 
hibitant of the iſland of Can 
dy or Creet, alſo a lyer, becauſe 
choſe of that Iſland are elpe- 
cially noted to be tainred 
with that vice, as St. Paul ob- 
ſerved of them out of Epi 


menides: Kpñ rte a6 · Lusut, 


. Mel. hdg peS df paar. 


Cretical (from Creta) be- 


longing to a Cretan or lyer. 

Creticiſm or C retiſm, the 
Art of coyning or inventing 
lyes. Raw. I. 5. fol. 650. 

Criminous ( criminoſus ) 
ready to accuſe, blame-wor- 
thy, full of crime. 

Trible (cribrum) a Sive 
to fifr Corn, 


Crinal (crinalis) belong- 


ing to the hair. 
Erined ( from crinis ) in 
Heraldry ir ſignifies hayred. 
Crinigerous ( criniger ) 


that hach or weareth hair. 


Crinoſitp (crinoſts) hairi- | 


neſs. 


Criptick See Cryprick. 


Crifts Gr.) judgement: | 
In Phyſick ir ſigniftes a ſud · 
dain change in a diſeaſe , or 


the confli& between nature 
and ſickneſs; that is, the time 


when either the Patient be- 
comes ſuddainly well, or ſud- | 


dainly dyes, or waxerh bet 
ter or worſe, according to rhe 


ſtcength | 


ö 
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1 


| 


| 
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ſtrength of his body and vi- 
olence of the diſeaſe. 

Criſm. See Chriſm. 
Eniſpin or Creſpin a proper 
name for a man, and the name 
of a certain Saint, who is Pa- 
cron to Shoo- makers. Cotg. 


Criſpitude (criſpitudo) cur- | 


ledneſs. 
Criſt (criſta) a Creaſt, 
a Tuft, a Plume, 
Criſtal ( cryſtallus) a Mine- 
ral tubſtance like cleer glaſs 
or ice. There are two kinds 
dbereof; one which grows 
upon extream cold Moun- 
tains, being there congealed 
like Ice, by the Mineral ver- 
tue of the place, As Alber- 
tis writes. Another that 
grows in the earth in ſome 
places of Germary, See more 
of the nature and properties of 
it in Dr. Browns Vulgar Errors. 
[.2. cap. 1. | 
Eriſtalline (cryſtallizes) 
whice and tranſparent as cry- | 
ſal, or of or belonging to 
cryſtal. The Cryſtalline hu- 
mor is ſeated in the midſt of 
the eye, and of around fi- 
gure , ſomewhat flattened 
both before and behinde; it 
is the firſt inſtrument of ſight, 
anda glaſs wherein the ſpirit 
imagines and judges of the 
E. ww Cot. 
| olo crithologia 
the btfice of 33 e d 
fruits of Corn. 

Critieal or Judicial days 
(dies critici ) are when the 
diſeaſe comes to the Criſes or 
judgement ofa mending or im · 


* rrnns 


pairing , and they are the 
fourth and ſeventh days; be- 
cauſe in them the Phyſu ian: 
ule to judge of the danger of 
a diſeaſe: But the ſeventh is: 
accounted the chief Critical 


or ſign, what the ſeventh day 


der of weeks thus; in the 
firſt week the fourch day is 


day, and the fourth a roken 


will be, if the Patient live ſo 
long, This account mult be 
made according to the num- | 


the roken or Critical of the 
ſeventh day. In the ſecond 
week the eleventh is the Cri» | 
tical of the fourreenth. In 
the third, the ſeventeenth is 
the Critical of the twentyeth, 
(for Hippocrates reckons the 
twentyeth day for the laſt of 
the third week In the fourth, 
che twentyfourtk is the Crĩti- 
cal of the twenty ſeventh 3 
and ſo fortk to an hundred. 
Bull. ö 
Cxitick. Taken Adjective- 
ly is the ſame with Critical. 
Bur Subſtantively ir ſignifies 
one that takes upon him to, 
cenſure or judge of other, 
mens acts or works written. 
Criticiſm. The Art of, 
judging or cenſuriag mens 
words, writings, or actions: 
alſo a quillet or nicity in 
judgement. | 
Eroller. A Biſhops ſtaffe, 
ſo called either from the 
French Croce , Croſſe, of the 
figure of the Croſs which it 
hath, or from Croce, wttich 
in our old Engliſh ſignifies a 


ſhepherds Crook, becauſe 
: Biſho 


„ 
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kawing of Crows, Rooks, or 
Ravens» 

Crocitation. 1dem, 
Eroiles (cruce ſigaati) Pil- 
grims/ See Croyſado. 
Cronieal. See Chronical. 
| - Cronographie. Sce Chro 
nographie. 


ew2 muſcles of the Temples, 
Crotchet (Fc. Crochet) a 
meaſure of time in Muſick, 
containing in quantity a quar- 
ter of a Sembrief,or to quar- 
ters. It is ſometimes uſed 


the brain : as we ſay, his 
bead is full of Crotchets. 

| Eroyſado (tr.Groyſad:) an 
expedition of Chriſtians, aſ- 
ſembled our of divers Coun- 
rries (by preachings and the 
| Popes Bulls ) againſt the 
Turks or other Llnfidels ; 
rermed fo, becauſe every one 
of them, hen he undertakes 
the journey, accepts of, and 
wears on his Caſſock or coat 
Armor, the badge of the 
Croſs. Cot. | 
Cruciferoug (cracifer) he 
that bears che Croſs. 
Crouched (Sax.) croſſed 
or marked with a Ccoſs, bleſ- 
ſed; hence the name of 
Crouched Fryers, becauſe they 
wear the fign or picture of a 
Croſs or Crouch. 

Cruciate ( crucio ) to tor- 
ment, to afflict or vex. 


Erocation (crocatio) the 


| 


Crotaphites (Chrotaphitæ) the 


for a whimſey or idle fancy of 


| 


Cruditp (crudits) ra uneſs 
| of ſtomach, indigeſtion.” | 


| C R C U 
Bifhops are ſpiritual Paſtors Crude (cruds ) raw, freſh, 
or ſhepherds. not ripe, nor digeſted. 
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Cruoꝛ (Lat) blood drop- 
ping our of a wound. 
Crural(cruralis ) belonging 
to the legs, knees, or thighes. 
Cruũble or Truzet (Fr. 
Creuſet) a Cruet; or little 
carthen por wherein Gold- 
ſmiths melt their filver. 

Cruftacequs (from cruſta) 
pertaining to the cruſt, hard 
ſhell or pill of any thing. 
Doctor Brown in his Vulgar 
Errors, cals Lobſters, Shrimps, 
creviſes, c. Cruſtaceous ani- 
mals. 

Crpptical (crypticus) hid- 

Crpptick 

Cryptography ( Gr. ) a 
deſcription of ſecrecy, or ſe - 
cret things. 

Eryptology (Gr.) whiſ- 
pering, or ſecret ſpeech or 
communication. 

Erpſtal. See Criſtal. 
Cubebes (Fr.) à certain 
fruit ſold by Apothecaries like 
pepper. It comes out of In- 
dia, and is hot and dry in ope- 
ration. Bul. 

Cubicular ( cubicularis ) 
perraining to the Chamber. 
Cube (cubus) a Geometri- 
cal body or figure tour ſquare 
like a Dye. | | 
Cubick(cubicus) ſquare like 
2 Dye. ; 
Cubicularp(cubicularis Jper- 
raining to the Chamber. 

Cubite (cubitum) the length 
of the Arm from the elbo to 
the end of the middle finger, 


and half lengch 


which is uſually about [a foot 


den or (ecret. | 


Tubiture | 


* 


Cuerpo, without a Cloak. 


ä 


3 
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Cubiture ¶cubitura) a lying 
down. 

Cuchanel or Cutctoneale 
(Fr Coachemil. Lat. Coccus) 2 
king of grain of great value, 
wherewith our Dyers dye 
Scarler or Crimſon colcur 
in grain, as we call it. 
Scme ſay it is a little worm 
bred in the fruir of a cettain 
tree. | 
Cue. The laſt woid of an 
Actor, which gives the hint to 
him that is to enter next; al- | 
ſo an item when any cne ſhall / 
begin to ſpeak. 

Cucullated ( cucullatus ) 
hcoded, weating a hocd. Br. 

Cucubate (cucubo) ro make 
a noiſe like an Owl, to-howl 
or whoop. 


Cucrpo (Sp.) 


a body ; en 


Cuinage, is a word uſed 
for the making up of Tin, in- 
ro ſuch faſhion as ir is com: 
monly framed into for its car- 
ryage into othet places. An. 
it. H. C4 Com, 

Cuiraſsier (Fr.) one arm» 
ed withCuirats,moſt common. 
ly ſpoken of horſemen, 

Cuirats, Curets or Coz 
Nets, (Fr. cuirace) armor for 
the breaſt and back. 

Culdeys ( a corruption 
from Cultores Dei. i. worſhip» 
ers of God) an ancient Reli- 
gious people in Scotland, fo 
called. Broughton , fol. 388. 
G yaldus Cambrenſis Topograph. 
Hi beynia Diflin 2.Cap.q«teſti- 
fies, that in Ireland there was 
a ella, cu pauci celibes, qnos 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Celicolas , vel colideos wocant, 
devote deſerviebant. 

Culinary (calinarivs) be- 
onging to the Kitchin, Vu. 


7 | 

Culliis (Fr. cclz) a broth 
of boyled meat ſtrained, fit for 
a ſick or weak body. 

Culetage (Fr.) burreck- 
ſtirring, taylwagging, Le- 
chery. 

Culminate (culmino)) to 
ccme to the top or higheſt. 

Cullion-kead. See Baſtian. 

C uipabie (cu pabilii) wor- 
thy of blame. 

Cultibate (cu/to) to plow 
or Till. 

Culture (cu/tura) husbane 
dry, tillage, dre ſſing or trim- 
ir g. 

Cumini⸗ $ecoz (Lat.) a 
niggard, cloſc-fift , pinch- 
peny, Or miſer. Bac. 

Tulvertail A ſirong kind 
of building, by ſaſtning boards 
or timber with artificial 
j oynrs,ſo firmly together, that 
they cannot fall aſunder. 
Bul. 
Cumulate (cumulo) to 
make a heap, to gather toge- 
ther, to increaſe. 

Cumbie (frem the Fr. 
Comble j. Cumulus, or from the 
Sp. Cumbre ) tte rop-ſulneſs, 
height or overplus of any 
thing. Mr. Howel. 

Cuncatton (cun#:tio)-de- 
layieg, lingring or deferring. 

Eunicufoug ( cuniculoſus) 
full of holes or mines under 
the ground, full of Conies, 


Cupidit r“ 


ti. 
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vetouſneſs, luft, deſire, wan 
ton aſſection 

Cupidinoug? (cpidut) co- 

Cuptdous vetous, de- 
firovs, greedy, 

Cupglaſs 4 hollow 

or round 
 Cuppinggiaſs) glaſſe 
With a hole ia the bottom, u- 
ſed by Phyſicians ſometimes, 
to draw blood ar wind aut of 
the body, for it ſucks with 
great ſtrength, by reaſon of a 
_ flame of fire made in it. 

He 

Cupulo (Ir. cypula) 3 high 
Arch or round vault of any 
Church houſe or ſteeple ; 
fome have abuſively uſed i / for 
a ſpire or pinacle of a ſtee- 
ple. Sands. 

Curteto Comes of the 
French Couvrir, i. to cover 
and feu, (rhe fire) we uſe it 
for the eight o'th clock Bell, 
or an evening Peal, by which 


—_— 


yeer of his reign, willed eve- 
ry man to take warning for 
che raking up his fire, and 
putting out his light. So 
that in many places at this 
day, where a Bell is cuſtoma- 
bly rung towards Bod - time, 
it is faid to ring Curfew. 
Stowe Annals. and Sir Rich. 
Baker. fol-34. 

Eurranto ( ab huc C illuc 
Currendo, Fr. Conrante) a run» 
ning dance, a French dance, 
different from what we call a 
Country dance. 


—— 
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'C fpldity (cupiditas) co. 


the Conquerour in the firft | 


rn 


Curricurre or Curricurro, | 


dia. Herb. 


for a ſtrait of the Sea. 


Curteſp of Engl. 
Courteſy. 


edneſs, deformity. 


Chariots. 
a ſting. 
end. 


ſwear to come out ate 


of her, in Rider. 


— — II—=I2 P 


e kind of Boar ( almoſt like 
our Bargrs) in the Eiſt- In- 


Current (cur7ens) running: 
Fr is allo uſed Subſtantively, 
fora ſwif: running ſtream of 
water, and ſometimes taken 


| Curtizan. Sc e Cour iiſan. 
| Curtilage, See 1 
e 


Curbitp (cxruita) crook- 


Curntes (Lat. from Currus 
2 Chariot) were thoſe Roman 
| | Senators, who, being of higt - 

er dignity then the reſt, were 
wont for greater honor fake, 
to be carryed to Court in 


Cuſpe (cuſps) the point of 


any thing, as of a weapon 3 


Cuſpidate ( cuſþido) to 
point or make ſharp ar the 


Cuticular (cutienlaris) full 


of porcs or lictle holes , for 


C pbele, the mother of the 
Gods, c. See the many 
games and particular Fables 


Cycle (cyclus) a round or 
circle. In Aſtronomy it is 
thus defined. The divifion 
of the yeer into 52 weeks, be 
cauſe it ſers off one day ſuper- 
numerary, makes an alterati- 
on in all the reſt; ſo that the | | 
days of the week ( which 
. | uſe to be afligned by the let. 

ters of the Alphabet) 


fall 


nor 


— | 
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not alike in ſeveral yeers; but 
Sundaythis yeer, muſt fall out 
on the next yeers Munday, 
and fo forward till ſeven yecrs 
and (becauſe the Biſſextile 
ſuperads another day every 
fourth yeer) till four times 

ven, that is, 28 yeers be 
gone about. This revolution 
is called the Cycle of the Sun, 
raking name from Sunday, the 
letter whereof (called rhere- 
fore Dominical ) it appoints 
for every yeer. It is found 
by adding nine (for fo far the 
Circle was then gone about) 
to the yeer of cur Lord, and 
dividing the whole by 28, ſo 
to the yeer following 1639, 
if nine be added, rhe numerus 
fadtus will be 1648, which, di- 
vided by 28, leaves 24 for the 
Cycle of the Sun. 

The Cycle of the Moon is 
the revolution of 19 yeers, in 
which ſpace ( though not 
preciſely) the Lunations re- 
cur. For becauſe of the Sun 
and Moons unequal motions, 
the changes falling out in- 
conſtantly; the time of con- 
junction could not be ſtill the 
ſame. This variety the An- 
cients perceiving to be peri 
odical, eudeavoured to com. 
prehend what Circle it made 
in going about. The learned 
Meton, finding the Revolution 
was not compleated in leis 
time, then the ſpace of 19 
yeers, ſet forth his Ennedeca- 
etris, within the Circle wher- 
of the Lumations (though 


| nor exactly) do indeed recur, 


Lo ů - 
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ſo that if the quadrature of 
che Moon ſhall fall out as this 
day of this yeer, the like 
ſhall return again, the ſame 
day of the 19 yeer ſucceeding. 
This Cycle is therefore called 
Cyclus decennovennalis , and 
from the Autbor Ann, Me- 
tonicus; from whoſe Achenians 
che Egyptians may ſeem to 
havereceived it, 2s the Romans 
from them, in Letters of gold; 
from whence (if not from the 
more precious uſe of it) it 
obtained to he called, as ir ſtill 
is, the numerus auren or Gol- 
den number. It was made 
Chriſtian by the Fathers of 
the Nicene-Council, as being 
altogether neceſſary to the 
finding out the Neemenia P a: 
chalis , upon which the Feaſt 
of Eaſter, and all the move- 
able reſt depended. It feff is 
found by adding an unite to 
the yeer of our Lord, and di- 
viding the whole by 19. the 
remainder ſhall be the Cycle 
of the Moon; or if nothing 
remain, the Cycle is out, chat 


{ is nineteen. Mr. Gregory , de 
| Eris & Epochis p. 13. 
C yxclometrp ( cxclomew ia) 


2 meaſuring of Circles. 


CE pclopedy (cyclopedia) che 
univerſal knowledge of ali 


| Sciences, 


C pciops {(cyclopes) an an- 
cient and big bon d fort of 
| people, which bad bur ane 
eye, and that in the midſt of 
the forchead , inhabiring the 
Iſland of Sicily: the Poets 
becavic 


called them Gyants , 
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ſtature,of which rank was the 
ſo much famouſed Polyphemus, 
that with ſuch humanity en- 
tertained Viyſſes and his Com- 
panions. Rider. Hence 

T pclopick?} belonging to 

Cypclopean F thoſe Gyants 
or Cyclops ; Monſtrous, one- 
eyed. furious. Eicon Baſil. 

C plinder ( cylindrus) 2 
Geometrical figure round and 
long, conſiſting from top to 
roe, of two cqual parallel 
Circles: alſo it is taken for 
that part of the bore of a 
Gun, which remains empty, 
when the Gun is loaden, a ro- 
ler to beatClods. 

Tylindzical, pertaining to 
or like a cylinder. Ful. Er, 

Tymace (cymatiam) a kind 
of Pillar fo graven , that the 
carved work reſembles the 
waves; or a ledge or outward 
member in Architecture, fa- 
fhioned ſomewhat like a Ro. 
man 8, and termed a Wave or 
Ogee. 
Tymbal ( cymbalum ) was 
a kind of inſtrument, compo- 
ſed of thin plates of braſs, 
with certain ſmall bars of I. 
ron, faſtened and crols billet; 
ed in the plates, wherewith 
they made a great noiſe. O- 
thers think Cymbals are bells, 
which according to the opi- 
nion of ſome, were conſecra. 
red to the ſervice of the 


Cauſſinus. 
Cymraecan (from the Br. 


they were people of a mighty | 


mm 
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pollo and the Sun are called 


Church by Pope Sabinian. | 


brian, Welſh or Britiſh; Mr. 
How ; 
Cymbaliſt (cymbalifies) he 
that plays on the Cymbals, 
Cpnanth:opte (Gr.) 1 fren. 
Zy which makes a man baunr 
unfrequented places, with a 
conceit, that he is turned in · 
to a dog. Cotgr. 
Cpnical? (cynicus )dogged, 
Cpnick { curriſh or chur- 
liſh like a dogs» There was 
in Gteece an old Se& of Phi- 
loſophers called Cynicks, firſt 
inſtituted by Antiſthenes; and 
were ſo called, becaule they 
did ever bark at, and rebuke 
mens vices, and were not fo 
reſpective in their behavior as 
civiliry required. Diogenes 
was fo famous in this kind of 
Philoſophy , that he was (ur- 
named the Cynick, ; 
Cyn'geticks ( cynegetica ) 
books treating of hunting: 
whereof Oppianus wrote four. 
C pnocephaliſt (o nocerha · 
lis) a beaſt like an Ape, but 
having the face of a dog: a 
Babion. 
Cvynolure( cynoſura)a figure 
of ſtars in Heaven. Mr.Brough- 
ton in his Eccleſ. hiſtory. 
Cynthug. A hill in Delos. 
where Latona brougbt forth 
Apollo and Diana, whence A- 


Cynthias z Diana and the Moon 
Cynthia. 

Cyprine (cyprinus ) of or be · 
longing to the Cyprefs-Tree, 
which tree is deſtinated to 
the dead ; in that, being once 


Epmraeg i. Welſh ) Cam 


3 


— — 
* — 


cut, it never re-flouriſheth. 
en: 


| D A D A 
Cyſtique Mein. See in eine. | | to the skin of the head, & ol. 
D. ten hang about the hairs. 
Abuze, a weapon like 24 | They are cauſed by ſalt flegm 
Mace, carryed before the or ſome other cotrupted hu- 
| | grand Turk. mors, piercing inſenſibly the 
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Dacple (dachylu: ) a foot 
in a Verſe conſiſting of three 
ſyllables, the firſt long, and 
the two laſt ſhorr,as, Carmina. 
Alſo a Date, the fruit of the 
Palm. Tr ee, 

Dadylogie ( daylogia ) 
finger. talk, ſpeech made with 
the fingers. | 
A Dagſwain(gauſape)a rough 
Mantle or hairy Garment. Rid. 
Dagon. The Idol of the 
philiſtmes, mentioned in the 


Old-Teſtamene. It had a 
mans face and a fiſhes body. 

Dalmatick (Dalmarica ve- 
ſts) the veſiment of a Dea- 
con or ſub- Deacon, proper» 
ly belonging to his Order; 
lo called becauſe they were 
firſt made in Dalmatia» 
Dammage-feſant (a term | 
in our Common Law) is 
when a ſirangers beaſts are in 
another mans ground, with- 
out licence of the Tenant of 
the ground, and there feed or | 
otherwiſe ſpoil the Corn, 
graſs, woods, (Fc. In which 
cale the Tenant whom they 
hurt, may therefore diſtrain 
and impound them as well in 
the night as in the day. But 
in other caſes, as ſor Rent, and 
ſervices and ſuch like, none 
may diſtrain in the night. 
New Terms of the Law. 


pores,and then ſleighrly con- 
gealed by the ayr, and may be 
taken away by waſhing the 


Vineger warm. Bull. 


Dane and gelt, i.pecunis) was 
a tribute laid upon our An- 
ceſtors of twelve pence for 
every Hide of Land through 
the Realm by the Danes, 
Stow in his Annals, p.118. 
faith, this Tribure came to 
48000. I. per an. and that it 
was releaſed by Edw. the Con- 
feſſor, Heylin ſaith, by King 
Steven. 

Daniſm (daniſma) uſury. 
Daniſt. An uſarer. 
Daniſtick (daniſticus) per- 


. 


taining to — 
Dapatical(dapaticus )ſump- 
tuous, coſtly, magnificent. 
Daphnomancꝝy (from the 
Gr. AM rn i. laurus and parTeic 
i. Divinatio) di vina: ion by a 
Lawrel Tree. 

Dapifer (Lat.) he that ſeryes 
ata banquet, a Sewer, See 
Arch my fer. The great Ma- 
ſter or Steward of the Kings 
houſe was ſo rermed in old 
time. Cotg, | 

Dardanean Art (ars dar- 
dania) witch - craft, or Ma» 
gick; ſo called from Dar- 


— 


head with ſalt water, or 


Danegolt, Daneguile Or |. 
Dancgold (compounded of 


Dand:uf (Hur fur) i ſeurf] | danus , a wicked Magici- 
or or kind of (mal an, | 
„Dand:aff I ſcales. that ſtick 9 4 M | 


— 


— 
— —— — — — 


Darick ( Daricus) a kind 
of ancient .coyn bearing. 
the image of Darius King of 
Perfiaand valuing about two 
ſhillings. 
Datarp (datarius) that is, 
freely given: taken an 
tively , it is an Office q 
Rome for.collation of Church 
B:nefices. Alſo a dater of 
Writings. 

Date (d:y/us) a kind of 
ſweet fluit brought from | 
Num idia and other tar Coun: | 
tries. The Date Trees are 
ſome male, ſome female : the 
firſt brings forth onely flow- 
ers, the other fruit, yer} 
herein is the male beneficial 
ro.the increaſe of the Dates 3 
for, unleſs a flowred bough 
| of the male be ingraffed into 
the female, the Dares never 
prove good. Heyl. | 

Tatian (datio) a giving, a 
gifr, a dole. 

Datiſm ( datiſmus ) is. 
when by a heap of Synony- 
ma's, we rehearſe the ſame. 
chings. Min. 1 
' Dative ( dativus) that gi- 
veth, or is of power to give. | 

Danlphin. See Dolphin. 

Sr. Dabidg- dap. The 
firſt of March kept ſolemnly 
hy che Brittains in honor of 
their Patron St. David, whom 
cheir Records and Tradition 
reſtifie ro have been a perſon 
of eminent ſanctity and aue 


| 


At fi nulla valet medicina repellere peſtem, 
Dardanie veniant artes, &c . 


ſterity of liſe, excellently 
earned; a moſt eloquent 
Yreacher of Gods word, and 
Archbiſhop of Menev', now 
{rom him called Sr. Davids in 
Pembrook ſhire. He flouriſh. 
ed the in fil h & ſixth ige af- 
ter the coming of Chritt;and 


day in memory of a famous 


victory obtained by them a- 


gainſt the Saxons, the ſaid 
Britains for rhe time of the 
battail, wearing Lecks in their 
hats for their military colours 
by St. Davids ꝓerſwaſion. 

. Days (according to the 
diviſion of Aurhors) are ei- 
ther Aſtronomical or Political: 
of Aſtronomical , ſome-be na- 
tural, and ſome again Artifi- 
cial. An Artificial day con- 
fiſts of twelve houres, Joh. 
11:19. There be twelve hours 
in the day, Gen. 1. 4, 3. and 
47.9 A natural day confifts 
of twenty four hours, The 
| beginning of politique days, 
is divers: for the Atheni- 
| ans began their day from Sun- 
ſer, bur the Jews, Chaldeans, 
and Babylonians from Sun-riſc, 
the Egyptians and the Ro- 
mans from midnight, of whom 


| werake our pattern to count 


| the hours from midnigbr, one, 


dyed in the 140 yeer of his- 
own, as Dr Pitts witneſſeth in 
his book de illuſtribas Britan 7 
niæ Scriptoribus. The Brittains | |, 
always wear a Leek on that 


two, 
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ans from noon. The parts 
of Politique or Civil days 
( according to Macrobius ) 
are theſe. The firſt time of 
day is after midnight : The 
ſecond in Lat. Galliciniun, 
Cocks crow. The third Con- 
ticinium the ſpace between 
the firſt Cock and break ol 
day. The fourth Diluculum, 
the break or dawn of the 
day» The fifth Mane the 
morning. The fixth Meri» 
dies, noon or mid-day, The 
ſeventh Pomeridies, the after- 
noon, The eighth Serum 
diei, Sun»ſer, The ninth, 
ſuprema tempeſſ, twy - light. 
The tenth Vejper, the evening 
or eventide. The eleventh 
prima fax, Candle - time. 
The twelſth Nox Concubia, 
bed time. The thirteenth, 
Nox intempeſta, the dead time 
of the night. Vide Agelli 
um, Macrobium, & Funge- 
rum. 
Maundy Thurſday (the laſt 
Thurſday in Lent, and ncxt 
before Eaſter ) ſo called as it 
were, Mandati Thurſday, from 
a Ceremony uſed by the Bi- 
—_ and Prelates ia Cathe- 
dral Churches and Keligious 
houſes, of waſhing their ſub- 
jects feet, which Ceremony 
19 termed the fulfilling the Man- 
date, and is an imitation of 
our Saviour Chriſt , who 


his laſt ſupper , and beſore 
his inſtitution of the Bleſ- 


ſed Sacrament, waſhed =y | 


ti 


wo, three, Cc. The Umbri- | 


w 


|| 


on that day at night afrer | 


ä — 


Diſciples ſeet, telling them 
afrerwards that they muſt do 
the like to one another : this 
is the Mandate, whence the 
day is denominated, Ar the 
beginning of the aforeſaid 
Ceremony , theſe words of 
Chrift Cacrered by him anon 
after his waſhing their feet) 


Antiphon. Mandatum novum 
do wbis ut diligatis invicem, ſi- 
cut dilexi vos. I give yqu a | 
new Mandate, gc. 


. 


o 
2 


| 


1 
' 


| 


neſs. 
niſhing or perſecting. 


lyme , parget or make 
whire. | 


tain or Governor of ten. 
Debellate (debeo) to 
vanquiſn or overcome by War. 


2 Yanquiſhing or overcam- 
ing by war. 
ules it. 


Debilitate ( debilito) to 


Debaucherp (from the 
Fr. Desbauche ) incontinency, 
tyot, diſorder, unfuli- 


Denction ( deactio) a fi- 
Deaibate(dealbo) to white 


Dearck (dearchus) a Cap- 
Debellation ( debellatio ) 
Sic Tho, More 


weaken or make feeble, to 
make fainr. 


Debflity (debilu m) weak 


neſs, feebleneſs. | 
Deaurate (deav7e) ro gild | 
or lay over with gold. 


De bene eſſe aſe three com 
mon Latine words, the mean- 
ing I conceive to he this; ta 


take or do a thing de bene efſe, | 
is ta accept or allow ir for 
pte ſent, but when je comes to 


Joan. 1 3, 34. are ſung ſor an 


| 


M 2 ; he 
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be more fully examined or 


| tryed; it is ro ſtand or fall, ac. 


cording to the merit or well- 
being of the thing in its own 
nature; or as we ſay, valeat 


| quantum valere poteſft. So in 


Chancery, upon Motion to 
have one of the Defendants in 
a Cauſe, as a witneſs , the 
Court (nor then preciſely ex- 
amining the Juſtice of ir, or 


not hearing what may be ob- 


jected oa the other ſide) of- 
ten orders that Defendant to 
be examined De bene eſſe, i. 


that his depoſitions are to be 


allowed or ſuppreſſed at the 
hearing , as the Judge ſhall 
ſce cauſe, upon the full de- 
bare of the matter. 

Debonnaire (Fr.) gentle, 
milde, courteous, affable. 

Deboſche ? (from the Fr. 

Debauche 5 desbaucher ) 
to corrupt, make lewd, or pur 
out of order, to vitiate. 

Debulliate ( debulio)) to 
bubble or ſeeth over. 

Deca (Gr. ) decem, ten. 

Dcachoꝛde decacbordium )an 
inſtrument with ten ſtrings. 

Decatuminate (decacumi- 
no) to rake off the top of - 
ny thing. 

Decarck. The ſame with 
Dearck. 

Decade (dec, adi) a term 


or number of ten, be it of 


yeers, months, books, (Fc. as 


| Titus Livius divided his books 
| into Decads ; alſo a tenth. 


Decadency (from de and 
cado) a falling down or from, 


a declining, decay, ruine. 


—_— 


book of Fables (being divi 


who were called Decemviri, 


ficad of the two Conſuls, and 


deceitful, deceiving, wily, 


December. One of the 
twelve months fo called from 
decem, ten, becauſe it was the 
tenth month from March, 
which was the firſt among 
the Romans. 

Decalogue (decalegus) the 
ren Commandments or words 
of God. 

Decameron (Gr.) that is of 
ten part: . Boccacius gives his 


ded into ten parts ) the title 
8 — Cle _ 
ecapitate( decapito) to be- 
head — off the head, 
Detempedal (decempedalis) 
of ten foot, or ten foot long- 
Decemvirate( decemviratus) 
the Otfice or Authority of 
thoſe ten Noblemen or Go- 
vernors among the Romans, 


they were appointed ro go- 
vern the Commonwealth in 


had the higheſt Authority, 
from whom none could ap- 
peal. The Roman Laws 
were divided into ten Tables 
wheTrto theſe Decemviri added 
other two, and called them 
the Laws of the twelve 
Tables, whereof you may 
read Pomponius Letus, 

TDecennialt (decennalis) be- 
longing to or conteining ten 
yeers. 

Deceptionſ deceptio )deceir, 
fallacy, craft, coſenage. 


Deceptive ¶ deceptivus _) 
crafty, full of ſubtilty. 


| 
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Deterp (decerpo) to pluck 
or away, to gather, to di- 
miniſh, : 

Decertation (decertatio ) a 
conrending or firiving. 

Deceſllon (deceſſio) a de- 
parting or diminiſhing. 

' Decima. Sce Nona. 

Decimate (decimo) to take 
the rench, to gather the 
Tyth. 

Decimation dec imatio) the 
puniſhing every tenth ĩouldi - 
er by Lot, was termed Deci- 
matio legion is. | 

Decircinate (decircino) ro 
bring our of compaſs or 
roundneſs, ro unbind. 

Deciſion ( decifio)) a deter- 
mining or deciding, a cutting 
off or leſſening. 

Deciſibe(deciſus) deciding, 
determining, fir or able ro end 
a controverſie. And Dect- 
ſorie. Idem. 

Declamation (declamatio) 
an Oration made of a feign- 
ed ſubject, or onely for exer- 
ciſe ; alſo a crying out a- 
loud, 

Declaratibe (declarativus) 
which doth declare or ſhew 
forth, 

Declivitpy ( declivitas ) a 
ſtcep bending downwards, 
as on the ſide of a hill. 

Decoctible ( deco&ibilis ) 
_— to be ſodden or boyl- 
ed. 

Decollation ( decollatio ) 
a beheading, as the Decolla- 
tion of St. John Baptiſt, a 
Holy day inſtirured of old 
in memory of the beheading 


— — 


St. John Baptiſt, on the twen- 


| Apol. for learning hath it. 


laſt quarter, the wayning of 


ty ninth of Auguſt yeerly 
on(decottio) a boyl - 

ing or ſeething. In Phyſick 
it tignifics commonly any 
liquor in which medicinablc 
roots, herbs, ſeeds, flowers, 
or any other thing has been 
boyled. 

Decoz ( Lat. ) comelineſs 
or beauty. 

TDecozate ( decoro ) to 
beautiſie, to make decent. 

Decozation ( decoratio ) 
a beautifying or adorning. 
Bacon. 

Decoꝛtication (decorticatio) 
a Pilling or plucking eff the 
bark. 

Decozticate (decortico) ro 
pill or pluck off the bark: 


Decozum (Lat) comeli- 
neſs, honeſty, good grace. 
TDecrement (decrimentum 
2 decreaſing, Feltham. 
Decrepite ( decrepims) very 
old, at deaths dore, whoſe 
Candle is almoſt burnt our. 
Decreſlant (from decreſco) 


the Moon decreaſing or in the 


the Moon. 

Decretiſt ( decretifia ) a 
Student, or one that ſtudies 
the Decrerals. 

Decretals (decretales) a 
yolumn of the Canon Law, ſo 
called ; or books containing 
the Decrees of ſundry Popes. 
Oc a digeſtion of the Cae 
nons of all the Councils, 
that pertain to one matters 


| under one head. 


M 3 Deeretal 


_ 


ä 


tread or trample upon. 


| cen hundred horſemen, ap 


| Decurion. 


| 


| times ſo much. 
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Decretal taken Adjective- 
iy, belonging to a Decree. 

Decretaliarck (Gr.) an 
aſolute Commander, one 
ebat commands by Decree, 
or whoſe Command is, 
and is obeyed, asa Decree. 
Coter. | 

Decruſtation (decruſtatio.) 
an uncruſting , a paring away 
of the uppermoſt part, or 
uttermoſt rind. 

Deculcate ( deculco) to 


Decumbence (from decum- 
bo) a lying or firting down. 

Decumbent ( decambens ) 
that lyes or firs down ; * 
dyes. 

Decuple ( decyplus ) ten 


De curp ( decuria) a band 
of ten ſouldiers, Alſo it ſig- 
nified four or five bands of 
ſouldiers, each c: nſiſting of 


pointed to be aſſi ſtant to the 
Judges ſitting upon life and 
death : alſo the Senators 
and Judges were divided in- 
to Bands, called decuriz, and 
the chief of the n was called 
Rider. 

Decurion (decurio) a Cap 
rain over ten horſe; and 
ſomerimes it is uſed for an 
Alderman or chief Burgeſs in 
2 Rom n Colonie. 6 

Decurſton (decurfio) a ha 
ſy rua ning, a cunning down 
or unt. 


Decuſſation (decuſſatio) 2 


diviſion cur, ſawea or carved. 


| 


after che ſorm of { ur lines 


| 


make weary, to tire. 


from dregs. to reſine, to ſcum. 
Mr. How. | 


| drawn; a croſs by one Cen- 
ter ſtar-wife, ſo it maketh 
eight even portions; 

Decutient (decutien!) that 
ſhakes or beats down. 

Dedalean (dedalens) intri- 
cate or perplexed, alſo expert 
or cunning. A derivative 
from Dædalis an expert Arti- 
ficcr , who firſt invented the 
Szw, Axe, Sayle, and Sayle- 
yards for a ſhip, which gave 
occaſion for the Fable of Dæ- 
dalus his wings. Cc. 

Dedecoꝛate (dedecoro) to 
diſhoneſt, to diſlionor or de- 
fame. 

Dedentition ( dedentitio) 
the falling or loſing of teeth. 
Dr. Brown uſes ir. 

Dedignation (dedignatio) a 
diſd aining or contemning. 

Dedition (deditio) a yield- 
ing or rendring up a place be- 
ſieged. 

Dekaillance (Fr.) a failing, 
languor, faintneſs, deſect, al- 


| ' 


| ſo a fainting. 
Defalcation ( defalcatis ) 

2 pruning or cutting, a dedu- 

In. 
Defecation ( defecatis) a 
purging from dregs,a refining. 

Defatigable (defatigabil;s ) 
eaſily ro be wearyed. 

Defaulk (Fr. defalquer )ro 
deduct, d:duce, abate, take 
out of. 


Defatigate ( defatigo ) to 


Delecate (defeco) to purge 


Def: >ion (deſefio)) a fal 


ling 
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ling away, a revolting back, 
an infirnity. 

Deketzance (from the Fr. 
Des faire i. io undo) and ſig- 
ni fies in our Common Law, 


Err 


— 


nothing but a condition an- 


nexed to an Act, as to an Ob- 
ligation , Recognizance or 
Statute, which performed by 
the Obligee or Recogaizee, the 
act is diſabled and made void, 
as if it never had been done, 
Whereof you may fee at large 
Weſt part. 1. Sym. 2:ſect.1 55. 

Defender of the Faith 
(Defenſor Fidei) is a peculiar 
ticle given tothe King of En- 
gland by the Pope, as Catholi- 
cus to the Ring of Spain, and 
Chriflianiſſim+s co the French 
King. It was ficſt given by 
Leo decimus to Ring Henry the 
eight, for writing againſt 
Martin Luther, in behalf of 
the Church of Rome. The 
Bull for this Title bears date 
quinto Idus Offobr. 1521. and 
may be ſcen at length in the 
Lord Herbert, Henry the eighth | 
fol. 105. Stows Annals pig. | 
863. 

A TDef:nſative is a wedi- 
cine that keeps humors from 
coming to a ſore or place af- 
feed, or hinders the inflam- 
mation thereof. Cot. 
Deſicient (deficiens) faint- 
ing or failing. 

Definition (def nitio) eſt o- 
ratio explicans eſſentiam rei per 
genus & diff-renttam ; a decla- 
ring what a thing is by a Gen- 
der or ſomething that is com. 


. 


aud to otner things alſo, and 


by a difference onely agreeing 
to the thing explicated, and 
diſtinguiſhing it from all 
things elſe: Definition alſo is 
a Decree or Determination, 
as the definition cf a Cc un- 


cil. 

Definitibe ( definitivus .) 
which limits or determinet- 
Deflagration (deflagratio) a 
burning or inflammation. 
Deflection C defletio ) a be- 
Wayling or bemoaning. 
 Deflexurc(deflexura)a bow- 
ng or bending. 

Deflozation ( defloratio) a 
deflowring or diſhonouring. 
Defluxion(defluxio) a flow- 
ing or falling down of hu- 
mors, a looſeneſs. 

Def: neracton (defeneratio) 
a taking mony upon uſu- 


| r 


Y. 

Defozſour (comes of the 
Fr. forceur. i, expugnator) It is 
uſed in our Con mon Law 
for one that overcomes and 
caſts out by force, c See 
che difference between a d for. 
ſour and a difſeifor, in Com el on 
chis Word, 


_— 


Defunce (de functus) dead, 
ended. 

Degenerate (degenero) to 
grow our of kind, to grow 
baſe. 


* or looſen. 
deyourirgg or iwall:wing 


dawn; 3Hothe piſſ ge or de- 
irendirg of the meat and 


mon to the thing declared, 


— 2 
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Deglutinate (deglutino) to | 


5 
eglutition (deg'utirio) a 
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drink from the mouth into the 


U ſtomach. M4 Degrade 
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degree, eſtate, or dignity: 
In Sleidans Comment you may 
read the manner of degra- 
ding Prieſts to be thus. The 
party tobe degraded is atti- 
red in his Prieſtly Veſtments, 
and holds in the one hand a 
Chalice filled with wine mi- 


other a gilt patent with a 
Wafer or bread. Then 
kneeling down , the Biſhops 
Deputy firſt rakes ſrom him 
all theſe things, commanding 
him to ſay no more Maſſes. 
Secondly, ſcraping his fingers 
ends with a piece of glaſs, he 
enjoyns him neyer to hallow 
any thing: And thirdly, 
ſtripping him of his Prieſtly 
Veſtments, he is cloathed 


vered into the Power of 
the Secular Magiſtrate, if his 
offence ſo require it. 
Degrandinate ( degrandino,) 
to hail much. | 
Degree, A term often u- 
ſed in Aſtronomy and Phy- 
ſick. In Aſtronomy it ſig- 
nifies the thirtieth part of a 
ſign (viz.) of Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, &c. for into ſo many 
piitz or degrees are all the 
ſigns divided. In Phyſick it 


| 


| 


| 


ſignifies a proportion of hear, 


d cold, moyſture or dryneſs, 


ons or Degrees. 


in the nature of ſimple: ; and 
there ate four ſuch proporti 
The firſt 
degree is ſo ſmall, that it can 
ſcarce be perceived. The 


ina Lay habit, and ſo deli- 


xed with water, and in the 


1 


Degrade (degrado) to put 
out o reve ( — — Was his 


ſecond, that which may be 
manifeſtly perceived without 
hurging the ſenſe. The third 
that which ſome what offends 
the ſenſe. The fourth, which 
ſo much offends , that it may 
deſtroy the body. For ex- 
ample , ſweet Almonds, Rice, 
Bugloſs, ripe Grapes, are hot in 
che firſt degree : Parſley, 
Saffron , Honey, in the ſe- 
cond degree: Cummin, 
Galingal , Pepper, in the 
third degree : And Garlick, 
Spourge, Euphorbium in the 
fourth degree. So Barley 
is cold in the firſt degree, 
Cucumbers in the ſecond, 
Sengreen in the third , and 
Hemlock in the fourth de- 
gree. Where note, that in 
hear, cold, and dryneſs, 
there may be four degrees, 
and in moiſture but two, Bul. 
Deicide (deicida) he that 
kills God. 

Deteration ( dejer atio) a 
ſolemn ſwearing, 
Deifozmity. The form or 
ſhaxe of God. 

Teifp (deifico) to make a 
God. 

Deipnolophiſts (Gr. De- 
ipno ſopbiſta) Athen æus his great 
learned books carry that title, 
importing a Conference, Dif. 
courſe or inter- ſpeech among 
wiſe men at a ſupper, El. Ar. 
Teity (Deitas) the God- 
head or nature of God, the 
Divinity. 

Delatoꝛ (Lat.) he that ſe- 
cretly accuſetb. 


— — 


| A Delegate (delegatus (one 
to 
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to whom Authority is com- 
mired from another, to handle 
and determine mawcrs , 2 
Deputy or Surrogate. 

To Delegate (delego) to aſ- 
ſign or appoinc to an Office or 
charge, to ſend on a Meſſage. 

Delenifical (delenificus ) 
that mitigates or makes 
gentle. 

Deletion (deletio) a racing 
or blotting our, a deſtroy - 


ing. 
Deleted (deletus) ſcraped 
or put our, defaced, deſttoy - 
ed. Scotch papers. 
Delctozious(delet5rinsythat 
blotteth or raceth our. 
Delian-twing. Apollo and 


Diana; the Sun and Moon: 
ſo called from the famous 
Iſland DeÞs, where Latona at 
one birth brought forth Apollo 
and Diana, 

Delibate( del ibo) to taſt, to 
touch; to ſacrifice or dimi. 
niſh. 

Delibꝛate cdelibro) to pill 
or pull off the bark. 

Delick (deliFum) a fault, a 
ſmall offence : deli& taken 
adjectively) chat is left un- 
done, or forſaken. 

Delimate (delimo) to file, 
or ſhave off. 

Delineate (delineo) ro draw 
the form or portraiture of a 
* | 

elinquent (delinguens » 
that hath offended, failed, or 
left und one. 

Delirium (Lat.) dotage, 
a going crooked or out of the 
right way,madneſs, Rel. Med. | 


Delphick ſwoꝛd, in the City 
Delphos was the Temple of 
Apollo, where was a ſword that 
ſerved for all purpoſes in Sa- 
crifices. 

Deltoton (Gr.) a conſtel- 
lation of ftars like the Gr. 
letter A. - 

Teluſgon cdelufio) 2 mock- 
ing, abuſing or deceiving, 

A Deluge (from the Lar, 
Dilavium) an univerſal o. 
verflowin 
Noe's flood. 

Demaine or Demeaſne 
(from the Lat. Dominicum, | 
or Fr. Demain or Domain) 
ſignifies as much as Patr:- 
monium Domini. Hotoman 
in verbs feudalibus, verbo 
Dominicum, by divers Au- 
thorities, proves thoſe lands 
to be Deminicum, which 2 
man holds originally of 
himſelf; and thoſe to be 
feodum, which he holds by 
the benefit of a ſuperior 
Lord. But this word is 
now moſt commonly uled 


for a diſtinction between 


choſe Lands that the Lord 
of a Mannor bath in his 
own hands, or in the hands 
of his Leſſee 3 and ſuch o- 
ther Lands apperraining to 
the aid Mannor , which be- 
long to free or Copy-hold- 
ers 3 howbeit the Copy- 
holde belonging to any 
Mannor, is alſo in the o- 
pinion of many good Law» 
yers , accounted Demeaſne. 
Cewel, 


| 


of the waters 3] 


Deamenttion 


* 
— 


— 
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Deni (Fr. from the Lat. 
dimidium) half. 
Demigrate ( demigro ) to 
flit or remove. 
| Demilſton (demiſſio) an a- 
baſement, faiarneſs , abating. 

Demit ( demitro ) to pur 
or lay down, to abate in 
courage, to humble ones 
ſelf. 
Democracy (democratia) a 
kind of Government of. » 
Common-weal, wherein the 
people have the chief rule 
without any Superior or 
 Magiſtrare over them, fave 
onely ſuch as themſelves 
| chooſe. 

Democratical ( democrati- 
cui) pertaining to ſuch a Go- 


' 


| 
; pher of Abdera a City of Thra- 
cia, Who was wont to laugh at 
what chance or fortune ſoe- 
ver. Hence 

— Democritick. Mocking, 
je ering, laughing at every 
thing. 

Demolition ( demoli tio) a 
demoliſhment, the ruine, ſub- 
verſion or pulling down of 
| buildings, &c. 

„Demon (demon) a devil, a 
ſpirit, a hobgoblia or hag. 
Demonachation (Fg) an 
abandoning or deprivitg of 
'Monkiſh profeſſion. Corgr. 


— 


| Demontach ) (demoniacus) 
7 or poſſeſſed 
| Demoniacal) with a 


devil, diyclliſh, furious. 


c- 


Democritus. A Philoſo- - 


— 


— 


| DE : 
| Dementation (dme) |  Demonlcratie, The Go- 
a making or being mad. i vernment of divels. 


Demonologie (d monologia) 
a ſpeaking of, or conſulting 
with che divel. 


any thing evidently. 
Denarp (denarius) of or 


conraining ten, 


tenth part of an Engliſh peu- 
ny, alſo a penny weight. 

Denigrate ( denigro ) to 
make black. 

Dentizen (from the Fr. Do. 

naiſon, i. Donatio, aut quaſi 
Daneg-ſon. i. Dani filius) 
is ia our Common-Law an 
alien enfranchiſed here in 
| England by the Princes Char- 
ter, and inabled almoſt in all 
reſpects, to do as native ſuh- 
| jets do, namely ro purchaſe 
and poſlefs Lands, to be ca- 
pable of any Office or dignity. 
Yet ic is ſhort of Naturalixa- 
tion, becauſe a ſtranger natu- 
rallized, may inherit Lands 
by deſcear, which a man, 
made onely a Deniſen, can- 
not c. See more in Com- 
el. 

Denomination (denomina⸗ 
tio) a naming or denoun 
cing. 

Denſity( denſita)thickneſs. 

Dental (from dens, ntis ) 
pertaining to the Teeth. 
Bac. 

Dentifrice (dentifricium_) 


powder or any thing to rub. 


Tray reerh with. 


TDentilo- 
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| Demonſtrative (demonſtra- | 
tiuut) that which deelarcth | 


Dencer (Fr. Denier ) a 4 
ſmall copper coyn about the | * 
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D-nt{loquent (Dentiloquns) 
one that ſpeaks through the 
teeth, or liſps. 

Dentiſcalp (dent iſcalpĩum) 
an inſtrument to ſcrape the 
teeth. a tooth- picker. 

D:ntition( dentitio) a bree- | 
dine of teeth. 

D:nudation ( denudatio ) 
2 laying or leaving bare, 
denuding. 

Denumerate ( denumero ) 
to pay ready money, to pay 
money down. 


denounce cr give warning, to 
proclaim. 

Deobturated ( derbturatus ) 
ſnut or ſtopped from. De. 
Charl. in his Phyſiolagia. 

Deodand (deodandum) is 2 
thing given or ſorſeited (as 
it were) to God, for the pa- 
cification of his wrath in a 
caſe of miſdaventure, where- 
by any Chriſtian ſoul comes 
to a violent end, without the 
fault of any reaſonable crea- 
tare. For example, If a horſe 
ſhould ſtrike his keeper, and 
ſo kill him; it 2 man in dti- 
ving a Cart, and ſeeking to 
redreſs any thing about it, 
ſhould fo fall, as the Cart 
wheel running over him, 
ſhoul i preſs him to death; If 
one ſhould be felling of a 
tree, and giving warning to 


| company by, when the trec 


were near lalling, to look to 
rhemſelves, and any of them 
ſhould be flain nevertheleſs 
In 


the firſt of theſe caſes , the 


| 


2nunciate ( denuncio) to 


org 


— 


Horſe; In the ſecond, the 
Cart wlieel, Cart and Horſes; 
and in the third, the Tree is to 
be given to God, that is to 
be ſold and diſtributed to the 
poor for an expiation of this 
dreadful event, though ef- 
felted by unreaſonabl crea- 
rures, Stawnf. pl. Cer. I. i. 
ca. 2. 
given to God, yet is it for- 
feired to the King by Law, as 
ſuſteiningGods perſon,and an 
Executioner in this caſeto ſee 
the price of theſe diſtribured 
to the poor, c. Fleta ſaith, 
that this is ſold, and the price 
diiiribured to the poor, for 
the ſoul of the King, his An- 
ceſtors, and all faichful peo- 
ple deparred this life. I. 1. ca 
25. de ſubmerſis. 
Depauperate ( depaupers ) 
to impoveriſh,to make or be- 
come poor. : 
Depeculation (depeculatio) 
4 ſobbing the Common» 
wealth, or a Prince; a pub- 
lick robbing. 
Dependent(dependens )thar 
hangs down, or depends up- 


On, 
Depenſton ( depenſro ) a 


weighing , a paying of mo- 


or take away hair. 
Depilatozp ( depilatorius) 
that makes the hair fall; It is 
alſo uſed ſubſtanrively , for 
which rakes away hair. 


made bare, without wool], 


De= 


ney. 
Deptlate (depilo) to pull off, | 


any ointment, ſalve, water, cc. 


Depilous (depilis) that is 


— 


And thcugh this be 


b 
| 


—— 


fur, or hair. 
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a taking up Plants. 
Depletion ( depletio ) an 
emptying. 
| Deplication 
unfolding. 
Deplozation (deploratio) a 
lamenting or bewailing. 
' Deptoze (deploro) to be- 
Waile, lament or mourn. 
Deplume ( deplum» ) to 
pluck off che feathers, ro un- 
feather. 


Depolition (depolitio) a po- 


(deplicatio) an 


ing. 

| Deponent (deponens) lay- 
ing down or aſide: A Verb 
| Deponent in Grammar is ſo 
Called » becauſe ir depoſeth 
or laies aſide ſome of the 
quality of a common Verb 
that is the paſſive ſignificati- 
on, and the Partici ple in dus; 
all of which kind end in 7. as 
loquor, c. 

Ia Chancery, and other 
Courts of Juſtice we call 
thoſe Deponents that are ſorn 
to an Afﬀedavit, or ſworn 


garories , and the Deponents 
anſwers to ſuch Interro- 
gatories are called Depoſiti- 
ons, 

Depopulate (depopalo) to 
diſpeople, to ſpoil, waſte, or 
| 

deſtroy. 

Depoztation (deportatio) a 
| Conveying, 4 Carrying away, 
an utter baniſhing. 

K Deportment (Fc. ) beha- 
viour, dem:anor,carriagee 
| Depoſitary (depoſtarius) a 


" Deplantation (deplantario)| 


lifting, perfecting or finiſh- 


and examined upon Interro- | 


— 


— 


— 


Keeper of that which is com 
mitted to keep in truſt, 2 
Guardian or Feoftce in 
truſt. 

Depoſcted ( depoſ tus) laid 
down, put away, left in ano- 
thers hand or keeping. 


Depoſitum (Lat. )a pledge 
or gage, that whick is com- 
mitted of truſt ro be kept, 
alſo a wager or ſtake. a 

Depꝛedation ( depredatio) 
a robbing or ſpoiling, a prey 
ing upon. 

Depꝛabe (depravo) to cor- 
rupt, make crooked, to 
wreſt. 

Depzecation (deprecatio) a 
praying for pardon, and put- 
ring away by prayer. 

Depzedable (depredabilis) 
that may be robbed or ſpoi- 
led. Bac. 

Depꝛe hend (deprebendo) to 
take at unawares, to take in 
the very act. 

Depꝛeſſion ( depreſſio ) a 
preiling or weighing down. 

Depzetiate ( depretio ) to 


cheaper, . 
D2p:omption (depromptio) 

a drawing or bringing 

forth, 

Depudicate ( depudico) to 


detlowre, ro violate. 


ting off, a driving away. 
Dequantitats, to leſſen 
or diminiſh the quantity. Vul. 


| Err. 


Derelickion ( derelifi0) a 
leaving or forſaking · 


Deric ( a corruption from 


_—_____ 


make the price leſs, ro make | 


Depulſton (depulſe.) a put- | 


the | 
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the Sax. Dewghtric, i.ricba 
in vertue) a proper name, 
which iu Latin they call The- 
odericas 3 It is with us abu- 
ſively uſed for a Hang - man; 
becauſe one of that name was 
not long fince a famed exe- 
cutioner at Tiburn. 

Deride (derideo)ro mock or 
laue h ar. 

Detriſlon (deriſſo) a laugh- 
ing or deriding. 

Derivatibe ( deri vati uus) 
that is derived or taken from 
another. As humanus, from 
homo ; manly from man, Cc. 

Derogate (derogo) to di- 
miniſh, aboliſh or diſable, ro 
diſparage. 

Derogatozp (derogatorins) 
diſparaged or derogated from, 
diſabled, diminiſhed. 

Deruncinate ( deruncino ) 
to cut off or pill away that 
which is ſuperfluous, 

Derviſes, or Derbesfhes, 
a kind of Monks, or falſely 
termed religious perfons a- 
mong the Turks, that turn 


round with Muſick in their 
divine Service, 
Deſarcinate (deſarcino) to 
unload, or unburtben, to un- 
fravghe. | 
Deſcant (diſcanto) to run 
diviſion, or variety with the 
voyce, upon a muſical ground, 
in true meaſure; to ſing offof 
a ground. Transferred by 
metaphor to paraphraſing in- 
genuouſly upon any affecti ve 
lubject. 


Deſchebel. See Diaſle- 


vel 


—— 
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Deſecate ( — to cut 
in ſunder, to cut off, to reap 
down. Sir H. FPort. 

Deſection ( deſe#io) a cut- 
ting down. 

Deflccative ( from deficco) 
that dries up. 

Deſertion deſertio)a leaving 
or forſaking. 

To Deſiderate ( defidero ) 
to defire, with, or long for. 
|  Defidious ( de e 
ſloathſul, lazy, ſluggiſh. 

Deſlpiencs ( deßpientia) is| 
when the ſick perſon ſpeaks} 
and dothidly ; dotage. 

Deſpexion ( deſpedio) a 
looking downwards, 

Deſpoliate ( deſpolio ) to 
ſpoil, rob, or pil. 

Deſpicable 1 ) 
worthy to be deſpiſed. 

Deſpond (deſpondeo) to be» 
troth or promiſe in marriage; 
alſo to fail in courage , or 
deſpair. Lord Proteors Speech. 

cy (from de- 

ſpondeo ] a promiſing in mar- 

riage, alſo a failing in courage, 
a deſpairing. 

Deſpondingiy(from deſpon- 


deo) deſperately , out of 
hope. ; 
Deſponſation ( deſponſat io 
an athance or betrothing - 
Deſpot ( deſpota) a Lord 
or Ruler of a Country, as the 
deſpot of Servia. | 
Among the ancient Greeks, 
he that was next to the Em- 
peror, either by nearneſs of 
blood, or by inſtitution, was 
by a general name called Deſ- 


— 


— — — — 


pozes. Seld. 
Oft. 


8 
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Deſpotical, of, or belong | 
ing ty a Lord, or Maſter 3 
Lordly. 

Deſtinate (deſlino) to or- 


— to purpoſe, or de- 


zu. 
Deſtitution ( deſtitutio ) a 
leaving or forfaking. 
TDeſuztude ( deſueteds ) 
diſuſe, or lack of cuſtom. 
Deſultozious (deſultorives) 
vaulciug, or leaping, alſo un- 
conſtant, mutable. 
Deſumption (d:ſumprio) a 
chuſing. or raking out. 
Detection (deteFio) an o- 
pening, diſcoverigg, or re- 
vealing. | 
'Detenebzate (detenebro) to 
diſpel or drive away darkneſs, 
to bring light. By, 


with-holding or keeping 
back, a detaining. 

Deteriozated ( deteriorge 
tut) made worſe, impaited, 
ſpoiled. 

Deterſibe ( deterſus) ſcou- 
red, wiped, put away. /:vn- 
tague. 

_ Detozfon (detorſo) a tur- 
ning or bending aſide. 

Detraction ( detractio) a 
plucking away, a back · bĩiting, 
4 ſlander. 

Detrimental ( from detri- 
mentum) hurtful, dangerous, 
full of loſs. 

Detrite ( detritus) worn 
out, bruiſed, or conſumed. 

Detrude (detrudo)to thruſt 
down or out. 

Detruſion (detruſſo)a thruſt- 


ing down or our. 


Detention ( detentio ) a 


- Detruncation ( derruncs: | ! 
tio) a cutting ſhort, or lop- | | 
ping off. 

Debaſtation (devaſtatio) a 
waſting or ſpoiling 

Devection ( deveio) a car- 
rying away, or down. 

Developed (Fr. Deſuelope } 
unwrapped , unfolded, un- 
done, diſplaied, opened. 

Devexity (devexits_)the 
hollowneſs of a vallcy, a 
bending down. 4 

Debiate ( devio) to go out olf 
the way, to go aftray. 

Devirginate (deuirgino) to 
detioure a Virgin, to cor- 
rupt. 

Debiſe (Fr.) is an inven- 
tion or canceit in picture, 
with his Motto, or Word. 
born as well by Noble, and 
Learned Perſonages, as by 
Commanders in war, to no- 
tifie ſome particular conceip?, 
or defign of their own. And 
is the ſame which the Italian: 
(and we alſo from them ) call 
an Impreſe, wherein there is 
required a Correſpondency of 
the Piure, which is as the 
body, and the Motto, which 
Cas the ſoul) gives it life. 
Thatis, the body muſt be of 
fair repreſentation , and the 
Motto in ſome different lan- 
guage, Witty, ſhort, and an- 
ſwerable thereto, neither too 
obſcure, nor too plain, and 
moſt commended, when it is 
an Hemiſtich, or parcel of a 
verſes for example, one, 
who as triumphing over the 
force of Venus , depainted 


her | 
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her Son, winged Cupid, in a 
net, with this Motto, Qui 
capit, Capitur. + Likewiſe the 
needle in the Sea compaſs ſtill 
moving, bur to the North- 
point onely, with Moveor im- 
matus , notified the reſpectixe 
conſtancy of che bearer ro one 
onely. 

Who deſires further kaow . 
ledge in this ingenious Art, 
may read The Art of 2 
Devices , lately tranſlated 
our of Frepch, and Camd. Re- 
maines, tit. 4 

Deumo, the Devil, or a 
devilliſh Idol, moſt ſuperſti- 
tiouſly adored by the Painims 
of Calicut in the Eaſt India's. 
Herb. 188, 

De boſre ( Fr. from the 
Lat. debere) duty, that which 
every one ought to do accor. 
ding to the rule of Law and 
Re aſon. 

Devolbe (devolo) to tum - 
ble or roule down. And by 
tranſlation, to fall, come, or 
happen fram one to another. 

Depolution ( devolutio) a 
crumbling or rolling down, a 
falling into lapſe. 

Deuterogamp ( deateroga- 
mia) ſecond Marriage, or a 
repetition of it. 

Deuteronomp (Deuterono- 
mium) the ficth Book of Mo- 
ſes, ſo called, becauſe the grea- 
reſt part of iris a repetition 
of the Laws contained in the 


former books, Excdus, Les | 


viticus, and Numbers. 
Dewlap of Beaſts , is the 
hollow part, or Gorge in the 


Oar, 


—_—wF 


pertaining to a Weak or ſe · 
cond ſort of Wine, or to the 
(econd of any kind; Dr. Br. 


ſecond end, aim or intention; 
a ſecond conſideration, or 
thought. 

TDexterity(dexteritss) apt- 
nels, promptneis, readi- 
neſs, | 

Dia, a term ſet before me. 
dicinal conſections or Eleftu- 
aries that were deviſed by the 
Greeks. Cotęr. 

Diabetical (from the Gr. 
diabetes) pertaining to that 
diſeaſe, when one cannot 
make water: 

Diabolical ( diabolicus)per · 
taining to the Devil, Di- 
velliſh. 

Dfacatholicon (Gr.) an 
Electuary much uſed in Phy- 
ſick, fo called, becauſe it 
ſerves as a gentle purge forall 
humors. Bul. 


Diaciminon( G:. )a compoſitĩ 


ſolve wind ines in the ſtomack. 
Dliaconai (diaconalis} of 
or bclonging to a Deacon. 
Diadem (diadema) a Kings 
Crown, or Wreath for the 
head ir properly ſignifies a 
wreathed Head*band , with 
which the ancient Kings were 
contented, a3 thinking the 
Crown belonged onely to the 
Gods. Cotgr. 
Diagon ) C diagonals ) 
or 2 line which 


Diagonal Ipaſleth from 


one corner, or one angle of a 


Deuterni ( from deuterta) * 55 


euteraſcapy (Gr. the | 
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ſame. a 
Diagram ( diagramma ) a 
Title of a Book, a ſentence, 
or decree : Alſo a figure in 
Geometry; And in Muſick 
ir is called a proportion of 
meaſures diſtinguiſhed by 
certain notes. Rider. 
Diagraphick⸗ Art ( diagra- 
phice) the art of painting or 
graving. ; 
Dialeckick- Art (dialectica) 
the att of Logick, which 
teacheth to reaſon or diſcourſe 
in an artificial form by En- 
thymems, and Syllogiſms in 
mood and figure. 
Dialect ( dialecſlus) is a 
manner of ſpeech peculiar to 
ſome part of a Country or 
people, and differing from 
the manner uſed by other 
parts or people, yer all uſing 
the ſame Radical Langnage, 
for the main or ſubſtance of 
ir, In England, the Dialect, 
or manner of ſpeech in 
the North, is different from 
that in the South; and the 
Weſtern differs from both. 
As in this example; At Lon. 
don we ſay, I would eat more 
| cheeſe if I bad it, the North- 
ern man faith, Ay jud eat mare 
oheeſe Fin ay hader , and the 
Weſtern man faith, Chud ecat 
more chieſe on and chad it: 
Chud ee at more cheeſe un ich 
had it. 
The Greciazs had five eſpe- 
cial Dialects. As 1. The 


* 


Geometrical body, to ano- 
ther corner or angle of the 


property of ſpeech in Athens, 


—— 


— 


2 4. The Zulick, or 


called the Attick Dialeck, 
which was moſt copious and 
firreſt for eloquence. 2. The 
lonick, which? the ancient 
Writers moſt uſed. 3. The 


Bucolic, fitteſt for Poets. 5. 
The common. Heyl. So e- 
very Country commonly 
hath in divers parts of it ſome 
difference of language, which 
is called the Dialect or Sub- 
dialect of the place. 

In Italy, there are above 
eight ſeveral Dialects or Sub- 
dialects, as the Roman, the 
Toſcan, the Venetian, the Mi- 
lanex, the Neapolitan, the Ca- 
labreſſe, the Genoevais , the 
Piomontez, beſides the Corſi” 
can, Sicilian , and orhe! 
neighboring Iſlands , c- 
Mr.How, 

Diale (dials) pertaining 
to the day. 

Diillei, As parallels are 
lines running one by the o- 
ther without meetiag: $0 
Diallels are lines which run 
one through the other, that 
is, do croſs, inter ſecate, or cut. 
El. Ar. 

Dialogue (dialogus) a com- 
munication, reaſoning or diſ- 
putation between two parties 
or more, or a written Diſ- 
courſe , where ſuch} a Con. 
ference is ſer down. 


or perttaining to à Dia- 


figure or diſcourſe, 
| one diſcuſſeth a thing by = . 


* & 


Dialogical ( dialogicus) of 


logue. 
Dialogiſm (dialogiſmus) a 


when 
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ſelf, as it were talk ing with 
another,. does move.the que- 
ſtion and make the anſwer. 
Diameter (Lat.) is 3 
certain ſtreight line drawn 
through the center of a figure 
and of both ſides bounded in 
the compaſs of ir, which cut: 
or divides the figure into two 
equal parts. Euclid, 
Diametrical (diametricus) 
pertaining to ſuch a Dia- 
meter. 
Diana, The Moon; Al. 
ſo a goddeſs of hunting, 
much honored for her cha- 
ſtity, having had many 
Temples dedicared to her ; 
whereof the chief was that 
at Epheſus, called the Tem- 
ple of Diana, which for the 
ſpacionineſs,, ſurniture and 
workmanſhip , was accoun- 


ders 3 It was 200 years in 
building, contrived by Cte- 
fiphon , being 425 foot 
long, and 220 broad, ſuſtained 
with 129 pillars of marblc 
70 ſoot high, whereof 29 
were moſt curiouſly graven, 
and all the reſt of marble po- 
liſhr. It was fired ſeven 
times, nd laſtly by Heroſtratus 
(that night in which Alexan- 
der was born) to get himſelf a 
name. Heyl. 
Diapaſm (diapaſma) a per- 
ſume, a pomander, a medi- 
cine of dry powders , tha; 
is either caſt among Appar 
rel ro make them ſmel ſweet, 
©r info a wound, or ſuper. 
fluoufly into drink. Rid. 


ted one of the worlds won- |. 


—_ 


— — 


* 


cif. 


infliwem tion. 


| _ Diapaſe or Diapaſon 
( Gr. ) a concord of all in mu- 
fick: An eighth. See a 
further explanation of this 
in Lord Baoons Natural Hiſt. 


fo, 30. 
or Diapꝛe d Fr: 

diapre) diverſificd with flou- 
riſhes or ſundry figures 
whence we call Cloth thar 
is ſo diverſified, Diaper. Min. 

Diaphanity (from diapha- 
num) clearneſs, rranſparen- 
Cy. Vul. Err. 
nous ( diaphanus ) 
clear as chriſtal, tranſpatent. 
Bac. | 

Diaphonp ( 41aphonia ) a 
divers ſound,a diſcord. 
Dlaphoniſt (diaphoniſta)he 
that makes divers ſounds. 
Diaphozetick (diaphoreti- 
cus ) thit diſſolveth cr ſends 
forch humors. 
Diaphragm (diaphragma) 
a long and round Muſcle 
lying overthwart the lower 
part of the breaſt, ſeparating 
the Heart and Ligbes from the 
Seomack, and the viral parts 
from the natural, the Mid- 


— — 


Diateſſaron (Gr.) of four; 
2 fourth in muſick. 

Diary (diarium) that con- 
rains the particular actions of 
every ys 2 Journal book, 
or a book of remembrance. 
See Anna's, 

Dia:rhoctick (from diar- 
rhea ) that hath a Lask or 
looſneſs in the belly without 


ä (diatriba) an au- 


— 
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DI 
dicory, or a place: where dil- 
| Purraticus , Or cxerciles are 
| Held. 0 
Dibble, An inſtrument co 
let hearbs in a Garden. 

| Ticacity (dic icitas) ſcof- 
| ive, raunting, 014 Lumding, 
I 

| 


mack ſpeaking. 

Dication (icatio) à vow- 
ing, Yhavruap, promitiay, 
| or dedicating, 

{| TDiccarchp(4iceurchia) juil 
| POVer mueNnTE, | 
| Diceatck ( dicearchus) a 
juit Prince, 

Diceology ( dicologia ) 
juſti ficat ion by, of in talk. 

W ichotomy ( dichoromia) 
2 dividing or cutting into two | 
parts; or a diviſion made 
by two and two. 

Dicker of Leather, is ten 
Hides. 
Dictamen (Lat.) a thing | 
written by another mans in- 
ſtruction. 

Dictate (dico) to appoint 
or rell another what, aud how 
he ſhall write, which is alſo u- 
iced ſubſtantively, as Diclates 
or Leflons which the Maſter 
indires for the Scholars to 
write. 

Dictato2 (Lat.) he that 
indires a hing ro be written: 
Alſo a chief Ruler ſometimes 
mung the Romans, who for 
halt a year, had a Kings 
power, ucver choſen but 
| when the Commonwealch 
woas in ſome great danger or 
' trouble, and ac halt yeais end, 

under pain of Treaſon yeel- 


l 1 


> —ñ— d—— — — „ — ——— w 


ing a twin, born with ſome 


D I 
Dictitate (di&it2.) ro ſpeak 
or tell oſten, or iu diwets pla- 
ces, to plead. Felth. 
Dictature ¶ dictatura) a 
pronouncing a thing to be 
written; The Dictator- 
ſhip. | 
Didꝛam (didrachmum) an 
ancient coyn conſiſting of 


ir values 15d. 

Tidymus ( from the Gr, 
I Jup:1. geminus) the name 
of Sc.Thomas one of the Apo- 
{tles, aud fignifies a Twin. 
He was called Dichmus, for be- 


other, or for ſome ſuch cauſe, 

Tr. of Maſs. 

Dienntal ( diennis ) of or 

pertaining to two years. 
Diet (diæta) in Germany 

it is the ſame thing, as a Par- 


liament in England, a great 

| Aſſembly or Council of the 
States and Princes of the 
Empire. 

Dieretick (from Diæreſis) 
pertaining to a diviſion, or 
the figure Dierefis, whereby 
one ſyllable is divided into 
two parts. as Eucluiſſe for E. 
volviſſe. Bac. 

Dietary, that treateth of, 
or pertaĩneth to Diet. 

Dietetical (diæ teticus) per- 


— [ 


two drams; of our money, 


raining to (moderate) Diet, 
ſuch as Phyſitians preſei ive. | 
Dietical (dieticus) krep- | 
ing from day to day, regu - 
lar. ; 
Dieu et mon dꝛoit (br.) 
God and my Right, The Mot. 
to of the Rings Arms, firſt 
uſe d 


— 3 „ — 
e 


— 7 


— 


— 


Diffarreation ( diffarrea- 
tio) a ſaciifice done between 
2 man and his wife at 2 Di- 
yorceinent: As confarreation 
was at the matriage. Rider, 


Diffibulate ( diffibulo)) to 


unbutton , Open of un- 

gird. | 7 
Difficacity ( difficacitas ) 

hardneſs or difficulty. 


Difficilitate (from Hi 
tas) to make difficult, or 
hard. 

Dikü dent ( diffidens ) di- 
— , deſperace , doubt- 

ul. 

Tiffuence ( difluentia ) a 
looſneis, a flowing forth or 
abroad. 

Diffuſion (difufro ) a ſcat- 
tering abrozd, a ſpilling, or 
ſpreading. 

Digamiſt ( digamus) one 
that hath had two Wi ves to- 


afrer his firſt wives death. 


gether, alſo one that marries 


# D J I 1 
uſed!( as ſome affirm ) by Hen-( | Digitation (digitatis) the 
ry the Eighth. + form of the fingers of both 


— 


Digeſted (digeſus ) diſpo- 
ſed, ordered, att? , | 
The Digeſts (digeſtus) a ' 
volume of che Civil Law, ſo 
called, becauſe the legal pre- 
cepts therein, are ſo excel- 

lently ordered, diſpoſed and 

digeſted. 

A Digeſtive iu Chyrurge- | 
rie is taken for that Which 
prepares the Matter ti mun— | 
dification or cleaufing. | 
Digit (+ r. digiitæ) 4 Cha- 

ratter which capreiſerh a fi- 


gure in Atithmetick, as a V. 
the figure of five, an X. 
ren, Ce. 


hands joyned together, or 
che manner of theit ſo joyn- 
ing. Cotgr. 

Digital (digitalis) pertain» 
ing to a finger, or fingers 
breadth, 5 

To Digite, to point with 
the finger, Helth. 

Digladiation (digladiatio) 
a debate, a fight, a ſtriſe. 

+ Dignozate ( digners) to 
mark, as men do beaſts, to 
know them, 

To Dignoſce ( dięnoſco) to 
diſcern, ro know by divers 
parts. Scotch Papers... 
| Digreſſſon (digreſſio) a de- 
| parting, a changing oft pur- 

pole, a ſtraying from the 
matter, a ſwerving from. 

- Dijudicate ( dijudico) to 
judge between two, to deter- 
mine. 

Dike-grave , An Officer 
in the Low Countries, who 

hath the over-ſight and com- 
| mand of the Dikes and Banks, 
that preſerve the Country 
from the inuadation of the 
SEA. 

Dickins, a corruption of 
Devilkins. 7- liccle Devils; 
as tis uſually ſaid, the Dickens 
take you. 

Dilaccrate C dilacero) to 
tear or rent in pceces. 

Dilaniate ( di/a3jo ) the 
lame with Di/acerate. 
Oilapidatz ( dilapido ) ro 


rid a place of ſtones, ro 
| conſume and fpend walle 
; fully. 


— — — 


DI 


— 
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Dilatable (from dilato ) 
char may be inlarged, or made 
bloger, extendable. 

Dilatation ( dilatatio ) an 
inlarging or making big- 
ger. 

To Dilate (dilato) to ex- 
tend. or inlarge, to delay. 

Dilatato:p(from dilato) an 
inlarger; an inſtrument 
wherewith Chyrurgeons open 
thoſe parts that by fickneſs or 
other accidents are too much 
cloſed, 

Dilatozy ( dilatorizs) that 
delays or prolongs time. 

Dilection ( dile#io ) love 
or charity. 

Dilemma ( Gr.) a kind of 


Argument called by Logi- 


cians Cornutum Argumentum, 
which convinceth ones ad- 
verſary both wayes, as in ſay- 
ing; If he be a good man, 


„ | why do you ſpeak evil of bim? 


if naught, why do you keep bim 
company ? 

There is 2 Tradition of a 
Di ſemma, that Biſhop Morton 
(Chancellor to H..) uſed, to 
raiſe up the Benevolence to 
higher rates, and ſome called 
it his Fork, & ſome his Crotch ; 
for he had concluded an Ar- 
ticle in the Inſtructions to the 
Commiſſioners, who were to 
levy the Benevolence; That if 
they met with any that were Þa- 
ring, they ſbould tell them, they 


muſt needs have, becauſe they laid 


ups And if they were ſpenders 
they muſt needs have, becauſe it 
was ſeen in their port and man 
ner of Irving. L. Bac, Hen: 7. 


] 


| 


Dilling (proculus) a child 
born whey the Father is old, 
or the laſt child that Parents 
have; in ſome places called a 
Dwil- 


Dilogy (ibis) a doubt 
ful ſpeech, which may fignific| - ; 


or he conſtrued rwo ways. 


Dilozicate (dilorico) to un- 
do, cut or rip a coat that is| 


ſewed. 


cerned. 


Dilucidate(di/ucide)to de 


clare or make plain. 


Dilution (dilutio) a wafh- * 
ing, or clenſing, 2 purging or 


clearing. 


Dilubial (diluvialis) of or | | 


belonging to the Deluge or 
great Flood. ä 


Dimension ( dimenſio) a 2 


meaſuring or compaſling, 
uring. 


battle, fight, contention, 
Dimidiate (dimidio) to di 

vide into halves or two parts. 
Diminution ( diminutio) a 


ing. 

Diminuti be (diminuti uum) 
that which is diminiſhed or 
made leſſe; or the leſſer of 
that whereof there is a big- 
ger. As Libellus, a little book, 
and Fœmella a little woman, 


ate the Diminutives of Liber 
and Femina, So is Rivolet, of 


a River. 


Dinatchr (Gr.) the joynt 
Rule or Government of two 


Princes. Dioces 


* 


Diincid (lscitvs) cleat, 
light, manifeſt, eaſie to be diſ- . 


Dimetient{dimetieas)mea- . 
3 
Dimication ( dimicatio )| Fi 3 


diminiſting, abating or leſſen- g 


| 
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Dtoces (dice) is a Greek 
word compounded of dba and 
vixnors, and ſignifies wich us 
che Circuit of every Biſhops 
ſuriſdiction. For this Na- 


aon hath two ſorts of diviſi- 


ons: one into Shires or Coun- 
ries, in reſpe& of remporal 
Policy ; another into Dio- 
ceſſes, in reſpe& of juriſdicti- 
on Eccleſiaſtical, Cow. 
Dioceſan (dicceſanu:) he 
that hath the Juriidiction 
of a Dioceſs; or bee that 


ceſs. 5 
pher, who for his dogged 
diſpoſition , was Sir-na- 
med the Cynick Hence it 
is wee call this or that 
man, who is of a cburliſh 
or harſh diſpoſition , a Dio- 
genes. 

Dionpmal (dionymi) that 
hath two names. 

The Dioptick Art (diop- 
tice) the PerſpeRive Art, or 
that part of Aſtronomy , 
which by Quadrants and hol- 
low inſtruments pierces. the 
| Heavens, and meaſures the 
diſtance, lengrh,bigneſs, and 
breadth of the Cceleſtial bo- 
dies. Min. | 


Dioptra, which is a meaſure to 


or Geometrical Inſtrument, 
wherewith the diſtance and 
height of a place is known a. 
far off, by looking through 


Inhabites withis a Dio- 


I ble, vig-.rous, 


I trom che fieſt word of the 
Dioptrical, percaining to- 
ö Jhich is Dirige - 
weigh water; a Quadrat, 


certain little holes there- 
in; The looking-hole or | 


„ — 
— — ĩ — x7 — 


ugnt of any inſtrument, Dr. 
Charl, 
Dipie, 2 note or mark 
in the Margent to fignifie 
that there is ſome what to be 
amended, Rider. 

Dipondiary ( dipondiari- 
us) that is of two pound 
weight, he 

Dipſades ( dipſas , ads) 
2 kind of Snakes, whoſe 
biring C conſuming the hu. 
mors of mans body) cauſeth 
a mortal thirſt in the party 
bitten. | 
Dipbthong ( diphthongus ) 
rwo vowels contracted into 
one body or form; whereof 
in the Latin tongue there are 
five, &, au, &, eu, ei. 

(diptoton) a Noun 

that hath but two Cafes. 

Diptpck(diptychus) having 
two leaves when it is open- 
ed, any thing like two 
leaves. a 

Dire (dirus) cruel, tert i- 


q 


Dirge (2 corruption from 
the Latin word drrige )) ſig- 
nifies tho office of the dead, 
uſed ro be faid by Roman 
Catholicks for the ſouls in 
Purgarory, and is ſo called 


fi Antiphon of the office, 


+ . Directozp ( from the Lat. 
Dirigo ) is the name of a\ 
book introduced by the late 
long Parliament in the 
ſtead of the Common Prayer 
Book, which was voted den 
on the 26 of November, 1644. | 
6.4 and 


— 


PPR 


* 


8 

and is called a Directory, 5 
g 
| 


— 


cauſe it directs the Ministers 
and people in a different way 
of praying, preachiug and 
adminiſtring the Sacraments. 

A Diribitozp ( diribitori- 
um) a place wherein Sonldi- 
ers are numbered, muſtered, :; 
and receive their pay; A 
place where the Romans gave 
their voyces. | 

Direption (direptio ) a rob- 
bing, ſpoiling, or ranlacking 
of places and perſons for 
goods and riches, and ta- 
king ir away; properly in the 
winning a place by aſſault 
when all things Jye open to 
the luſt of the Conqueror, 
See Repudiate 

Diritp C dirieas ) cruelty, 
tertiolcueſs. 

Diruption ( diruptio ) a; 
burtting, or breaking aſun - 
der. 

Dirutoz (Lat.) he that de- 
Rroys or puls down. 

Dis, a prepoſition uſed only 
in compoſition; Sometimes 
it is a note of privation, ſome» 
times of diverſity , ſomes 
times of ſeparation; and 
ſometimes Dis joyned with 
another word, keeps ſtill the 
ſame ſignification with the 
ſimple word. 


—— 
— — 


— 


diſputation, dehating, or ar- 
guing- 


Diſcalceate ( diſcalceo) to 
pull off ones ſhooes- 


Diſceptation ( diſceptatio ) 


Diſceptatoz ( Lat. ) a 
Judge, Arbirer,or Daies-man; 
Alſo he that argues or diſ- 
putes. 


-» 
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Diſcerption ( diſcerptio) a 
renting in ſunder. 

Dilce lũion ( diſceſſio) a de- 
par ting, a leaving, or going 
away. 

Diſcinv (a/ ſcindo) to cut off 
ox in peeces, to ſeparate , 
How. 

Diſcinct ( diſcindtus) un- 
gicded, diſſ.lute, negligent. 
Dilciplinable (ai ſciplinabi- 
lis) that is capable of learn» 
ing or inſtruction. 

Difciuſſon (diſcluſio)a ſnut- 
ting out, a ſcpara tian. 

Diſcomfiture (from the 
Fr. Deſconſiture) a deſcature, 
overthrow , or vanquiſh- 
ing. | 


Diſcoloꝛ ( diſcoloro ) to 

make of divers colours. 

Diſcontinuit p, diſcontinu- 
ance; a di- joyning or ſepa- 
ration. 

Diſcoꝛdant Uiſcordans) diſ- 
agreeing, cut of tune. 

Diſcrepant (diſcrepans) dif- 
fering, jarring, diſagreeing, re- 
pugnant unto, _ 

Diſcreted ( diſcretus) ſe ve- 


red, parted, diſcerned. 
Dilcriminate ( diſcrimi no) 
to di vide, or put a difference 
bet wixt. N 
Diſcumbence ( from diſ- 
cumbo) a ſitting upon a bed, 
a lying down to ſleep, a ſit- 
ting down at Table. 
Dilcurrent (diſcurrens) that 
wanders or runs hither and 
thither. | 
Diſcuſſdconc diſcuſſio)a ſtrict 


examining of a matter: Alſo 


a ſtriking or daſhing into di- 
vers parts. _ Diſem- 


— 


— 
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Liſembogue ( from rhe 
Spaniſh Des- embocer) to caſt 
out of the mouth, to vo- 
mit. 

Dilgregate (diſgrego) to ſer 
apart, co tever, 

Diſertitude ( diſertitudo) 
cloqu-nce. 

To Diſimbeliſh ( from the 
Fr. Deſembellir) to dis-figure, 
or impair the beauty of. 

Diſ-jugate (diſ-jugo) ro di 
joyn, part, or leyer, | 

TLiljunttibe ( disjuni/ivus ) | 
that disjoyns, or (-parates. 

Dillocate (/ ſtoco) to re- 
move out of his due place, 
to put out of joynt, to diſ- 
place. | 

Diſme (Fr.) a Tithe or | 
tenth at. ; 

Diſpand ( diſpands ) to 
ſtretch out or ſpread abroad. 

Dilparates (diſparata) ſepe- 
rare things, divers, unlike. It 
is alſo a term of Logick ap- 
plied to ſuch things as have no 
connexion. 


Diſparility ( diſparilitss ) | 


inequality, unlKeneſs, diffe- 
rence. 

Diſpeafatoz (Lat.) a Stew-| 
ard, or Officer that laies out 
money for an houſhold, a diſ 
penſer or diſpoſer. 

A Diſpenſatozy, a hook 
that teacheth how to make all 
Phyſical compoſitions. 

Dilmes (decimæ) Tythe , 
or the tenth part of all the 
fruits, either of the earth or 
beaſts, or our labor due to 
God, and conſequently to 


| 


aud nailt hits ſhare, (iz. yur 
Paſtor. It fignifics alſo the 
tenths of all ipititual livings, 
yearly given to the Prince, 
called a perpetual Diſme. A. 2. 
and 3. Edw.6. ca. 35. which 
in ancient times were paid to 
the Pope, till Pope Orban 
gave them to Richurd the ſe- 
cond , 19 aid hon againſt 
Charls the Fieuch King, and 
thote other thar upheld Cle 
ment the ſeven! apaintt him. 
17591. Ui 7.20. Lattly, it ſig- | 
mine 4 nibure J-vied of che » 
te mphrality. Jialinſbed Jol. 
111. | 

Diſponper, isa word moſt ! 
uſed in the Court of Chance- 
ry, as when one 15 admitted! 
to ſue in forma pauper is, if that | 
privilege be taken from him, 
he iS ſaid to be Di{porpered. 
Diſpicience ( ẽ.nuti 5 | 
circumpection, adviſement, 
diligent couſidctation. | 

Diſperpelled, 2 term in 
Herauldry when any thing of 
ſoft ſubſtance, doth , hv fal- 
ing from high, ſhoot ic ſelf out 
into divers corners or ends. 
Bull. 

Diſplicence (ſrom diſpli- 
ceo) diſpleaſure, dillike, 
Mont. 8 | 

Diſploſton ( 4:/ploſro A 
breaking aſunder as a bode 
der. | 

Dilpoliate(d:/pu'19) ro ch 
or ſpoil. 

Diſquamation ( 41{q4.1ma- | 
ti) aſealing of fiſh, a taking 
off che ſhell or bark. 

Diſquiſitton (/ſj{iferi95a | 


— — 


him that is of the Lords lot, 


. ———— 


N 4 dil! 
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diligent ſearch 'or inqui- 
Yo 
Diſſeifin (from the Fr.Di/- 


ſeiſir) ſignifies in our Com- 
mon Law, an unlawful diſ- 
poſſeſſing of a man of his 
Land, Tenement, or other 
immoveable or incorpoceal 
Right, cc. Inſtit. of the com. 
Law ca. 18. 

Diſſectioncdiſſectio) a clea- 
ving 19 p:eccs, a cutting off 
or aſunder. 


Diſſeminate ( diſſemino) ro 


abroad. 

Diſſentaneoug (diſſentane- 
) not agreeing, diſagree- 
ing. | | 
Dilſenteries. See dyſen- 


cord, or diſplacing. 


Dilalient (diffilzens) leap- 


ing down off a place, or hi- 


ther and thĩ ther. 


Dilſimilar an (diff. 
or milares par- 
Diſamilarp ) tes) are 


choſe parts of a mans body, 
which are unlike in nature 
one to another, as the head, 
Hands, Feet, Heart, Liver, (9c. 
And the ſimilary parts are 
thoſe vyhich are of like nature, 
as the tk in, ner ves, ſat, c. 
Dil pate (diſſipo)ro ſcatter 
or ſpread abroad, to diſperſe. 
Dis ſhebeled, or Diſche⸗ 
veled (from the French deſ- 
chevelt) an old word uſed by 
Chaucer, and yer ſtill in uſe, 
and ſignifies as much as bare- 


| 


headed, barc-haired, or the 


fow here and there, to ſpread | 


tery. 
Diſldence ( diſſdentia) dif- | 


| 


hair hanging down diſorder - 
ly about the ears. Mig. 
| To Diſchebel (Fr. deſche- 
veler) to looſe, diſorder, ſcat- 
ter or pull the haic about the 
ears. Cotgr. 2 
Diſſology (difſologia) the 
'pecch of two. 1 
Diſſoluble(difolubilis )eafie | | 
to be looſed cr diſſolved. 5 
Diſſonance (diſſonantia) a 
diſcord in tunes and voyces. 
Diflpllable (difplabus) a 
word of two ſyllables. 
Diſtantial (diflans, ants) 
differing or diſtant, fac alun- 
der, divers. 


Difſtend(diftendo)ro ſtretch 


or teach our z ro enlarge. 
Diſtention ( diſentio) 2a 
ſtrerching out. an enlarging. 
Diſtick (diſtichon )a double 
meeter, a couple of verſes, a 
ſentence contained in two 
verſes. | 
Diſtil ( diffio ). to drop 
down by little and little. 
Diſtoꝛtion (diſtortio) i wre- 
ſting,writhing or crookedneſs, 
Feltham uſes the word Differ- 
quement in the ſame ſence. 
D iſtreſs( diſtricbio) ſigniſict 
moſt commonly in'the Com- 
mon Law, 2 compulſion in 
certain real aQions whereby ro 
bring ja man to apparence in 
Cour t, or to pay debt, or duty 
denied. The effect whereof 
moſt commonly is, to grive 
the party diſtrained to Re- 
plieve the diſtreſs, and ſo to 


| rake his action of treſpaſs a» 


gainft the diſtreiner, or elſe. to 


compound neighborly with 
him 


1 -xt 


- 
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him for the debr or. duty for 
which he diſtrain*z In what 
caſes a diſtreſs is lawful. See 
The new terms of Law. Verbo 
diftreſſe. Sometimes it ſigni- 
fies great afflicti on or miſe- 


ſy, . 

Diſtricate (from the Ital. 
diftricare) to rid out of trouble 
or incumbrance. 

Diſtringent ( diflringens) 
that rubs or wipes off, or that 
trqubleth greatly. 

Tiſveloped ( from the Fr. 
Deſvelops) unwrapped, unfol- 
den, opened, or diſplayed. 

Dithprambick den. 
bus) a kind of verſe or ſong 
in honor of Bacchus. 

Dition (ditio) dominion, 
rover, authority, maſterſnip. 

Ditty ( from the Ital. detto, 
i. dim ) a time expreſſed 
in words, and ſung to a muſi · 
cal tune. Min. 

Dibagation (divagatio) a 
ftraying or Wandering &- 
bout. Sh 

Dival (divalis) divine, pi 
longing to the Gods. 

Diban a Judgment-hal, 

Dibano { a great Court of 
Law or Juſtice among the 
Turks and Perfians,nor much 
unlike of inferior to our Par - 
liament, of which there is one 
held in every Province; Zut 
the chief Divan or Tribunal 
of Joſtice is held in the 
Great Turks Palace ar Con- 
—— — four firſt days 
of every yeek, Hift.of Fr 

Dikaricate (vt ) ts 


varicq ) to 


Or © IIS 


| 


ſtride or ſpread wide one 
from another. 3 


ma 
| 


Dividuity ( dividuits) a 


Dibelled ( from Divello) 
pulled away, or aſunder, un- 
done, raviſhed, Feith. 


Dibentilate ( diveniÞo) to 


fan or winnow Corn with a 
Wind-fan , alſo to turn 
out of one hand into ano. | 
ther. 

Diberberate (di verbero) to 
ſtrike, beat or cut. 

Diverlify ( diverſfico) to 
vary, or make divers. 

Diberllloquene ( diverſlo- 
2 that varieth or ſpeaks 
diverlly. 

Dibderticle (diverticulum) a 
by-way : a crafry (hife. 

„ in the Exche- 
quer ſecms to be one part of 
an Indenture. Au. 10. Ed 1, 
ca. 1 1. and 28. ein dem, Stat.z. 
Cade 2. 0 
Dibident (from divide) in 
the Univerſity is that ſhare 
which eyery one of the Fel- 
lows does equally and juſtly 
divide, either by an Arithe 
metical or Geomerrical pro- 
portion of their zunual ſti. 
pend. Min. 5 

Dibidual (di vidunt) that 
be ſevered or divi- 


diviſion, alſo an aptneſs to 


divide. EE 
Dibination ( divinatio ] a 
preſage or forerelling of 
things ro comeʒ Which may be 
— 8 three ditferent 
inds (vic. ) ſipctnatural, na- 
rural and ſuperſtitious. Su- 
al Divination(onely te - 


yealed to man by God) is not 
: properly | 


9 


And to this ſecond kind of 


DI 
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properly called Divination , 
| har Prophecy, wich which 
all rhe holy Prophets have 
in former times been inſpired, 
Natural Divination, may be 
divided into two branches; 
- whereof the firſt is that 
which hath in former times 


given by them in Idols, and 
is at this day ſometime ſeen 
in poſſeſſed perſons, who by 
ſuggeſtion of the Devil may 
forerel things to come, and 
| this ow a Natural Divinati- 
on: For though to us it ſeem 
- miraculous, becauſe of our 
ignorance in the cauſes and 
| courſes of things, yet in 
' choſe ſpirits ic is but natural, 
| who by their long experience 
and great obſervation, beſides 
the knowledge of ſecrets in 
nature, and their quick in- 
telligence from all places, are 
able to fore - ſee much more, 
then we by nature can. The 
ſecond Branch of Narural Di- 
 vination is that, which a wiſe 
man may forerel by probable 
conjecture, being no way of- 
fenſive, ſo long as it is onely 
guided by reaſon, and over- 
ruled hy ſubmitting it felf to 
the Almighty power of God. 


Divination, Aftrology may 
alſo be referred which (by the 
motion and inflyence of Stars | 
and Planers ) promiſes to 
foretel many things, ſo long 
as ĩt keeps it ſelf in due limit 


and arrogates not too — 


——ͤẽ —— a 


been practiſed by wicked ſpi - 
tits in Oracles and Anſwers 


— 


to the certainty thereof; in- 
to which exceſs of vanity, i 
it once hreak forth, it is then 
no longer called natural Di- 
vination, but ſuperttitious and 
wicked. For the Stars may 
incline, hut not impoſe a ne- 
ceſſity in particular things. 


The third and laſt manner of 


. Divination is that which we 
call Superſtitious , ' whereof 
there has been among the 
' Gentiles divers different 
| kinds. As namely, Augury, 
by the flying, feeding, and 
| chirping of Birds. Alphito- 
| mancy, by Barly meal. A- 
ruſpicy, by opening and view- 
ing the bowels of Beaſts. 
Necromancy, by calling up De- 


| vils, or dead mens Ghoſts , 


Geomancy „ by making cer- 
rain circles and lines in rhe 
earth. Hydromancy, by ſome 
apparition in water. Pyro- 
mancy,by the fire,or by ſpirirs 
appearing in the fire, Palmi- 
ſtry or Chiromancy, by look- 
ing on the lines of rhe fingers 
and hands. Coſcinomancy, by 
4 Sieve. Aeromancy, by the 
Air. Capnomancy, by the fly- 
ing of ſmo:k. Catoptromancy, 
by viſions in a glaſs. Sorcery 
or Clerumancy, by lots, Ar- 
momancy, by rhe ſhoulders of 
beaſts. Axiomancy, by Hatchets. 
Daphnomancy, by a Lawrel or 
Gay tree. Alettryomancy, by 
a Cock. Alebromancy, by Bar- 
ly meal mixed with Whear. 
Batanomancy, by vertue of 
hearbs. Cephaleonomancy , by 


„ — — ————— 
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5 Aſſes head broiled on 


— 


coals. 
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coals. Ceromantie, by Wax | 
put into water. Lithomancy, 
by a ſtone. Belomancy, by ar- 
rows. Libanomancy , by In- 
cenſe or Frankincenſe. Me- 
topomancy, by the face. Ne- 


All which being by the 
Pagans themſelves accounted 
deceitful and vain, it remains 
that of Chriſtians they be 
utterly rejected and abhor 
red. 

Of the nature and definĩti- 
on of Divination, ſce more in 
my Lord Bacons advan. of 
learning. p. 20g. | 

Dibintze, : To make divine 


cyomancy by conference with | 
dead bodies raiſed, c, 


Dibintpotent( divinipotens) 
that hath power in divine 
things. | 

Dibvitiate (divito) to en- 
rich, or make rich. Felth. 

Dibittoſitp ( divitzoſetas ) 
abundance of riches, 

Dibozce ( divortium ) the 
diflolution of marriage, a ſe- 
paration of man and Wife, 
which was (C as our Saviour 
witneſſeth, Matth. 19.8.) firſt 
permitted by Moſes to the 
Iſraelites, Deut. 24. 1. for the 
hardneſs of their hearts, that 
men might rather put their 
Wives away, Whom they 
grew weary of, then uſe them 
with too great extremity ro 
ſhorten their lives, as many 
did; The woman fo divor- 
ced was to have of her Huſ- 
hand a writing (as St. Hierom 
and Joſeph. witneſs in I. de ant. 


or heavenly. 1 


— — 


— 


—: 
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4.c.8.) to this effect, I promiſe 
that hereafter I will lay no claim 


| ro thee, and this writing Was 


called a Bill of Divorce. But 
with Chriſtians this cuſtom js 
abrogared , faving onely-in 
caſe of Adultery. The anci- 
ent Romans alſo had a cuſtom 
of Divorce, among whom ir 
was as lawful for the Wife ro 
put away her Husband, as for 
the Husband to diſmiſs his 
Wiſe; But among the I/raelites 
this prerogative was onely 
permitted to the Husband. 
Bull. See Repudiate. 

In eur Common Law, Di- 
vorce is accounted that ſepa- 
ration between two de facto 
married together, which is 
4 vinculo Matrimonii, non ſolum 
4 menſa ( thoro. And theres 
fore che woman, ſo divorced 
received all again that ſhe 
brought with her. This is 
not but onely upon a nulliry 
of the marriage through ſome 
eſſential impediment, as con- 
ſanguinity or affinity within 
che degrees forbidden, pre- 
contract, impotency, or ſuch 
like. See the new terms of 


Law. 

Diuretical( diuretics) that 
provokes one to piſs, that 
hath the power or property 
to make one piſs , or to pro- 
voke Urine. 

Diurnal (diurnalis) belong- 
ing to the day, or toa Pam- 
phlet ſo called. 

Diurnal (diurnm) taken 
ſubſtantively is a Day-book, 


or Regiſter of every days 


_ buſineſs] 


g 
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buſineſs, news, or action. 
Dinturnity; ( diumnita ) 

long ſpace of time, long con. 

tinuaace · 

Dibulgate (diuulge) to pub - 


or moke common. 


pulling in peeces, or aſunder. 

Dijzain (Fr.) the num- 

ber of ten, the tenth : Al- 
fo a dirty of ten Stenzaes, 
or Stanza of ten verſes : 
Alſo a French penny. And 
ſometimes it is taken for a 
pair of beads of ren courſes; 
| Docket, isa Brief ia wri- 
ting · An. 2. and Jo P. Gy 
Ma. ca. 6. Weſt writes it Dog- 
get, by whom it ſeems to be 
ſome ſmal peece of paper or 
parchment containing the et · 
teR of a larger writing, Sym. 
pars. 2. tit. Fines, Sect. ios. 

Doctble (docibilis) apt to 
be taught. 

Docibiliep {docibilitas) ea: 
ſineſs to be taught, aprneſs 
to learn, quickneſs of appre- 
henſion. 

Docilizeſ from deceo )to make 
doeible, tractable, teachable. 

Doctiloquent (doFiloquus) 
that ſpeaks learnedly: 

Document ( documentum) a 
leſſ»5,a4monition or example. 
Dodecatamerie (Gr. )a term 
in Aſtrology, ſignifying a 
ewelch part; and is moſt com- 
monly * ary to the diviſion 
of the Todiacł into 12 ſigns. 

Dodcchzdzon(Gr-Ja figure 
of x2 angles or corners, a 
ewelve-cornered proportion. 
| Dodona, 2 City of Epirus 


. Dibullon. (divulfo ) a | 


* 


neat which ſtood a Grove of 
Oaks onely dedicated ro Fu: 
piter, called Dodona's Grove, 
the Oaks were ſaid ro ſpeak, 


came to conſult them. p 
Dodzantal ( dodrantalis) of | i; 
nine ounces or nine inches in | 
length or weight. 1 
Dog - days, or Canicular days 
(dies caniculares) certain days | |? 
in July and Auguſt, ſo called 
of the Star Canis , or the Dog- 
flar, which then Crifing with 
che Sun) is predominant and 
greatly increaſech the heat 
thereof. During the time this 
Dqꝑ · ſtar reigns, the River Vi- 
las in Egypt overflows his 
banks, as though the waters 
were led by that ſtar. Min. 
See Val, Err. upon this ſubject, 
fo. 221. And the firſt part of 
the Treaſury of times. fo. 32. 
Doge, is the title of dignity 
belonging to the ſupream 
Magiftrate among Venetians, 
who is alſo called a * . 
Dogdzaw , is a manife 
deprebenfion of an offendor 


againſt Veniſon in the Forreſt. 
There be four oftheſe noted 
by Mr. Manw, part, 2. of his 
Forreſt Laws, c. 18. viz Stable. 
and, Dog - draw, Back- bear, and 
Bloody band. Dog-draw is when 
one is found drawing afrer a 
Deer by the ſcent of a Hound 
that he leads in his hand, c. 

Dogmatical (degmaticus_) 
prudent,wiſe, learned, belong- 
ing to points of learning or 


— — 
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doctrine. 


and were wont to give oracu-| 
lous anſwers to thoſe that! 


would try conclufions, a 
forger of new Se | 


ts. 
4 Wera (dogmatizo) to 
l inſtrud or he Len 


Dolation (deletio) a ſmoo- 
thing or making even. 

Dole (dolus) deceipr, tres - 
chery, guile. If from (ow) 
then grief or forrow. We al- 
ſo call Alms diſtributed to the 
— at a Funeral, Dole, quaſi 


Dollar, a Dutch coyn 
worth about 4s. or 45 4d. 
of our money. 
Dolozous (dolor: ſus) full of 
grief, ſorrow, or pain. 
Doiphin (Fr. Dauphin, ) 
the eldeſt Son of France , cal- 
led ſo of Dau/phine,a Province 
tiven, or (as ſome report) ſold 
in the year 1349 by Humbert 
Earl thereof to Philip de N a- 
lois, partly on condition, that 
for ever the French K. eldeſt 
Son ſhould hold it (during his 
Fathers life)of the Empire. Cot. 

Domable (demabilis) eaſie 
to be tamed. 

Domeſtical ( domeflicus ) 

omeſtick 5 pertaining ro 

the houſhold, tame, fami- 
liar, * 

A Dome (from domus) a 
Town-houſe, Guild Hall , 
Srate-houſe , Meeting houſe 
in à City, from that of Flo- 
rence, which is ſo called. Alſo 
a flat round Loover, or open 
roof to a Steeple, Banqueting 
houſe, Cc. Somewhat re- 


— 


ll 


* 


16. 
| : Domini o Anno Domini, 


building the City 


| 


in Calendars is ſo called 


long coar, or upper Garment 
— Tong butoa: 
down to the girdle-ſlead. 
Domicil 


D 0 D O 
"Dogmatift (4 matiffes) he, [ſembling the bell of a great 
4 — _ 22 | Fach. Merc. Ital. 1 
or Opinion, one that makes or Dolman. a Turkiſh Gown, 


. ( domiciliam)) a 
manſion-houſe, or dwelling 
place: 

Domination ( domineio ) 
Dominion, Rule, or Authori- 
ty over others. | 

' Dominationg, are one of 
the nine Quiers of Angels 
mentioned by St. Paul, Cel. 


is the computation of time 


the Romans made their com- 
tation of time ſrom the 
of Rome; 
and the Grecians numbes ed 
their years by the Ohmpi ad: 
or Games called Olympick. 
So Chriſtians,in remembrance 
of the happy incarnation, and 
bleſſed birth of our Savior, 
reckon the time from his Na- 
tivity. Min. See Epoch. 
Domtnical ( dommni cus) 
pertaining to the Lord and 
Maſter. The Dominica! Letter 


from 2 kind of preheminence 
it hath above the reſt of the 
Lerrers, in token whereof ir 
is of red colour, repreſen- 
ting the purple, whichis a 
robe of dignity : or rather, 
becauſe it ſhews the Domini- 
cal or Lords day throughout 


from the Incarnation of out 
Saviour Jeſus Chrift, As 


* 


the year. Min. 
Demi 
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Dominicans , otherwiſe 
called preaching or Black 
Fryers, a religious Order in- 
ſtituted by St. Dominick a 
Spanjard , about the year 
1206, he then ſent lũs aſſoci- 
ates to preach the. Goppel 


the world then known, wbich 
they did with great ſucceſs, 
and their Succeſſots ſince 
have done, and do ſtill even 
iu India and America: this 
Order was confirmed by Pope 
Honor iu the third about the 
year 1216. 


or habit for the head, worn 


aſſaſhion of yail uſed by ſome 
women that mourn, -. -: 
Dominicide ( dominicida ) 
he that kils his Maſter. 
Domition 0 domitura) a 
| or raming or 


 Domiture } breaking. 


even to the fuctheſt parcs of 


| 
Domino, a kind of, hood 


by Canons; and hence alſo 


z 


Donatiſig, a Sect of Here- 
ticks, fo called ſrom Donatus 
Bifſhop of Carthage, the firſt 


 broacher of that Herelic,who 


lived about the year 358, in 
the time of Pope Liberius, and 
che Emperor Conſtantine. 
Their prime tener was, that 
the true Church was onely in 
Africk, and that out of A- 
frick there was no true Bap- 
riſm ; they held alſo that the 
Son in the myſtery. of the 
Bleſſed Trinity, was leſs 
then the Father, and the 
Holy Ghoſt leſs then the Son, 
with other damnable points, 
Cc. See Circumcellians. | 


I regiſtred ; It is ſo called, be- 


— A 


Donatibe ( donarivum ) 1 
Princes benevolence or gift. 
A Donative Benefice , is that 
which is meerly given and 
collated by the Patron to a | 
man, without either. preſen- 
tation to, or inſtitution by 
the Ordinary, or InduRiop by | "> 
his commandement. Fitzh. | | 
nat. br. fo. 35. E. Set the Sta- 
rure, 4.8. R. 2. ca. 4. 

Donatibe ( donati vus ad- 
jectively) chat is able or apt 
to give. „ 

Doniferous (doni fer) that 
carries à gift. 5 

Donoꝛ ( in our Comm on 
Law } ſignifies the giver, and 
Donee he or ſhe co whom a | 
gift is given. 

Dooms⸗ dap beok, an old 
Bock made in the time of 
Will. the Conqueror. and kept 
in the Tower of London , 
wherein all the ancient De- 
mean Lands of this Nation are 


cauſe upon any difference, 
the parties received their 
doom. Others ( leſs proba» 
bly) ſay tis called Doomsday 
Book, Quaſi domus Dei Book, 3 
But to confirm the former E- 
tymology, it is called in Latin, 
Liber Judiciarius. 

Doꝛado (Spa.) a thing 
guilded or guilt. It is uſed 
(in Religio medici fo. 135+) for 
a man that hath a fair out- 
ſide, but no qualities or good 
parrs within. 

Dozick Dialect (diale#s 
Dorica) one of the 5 Dialects 
of theGr.tongueeVid. Dialecł. 

Doꝛick 


— 


— 
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Doꝛick - woꝛk, is a term in 
Architecture, and ſigni fies 
one of the five orders of Pil- 
lars, mentioned by Vitruvius. 
Sce Tuſcan. ; 


Do:tck Muſick (Dorice | 


| mufica ) a kind of grave and 


ſolemn Muſick, and therefore 
aſſigned to grear Perſona» 
ges. 


Doꝛmant (Fr.) à term in 


1 | Heraldry, asa Lion dormant, i. 


a Lyon ſlceping, or lying 
Ina ſleeping poſture, 

Do:mitibeffrom dormio)that 
cauſeth ſleep. 

Doꝛp (Belg. ) a Village or 
Country Town. See Thorp. 

A Dozter, Doztoire or 
Dozmito:p ( dormitorium ) 2 
place where many ſleep roge- 
ther, ſo was the place anci- 
ently and ſtill is called, where 
religious perſons are wont to 
take their nights reſt in their 
Covents, many in the ſame 
room. | | 
Dole ( Fr. ) the quantity: 
of Potion or Medicine which 
a Phyfitian appoints his pa- 
tient ſhall take at once. 
Cotęr. 

Dothin, 2 thing of ſmal 
value, a kind of coyn(Staumf. 
pl. cor. ſo. 37.) it ſeems to come 
of the Dutch word Duptken; 
that is, the eighth part of 2 
Si ſer or French ſhilling, of 
which Styfers ten in che Low 
Countries or ten Sols in 
France, are of the ſame va- 
lJue with an Engliſh ſhilling, 
vix. twelve pence. Min. 

Dobetaild, is a term a- 


— 


— — 


D O 


| mong Joyners, and ſigniſies 


that particular ſort of Joyning 
bords together; ſo called, 
when one peece of the one 
goes into, or mingles with 
the other, and is much bet- 


a common, plain, joynii 
boards together. ; * 


together. 


to a Dowry or Joynture. 
Dobane (Fr.Doiiane) the 
name of rhe Cuftom-houſe of 
Lyons; hence alſo any Cuſtam 
OT Impoſt. CE 
Dowager (dotata) a Wis 
dow indowed , or that haub 
a Joynture 3 a Title applied 
ro the ' Widows of Princes, 
and great Perſonages onely. 
Dotwneg, Wich us hath 


two fignitications 3 the one, 


certain / hilly Plains in the 
Weſt Country, ſo called 
and this Down comes from the 
old Sax. Dune i. a hill, com- 
monly that ſtretcheth ir-ſelf 
out in length: The other a 


near the Sands upon the co 

of Kent, where commonly 
our Engliſh Navy rides; aad 
this we borrow from the 


Sand banks, which lye on the 
ſea- ſide, the Dunes; And the 
Town of Dunkirk, rightly 
in Engliſh, Dun- Church, took 
denomination from 1ts being 


ſcituate in the Wunes or 


— — — — 


— 


———— - — —— — — 


* 


ter, and is more coſtly then 


peeces, joyned or glewed| 


Dotal (dotals) pertaining | 


| 


certain part of the Sca lying | 


Doublet (Fr.) a counter i 
feir; Jewel or ſtone of two 


P 


| 
| 


Lad, ed. te... Aa 


| 


Hollandeis, who call the; 


| Sand- 


i. 


- 'D 0 = —_—— * D R 
Sand- banks of the Sea. | Dzam < drachma ) - the 
Verſt. eighth part of an ounce, it 
— 3.0.) fignifies 
Door 


contains in it three Scruples, 
in our Common | | every ſcruple being of the 
Law two things, Firſt, That | | weight of twenty wheat 
which the wife brings to her | {corns:. So that a Dram is the 
Husband in marriage, other- juſt weight of 60 corns of 
wiſe called Maritagium, Mare | | wheat. 
riage good. Next, and more | | - Dzamatick (dramati cum) aa 
commonly , That which ſhe| | kind of Poetry, when they 
bach of: her Husband , after | | perſons are every one adorned | 
the Marriage determined, if | | and brought upon the The- 
ſhe out live him. Glanvuile l.] ter, to ſpeak and act their, 
7. ea. 2. Brachen l. 2. ca. 38. Sce | own parts. Hobbs, See 
more in cowel. Poeſie. 1 
Dodoſets, The ſtones of a Dꝛap⸗de⸗Berrie, a thick 
Stag or Buck, ſo called by | | kind of cloth ſo called, for 
Hunts-men. that it was firſt made in 
Dorology ( Gr.) a ſong] the Country of Berrie in 
of praiſe, a ſpeaking or giving | France. 
or; As when we ſay, Glory D:aperp ( ſo called of the 
e te the Father, Cc. that is | Ftench word Dꝛap i. cloth) 
properly Doxology, and is (aid | | a term which Painters uſe, 
to be compoſed by the firſt| | confiſting principally in the 
Council of Vice, and St. e- true making and folding a 
rome, to be the Author of | | Garment in drawing or limn- 
adding the other Verſicle, | | ing, giving to every fold his 
As it was in the beginning, (gc, | | proper natural doubling and 
View of Dineflory, fo. 32. | ſhadow. Peacham. Sce Si- 
3- | lene. 
Doxie, a ſhe Rogue, a Dzift or 2-Dzift, a term 
woman Beggir , a lowzic| | among Wateremen, and iſig- 
Quean. - nifies the floating of a Boat 
D3zaco's Lawg, Laws,| | alone without any perſon in 
which for being extream ſe- | ir, to row or ſteer ir, but is 
vere and cruel, are therefore | carried to and fro with the 
faid to be written rather with | | Tyde. 
blood then inke, ſuch are Dil, a Stone-cutrers tool, 
thoſe that puniſh trivial of- | | wherewich he bores little 
fences with death, or (ome | | holes in Marble, Cc. Alſo a 
other exceſſive torment. 80 | large e N Ape, ur Ba- 
| called from Draco an anci=) | boon ſo called. 
ent and fevere Law-maker ' Dzogoman (or Draguman) 


in Athens. | an L[arerpreter or Truch- 
man, 


— 


3 


p u 


man, the word is uſed by the 
Turks from the Gr. Sen ue 
„O.: The Fr. wrice it Drogue- 
man. See Truchman. 
ty (dromas, adis) 

2a kind of Camel with two 
bunches on his back , yery 
ſwift, being able to carry a 
man 1co miles a day, and may 
abide three days journey 
withour drink. | 

A Dꝛole C Fr.) a good- 
fellow, boon companion, 
merry grig 5 one that cares 
not how the world goes. 

Dꝛolcrie (Fr. ) is with 
us taken for a kinde of face- 
tious way of ſpeaking or wri- 
irg, full of merry knaviſh 
Wi's 

Dꝛopaciſt ( dropaciſta) one 
that pulls off hair and 4 
the body bare. 7 

Dzuids (Druides) certain 
Prophets or learned Pagan 


of the woods , or wood-fai- 
—_—..- 3 | 
Dual ( dnalis ) pertaining 
to the number ewo, = 
Duality ( dualitas ) the 
nun ber two, duplicity. ' 
Duana. See Divano. ö 
Duarchy (Duarchia) a 
government wherein two go- 
vern joyarly., # 
Dubioſity (from dubioſus) 


9 


Dubious 


doubtfulneſs. 7 of 
(dabins) doubt» 
ful, uncertain, = 


| 


Prieſts that lived naked in 
woods , giving themſelves to 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and 
avoiding al company as much 
as they might : they were of 
ſuch eſtimation among the 
people, that all controverſies 
were. referred to their detcr- 
[mination, and a great penalty 


by death , from one body to 


Gal. They took their name 
from Artus, an Oale, becauſe 
they held nothing more holy 
then an Oik, which was alſo 


lacred to Jupiter, or becauſe 


they were wont to exerciſe 
their ſuperſtition in Oken 
groves, whence Lucan lib. 


* 
. Nemara alta remotis 
Incoſitis Incis, - Antiqu. Hiber. pag. 23. 
Dꝛrads (diy ide) aymphs[ ! Bucal Cducalis) that hath 


the conduct or leading Duke 
— of or belonging to 2 
uke. 


| Ducket (ducalis aureus) 2 


certain gold cpyn, which was} 


rſt coyned in Rome, in the 
yeer of the City 347. and 
afterwards it began to be 
uſed in other places, So 
called, becauſe ir bore the 
image of a Duke, and is 
worth about fix ſhillings 
and eight pence. Pol Virg. 
0 Ducena⸗ 


| 


laid on ſuch as diſobeyed | 
their ſentence. They belie- 
ved the immortaiiry of the 
Soul, but ſuppoſed (with Ty- | 
thegorat) that they till paſſed | 


another. Ceſar lib. 6. de bello | 


ao 


1 


1 um carnis, Chaiicer aptly ap- 
| plies it to Creſeide; ſhewin 


draweth, leadeth, or guid- 


th. 
| Ditctible (dadibiln) that 


| Duel (daellum) a fight be- 
tween two. 


| 


Er. 


— 
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Ducenarious | (durenatius) 
perraining to two hundred. | 
Duckarious (duclarius) that 


e 


may be lead. 


ucile (dactilis) eaſie to 
be dravyn or led. 


Duckion (dactio) a leading 
or bringing down. 


Dulcifpy ( from dutcis and 
facio) ro make ſweet. Vulgar 


j dulcat ils) quaſ 
xs) that wic 
taſte with 


Dalcacid 
dulcis and aci 
hath a mingle 
ſweet and ſower. 

Dulcizoquent (dulciloquns) 
that ſpeaks ſweetly. 

Dulcimer or Dulcimel 
(ſambuca) ſo called quaſi, dulce 
melos i. ſweet melody) a mu- 
ſical inſtrument. 

Dulcarnon is a proporri- 


thagor as wis wearied in bring 
ing his deſite to effect. 
Dulciſonaut C dalciſonus _) 
that ſounds ſweetly. 
Dualcozatton rom thalcor, 
ori) a making ſweer. Bac. 
Duloctacp ( dalocratia ) a 
kind of Goverhment , whey 
ſlaves have fo much Licence, 
char they rule and dothi- 
neer, 
Dulocratical. Pertaining 


ment. 
Dumal (dumalis) pertain 
yo Bryers. 


i 
hath many, or is ſull of Bram. 
bles or Bryer:. 

To Dun, is a word lately 


on in Euclid (lib.i. Theorem. 33. 
Propoſ 47.) which was found | 
out by Pythagoras after a whole | 
yeers ſtudy, and much beat- 
ing of his brain; in thank- 
fulneſs whereof, he ſacrificed 
an Oxe to the Gods; which 
Sacrifice he called Dulxarnon. 
Alex, Neckam an ancient wri- 


rum, compounds this word of | 
Dulia and caro, and will have 
Dulcarnon to be quaſi Sacrifici- 


chat ſhe was as much amaze 
how to anſwer Troilns, as Py: 


1125 —_ * 
1 


ter in his book de naturi re 


— 


taken up by ſancy, and ſigni- 
preſs a man to pay for com- 


other debt. 
Duodecenntal( duodecennis) 
of twelve yeers. 


two, twice fo —_ 
Duplicity ( duplicitss ) 
doubleneſi, twice ſo mueh. 
Duplicate ( daplico ) to 
double, incieaſe or make 
twice ſo much. A Duplicatis 


Letters Patent, granted by 


wherein be had formerly 
done the ſame; and was 
therefore thought void. 
Crompt. Furiſd. fol. 2 16. 

30 a fecond ſetrer written 


| and ſent to the fame purpoſe, 


ti the ſame 


as the former, and 


__ party: 


— 


to that kinde of Govern-| | 


umoſitp (dumoſfitas) that 1 : 


fies to demand eatnefily , or 


modiries taken up on truſt, o 


Duple ( dapler) double, 


uſed by Crompton fot a ſecond! 
the Lord Chancellor in a caſe | # 


| { 


: after che ſame manner be cal- 


nich will laſt or continue 


£1 bearing or threats, — * 
im 


— 
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party for fear of miſcarriage 
of the firſt, or for other rea- 
ſon, is called a Dwplicat : and 
when ſuch a ſecond letter is 
written, to be ſent, the cuſtom 

is to write the word Duplicat | 
in the bead of the letter, to 
ſignifie that ir is a ſecond let> 
ter. A third letter may alſo 


led a Triplicate. 
Durable (dabilis) that 


long. 
Dura-mater (Lat.) the 
outward hard skin that en- 
wraps the brains, as Pia. ma- 
ter is the inner kin next the 
brains. 

Dures (duritia) is in our 
Common Law a Plea uſed in 
way of exception , by him 
that being caſt in priſon at a 
mans ſuir, or otherwiſe by 


ſed, ſeals any Bond to 
during his refiraiat, For 
the Law holds this not good, 
but rather ſuppoſeth ĩt to be 
conſtrained, Brock in his 
Abridgement joyns Dares ind 
Manaſſe together, i. Duritiam 
and Mins, hardneſs and 
threatning. Sce the new 
book of Entries, verda Dures, 
and the new Terms of Law. 
Dutitp (duritss) hardneſs, 


rudeneſs, 


qual Authority, and may be 
taken for the Sheriff ſhip of 


the City of London, or of any | 


IE... 


— 


nn... 


iſſaing: the bloody flux. 


| 


bounds in the body. D. Taylor. 


ill Gghe. 


| | 


other place, where two are in 
joynt Authority. 
Dyna a Coyn among the 
Eati-Indians valuing thirty 
ſhillings of our mony. Herb. 
Dynarchy. See dinarchy. 
Dpnaſty (chnaſtia) govern- 
ment, rule or power. | 
Dys (Gr.) in compoſiti- 
on ſignifieth evil, difficil or 


im ; 
Dyſcracy (ab when 
fome humour or qualiry a- 


Dyſentery (_©ſenteria) a 
perillous flux with excoriati- 
on and painful wrimging of 
the bowels, and ſome blood 


Dyſnomy (chm) evil 
conftitution or ordering of 
the Law. ö 

Dpſpathr (Gr.) ill afſecti- 
on, 'paſſion or vexation of 
mind. 


Dyſp ple (Gt) ill con- 
coctĩan or digeſtion, rawneſs 
of the flomach. 

_  Dyſoplſe (Gr.) dimmeſs, 


E. 
Iverman among the 


Saxons Was as much as 
Earl among the Danes Cam 


— 
— 


Brit. 107. And at this day 
we call them Aldermen that 
are z ſſociates to the chief 
Officer of a Town, 24. H. 8. 
c. 13. #74 

Eaſement (eſamentum) is a 
ſet vice that one neighbour 
hath of enother by Char- 


— 


O 2 tet | 
— ym, 
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ter or preſeription without 
profit, as a way through his 
ground, a Sink, or ſuch like. 
Kitchin fo. 105. which in the 
Civil Law is called Servitus 
prædii. Cow. | 
Eaſter. See Paſche. 
Eaſterling. Sce Ster- 


ling. 

Ebene =o" a tree 
that grows in thiopia , 
bearing neither leaves nor 
fruit 3 it is black, and has 
no grain like other wood, 
and is ſharp biting in taſte, 
being burnr it yeelds a plea: | 
fant ſmel, neither is its ſmoak 
offenfive, hut the green woad 
is ſo full of (ap, that it will 
flame like a candle. It is 
good againſt many diſeaſes of 
the eyes. That which grows 
in India is ſpotted with white 
and yellow, being of leſs e; 
ſtimarion then that of Æthi- 
bia. Bull. 

Ebfonites (ſo called from 
Ebion their firſt founder, who 
lived in the time of Pope A- 
naclet, aud the Emperor Tita 
about the year of Chriſt 71.) 
were certain Hereticks that 
denied the Divinity of our 
Saviour Chriſt, and held 
he was onely man, concei- 
ved and born from man and 
woman, as the reſt of man- 
kind. Againſt which Hereſie 
St. John wrote his Goſpel ; 
which they impugned and 
rejecte d, as they did alſo the 
Goſpels of St. Mark and Sr. 
Luke , and onely admitted 
that of St. Matthew. 


— 


r 


out of the centre. 


| Ebꝛietp ( ebrietas) drun- 
kennels. | 
Ebzioſitp (ebrioſitasm) con- 
tinual drunkenneſs. 
Eb:iou9(ebrius) drunker, | 
or that cauſerh drunkenneſs | #- 
E bullate ( ebalo) to bubble 
or burſt our. 
Ebullition ( ebullitio) a 
boiling,bubbling, or ſecthing, 
a riſing up in bubbles. 
E burnean (eburneus) of 1 
vory , or White like Ivc-|- 
ry. 
Eccentrick ( eccentricus) 
that hath not all one centre, 
or that hath no centre, or is 


mA 


Eccho or Echo (Gr.) ate-| 
ſounding, or giving again of 
any noyſe, or voyce in a 
Wood, Valley, or Holloy 
place. Poets feign, that 
this Eccho was a Nymph ſo 
called, who being rcje&ed| + 
by one whom ſhee loved, 
pined away for ſorrow in| 
the Woods, where her 
yoyce ſtill remains, anſwer-| 
ing the outcries of all con- 
laints. | 
Eeccleſlaſtical ( ecc leſaſti· 
ens) belonging to the Church 
or Church - nen. 1 
Eccleſlaſtick ( ecclef- 1. 
aſtes) a Preacher, a Church- 
man, le c F F | 
Eclipſe ( eclipfhs ) ade 
fect or failing. os 
ly it fignifies a want of 
light: and there be two ſuch 
Eclipſes, namely of the Moon, 
and of the Sun. | 


| Eclipſe of the Moon ne- 


yer 


** 


nn 


' Min. 
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ver happens but at ber full n 
nor then always, but when 
ſhe is in ſuch a point that 
the interpoſirion of the 
earth depri ves her of rhe Sun 
beams, from whence ſhe 
taketh her light. Eclipſe 
of the Sun is not ſo u- 
ſual, and happens onely at 
the cbange of the Moon, as 
when the Moon, being be- 
eween the Sun and vs, doth, 
with her dark body, hide 
part of his light from us: 
Which was the cauſe that 
Dionyſias Areopagita ( ſeeing 
the Sun fo admirably eclip- ; 
ſed at our Saviours Paſſion, 
contrary to all reaſon , 
when the Moon was not 
ia any nearueſs to hinder 
his light ) cried out in a- 
mazement* Aut Deus na- 
turæ patitur, aut machina mun= 
di diſſolverur. Either the 
God of Nature ſuffers, or 
elſe the frame of the world 
will be deſtroyed. Bull. 

Ecliptick line ( linea Ec- 
liptica) an imagined line 
running through the midſt 
of the twelve Signs, in 
which the Sun alwayes 
keeps his courſe , and isfo 
rermed, becauſe the Eclip- 
ſes happen, when the Moon 
is either in conjunction or 
oppoſition under this line, 


Eclogne or E glogue (ec- 


loca) is commonly taken 
for a Paſtoral ſpeech, or a 
Poem containing a com- 
munication. of Shepherds , 


| of 


ſure and delight. 


— 


ſuch are Virgils Eclogues. But 
tbe word in Greek figni- 


fies properly an election or. 


choyce gathering of things 
together, or an abridgement 
Authors. | 

Ecſtaly C ecfaſes ) 2 
rrance,lwowning or aftoniſh- 
ment, a raviſhmenr or tranſ, 
portation of the ſpiric, by 


paſſion, c. 
Ecſtatick ( ecſtaticus ) 
Ecſtatical f taken with 


an Ecſtacy or tlance. 
>; Eckppe (ecch bum) a 
thing made according to the 
example and copy; a coun- 
terfeit. MreRoſs. 

E dacity ( edacitas) unſa- 
tiable cating , greedineſs, 
Bac. 


round turning in a fircam. 
Sands. 

Eden ( Hebr. _) delecta- 
tion , or a place of plea- 
The Gar- 
den of Eden ſtood near 
the River Euphrates in Sy- 
ria, and abounded with all 
manner of pleaſures and de- 
lights, and therefore Eden is 
uſed fur Paradiſe. 

E dentate ( edento) to ſttike 
out, or draw out ones 


teeth. 


Edict{ediFum)a Comman. 
demenr, Ordinance or Pro- 
clamation. 

Ediflcation (adificatio) a 


building : Bur moſt com- 


monly it is taken for 
inſtruction, ſo plainly 
O 3 deli- 


— 


| 


Eddie, the whirling or | 


| 


j 
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delivered,that the hearer prop 


fi 


cerh by it. 
Edifice / edificinm ) from 
the Hebr, TIN Edben. i. ades) 


a building or frame of a buil- 
ding, alſo the arr of buil- 
ding. 

EDdil or AJedil ( «dilis) an 
Officer among the ancient 
Romans whole charge was to 
overice the building of Tem- 
ples, as alſo of private honſes, 
ſuch as our Church - wardens, 
or Surveyors r :, c. And of 
theſe Ædiles there were two 
other ſorts, as you may read 
in Godwins Anthology, chap. 
de Alilibus. 

Ediſſeratoz (Lat.) a 
ſhewer or declarer. 

Edition Ceditio) a ſetting 
forth, a publiſhing, an imprei- 


ſion. As of books, we call it 


a fiſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
Cc. Edition, when a book 
has been ſo many ſcyeral 
times imprinted. 

E dituate ( 2ditaor) to de- 
fend the houſe, or rule over 
the Temple or houſe. Grey. 

Edmund(Sax. ) for E ad- 
mund. i. happy or bleſſed 
peace. Our Lawyers do yet 
acknowledge for 
| peace, in their word Mund- 
brech, for breach of Peace, 
Cam. | 

Educate (edaco) to bring 
up or novriſh. 

Edward in Sax. Comes E- 
aA ward. i. Happy keeper. The 
Chriſtian, humility of King 
Edward the Confeſſor brought 
ſuch credit to this name, that | 


m_ 


fince that time it hath been 
moſt uſual in all Eſtates. That 
Ward ſignifics a keeper is ap- 
parent by Wood-ward , Mil | 
ward, c. Cam. 

Effable ( effabils) that 
may be ſpoken, uttered or ex- 
preſſed. 

Effalcinate (effaſcino ) to 
bewirch or charm. 

 Efemination. ( efſ#mi- 
natio ) a making womaniſh, 
weak or wanton, 4 woma- 
nizing. 

Efficacy (efficacia) force, 
ſtrengch, vercue or abili- 
ty. 

Efficacy (ſaith Peacham) is 
a power of ſpeech, which 
repreſents a thing after an ex- 
cellent manner, neither by 
bare words one ly, but by pre- 
ſearing to our minds the lives 
ly Idea's or forms of things ſo 
truly, as if we law them with 
our eyes; As the places in 
Hell, che fiery arrow of Aceſta, 
the deſcription of Fame, the 
flame abone the Temples of 
Aſcanias. c. 

Efficient C effeciens ) that 
brings co paſs, cauſing or cf- 
fectins. ; 

Gffigies (Lat) an image 
made alter the ſunili tude of 
a thing, likeneſs, repreſcnra- 
tion. $ 

Effiction (eſt#:0) an ex- 
preſling or repreſenting. 

GE fgated{ Acts} breathed 
or blown away, yeclded, of 
given up. Herb. Travels. 


 Efflagitate ( eflagito ) to 


| 


deſire earneſtly, or re- 
| quire J 


8 
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E 
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quire importuastely. | 
Efflozeſcence (from Ef- 
floreſco) rhe out ward face , or 
ſoperficies, the upmoſt rind 
or skin of any thing, alſo a 
deflouring. Bac. 

E tlluence(effloentia) a run- 


ning or flowing out, 2 


flux. 
Effluent ? ( efluus ) that 
Effluouz { 1uns or tlowes 


our. 

Efflubium (Lat.) a run- 
ning out or flowing over. Of- 
ren uſed in Yul. Er. 

E ffocate (effoco) to choak, 
or ſtrangle. 

Etta minate (effeminatus) 
woman-like, nice, wan- 
ton: 

Effo:t (Fr.) endeavor, 
labor, travel, -pains- raking, a 
ſtriving for a matter with 
whole force and power. 

E fracture -( efraBtura)) a 
breaking open. | 

Effrcnation ( efrenatio ) 
head-long raſhaeſs, unbri- 
dled raſhueſs, unruly headi- 
neſs. 

E ffronterie (Fr.) impu- 
dence, malepertnefs, ſhame- 
leſneſs, Eicon Baſil. 

E ffund (effundo) to pour 


out, to conſume riotouſe 


Efuſton (effuſo Ja pourin 
out, — ts ans 
or rather Ecbert 
(Sax. ) i. alwaies bright, or 
famous for ever. 
Ring Egbert, who was the 
ſeventeenth King of the Weſt 
Saxons, having ſubdued rhe 


Principal kingdums of th. 
Saxon Heptarchy, ſtiled him 
ſell the firſt Engliſh Monarch? | 
commanding South Brittain 
to he called England, from the 
Engliſh Saxons, from whoſe 
blood he was extracted and 
over whom he reigned. Cam. 
E gean Sea(mare Ageum) 
part of the Mediterranean Seca 
neer Greece, dividing Europe 
from Aſia. A Ses dangerous 
& troubleſom to fail through, 
ia regard of the multi ude of 
rocks and Iſlands every here 
diſperſed 3 inſomuch that a 
man is proverbially ſaid to 
ſail in the AÆAgean Sea, that is 
incumbred wich d tficulties, 
or attempts a buſineſs of much 
hazard. 

E geſtion (egeſtio) a diſtri- 
buting abroad, a carrying 
or Caſting forth of ordure or 
dung, 2 voiding, or evacua- 
tion. 

Egeftuoſity(egefluofitarex- 
tream poverty. 

Egeſtuous (egeſtoſus ) very 
poor or need y. 

E glentine, Sweet · briar, or 
Dog · br iar. 

Eqgilopical (gil ν,,]Qü 
that hath or pertaineth to 
the diſeaſe Agilopa, which 
is a kind of Fiftula or Im- 
poſthune in the corner of 
che eye, growing co be 2 
Canker, eating to the noſe, 
and is called the Lachrymale 
Fiſtule. Rid 

Eglogue. vid. Ec! oge. 


—_ 


E glomerace (eglomers) to 
unwinde. 4 N 


Oz Ear?- 
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— 


— 


| 


1nels, 
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Sgregious (egregius) ex- 


cellent, ſingular, paſſing 
good | 

Egreſſe ( egreſſus) a 
Egrelſlon f paſſage or go- 
ing forth. 

E gritude (#gritudo ) ſick· 
griefe , diſcontent- 
ment. 

Eg:imony ( «grimonia ) 
idem. 

Eqgurgitate ( egurgito) to 
draw out, to empty, to diſ- 
gorge. 

Eirenarchy ( Irenarchia ) 
the Office or Government of 
2 Conſtable, or a Juſtice 
of Peace, Mr. Lamberd 
wrote a book called Eire- 
narchie, or the Office of a Ju- 
ſtice of Peace. 

Eirenarch ſ(eirenarches) a 
Juſtice of Peace. 

Ejaculate ( ejaculo ) to 
ſhoor or caſt out, to burle 
forth. 

Ejaculatozy C ejaculatori-- 
us ) that hath the property 
or power to dart, ſhoor, or 
ſpout forth. 

Ejection (ejeF1i0) a throw- 
ing or caſting ſorth. 

— Ejulatſon (ejulatio) wail- 
ing or crying out With pitti- 
ful la mentation. 

Ejuration (ejuratio) a re- 
nouncing or reſignation. 

Ela, the bigheſt note in 
the Garnut. 

Elaboꝛate / elaboratus ) cun- 
ningly wrought, exactly done, 
laboured painfully. 

A Elabozatozy, a Work- 


| houſe, 


— 


| | Amber, 


Elacerate (elacero) to tear 
or rend in peeces. | 

Elamites, rhe _ of 
Perfia,ſo called from Elam,ſon 
of Sem,ſon of Noah. Herb. tr. 

Elapidate (elapido) to rid 
a place of ſtones. 

Elapſſon ( elapſo)) a ſliding 
forth or away. 

Eleg rate ( elaqueo) ro un» 
ſnare or diſ-inrangle. 

Elate (elatws) carried cut, 
advanced, proud, loft y. 

Elaxate (elaxo) to unlooſe 
or make wider. 

Eleanoz, a womans name 
deduced from Hcleng. i. pi tti- 


| ful. 


Electozat, an Elegorſhip, 
a chuſiag or electing, or the 
right or power of election; 
ſuch as the Electot of the 
Empire have. 

E lectibeſ( eleſi uns) pertain · 
ing to election or chuſing, 
ſubject to choyce. 

Elecktiferous ( eleFrifer ) 
that yeeids Amber. 

E lectrum ( Laz-) a kind of 
Amber diſtilling our of the 


| Poplar tree, as ſome report: 


| 


the Poers faign it to have 
been the tears of the Phae- 
tontiades (which were turned 
into Poplar trees) bewail- 
ing their brother Phaeton. See 


Amber. 


Electricitp( eleFricitss) the 
power to attract ſtrawes or 
light bodies, as Amber doth. 
Vul. Er. 

E learine (eleFrinus) per- 
raining to, or that is made of 


Electu- | 


heath. 


— 
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Electuarp (ele#uarium) a 
medicine or conſection to 
be taken inwardly, and is 
made two wayes, either li- 
quid, as in Forma opiate ; of 
whole, as in Tables or Lo- 
zenges, or in faſhion four 
ſquare and long, which is cal. 
led Manus Chriſti. Min, 

Or itis a medicinable com- 


poſition, made of choyce | 


Drugs, and of ſubſtance be- 
tween a Syrup, and a Con- 
(erve; but more inclinable to 
this, then that. Cot. 

Eleemolpnarp (eleemoſyna- 
ius) an Almner, or one that 
gives almes, 

Eleewoſpnate (eleemoſyno) 
to give alme: 

Elegancy ( elegantia ). elo- 
quence of words, fineneſs, 
neatreſs, | 

Elegy (elegia) a mournfu] 
ſoug or verſe,commonly uſed 
at Funerals, or upon the 
death of apy perſon. _ 

Elegiatal ( elegiacus ) be- 
longing to an Elegy or lamen · 
tation 

Elegiographer ( elegiogra- 
phws) a writer of Elegies, or 
lamentable verſes. 

Elements (elementa) are 
the moſt ſimple bodies extant 
in nature; from the ſeveral 
participation of whoſe qua- 
lities all mixt bodies have 
their ſeveral beings, and differ» 
ent conſtitutions, they are 
four in number, to wit, Fire, 
Air, Wau & Earth. Element in 
the ſingular number ſtands for 
one of thoſe: ſometimes alſo ir 


| 


” 


ſignifies a Letter, as A, B, C, 
ſometimes the firſt foundati- 
on or principle ofa thing. 
Elementary (elementarius.) 
pertainivg to, or Which con- 
ſiſts of Letters, Principles of 
Elements. 
Elench(elenchus)an argument 
ſubtilly reproving. Hence 
Elcnehlcal, that reproves 


by argument. 
Elenctiek ( elenclicus) 
Elenctical \ which ſerves 


for reprehenſion. : 

Elcphantine (elephantinus) 
pertaining to an Elephant. 

Elevate (elevo) to liſt or 
hold up, tolighren. 

Elevatozp ( from the Lat. 
elevg to liſt up)che inſtrument 
wherewich Chyrurgeous life 
up the broken and ſunk · in 
parts of che skul. and draw out 
Bullets or hail ſhort that is en- 
tred hut a little way into the 
| Heſh or bones. 

Elibation (eli batio) a taſt- 
ing or offering Sacrifices. 

Elicitation C elicitatio) 3 
drawing out, or, allu- 
ings 

Eude (elido) to hit againſt 
a thing, todaſh, to break, to 
quee ⁊c, to ſtrangle. Cabal. 

Elicite (elicits) drawn out 
or allured. 3 
Eligibleceligibilis) to be e- 
lected ; fir or like to be cho- 
ſen. 

Eliminate (elimino) to put 
out or caſt forth of doors, to 
publiſh abroad. Mont. 

Eltmate (elimo) to cut off 
with a File, to poliſh, or 


j purge. Elin-] 


„ 


A— 


| Ex. 
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Elingued Celinguis ) dumb, 
ſpeechleis. Felth. 

Gliquament ( eliquamen- 
tum) facneſs, or juyce com- 
ing out of fiſh or fleſh, 


ing or boiling. 

_ Eliſlon Cirom elide)a cut- 
ting off. 

| Elixer or Elixir ( wor 
—_ quineeſſence, or 
the Philoſophers ſtone, or 


ſome take ir for the Chymical 
powder of production: the 
word originally figaifics 
_ — Fw 
is ( Hebr- ) corrupt! 

for Elias, 3. Lord bas ; 

Elizabeth (Hebr. ) the God 
of oath, or ( as ſome will) 
Peace of God, or quiet reſt 
of the Lord, Mantuan play- 
mg with it makes it 
Eli a- bella. Min. ridicu- 
louſliy compounds it of the 
Hebrew word II. i. Deus, 
_ Greek words Iſa and 

eta. 


Eiocution ( elocutis ) a fit 


| 


| Eloquence ( oloquentia ) 
2 gift or good grace of 
(ſpeaking. That is proper- 
ly ſaid to be Eloquence, (as 
Tully faith ) where chere is a 
judicious farting of choyce 
words, apt and grave = 
cences to matter weil diſpo- 
fed , the ſame being urcer- 


Elixation(elixatio) a ſeeth- 


one of the names thereof: 


and proper order of words 


Sponte uirum mulier fugiens, & adultera falla, 
Dote ſua careat ; niß ſponſe ſponte retrafta. 


and ſenrenees. 

Elocution ( ſaith Judge 
Doddridge ) confiſts of three 
things · 1- Of rhe voyee, 
as the inſtrument. 2. The 
words, that are the ſubject. 
3. The manner of doing, 
which is the form of de- 
livery, Cc. Engliſh Lawyer. 
fo.25; 


us Fudex. In any proceſs of 
Juftice and Judgement, God 
always ſtiles himſelf Eloab or 
Elobim. Greg. FIN 

| Elogp ( elogium)) a re- 
port or teſtimonial of ones 
praiſe or diſpraiſe. 

Elongate (elongo) to re- 
move' afar off, to defer or 
prolong. Vul, Err. 

Elopement (a Law term) 
is when a married woman 
leaves her Husband, and 
dwels with the Advlrexer ; 


ry ſubmiſſion, and reeon- 
cilement ro him, ſhe ſhall 
loſe her Dower 3 Stat. Wefim., 


27 £4.34. 


ed with a comely modera- 


tion of the voyce , counte- 
nance and geſture, Cie. in Prol. 
Rhetor. 

GVlucidate ( elucide ) to 


Elohim ( Hebr. ) Nomen 
divinum, 4 Judicio, quaſt De | 


by which, without volunta- 


| 


make - ſhine 6urward, 
e 


to manifeſt, to expound or 


| expreſs. 


Elucubzate ( elucubro) to 


watch 


x e N. . 0 = - . 2 J v 
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| was Called 
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watch and write by candle 
light. | 
Elutheria, Feaſts dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, from whence 
he is called the Eleutberiau 
God. | | 
Elxchniou3 (ſcom E, and 
ly. bnus ) that hath go match 
or light, without a weik. 


pulling down,or makiog lean, 
Emacity ( emacitas ) 2 
deſire to be always buying 
Emaciate ( emacrs ) to 
make lean, or pul{ down in 
fleſh. Br. 
Emaciating diſeaſes 
Conſumprions, or ſuch like. 
Emaculate ( emaculo ) to 
make clcan, to take away 
ſpots. 5 
Emanation ( emenatio ) | 
a flowing or proceeding from. 
E mancipate (emancipo) ro 
make frec, or ſet at. liber- 
ty, to afftanchize, to ſell his 
ricle to another. By the Ro- 
man Law every Son was in 
ſuch ſul j:Rion to his Fa- 
ther, that before he could be 
releaſed of his ſubjeRion 5 
and made free, he ſhould by 
aa imaginary fale , be ſold 
three times by his natural 
Father, to another man, who 
by the Lawyers 
— Fidaciarint, i. a Father 
in 3 yaa and be brought 
again by the natural Father, 


nd ſo manumifed by him, and 


E maceration ( emacerat io) 


then he became free. This i- 


| 


(campus Elypus ) 8 Para- 


by is meant by Virgil, when | 


Devenere locos lætos, & amena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſed:ſqz beatas. | 


| 


. 


enated from the Father, were 


| pare of che year, 25 the firſt! 


Eiyſlum or Elyſlau tles 


diſe, into which the Hes- 
thens beiceved the Souls of 
che juſt west afcer their de · 
partute hence. This EH · 


he ſays, | 


mnaginary ſale was called Man- 
— * children thus ali- 


cermed Emancipati ; this form 
of ſet ting free was termed E- 
mancipatio. Godw. 
Emanuel. 1 — 
E maxginate (emerge 
to take away the ſcurf a- 
2out the brims of wounds 
ind ſoars» | 
Emaſculats (emeſculo) to 
geld, to. take away that by 
which one is male. 
Embargo ( Span:) atop 
or flay, Bac. | 
| Ember week { fo called 
from the Gr. i . i. diesz of 
which there are four ia che 
year ſet down in moſt Al- 
manacks. They ate of great 
antiquiry in the Charch, cal- | 
led the Ruatxor ra in che 
Latin Fathers 5 And (beſide 
che firſt inſtitution of them 
for quarterly ſeaſons of dev 
tion , oned to each 


ruirs of every ſenſoa, wat 
| the whole and cach divifion! 


| 


2 


of it might be bleſt by ir, and 


2 — 


again 
a. tes 


orfrom the old cuſtom of eat- 


E M 


E M 


again befide their anſwerable. 
neſs ro thoſe four times of ſo- 
lemn faſt , mentioned among 
the Jews, thar we Chriſtians 
may not be inferior to them 
in that duty) an aimirable 
uſe is aſſigned to them in the 
Church in imitation of the A. 
poſtles, 48. 13. 3. View of 
DireFory, fol. 56, - They are 
called Ember- days, or days of 
aſhes (ſays another Author) 
from the no leſs ancient the 

Religious cuſtom of uſing 
haircloth and «ſhes in times of 
publike piety and Penance, 


ing nothing on thoſe days 
till night, and then onely a 
Cake baked under the Em- 
bers or aſhes, which was cal- 
led panem ſubcineritium , or 
Ember-bread. Turb,Cat. But 
Sir Hen, Spelman de Concil. 
ſays the true word is Imber 
from the old Saxon Imbzen 

Embelliſh (Fr. Embellir) 
to beautiſie, garniſh, adorn, 
bedeck, trim up, or ſet out 
unto the eye. 

To Embezel (forts ab Ital. 
Invaligtare.i.in ſacco ponere) to 
ſteal or pilfer, Min. 

Emblem (emblema) is pro- 
perly any fine work cunning» 
ly ſet in wood or other ſub: 

nce, as we ſee in Cheis- 
boards and Tables, notwith- 
ſtanding iris commonly ta- 
ken for a ſweer moral ſymbol, 
conſiſting of picture and 
words, by which ſome weigh- 
ry matter is declared, See 
Art of making deviſes. p 7. 


— 


| Emblematical (emblemat;* 
cus) pertaining to an Em- 
blem. 
Emblematiſt, he that 
makes Emblems. 
Emblements is a Law- 
term, ſignifying 
profits of Lan 


ſometimes uſed more largely, 
for any profits that ariſe and 
accrew naturally from the 
ground, as graſs, fruit of trees, 
hemp, flax, (c. Mc. Shep. 
Emboliſm ( emboliſmus ) 
che adding a day, or more, to 
2 year, Leap-yeer. 
Emboſſement { Fr. Em- 
bouchement ) a mouthing or 
putting into the mouth of; a 
ſubornation or fore - In- 
ſtruction; leſſon given or 
conned before hand. Mal- 
vexxies tranſlater. 
Embolt. A term uſed by 
hunters hen 2 Deer is ſo hard 
chaſed that he ſoams at the 
mouth, and hangs out the 
tongue, it comes from the 
Span. des- Embocar. i. to caſt 
out of the mouth. 
Embracer. A Law ter m, 
and is he that, when a matter 
is in tryal, comes for reward 
to the Bar, being no Lawyer 
nor witneſs, and ſpeaks in fa- 
vor of one of the parties: or 
who labours the Jury, or u- 
ſeth any unlawful practice, to 
make them give their Verdict 
as he would have them, | 
Embzocation ( Ital. Em- 
brocatione) a fomenting , be- 


ſtritly rhe | | 
whicn hath * 
been ſowed; but the word i 


ſprinkling or gentle bathing 


* 
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the head or any other part, 
with a liquor falling from a- 
lofr upon it, in the manner 
of rain. Cotg. 

Embzyon ( embryo) a 
child in the mothers womb, 
before it has perfe& ſhape 
And by a Metaphor, any 
thing before it hath perſecti- 


on 

Embzpoug. Pertaining to 
an Emb yan. 

Embuſchment (from the 
Fr. Embouſcher) a falling into 
the Sea, as a River doth, 
Mer. Ital. 

Emenvation ( emendatio ) 
an amending, mending, Re- 
formation or correction. 
Ementitzon (ementitio) a 
lying or ſorging. 

Emergency (from emergo) 
an iſſuing or coming out, a 
riſing up out of the water. 


ſuing or running out: this 
word is often uſed when we 
(peak of an Emergent occaſi- 
on, Which is, when it ri. 
ſerh our of ſomewhat done 
before. 

Emerald (ſrom the Span. 
Eſmeralda, Lat. Smaragdws ) 
a prerious ſtone, the greeneſt 
of all other, and is there- 
fore very comfortable to the 
| fight. The beſt of this ſort 
are brought out of Scythia, 
and ſome affirm them to be 
raken our of the Griffins 
neſt. It is found by experi- 
ence ( as Albertus. writes) 
that if the Emerald be good, it 


- Emergent ( emergens ) iſ. 


inclines the bearer to chaſtiry | 


r 


| 


-— 


and cannot endure the action 
of luſt. There is alſo a diſcaſe 
ſounding neer this word, for 
which ſee Hemorroide. 
Emigration ( emigratio ) 
a departing, a going from one 
place to live at another. 
Emication ( emicatio)) a 
ſhining or appearing aloft. 
Eminence (eminentia) ex · 
cellency paſſing or ſtanding a- 
bove others. Alſo a particu- 


lar title of honor given to all 
Cardinals, and is held to be 
above Excellency. 
Emiſſarp(emiſariws)a ſubs 
orned accuſer, a ſpye, à tale» 
bearer,one ſent our, a ſcour. 


a riſing or appearing out, & 
coming cur. 

Emiſgton(:miſio) aſhoor- 
ing. ſending or caſting forth, 

Emit (emiito) co ſend 
forth, to publiſh abroad, to 
caſt out. 

Emmannel ( Hebr.) God 
with us, one of the names 
under which our Saviour 
Chriſt was foretold by the 
Prophets. Iſs. 7. 14. Matt. 
1.23. The union of two na- 
rures in one perſon of our Re- 


deemer is noted in this word, 
John 1. 14. 
| Gmollid (emollidus) ſoft, 
render, nice, effeminare. 
Emollient (emolliens) a ma- 
king ſofr, plyanr, or looſe. E- 
mollient medicines, i.mollify ing 
or aſſwaging, ſuch ate milk, 
hony, Cc. 
E molument (emolumentunj 
profit gotten by labour and 


Emerſon ( from emergo) 


— 
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Emotion (emorip) a ſticz 
ing or moving forth. 
Empale. See /mpale 
Empanel. A Law term, 
and ſignifies the wricing or 
entring the names of a jury 
into a Parchment, Schedule, 
Roll or paper by the Sheriff, 
which he hath ſummoned ro 
ar for the performance of 
ſuch publike ſervice as Ju- 
rors are imployed in. 
from the 
French Parley to ſpeakJ) ſig- 
mifies in our Common Law a 
defire or Petition in Courr,of 
a day to pawſe whar is beſt to 
do, or of a day of reſpite. 
The Civilians call it, Fericio- 
nem induciarum, See more Of 
halle es) ear- 
— or an expreſs ſigni- 
fication of ones intention , 
a ſtrong ur vigorous pronun- 
ciation of a word, a ſignifi- 
cant force in either. 


1411 
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is utrered with 
moſt expreſs ſigaĩficati on. in 
ſuch ſort, that it ſets forth 
eo the fall the intent of the 
Speaker, forcible, vigorous, 


e , Or done with an Em- 


Em (Ai 
teuticerins ) he that maketh 
a thing better theu it was 
when he received ir, that 
— * hĩs rents, or improves. 


Empbrteutick ( emphyten- 
ticur) et out to fatm, hire, 
or rent. 


phaſie. 


| 


[ 
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| Gmpirick ( empiricus ) a 
young and unskilful Phyfiti- 
tian, who without regard 
either of che cauſe of the dif 
eaſe, or the conſtitution of 
the Patient, applyes thoſe 
Medicines, whereof either 
by vbſervation of other mens 
receipts , of by his own 
practiſe, he has had experi: 
ence in ſome other, work they 
m— will. c 5 Ls 
mptricallp ( ric 
done like an Kmpirick, un- 
Skilfully , done by practice 
onely, withour Theory. 
| Empiaſtration (emploir«- 
tis) a plaſtering or dawbing, 
a grafting by inoculatiun 3 
And in phyſick, the applying a 
ſalve or plaiſter; 
Empor ( emporium ) a 


Mart- Town, a place wherein 


kept. 
Empoꝛetical (emporeticus ) 
pertgining co Merchants or 
— of 
mpzimed, A term ule 
by Hunters when a Hart firſt 
forſakes the Herd. 
Emption (emptio) buying 
or purchaſing. 
Emptional ( emptionalis ) 
that may be bought or pur - 
chaſed. See 
Gmptozy. Empory. 
Empyreal( empyrexs) fiery 
or burning. The Empyrial 
Heaven is che higeſt Heaven 
above the Firmament; ſo 
called, becanſe of the bright 


ſhining or fiery ſplendor of 


2 general Fair or Market is 


it; the Manfion or _ 
i In b 


i 


ling place of God, 184d bis 


— 


E N 


| 


EleQ. 
Emucid (emucidus ) very 
filthy, mouldy , of un- 
clean. 


ro exceed, alſo to envy ot diſ- 
dain. 

E mulgent ( emulgens,from 
emulgeo) milking or ſtroak- 
ing. The Emulgent vein, is 
one of the two main branches 
of the hollow vein ; which 
goes to the reins and there is 
divided into divers others; 
ſome call ir che Pumping 
vein. 


Emulate (em d) to ſtrive | 


Emulſton ( emnlſo ) any 
kind of ſeed, (9c. bra in 
water, and then ſtrained 
ro the confiſtence of an Al- 
mond milk ; alfo any kind 
of Cream, or Milky hu- 
mor. 

E munctozies ( emunctor ia) 
cerrain kernelly places in the 
hody, by which principal 
parts void their ſuperfluities; 
as under the Arm-pits for the 
Heart, under the Ears for the 


Liver, Alſo a pair of Souf- 
fers. 

Enargyſenargia) evidence, 
— a plain repreſen- 
ting of a thing. 


. 

n (4. 30. E. 3. 
ca. 3.) i Law French word, 
ſignifying as much as occafiy 
on, cauſe, or n, wheres: 
fore any thing is done. Sec 
$ kene de verb. ig. verb. Enche- 
ſons 


Eachiridioa (Gr.) a ſmal 
Manual book that one may 


claſp or carry in ones 9 
a handful of a thing. 

Enclitick 2 ( encliticus) 

Enelttical 5 that inclines 
or gives back, Taclitical 
ConjunRions in Grammar are 
ſo called, becauſe they incline 
or caſt back the accent to the 
Syllable going before, of 
which ſort are theſe three , 
que, ne, ve, which are jeyned 
ro the end of other words, As 
in this verſe of Horace. 


Brain, and the Groin for the 


Encomium ( Lar. )z praiſe 
or long in commendation of 
any perſon. 

Encomiaſtick ( encomidſti- 
cus) belonging to (or one 
that writes) an Eneomium 3 
— extol- 
ing. 

Encrochment. 2 Law term, 


as When two ment grounds 


2 


| 


—_ all 


Indactiſq; pile, diſci ve, trochi ve, quieſcit. 


ye together, the one preſſeth 
to far the orher or 
when 4 Landlord rakes more 
rear or ſervices of his Te- 
umt then of righc is due; 
they are called Exereach- 
ments, r. 7 
E neprlogedp(encyclopedra) 
that learning which compre- 
Liberal Sciences 5 


m mn ‚ g 


Encauſtick ( encauſticus) 
enameled, wrought wich fire, | 


— 


* 


. 


EN 


1 


others, the perfection of all 
knowledge. 

Enditement i ( indiamen- 
tum ) comes of the French 
word Inditer, i. to accuſe, or 
appeach, and is a Bill or De- 
claration made in form of Law 
for the benefit of the Com- 
mon wealth) of an accuſation 
for ſome offence, either cri- 
minal or penal, exhibited un- 
to Jurors, and by their ver- 
dict found and preſented to 

be true, before an Officer 

having power to puniſh the 
ſame offence, c. See more of 
this in Cowel, 

Endozſed, a term in He- 
rauldry, hen two beaſts are 
painted with their backs tur- 
ned to each other. Alſo we 
call that endorſing, when 
we Write the title on the out- 
fide of a Letter. 

Energy ( energia ) effica+ 
cy, effectual operation or 
ſtrength. 


an Art that comprehends all | 


Energetlcal, very . 
or efſectual. 
| Enerbate (enervo) to wea-| 
ken, to cut off ſine vs; to en- 
feeble. | 
Enerbitp (enervits) weak- 


neſs, feebleneſs. 
Enfranchile (from the Fr. 


Enfranchir ) to make free, to 
incorporate a man into any 
Society or Body Politick, to 
make one 2 free ——— 
Engaſtrimuches (enga Fo 
muchi) were thoſe, — 
poſſeſſed, ſeemed to ſpeak 
our of their belly, Maſarum | 


— 
S 


Enigma (Anigma) a Rid- 
dle, a:dark ſpeech, or intricate 
— | 8 

nigmatical Cenigmatrcus) 
obſcure, hard to underſtand, 
full of Riddles. 

Enigmatiſt ( enigmatiftes ) 
he chat makes, or propounds 
Riddles or hard queſti- 
on:. 

d or Engonnall, 
(the name of one of the Con- 
ſtellations commonly taken 
for Hercules, vho in the Globe 
is figured with his right knee 
bent, in the manner of knee- 
ling, and with his left ſoot 
treading part of the head of 
the Dtagon. Min. 

Enoch or Enos pillars. 
The ſtory runs ſhortly thus, 
Enos ( the ſon of Seth, the ſon 
of Adam, who is held robe 
che firſt Author of Aſtrology) 
having heard his Grandfa- 
ther Adam ſay, all things 
ſhould be deſtroyed by the u- 
niverſal Flood) was deſirous 
that Science ſhould not Ppe- 
riſh, befpre it came to the 
knowledge of men, did there - 
fore erect two Pillars, one of 
ſtone, the other of brick, to 
che ĩatent, if the brick waſted 
with water or Rorms, yet the 
ſtone ſhould preſerve the Let- 
ters Whole and perfe: and in 
theſe Pillars were graved all 
that concerned the obſervati- 
on of the ſtars, (cc. Pel.Yirg. 
one of which Joſephus af - 
firms remained even in his 


time. See Aſtronomy» 


Ennead (enneas ,adis) * 
me 


—_— 


—— 


7 
— 


— 
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the number of nine. 

Enodate ( enodo) to un- 
knit, to cut away the knot, 
to declare or make manifeſt, 
to untie. 

Enormity(enormitam) want 
of meaſure or rule, uneven · 
neſs, hugeneſs. 

E nliferous ( enſifer) 
that bears or cairyes &n 
Sword. 1 

Enqueſt ( ingquifitzo ) is 
in our Common Law eſpes 
cially taken for that Inqui- 


fition or Enqueſt of Jurors | 


or by Jury, which is the 
moſt uſual trial of all cauſes, 
both crimiaal and civil in our 
Land. 

Entaile ( feudum talfia> 
tum) comes of the Fr. en- 
taille. And, in our Common 
Law , is a ſubſtantive ab- 
ſtrat, ſignifying Fee rayl, or 
_ entailed. See Fee and 
Tail. 


| 


Entelechie ( entelechia )) a | 


ſoul or form that hath power 


or motion within hetrſclf ; 
Bac. 


Entendment (Fr.) wit, 


or underſtanding, It ſigni 


fies in our Common Law 
ſo much as the true mean 


ing or ſignificarion of a word 


or ſentence. 
Kitch. fo. 224. 

To Enterfeire ( from the 
Lat. inter and ferire) to rub 
or daſh one heele againſi the 
other, to exchange ſome 
blowes, 

Enthalamize ( from Tha- 
lamus ) to bring the. Bride- 


Of which ſee 


| Therefore every theft de- 


4 


groom and Bride totheir bed- 
chamber. . 

Entheated ( entheatus) in- 
ſpired with God. 

Enthuſtaſtg or Enthaſt- 
afiſts, a S. ct of people that 
thought themſelves inſpi- 
red, wich a Divine ſpitit, and 


to have a clear ſight of 


all things they belceved , 


Spendanus ſayes, they 
ſprang from the Anahapriſti- 
call Set of Nicholas Stork of 
Silefia in the year 1522. 

Enthuflaſm \ ( enthyſiaſ- 
or mus) an in» 
Enthyſlaſm Iſpiration , 

a raviſhmenc of the ſpirit, di. 
vine motion, Poetical ſu · 


4. ; 
Enthyſaſmical , pertain» 


ing co an inſpiration. 
Enthymeme ( enthyme- 

ma) is a term of Logick, and 
fignifies an imperfedt Syllo- 
gilm, which wants either the 
major or minor Propoficion 
As for example, 

Every fin deſerveth correct i. 
on. 

Every theft is a fin. 


ſerves correction. 

Now if we leave out the 
firſt part (called the ma- 
jor ) and ſay thus, Every 
theft is a fin - 
very theft deferves correction. 
Or omit the ſecond part (cal- 
led the minor) and ſay Every 
fin deſerves correction; therefore 


Thea it is called an En) 


every theft deſerves corre#ion.| 


| 


Therefore e- 


P meme. 


— 
5 


E P- 


* * 
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meme, ro wit, a keeping in 


properly fignifieth ) becauſe 
one of theſe parts is concea- 
led in the mind, and nor ut - 
tered: and in that regard it is 
called trancatus ſyllogiſmus, 2 
lame or maimed Syllogiſm. 
mematical, perrain- 
ing to un Enthymeme. Dr. 
Brambh. | 

Entttie (entitss)ja being or 
ſubſiſtence. 
Enucleate ( enucleo) to 
take out the kernel, to de- 
clare or explicate a difficul - 
ty , to interpret or ex- 
pound 
To Enuelope ( Sp. Envelo- 
per) to wrap, unfold, involve 
or incloſe; alſo to peſter or 
incumber., .. 

Enumerate (enumero) to 
reckon up, to declare, to 
number. | 

Enunciatibe ( enunciatum, 
Subſt. ) any thing pronoun * 
ted or ſpoken, a propofition 
or ſpeech , which ſimply al- 


the mind C for ſo the word 


other of 354 days, and there - 
fore they add tbe exceſs unto 
the Lunar year to coequal 
them 5 For Epactæ comes 


from ie, which fignifies 
intercalare or addere; by the 


addition of which exceſs in 
every four years, there is got - 
ren a number more then 3o, 
which is greater then the E- 
pa can be, becauſe from 
Change to Change there can 


be but Thirty daics ; there- 
fore Thirty muſt be taken 
from that exceſs, and the te · 
mainder is the Epact for the 
next year, as 1656, the Epact 
is Fourteen, to which Eleven, 
which makes Twenty five 
which is the Epact for the 
next yeer. 

To ger the Epact for ever, 
do thus; Multiply the Prime 
by Eleven, parting the Pro- 


duct by Thirty, and the Re 
mainder is the Epact; Or ſee 
'the age of the Moon, the E- 
;:leven Kalends of April, for 
that js the number of che x. 


an md 


— 


we os Bd 


„ oy DD 


| firmes or denies any thing, as .|pa&. Hop. Concord. 
ro ſay, Peter is a Scholar, Peter E patride, were Noble men| 
is no Scholar. among theAthenians,and held 
To Enunciate (enuncio) to| |the like dignity with them a 
pronounce, utter, or reveal. the Patricii did at Rome, 
Enure. See Inure. Eparch( eparchus) the Preſs 
Eoltan, pertaining to o. dent of a Province, or the 
lus, the God of the winds, chief of all the Provincial 
alſo inconſtant as the wind. Preſidents. 5 
Epact (epa#a) is nothing 
elſe bur a number of eleven 
days, which the common So- 
lar year, exceeds the com- 
mon Lunar year, the one 
| conſiſting of 365 dayes, the 


— 


— 
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See Diana. 
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wherein daily Acts are re- 
giſtred, a Journal or Diary: 
commonly ir is taken for a 
book of Aſtronomy (in uſe a- 
mong ſuch as erect figures to 
caſt mens nativitie)by which 
is ſhewn how all the Planers 
are placed , every day and 
hour of che year. 

Ephemeridfan , belonging 
to ſuch a Regiſter or Days 
book. 


Ephemeriſt, One that re- 
giſtrech daily actions. or 


one that caſteth Nativities, 
with the help of an Epheme- 
rides; a amber of an Ephe- 
merides. 


Gpheſſan Temple. i. The 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus, 


Epheſlan Moan, may be 
taken for a ſad and continu» 
al lamentation, and is dedu- 
ced from Heraclitus, a Phi- 
loſopher of Epheſus , who 
always wept at the milſe- 
ries of the world, and mor- 
tal men. The phraſe is uſed by 
Du Bartas. 

E pht or E pha, an Hebrew 
meaſure, containing nine Ga- 
lons of ours. 

Ephialtes (Gr.) the night 
Mare , it is a kind of dif 


Elfe, or Night-Mare, wi 

which whoever is affected, 
he ſuppoſes himſelf ro be 
invaded by ſome ſpirit, which 
leaning hard upon him, ſtops 


eaſe commonly called the 


the paſſage of breath. Min 
Sec Incubus. 
E phipplated ( ephippiatus) 


— 


fadled, of thar hath « haddle 
on his back. 


ly Garment , uſc 
ly to be worn by the Prieſts 
among the Jewes, Where- 
of there were two kinds, 
The firſt was made of gold 
and twiſted filk of purple, 
Scarlet, and violet colour, 
and fine linnen with broi. 
dered work, and this one- 
ly belonged eo the High 
Prieft, and was onely uſed. 
by him, when he executed 
his ſunction: it covered the 
back. and the breaſt, and on 
the ſhoulders there were ſet 
two great precious Onyx 
ſtones, and in them graven the 
names of the twelve Sons of 
Jacob, called the twelve Pa- 


| triarchs, in the right fe en 


the ſix eldeſt, and in the lefr 
the ſix youngeſt; that the 
High Prieſt going into the 


be put in mind he was to pray 
to God for the poſterity of 
thoſe twelve Patriarchs. 

The other was of white lin- 
nen. uſed by the other inferi- 


by Laicks. Bull. and Min, 

Epicedium (Lat.) 2 Fu- 
neral Song , or verſes in 
praiſe of the dead, which 
were wont to be ſung be= 


_— 


* 


f 


| 


— 


fore the Corps were bury- 

ed: | 
E picene ( epceans) com- 

mon, of both Sexes or kinds. 


The Epicene Gender, is 


Ephod hebr.) a Prieſt- 


ancients 


Sanctum Sanforum, to offici- | 
ate, might among other things 


our Prieſts, Levites, and alſo | 


— — 


. 


22 — 


P 2 that 


* 


_ — 


_— 
un 


—_ — 


2 


iy o pleafure', eſpecially, to 
Isluttony; Heretofore ir ſig- 


Se & of a Philoſopher named 
- | the greateſt happineſs was, 
enjoy pleaſure of body, and 


nothing, nor any thing after 


= 

= 
— 
= 


- | Epicure, a living wholly ac- 


-»þfure in eating, drinking, 
Ce. 


part is in the circumference 


— 


E P 


that which concludes both 

Sexes under one Articlg, a8 
Aquila being declinable onely 

wi:h the feminine Acticle, 
ſigniſies both the male and fe- 
male of Eagles. 

Epicurean) (epicurus) one 
7," that gives 

-- Epjcure ) himſclf whol- 


nified one that followed the 
Epicurus, who taught, that 
to be without pain, and to 
mind, and that death was 


death. 

: Epicurean ( epicureus ) 
voluptuous , given to no 
thing bur: pleaſure and glur- | 
hay 3 | 
Epicurifin ( epicuriſmus ) 


the manner or cuſtom of an 


cording to ſenſe and plea- 


. .Epicycle ( epicyclus -) a 
term uſed in Aſtronomy , 
and ſignifies a leſſer cirele, 
whoſe center or middle 


| Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 


. (of - & grearer circle, 


upper part of this Epicycle, 
the five Planets, Saturn , 


Mercury go forward accord» 
ing to the courſe, of the 
Signs, as Aries to Tau- 
rus, (3c, in the lower part 


g 


In the: 


they ate retrogade, that is, 


| 


po backward, as from Ge- 


miri to Taurus , from. Tau- 


rus to Aries again, Be- 
rween theſe two Motions 
are ſaid ro be two Srations, 
viz, When a Planet Cea- 
ſeth going foteward, and 
begins ro retrograde, or com- 
ing to the furtheſt point 
of his retrogradation, goes 
orward againg 80 that] 
in the Epicycle theſe Pla 
nets wheelc about ſometimes 
according, ſometimes con- 
my to the order of the Signs, 
Bull. | 


| Epick ( epicus ) 20 
or. ort of Poeſie 
Epique] which is 


made in Heroical and lofty 
Verſes, moſt commonly 
ſpoken of Hexameters, Sce 
Poeſee. 

| Epidemp ( epidemia ) an 
| Univerſal ſickneis, and ge- 


' neral infection, a mol 
catching or contagious di. 
| cal . 2 


Epidemical ( epidemicus ) 
publick, univerſal; infeRi- 
| ous, contagicus. 

Epigamp (epigamia) af- 
fiairy by marriage with other 
Nations. 3 

Epigaſtrick ( epigaſtricus) 
pertaining to the outward 
part of the belly, from the 
 bulke, to the privi ies. 1 
| Epigram ( epigramme ) 
ſignifies properly, a ſuper- 
ſcriprion or writing ſet up- 

on any thing ; now it 6 
commonly taken for-a ſhort|! 
witry Poem, which under! 

feige 


—— — 
— 


\ 


— 
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feigned name does covertly | 


praiſe or tax ſome particular |, 


perſon or thing. ; 

Epigr:mmattft ( epigram « 
matiffa ) a maker of Epi- 
grams. | 
Epigrammatographer (e- 
pigrammatographus ) a Wri- 
ter of Epigrams. 

Epigraph (e?!grathe) an 
inſcription or title. 

Epilepſie ( epilepſia) the 
Falling ſickneſs, wherero 
moſt commonly children and 
young folks are moſt ſub- 
&. This diſeaſe is cauſed 
by ſome humor or vipaur, 
ſuddenly ftopping the paſ- 
ſage of ſpirirs in the brain, | 
which the brain ſtriving 10 
expel, cauſeth the patient 
ro fall down and common- 
y foam at che mouth - 
Bu. 

Epileptick ( epilepticus) 
that hath the Falling- ſick- 
neſs. 

Eptlogiſm (Gr.) a com- 
puration, or a yumning by 
way of repetition-. Mr. 
Greg. 

Epilogue ( epilogks) the 
concluſion or knitting up of 
2 matter; 2 Speech made 
after an Interlude or Play en- 
ded, 

Epilogize( epipgizo)ro con- 
clude or deliver an Epi- 
logue- 

Epiphany (epiphania) an 
appearing of light , or a 
manifeſtation. The feaſt of 
Twelfth day after Chriſt. 
mas, is ſo called in memo- 


— 


V and honor of-Chriſts ma- 
nifeſtation 


or appari tion 


made to the Gentiles by 2 
witaculous Blazing Star, 
by vertue whereof he drew 
and conducted the rhree 
Magi or S ages, commonly 
called the three King, who 
upon fight of that ſtar came 
out of the Eaſt into rhe 
Country of Paleſtine or Jew 
ry to adore Him in the Man- 


nim, 2s on this day with 
Mirrh, Gold, and Frankin- 


Regality, Humanity, and Di- 
vinity. The Vigil of this 
Ft aſt was of old called Vi- 
gilia Luminam 3 And the 
Ancients were then wont 
to ſend lights one to another 
Creg. | 

Arthir the Brittiſh King 
is ſaid to have begun rhe 
cuſtem of ſolemnizing the 
Twelve daies in Chriftmas 


| with ſuch Feaſts, and Sports, 


a3 are yet or lately were u- 
(xd , by the Lords of miſ- 
rule, ia ſome Gentlemens 


7dr. 
Epiſcopal (epiſcopalis) of 
or like a Biſhop, 


Gpilcopate( epiſcopo )ro play 


che Biſhop, to overſee dili- 


gently. 


upon à greater. 


vine for lerrcrs ot Epiſtles, 


— 


, 


$ 


ger, where they preſented | 


| 


cenſe, in teſtimony of bet 


| 


' 


| 


| 


houſes, Heyl. Ste Baltha- 


| 
| 


E piſtpie (epifylium_) an ar- 
chiiravcz alſo a little Pillar fer | 


Epiſtolary(epiſtolaris ) ſer- | 


E pitaph( epitaph;um)an in- 
_# % (crip- 


—— 


—_— 


properly a Bride-Chamber , 


| Linus, Who firſt bewailed 


* 
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ſcriprion or. writing, ſet up · 
on a Tomb, moſt common- 
ly ia lamentation or praiſe 
of the party there buried: 
The invenrtion whereof is 
referred to the Scholars of 


their Maſter when hee was 
ſain , in doleful verſes, then 
called of him Alina, af- 
terwards Epitapbia, for 
that they were firſt ſung at 
burials, after engraved up- 
on the Sepulchers. Ac- 
cording to Plato's Lawes 
an Epitaph ſhould be com- 
priſed in four Verſes. The 
Lacedemonians reſerved this 
honor onely to Martial 
men, and chaſte women, 
Cam. 

E pita s (Gr.) the ſecond 
and buſieſt part of a Comedy, 


or exaggeration of matters. 
See Catia ſtaſis. 
E pithalamp(epithalamium 


a Song at a Wedding, in 
commendation of the parties 


which ſignifies the intention 


a Bridal, Song, or Poem, or- 


married; Such was that of 
Solomon, Pſal. 45 wherein 
the praiſe of the Church 
and. her fpiritual Marriage 
and Union with Chriſt is 
ſet down. Such alſo is that 
of Stela in Siativs, and 
of Julia in Catullus, Cc. 
It is ſo called from the Greek 
word epi. i. apud, and 
Thalamus, which ſignifies a 
Bed · Chamber, but more 


— 


becauſe this Song was uſed to 


| 


(be ſung ar the door ,of the 
Bride⸗ Chamber, when the 
Bride bedded. There ate 
two kinds of Epithalamies , 
the one uſed to be ſung at 
night, when the married cou- 
ple entred Bed; the other in 
the morning, to taiſe them 
up. Min. 

Epithalamtze, ro make or 
ſing an Epithalamy or Bridal 
ſong, | 

E pitbemeſepithema) a kind 
of liquid medicine applied 
to an outward part of the 
body, by 2 peece of thin 
linen, or cotten dipped 
in it; thereby to ſupple 
the place, or cool and com- 
fore the inward ( Heart, 
Stomack , or Liyecr) that's 
under ir. 

Epithemetical , belong- 
ing to ſuch a kind of medi- 


cine. 
Epithet C 1 ) a 
word added to a Noun 
Subſtantive to expreſs ſome 
quality of it. As to lay, a 
Noble Perſon , unbridled luſt, 
Cc. here Noble and Unbri- 
dled are the Epithets expreſ- 
fing the quality of a Perſon 
_— 

( epitogium ) a 
Caſſock. er cn, tee 
worn loofe gyer other Ap- 
parel, the habic of a Gradu- 
ate in the Univerſity. 
Epitomatoz (Lat.) he 
that abridgeth , or abbre- 
viares any mattcr in writing, 
an Epicomjſt, 


E pitomy | 


mm. 


— 


— 
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bridgement, abbreviation, or 
ſhore garhering of any mar- 
ter in writing My Lord 
Bacon ſays, Epitomes are the 


Hiſtories. 
Epitomizeſepitomixo) to ab- 
breviate or make an abridge- 
ment. 5 | 
Epoch (epocha) a tetm of 
time, Or as it were A certain 
retention or cohibition o 
it ina Chronological Hiſto- 
ry, taken from the begin- 
ning of ſome Empire, King- 
dom, or notable event. The 
Jewes had ſeveral Epochs pe- 
culiar ro themſelves alone , 
and one in common' with 
their Neighbors ; thoſe which 
chey had among themſelves 
were, Fitſt, From the Crea- 
tion of the World, or the be- 
ginning of time. 2. From 
the univerſal Deluge, which 
happened An. Mun. 1656. | 


Tongues, A.M. 1986 4. From 
Abrahams Journey our of 
Chaldea into Canaan, A. M- 
2021. $. From their deli- 
verance cut of Egypt; A.M. 
2453. 6. From the firſt 
year of Jubilee, A. AH. 2 499. 
7. From the building of Salo- 
mons Temple, An.2932. And 
laſtly, From the Captivity 
of Babylon, A. 3357. 

That which they had com- 
mon with other Nations, 
was the Epoch of the victo- 
ry of the Greeks , which 


I” 


corruptions and moathes of | 


— 
* 


— 


3. From the conſuſion of 


took beginning on the firſt | 


— 


— 


— 


Epitome (epitome) aa a- Vary which Seleucus had 


apainſt Antigonur, in An. Mun. 
$637. an account much uſed 
by the Jews; Chaſtieans, Si- 


ture) which being 435 


| Romans reckoning firſt from 


ang, and othet” Nations of, 
the Eaſt; But the C haldeans 
alſo had their on Epoch, or 
account apart, reckoning 
their time from the firit 
year of Nabonaſſar '( Salma- 
naſſar he is called in Scrip- 


years before this of Seleu- 
cus, muſt fall in An. Mund. 
3207. | 

Next for the Grecians, they 
reckoned a long while by 
Olympiads, the firſt of which 
is placed in the year of 
che World 3194. But this 
account periſhing under the 
Conſtantinopolitans, they teck. 
oned after by Indictions 
(an account deviſed by Ju- 
gtinian ) every Iudiction con- 
raining fifreen years, the 
firſt beginning Ann. Chriſt. 
513. Which among Chro- 
nologers is ſtill uſed: The 


the foundation of their Ci- 
ty, Which was, An. Mund. 
3213- , And afterwards from 
the. Sixteenth year of Au- 
guſins his Empire (being 
that which is properly called 
che Roman Tra) An. Mun. 
3936. An Account uſed b 

the Spanyards (where it fir 

began ) till the reign of 
Pedro the Fourth of Ara- 
gon, who abrogated ir in 
his Dominions, An. Chriſt. 
1350, followed therein by 


„ 


— 


| | of IM Saint 


| 
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mne. 


E 


— 


1415. 


Chriſt, but this they did nor 
uſe rill che year 600, follow- 
ing in the mean time the ac» 
count of the Empire. 

And finally, The Maho- 
metan begin their Hegira 
| ( for ſo they call the time of 
their computation ) frow 
the flight of their Prophet 


! Mahomet from Mecha, . when 


7 


. 
44 


The Chriſtians generally 
reckon from the birth of 


ne was driven thence by 


Sc. Jobn the firſt of Caftile, 
An. Ch. 1383, and at laſt by 
the King of Portugal alſo 


[1 


will have it) 621. 


MN. 
menſuræ temporum. Scalig 


Greg. 


ſecond. 
rdce. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, &c. 


Spularp ( epularis ) bes 


 fenging to Feaſts or Ban- 


E vulolity Cepuloſ tas) great 


Sanquetrt Ing. 


| 


Epulous (epuloſus) liberal 
in beaſts, full of banquer- 
ting. 


| 


Equatoz ( Aquator) is a | 


grear Circle going round 
the terreſtrial Globe from 
Eaſt ro Weſt. It paſſeth 


through Habaſſia, Sumatra, 


and Guiaha, The uſe of it 
is ro ſhew the latitude of 
any Town, Promontory, Cc. 
And is ſo called, either, be- 
cauſe it is equally diſtant from 
the Poles, or becauſe when | 
the Sun is in it, the day and 
night are equal. Heyl. and 
Ming 

Equanimity (44 ranimi- 


© a + . 


tg) uprightneſs of heart or 
mind, quietneſs, patience, in 
differency. 


* even or plain. | 
auratus, a Knight 
ſo allied in Loch, becauſe it 
was Jawful for Knights onely 
to beautifie their Armor and 
Capariſons for their horſes 
with gold. Fern. 102: 
Equeſtrian Cequeſſris) per- 
taining to a Horſe- man, 
Knight , or Gent. or to an 
Horſe, S. H.. 
Equlerutal, even-legged, 


that hath his legs even or 
like. | 
| Equidial ( £qurdials ) hen 
the daies and nights ae both 
of a lengt g. 
Egquſdiſtants. Ste Para“ 


lels. 


— _— — 


—_— 


the Philarchaʒ; which happened 
16 Juby, An. 617, (or as ſome 
N As the 
word Epoch is ped by the 
Crecians, ſo in the ſame 
ſenſe is Ara by the Latins; 
It is called Epoche, vm 7 
ab intendo, quod il- 
linc fiſtantur & terminentur 


de emend. Temp. lib.s.p. 3 58. 


Epod ( epodus) a kind of 
Lyrick Verſe wherein the firſt 
is alwayes longer then the 
| As thoſe of Hop: 


Equation (æquatio) making 


2 


| 


— 
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evengeſs or 
likeneſs in form or faſhion. 

Equllateral( quilatis chat 
hath even fides, or that bath 
both fidcs of an equal big- 
neſs. 

Equilib:ity ( equiſubrjitss) 
equality of weight. 

Equinocktal (equinoctium) 
is an imagined line paſſing 
juſt ia the midſt between the 
tao Poles of Heaven, co 
which line the Sun coming 
ewicea yeer ( namely abour 
the eleventh of March, and 
the eleventh of September |) 
makes the days and nights 
of eqyal length in all the 
world (unleſs with ſuch as in. 
habit juſt under the Poles 3) | 
for which cauſe it is called 
ZEquimial ; The Signes, 
Artes and Libra both begin ac 
this time. Bull. 
_ Equipage (Fr.) a dight- 
ing or ſcrting forth of man, 
horſe, or ſhip-furnirure; good 
Armor, fit Kcrire, ſufficienc 
array. 


Equiparate (2quiparo) to 


make compariſon. - 

_ Equiparable ( eqxip:rabi- 
lis) fit to be compared or e- 
qualled unto. | 

Equipenlate ( equipenſo ) 
to eſteem alike. 

Equpollent ( quipollens ) 
valuing equally, or being of 
like force or worth. 

Equiponderoug. Of equal 


weight. 
E (Fr.) accoutred, 
furniſhed, ſer forth. | 


make equal, to be like, to. 


| ſpeech. 


| up by the roots, to deſtroy ui- 


( £quivalens ) 
of equal might , value or 
wortl, -: | ; 
Equivocal ( 2quivocus ) 
that hatch a double or doubt- 
ful ſignification. An Equiyo» 
cal word is that which con- 
rains more (ignifications then 
one, or that which ia its ſenſe 
or meaning equally extends 
it ſelf, as well to one as to 2- 
nother. As the word (Armt) 
in our vulgar uſe, — 15 
nifies thoſe parts of our body 
ſo called, or weapons or token 
of honor, and with an aſpita 
rion (whichis an Elench or 
deceĩt in the Accent) harmes, 
El. Ar. a 5 | 

Equivocation re | 
a double. divers and doubtfu 
ſignification of a word or 


Equozean (equorews) per- 
raining to the Sca. 
Gradicate (eradico) to pul 


ter ly. 5 

Eraſed. A term of He- 
raldry, when any member of 
a beaſt ſeems torn from the 


body. - | 
Eraſmus. (Gr.) amiable 
or to be beloved; a mans 
name. 
Eraſtianiſm, The Tenets 
or Opinions of the Ktaſtians. 
Eraſttans A ſort of mo- 
dern Heretiques, ſo called 
from one T. Eraſffus a Doctor ö 
in Phyſick, their firſt Author- 
Erato. One of the nine 
Moſes, who ( as Ovid ſaich) 


Nomen amor is habet. 


Erebns 


3 
- 
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Erebug. Hell, or a River 
in hell. 
Eremitical ( eremiticus ) 
pertaining to an Hermice , or 
one that dwells in the wil- 
derneſs. 

Ereption ( ereptio) a vio- 
lent taking away. 

Erean (ereus) made of 
8 m_ — braſen. 
, Arguing, quar- 
| ung opti, quiddities; 


| from the Lat. (Ergo) a word 
Gn 23 and 


much uſed in 
Arguments. 

Eriferous (erifer) bring- 
ing forth, or bearing Braſs or 


Copper. 

.  Crimanthian, Belonging 
ro Eximanthus a Mountain in 
Arcadia, where Hercules ſlew a 
hage wilde-Bore, chat waſted 
the Country: hence this beaſt 
is called the ErymanthianMon- 
fer in 1! Paffor Fido, 
Ermines (Fr.) a little 
beaft leis then a Squirrel, the 
fur 'whereof is very coſtly, 
worn onely by Princes or 
great perſons, It hath a tail 
of a thum\ long. Exnine in 
Heraldry ſometime | ſignifies 
white powdered with black, 
and ſometimes black powder- 
ed with white. Bul, 
Eriſtical (from eri, ids) 
contentions, full of ſtrife, 
Mr White uſes it in his Apology 
for Tradition, 

Eribate ( erivo ) to draw 


water away by a ſtream,to dry 


up. 
Erogation (erogatio) a be- 


G _ 


Groſton ( eroffo ) a con- 
ſuming or eating up, a gnaw. 
ing or eating into. 
Erumnate (ærumno) to im- 
poverifſh , co mak e miſerable 


or Wretched. 


(erratic) that 


Wanders or creeps this way 


and that way. 

Errant (errans) wandring, 
or ſtraying out of the way: 
It is allo attributed to Juſti- 
ces of Circuit, Pl. Cor. fol. 
15. | 

Errata (Lat.) plural 
number of Erratum, errors or 
faults committed of igno- 
rance; they are moſt com- 


* or liberal diſttibution 


— — 


monly taken for thoſe fault; 
or omiſſions, which eſcape 
correction in printing. 
Errhine (errbinum) a me- 
dicine, which being made 
either liquid or in dry pow- 
der, is uled to ſtop bleeding 
at the noſe, to ; * 
ſneezing , to cauſe child- 
birth, . to Purge the brain. 


Bac. 
Erroneous (erronens) fat 
of errors or miſtakes” © 
Erubeſcency (erubeſcentia) 
bluſhing-for hame. | 
Eructate /erufo) to belch 
or break wind upward, to 
fend or caſt our, | 
Exuctation ( eruFatio) a 
belching.  _ 
Erudition (eruditio) learn- 
ing, knowledge or inſtructi- 


on. 
Erugate ( erugo ) to take 
away Wrinckles. 


Eruginous ( er#gineſus,) 
full 


— 
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full of ruſt, cankered, cor- 
rupted, blaſted. | 

Eruncate ( erunco) to 
weed out, to pull our weeds. 

Eruption (eruptio) a vio- 
lent iſſuing or breaking 
forth. | 

Erylipely (ehſpelu) a 
bile or ſwelling, full of hear 
and redneſs: alſo Sr. Antho- 
nies lore, 

Expſipelatous (eryſepelato- 
| ſus) troubled with that diſ- 
caſe or grief, 

Erpthzean Sea, (the Red- 
Sea, otherwiſe called the Ara- 
bian Gulfe or Gulfe of Mecha) 
ſo called from King Erythræus; 
It is called the Red Sea, not 
from any material redneſs 
therein, but from the redneſs 
of the earth and ſands, and 
from the great abundance of 
Coral, which grows plentiful- 
ly in the bottom of this Sea. 
See more in Ful. Er. 3 20. ö 

Eſap (Heb.) reward of 
the Lord. | 

Eſcal (eſcals) pertaining 
to meat, fit to be eaten. 

Eſcambio is a Licence 
granted to one for the making 
cver a Bill of Exchange to 4 
man beyond Sea. Neger 
Original. fol 199. a. | 

Eſcheat ( from the Fr, 
Eſcheoir, i. cadere) ſignifies in 
our Common Law any Lands 
or other profits that fall to a 
Lord within his Manor by 
way of forfeiture , or the 
death of his Tenant, dying 
without heir general or ſpe- 


cial, or leaving his heir with- 


in age uamarryed , Magna: 
Chart. Cap. 31» Fitz. nas. br. 
W ** An Officer 
that obſerves the Eſcheats of 
the King in the County 
where he is Eſcheator, and 
certifies them into the Ex- 
chequer. He continues in 
his office bur one ycer ,n 
can he be Eſcheator above once 
in three yeers. An. 1. H. 8B. 
cap. 8. & An 3. ejuſdem Cab. 2. 
See more of this in Cromptons 
ice of Peace. 1 
92 
of 


Eſcatcheon (Fr.E 

buckler or ſhield , wheres 

in Europe we have onely yyyo | 
m_ uſe (the way of ; 
cepted) vix, that we ug in 
England, 2 — 3 Germas. 
ny, Cr. and the Qual 
they bear in Italy , which 
form they yer from the 
old Romans.) hold in 
uſe. The word Eſau- 
cheon is derived from the 
French un Eſch, that from 


5 


the Latine Scutum, : 


that again from _ @xu7y. 
in Greek, which is Lear: 
cher, becauſe the Anch- 
ents had their Shields | of} 
tanned Leather, the skins 
laid thick one over ano- 
ther , 28 appears by that 
of Uhſes, upbraiding A. 

Jax. ' 


E S. w! | 


Nee niſi feciſſem , fruſtra Telamone creatus 


Geſtaſſet leva taurorum tergora ſeptem- 


'- Eſcuage, (from the Fr. , the inherltance is divided. 
Eſcu. i. ch bens, a Buckler or| | Flet-l.5.cap.10, in divifrnem. 
Shield) in our Common- E ſons⸗ bath. ſon in his 
Law ſigniſies a kinde of] | old age (as Poets feign) had |} 
| Knights ſervice, called ſer- youth and vigor reftured to 
| vice of the Shield, whereby| him by the Prayers of Medea 

the Tenant holding, is bound | |a notable Sorcereſs, c. See 
to follow his Lord into the | | Medea. Hence we may ima- 
| Scottiſh or Welch wars at his | |gine Eſons.bath to have had 
own charge, c. Fitz. nat. the verrue of reſtoring youth | | 
by. fo. 8 4. C. to aged perſons, the phraſe i: 

E ſculent (eſculentus) that] | uſed in Kel. Medici. 8 
may be eaten or pertaining to G ſopicai (eſopicus) fabulous 
exting. or pertaining to ſuch tales 
** Efcurial (Span. but ſome | | or Fables, as thoſe of - 
affirm it to be an Arabick | | ſop- 
word, and to fignifie Domus Elples ( expletia, from the 
lach) is the name of thatin-| | Lat. Expleo) ſeem to be the 
: | eothparable edifice - built by | | full profit. that the ground or 
Phitip the ſecond King of | | land yields, as the hay of the 
Spain in twenty four yeers | | Meadows, the feed of the 
time, and ar eight millions | paſture, the Corn of the a- 
charge, and is termed the irabvle, the Rents, Services and 
eighth wonder of the world. | ſuch like iſſues. Cow. 
It contains, firſt the King of E ſquier ( armiger) is in 
Spains Palace. Secondly, St. letters little altered from the 
Lawrence Church. - Thirdly,| | Fr. Eſcuier, i. ſcutiger) it fig- 
the Monaſtery of Hierony.| | nifies with us that degree of 
mites, And foutthly , Free-| | Gentry , which is next to 
Schooles; it hath eleven or | Knight. Sir Tho. Smith is of 
twelve ſeveral quadrangles, | | opinion, that at the firſt theſe 
_ one wich Cloyſters. | | were bearers of Arms to 
Nuade. Lords and Knights, and hy that 
By extenſion of the word, | | had their name and dignity. 
or by metaphor ir may be | | See Cam. Britan. fol. 111. In 
taken for any other magniſi. | our old Saxon, an Eſquire was 
cent Palace or Structure. called cyldknapa or (accor- 
Elnecp (æſneci ) is a Pre- | ding ro our modern Ortho- 
rogative given to the eldeſt | | graphy) Sheitdknabe, i. he 


6 to chuſe firſt, after | | that in war did bear — 
, 0 


tt. 
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of Arms of his Chief or Supe · 
rior. Ferſt. 

Eſquitinug. One of the ſe- 
yen Hills in Rome. As 1A. 
quilinus. 2 Quirinalis 3 Vimi® \ 


Eſſay (Ft.) a proof, a try- 
al, a flouriſh or preamble: A» 
mong Comcedians the tryal 
or proof of their action, 
which they make before they 
come forth publiquely upon | 
the Stage, is their Eſſay. 

Eſſence (eſſentia) the being 
or natural ſubſtance of any 
thing. | 

Eſſenes or E ſſeans. ( ſen? 
vel Eſſai) (ſo called from their 
Skil in curing diſeaſes) were 
certain ScRaries or Philoſo- 
phers, among the Hebrews, 
who referred every thing to 
deſtiny, that deemed the ſoul 
to be immortal, that would 
have men fighr till death in 
defence of Juftice , that Sa- 
crificed not with the reſt of 
the people, nor ſcarce con- 
verſed with them; much gi- 
vento tillage and husbandry, | 
and highly prizing puriry of 
life and ſanctity of converſa» 
tion, wholived in common 
and never maryed , and kept 
no ſervants, ſaying, ſervants | 
were wicked, and a wife cauſe 
of diſcord, Their life was 
Monaſtick, and themſelves gi- 
ven much to contemplation 
of the Nature of Herbs, 
Plants, Stones, and 
b-aſts. in dyet , meat and 


. — 2 


nalin. 4 Celius. 3 Toypeins. * 
Palatinus. 7 Aventinus. which 
may the better be remembred 


Aſdui. Quiri, Vimin. Cel, Tar. Palatinns. Aventin: 


by this contraGed Verſe, 


| ſence forborn or excuſed up- 


drink, moderated by ſuffici- 
ency , much addicted to Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, not caring 
for wealth, or hoardin 
up treaſure» Joſephus and] 
Philo. a | 
Eſſedarp ( eſedarius) a 
kind of warrior, that was 
wont to ride in a Waggon or 
Chariot, but fought on foot, 
formerly in uſe with the an- 
cient Gauls: alſo a Waggoner 
or Chariot man. = 
Eſſed ( eſedum ) a Wain, 
Chariot or Waggon. In anci - 
ent time it was 4 Chariot for 
fight. of a peculiar form» 
Effential (eſſentials). be- 
longing to the eſſence or be- 
ing of any thing. | 
Eſſoine comes of the Fr. 
Eſſoyne or Exoine i. Cauſarius 
miles, he that bath his pre- 


— 


an any juſt cauſe, as fick- 
neſs or other incumbrance; 
It ſignifies in our Common- 
Law an alleadgement of an 
Excuſe for him that is ſum- 
moned or ſought for to 25. 
pear or antwer to an Action 
real, or to perform ſuir ta 
a Court Baron, upon j uſt 
cauſe of abſence, Oe. See 
more in Cowel. p 


0 
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| 


allowance in meat or cloth. 


— 
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| ſignifies in our Common- 
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brings or endures heat. 


taining to Summer, or to 
the longeſt day in the yeer. 
To Eſtivate (ivo) to 
Summer in a place, to dwell 
or retire to a place for the 


n. 
Eſtebers ( from the 
French Eftouer. i, to foſter) 


Law nouriſhment or main- 
tenance. For example, 
Bracton I. 3. tracf. 2. cap. 18. 
Nume2. uſeth it for that ſu- 
ſtenance which a man, taken 
for Felony, is to have out of 
his lands or goods,for himſelf 
& his family during his impri- 
ſonment: and the Stat. An. 
6. E. 1. cap. 3. uſeth it for an 


It is alſo uſed for certain al- 
lowances of wood, to be ta- 
ken our of another mans 
wood. Mr. weft part. 2. Sym- 
bol. tit. Fines ſect. 26. ſaith, 
chat the name of Effovers con- 
rains houſe- boot, hez=boot, and 
plow-boot , as if he gave in his 
grant theſe general words, de 
rationabili eftoveria in bdſcis, 
dec. he may thereby claim 
theſe three. Min. 

E ſtreat ( from the Lat. Ex- 
tractum, or from the French 
Extraict) is uſed in our Com- 
mon Law for the Copy or true 
note of an original writing. 
For example, of amercia- 
ments or penalties ſer down 
in the Rolls of a Court, to be 


— 


: 


levyed by the Bayliff or other 
Officer, of every man for his 


fol. 5% H. J. K: and 76. 2. And 
ſo it is uſed H eſtm 2. cap 8. (5 
13. Ed. 1. 

E ſtrepement or E ſtripa- 
ment, cometh of the French 
word Eſtropier, i. to maym or 
lame, and ſignifies in our 
Common Law, ſpoyl made by 
a Tenant for life upon any 
Lands or Woods to the pre- 
judice of him in the reverſi- 
on, as namely in the Statute 
4. 6. Ed. i. cap. 3. 

E ate (eſtuo) to burn or 
parch with heat, to rage, as 
the Sea doth. 

E lurialſeſurialis) pertain» 
ing to thoſe days, whereon 
men forbear meat, faſting, 
hungry. 

Eſurion (eſurio.) an hungry 
fellow. 

Eternize (4terno) to make 
immortal or eternal. | 

Eteſtan (etefſus) belong» 
ing to the Eaſt winds, caſter» 


ly. | 
Etherial ( ethereus ) per- 
raining to the skye or firma- 
ment, celeſtial. 
Ethick ( ethicus ) moral, 


belong ing to manners. 


Ethicks. Books treatin 

of moral Philoſophy an 

manners. Alſo moral Philo 
| ſophers themſelves are called 
Ethicks. As Logick intreat- 
eth of the Underſtanding 
and Reaſon ; ſo Ethique of 


the will, appetite and affedti- 


ons, Bac. 


. 
th —O— 


Ethio- 
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offence. See Fitzb, nat. br. |, 
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| Ethd> L 
| the people of Ætbiqia. The 


ET 


— 


—  — 


or WPoozes, 


articulars of their opinions, 
wherewith they have inſected 


regiſtred. 1. The uſe to 
Circumciſe both males and 
females, 2. They baptize 
the males forty, the females 
cighty days after their Cir- 
cumcifion. 3. After the re- 
ceit of the Sacrament, they 
are not to ſpit till Sun-fer. 
4. They profeſs but one na- 
rure and one will in Chriſt. 
5- They accept onely the 
three firſt general Councils, 
6. Their Prieſts live onely by 
che labour of their hands, for 
they allow them nothing, and 
permit them not to beg. . 
They re-baptize themſelvez 
every Epiphany day in Lakes 
and Ponds, becauſe that day 
they ſuppoſe Chr.co have been 
—— by John in Jordan. 
Hey ; | 
Ethnarchy ( ethnarchia ) 
principality or rule: 
Ethnick ( ethnicus ) hea- 
cheniſh, ungodly, irreligious: 
And may be uſed Subſtantive- 
ly for a Heathen or Gen- 
tile. 
Ethology (ethologia)) the 
feat of counterfeiring mens 


the true purity, I find thus} 


manners, an interlude of a 
moral ſubjet, or wherein 
mens manners are ated and 
expreſſed. 

E Cætiolagia) a ren · 
dring of a cauſe, à ſhewing 
of reaſon. 


8 


Etna (ina) a hill in 


338 K — 


continually ſends foreh flames 
of fire, oceaſioned by the a- 
bundance of ſulphur and 


which is blown by the wind 


the earth, as by a pair of bel- 
lows, &c. of this hill there are 


tion of a word, as lepus quaſi 


levipes. 
\Etymologia eſt reſolutio vocis 
in verum ( proprium effe um, 


& verbi veritatem notificet, (5 
ob id, eam Cicero veriloquium 
appellat. Claue Cantiuncula de 
loc. legal. 

Etymological ( etymologi- 


cus) pertaining to Erymolo- 


> tymologize (eymolgiro) 
roſhew the true derivation 
of a word, to interpret or 
expound words truely. 

To Ebacuate ( evacuo.) to 


| make empty or void, to 


purge. 
E bade (evado ) to eſcape, 


to pals withour danger. 
Evacation- { evagatio) a 


abroad. 


| Ebaginate ( evagino) to 


draw out of a ſheath or ſcab» 
berd. 


EV | 
the Iſland of Sicily, which | 


Brimfton therein contained, 
driving in at the chaps of | 


wandring, roving or ſtraying | 


Ebangeliques , a ſort of 
Reformers ſo called, appears 
ing at, or not long after Lu- 
ther in Germany. An 


— 


% 


— + 


— A 


* 
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nunciation of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, the rydings of Chriſts na- 
tivity, Oc. | 
Ebangeliſt ( evangeliſt 
one that brings good tydings; 
a writer or preacher of the 
Goſpel. | 
Evangeltze ( evangelizo) 
ro preach che Goſpel, to bring 
good tydings. 
E tand ( evanidus) vain, 
* „ unfruitſul, frail. 
* 


| To Evapozate(evaporo)ro 


our vapours. 
'| - Ebaffon (evaſo from eva- 
do) an eſcaping; a ſnhiſt. 

Euchariſt (euchariflia) pro- 
perly ſignifies a giving of 
thanks. 
' writings it is taken for the Sa- 
cramene of the body and 
blood of Chriſt. 

Euchariftical. Pertaining 
to the Euchariſt. 

Eucraſy (eucraſia) a right 


mors and qualities. 
»Eudoxie (Gr.) excellen · 
ey of name, good report or 
eſtimation. 

Eve the wife of Adam, 
from the Heb. Evab, i. living 
or giving life. Adam ſo called 
his wife, becauſe ſhe was the 
mother of every living thing. 
Min. 


9 


breath or ſteam out, to ſend 


In Eccleſiaſtical | 


temperature of the body, hu - 


An Ebangeliſtary. The G veckton { eveHio) a carry - 
Office of an Evangeliſt ; alſo „ Ave 5 
a Pulpit, or the place where deck or E dick (iber) 2 
the Goſpel is delivered. kind of wild Goat, | 
e (euangeliſimus) To E benterate (from e and 
joyful rydings ; as the An- | | venter ) to take out the belly 


to come out of the belly. 
Dr. Br. 
| Ebentilate (eventilo) to 


| Winnow as we do Corn, and 


metaphorically to fife or ex- 
aminea matter thronghly. 


or overthrowing. 
Evertuate, to take away 


the vertue or ſtrength. 


E ( eveſtigs) to 
ter. | 
Euganean (evganexs) per- 
taining to that people or 
Country, by the inner Gulf 
of the Adriatique Sea, towards 
che Alps; which belongs to 
the Dominion of Venice. 

Eugenia, nobleneſs of 
birth. 


E bib:atton ( evibratio ) a 


. [ſhaking, brandiſhiug, or dart- 


ing; 

E biction ( eviio) an o- 
vercoming or convincing by 
Law. 

E vince ( evinco ) to van» 
quiſh, ro ſurmount, to con- 
vince 3 to obtain by earneſt 
labour; alſo to convict and 
tecover by Law. - 

Eviration (e viratio) a gel- 
ding or taking away the Ge» 
nitors. : 
Eviſlceration ( eviſcero ) 


| ro embowel or draw out the 


rs, 


— n 


ths. 
— — 
2 


or paunch of any thing; alſo |. 


E verſion (everſo) a tuine | 


ſeek, to follow, to hunt aff, | 


Ebi⸗ 


— 


— 


SAKE 
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Ebdttadle (evitabiln) that 
3 be ſhunned or avyoid- 
ed · ö 


Euloge) ( ealogia ) a well 


or ſpeaking ; an 
Eulogy ) honeſt ſpeech ; 
a Praiſe zenedicti- 


or 
on- 5 

Eulogtcal (eulogicus) well 
ſpoken. 

Eunuchate ) ( eunnchizo ) 

'or | ro geld men 
Ennuchtze_* or to play 
the Eunuch or gelded man. 

Eunomians. A ſort of 
Heretiques, who maintained, 
that no ſin could be hurtſul 
to one having Faith, St. 
Aug. Hey. Cup. 54. 

E vocation (evocatio) a cal - 
ling out, forth, or upon, a 
muſtering, or calling back, or 
withdrawing: 

Evolatical (evolaticus)that 
fly es or gads abtoad. 


ling or tumbling out, a read- 
ing over, | 

Euphemiſm (enpbemiſmus) 
2 good or favourable inter- 
pretation of a bad word. 

Euphonp (cuphonia) a good 
ſound or voice, as they uſe to 
ſay in Schooles, Euphonie gra- 
tia, for good ſound ſake. 

Enpho:bium. A gum or 
rear of a ſtrange plant grow - 
ing on Mount Atlas in Lybra. 
[tis yellowiſh, cleer and brit» 
tle. It may be uſed in Oynt- 
ments againſt Palſies, Cramps, 
and fliriaking of ſinewes: 
but to be taken inwardly is 


P th. * 


Evolution (evolutio) a rol- 


malice of ic be well corrected, 
for itisexceeding hot neer the 
fourth degree, Bul. 
Euripe ( Euripus ) ſigni- 
fies generally any firair, 
fret or Channel of the Sea, 
running between two ſhoars, 
as Julius Follux hath defined 
ir. But Euripus Enboicus or 
Chalcidicus, is a narrow paſſage 
of Sea dividing Attica and 
the Iſland of Eubea now cal- 
led Golph de Negroponte, 
4 ebbs and flows ſe ven 
times every day : the rea- 
ſon of which when Ariſtotle 
could nor find, iris faid he 
threw himſelf into the Sea 


non capio te, tu capi me. 
But ſee Dr. Browns Vul. Er. 
fol. 364. Hence 

To Euriptze, 
flow, as Euripus doth, to be 


always in motion, tobe in- 


conſtant, to be whirled hither 
and thither. 
Eurpthmie (eurythmia) is 


that agreeable harmony be- 
tween the bredth, length, and 


heigth of all the rooms of 2 
Fabrick. Vitruvius lib. 1. cap. 
25 Sit Hen. Wotton. 

Europe ( Europa) one of 
the four parrs of the world, 
lying towards the Weſt, con- 
raining England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, all Greece, 
Creet or Candy ; with many o- 
ther Kingdoms, great Coun- 
tries and Iflands. We have 
wany opinions concerningthe 
derivation of the word, bur 


very dangerous, unleſs — 


| the moſt received is, that ir is 
called 


Q 
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| 


To ebb and 
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with theſe words, Quia ego 
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called Europe of Europa, King 


Agenors daughter, whom J- 


piter (as Poets feign) in like- 
neſs ot a Bull caryed over Sea 
into the Iſland Candy. Bul. 
Eutaxie ( eutaxia » good 
order, placing ar diſpoſing. 
Apol. for Learning. 
Euthanaſie. A happy death. 
Bac. 
Eutcrpe. One of the Mu- 
es · 
Euthymie (ezthym'a) ſecu- 
rity, quiet, hearts eaſe. | 
To Eutrapelize (rom Eu- 
trapelia) to treat civilly, or uſe 
courteouſly Four Ages. 
Eutychians followers of 
the Arch-heretike Eutyches, 


who abour the yeer of Chriſt | 


443 in time of Pope Leo the 
firſt, and Theodeſus the ſecond 
Emperour dogmatized, thar 
there was bur one nature in 
Chrift, that Chriſt was not 
truely born of the Virgin 
Mery, with many other abſurd 
errors againſt Faith, - -- 
E vulſion (evulſo) a pluck- 
ing up, 

Exacerate ( exacero) to 
purge from chaff. 


Exacinate (exacino) to pull 


or preſs out the kernels. 

Exacution ( exacutio ) the 
pointing or making a thing 
ſharp. 

Exaggerate (exaggero) to 
heap up together, to increaſe: 
or amplify. | 

E xagitate(exagito)to trou 
ble, chide, to diſcuſs, to ſtir 
up or move. 


Examuſs im (Lat.) exact- 


— 


— — — 


great pain. 


— 


ly, juſtly, according to rule. 

Exanguious ( exanguis | 
without blood, dead, fearful, 
pale. Vul. Er. 

E xanimate ( exanimo) to 
trouble in minde, to aſtoniſh, 
ro kill. : 

Exanthcmes (exanthemata) 
the Small- pox, wheals or 
puſhes in a mans skin,Mealles 

Exantlate (exantio) ro 
draw out, to empty, to ſuſtain 
or ſuffer, ro pveſcome with 
Dr, Charleton. 
Exarate (exaro) to dig cr 


the pen or engrave. FE 
Exarch (exarchus) a vice- 

Emperor, a Licu;enanr of the 

Empire. 8 

. Exarchy or E xarchate 

The chief place of dignity un» 


der the Emperor, the Lieute- 


nancy of the Empire. 
Exarticulate (exarticulo) 
to put out of jovnt. 
- Exartuate (exartuo) to 


carve as meat is carved, to 


quarter as the hangman dorh 
. Exaſperate ( exaſpero) to 


make ſharp, to vex or make 
angry · 


Exaturate (exaturo) to fill 
an hungry ſtomach, to ſatis fie 
a greedy mind. 


Exautozate) (exauẽ loro) to 
or  - put our of 
Eraucto:at_ pay, ſervice 


or Office. 
Exaugurate (exaugard) to 
unhallow, to prophane. 


E xauſpicate ( exarſpico) to 


bave ill luck, to do a thing un- 


plow up, alſo; to write win! 


fortunately. | 
Excal= 
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| Excalfaction ( excalfa#io) 
2 heating, chaing,or warmi 


| centia) anger ſoon come and 
gone, 
E xcabation (excavatzo ) a 
J making hollow. Sir H. . 
Excecation ( exce-atio ) a 
A blinding or making blind. 
Excelſitp(excelſitas ) height, 
J lofrinels. 
4 Excentrick ſ(excentricus) 
that moveth out of its Center, 
or that hath no Center. Ex- 
centrick orbes are thoſe circles 
in heaven, which have not 
their Center in the Center of 
the earth. 
Excentricity. The being 
out of Center. 
Excerp (excerpo ) to pick 
our or chooſe. 
| To Excerne (excerno ) to 
| fifr, to purge, roſeirce, to 
bolt. Bac. 
J. E xciſſon ( exciſo) a break- 
ing down, a waſting or de- 
ſtroyiog. 
E xcitate(excito) to ſtir up, 
to encourage. 
Excluũon (excluſo) a ſhut» 
ting out, a debarring. 
| CErcluſozy(excluſorius)chat 
hath power to exclude or 
ſhut our, 
Excommunication (ex 
communicatio ) is thus defined 
by Panormitan: Excammunica- 
tio eft nihil aliud quam cenſura a 
Canone vel Fadice Eccleſtaſtico 
prolata & inflifta, privans legi- 
ti ma communione ſacramentorum, 
Y quandogue hominum: And it 
| is divided in majorem & mino- 


* 


E rcandeſcency — 


| 


| rem: Minor eſt per quam quis 


— — 


| 


growing out of a thing, as of a | 


ſacramentorum participatione con” 
ſcientiavelſentenia arcetur. Major 
quæ non ſolum a Sacramentorum, 
verumettam fidelium communione 
excludit, & ab omni actu legiti- 
mo ſeparat & dividit. Ve- 
natorius de Sentent. Ex- 
com. 

Excommunication is a Cen- 
ſure infſicted by the Canon 
or Eccleſiaſtick Judge, des 
priving the perſon cffending | 
of the lawful Communion 
of the Sacraments, and ſome: 
times of the liberty even of 
— with the faith« 
ul. 

E xcoꝛiate (excorio) to pluck 
eff the skin or hide, to 
flay or fret the skin off. 
How. i | 

Excr:able(excreabilis) that 
may be voided by ſpitting ot 
retching. ö 

Excrement (excrementum) 
the dregs of digeſtion made 
in the body , the offal or re- | 
fuſe of any thing. 

E xcrementous ?} Pettain- 

E xcrementittous F ing to 
the excrements or refuſe of 
nature or other thing , dreg- 
gy , fifthy , full of excre- 
ments. | 

Excreſcence (from excreſco) 
the unnatural ſwelling or 


— 


— 


wart, wen, (Fc. | 
Excretion ( excretio.) the 
voiding of excrements Or ſu- 
perfluicy in the body. : 
Excruciate (excrucio) to} 
torment or vex, þ# 
C2 Erevileats] 


Exert lat: 


| 


Slo: forte, nation; a ſhaking off, a caſt» 


| {ing. 


| curſed , deteſtable, horri- 


ä cs. 


E X 

| Excuicate (excaſco) to 
tread , trample, or kick 
up. 


Exculpate (exculpo, as) to 
Cleer ones felf of a fault. 

E xcuriate ( excurio) to 
throw out of the Court. 

E xcurſion ( excurſio) a 
Skirmiſh, aa invaſi on or in- 
road , a digreſſion in ſpeech, 
a running our. 

Excuſatozy ( excuſatorius ) 
pertaining to excuſe, excu- 


Exculsion (excuſſio) a di- 
ligent inquiſition or exami- 


ing off or out. 

E xecation ( execatio) a 
cutting forth or away. 
| Execrable ( execrabilis ) 


ble. 

Exccration ( execratio) a 
curfing or hanning 3 a wiſh- 
ing of miſchief to come. 

Executoz, (Lat.) one 
that executes or doth a thing. 
But more particularly tis 
he tbat is appointed by any 
man in his laſt Will and Te- 
ſtament to have the diſpoſing 
of all his ſubſtance according 
to the contents of the ſaid 
Will. See more of this in 
the Office of Executors. 

Eremplify ( exemplifico ) 
has give an example or cops 


WY 


— 


PY- | 3 
Eremption (C exemptio ) 
a raking away, an ex- 
ception or priviledging. 
Exenterate ( exentero ) 


| 


—— — ——3 es ts am 


E X | 
to pull our the garbiſh or 10 
guts of a thing, to un- n 
do wel or empty. an 
Exequies ( exequie ) fas 
neral ſolemnities at a Bu- co 
rial, fo called (4 ſequen . ire 
do) becauſe the Corps go 
firfſt , and the multitude 84 
follows. A wi 
Exequial (exequralis) that m 
brings or pertains to a fus| iN} 47 
neral.. a2 
Excreitate ( exercito ) to cle 
exerciſe often , to uſe ne 
much. 
E xercitation (exercitatio) ll ſtr: 
uſe, cuſtom, practice. ſtr 
Exeſion (exe) a gnaw - W 
ing or cating up, a con- ei 
ſuming. | 
E chals ( exhalo ) to im 
breath out, to caſt forth x 
breath or fame, alſo to give lea 
up: . 
E xhatation ( exbalatio ml 
2 fumy ſmoak, hot and ne 
dry, drawn: out of the 
Earth by the heat of the me 
Sun, which being inffa. 
med, is the material cauſe cel 
of divers fiery impreffions 
in the ayre , and being ce 
chin and lighter then 2 
vapour, is caſtyed up ever e 
to the higbeſt Region. Goof | br 
ly Gallery. | þ 
Exhauſted ( exhauſfus ) | v1 
drawn out, emptyed, con- de 
ſumed, - | 
Exhtbite (exhibeo) to ſet | © 
abroad, to preſent, to give, to N 
| ſhew it ſelf. 11 
Exhibition ( exhibitid ) 2 | 
| giring | 
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giving deliverance, of pre- 
ntation; a gift or allow - 
ance. | 
Exhitlarate ( exhilaro ) 
to make one metry, to fe- 
treſh. 

Exhilaration (ſays my Lord 
Bacon) has ſome affinity 
with joy, though it be a 
much lighrer motion. Nat. 


Aiſt. 151. 


Exiguity (exiguitat) lit- 
tleneſs, lcatcenels, flender- 
nels, 

Exigent ( exigens ) a 
ſtraitneſs, narrowneſs, di- 
ſtreſs or neceſſity. Alſo 2 
writ ſo called, of which ſe 
Terms of the L1w, 

E xi3nous (exiguns) little, 

ſmall, ſlender. 

Exilition (from exilio) a 

leaping or going out baſtily 
Val. Er, 

E xilitp (exilitas) ſlender- 
neſs, leanneſs, fmalneſs. 

Exile ( exilzum ) baniſh- 
ment 

E ximious (eximius ) ex- 
cellent, ſingular, choice. 

Eximietp (cximietas) ex · 
cellency. 

Exinanition (extnanitio) an 
empty ing, an evacuation, a 
bringing to nought. 
xiſtimate (exiſimo) to 


ö 
ſuppoſe, to judge, to think or 


deem. 


Exit (the third perſon of 
exeo, to go out) he went forth 
or depar ted out, he ended and 
is lomerimes uſed. Subſtan · 
tive ly. ; 


Exitions ( exitioſus ) miſ+ 


— 


| ofthe bodies of thoſe, vho are 


chievous, dangerous, banctul, 
deadly, deſtructi ve. 

Exodus (Gr. ab EC ĩ. extra 
out, and obs. i. via, a way) a 
going forth or departing our. 
The ſecond book of the old 
Teſtament is fo called, be- 
cauſe ir treats of the people of 
Iſraels going out of the Land 
of Egypt. Min. 

E xoine (Fr.) an excuſe ; a 
diſcharge of, or toleration for 
abſence, upon a lawful cauſe 
alleadged. See Eſſoine. 

Exolete ( exoletus ) paſt, 
grown out of uſe, worn out, 
ſtale. 

E xonerate (exonero) to un- 
load, to eaſe, to diſpatch. 

E xoptabie (exoptabilis) to 
be deſired or wiſhed- 

Exozable (exorabilis) eaſie 
to be intreated. 

Exoꝛbitate (exorbito) to go 
out of the right way, to be 
irregular. 

E xoꝛbitancies ( exorbitan- 
cis) things out of order, rule 
or meaſure. 

E xoꝛciſe (exorcizo) to ad- 
jure; to charge the devil in 
the name of God, or by the re- 
vetence that is due to holy 
things, to do the wil of him 
that exorciſeth. 

E xoꝛciſm ( exorciſmus) ad- 
juration, prayers uſed by the 
Church againſt the power of 
the devil. 

E xoꝛciſt (exorciſta) one, 
who by a ſpecial gift of God 
do*s call forth foul Spirits our 


with them. 
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Exoꝛdium ( Lat.) a be- 
ginning, an entrance. 
Exoꝛna te (exorno) to gar- 
niſh, ro adorn, to make 
fair. 

E xoꝛtibe exortiuus) that 
pertains to riſing, or the Eaſt 
part. : 

E xoſſeous C exoſſus) with- 
out bones, that hath no bones, 

E xoſter(exoſtra)an ancient 
Engine for war; now uſed 
for a Perard, to blow open a 
Port or Gate. 

E roterical? ( exoticus) for- 

Exotick {raigngſtrange, 
barbarous, outlandiſh, 
Expand (expando) to de- 
clare or utter; to diſplay or 
ſpread abroad. 

E rpanſſon (expanſio) a diſ- 
playing, in opening, a lpread- 
ing forth. 

Expatiate (expatior, aris) 
to wander, to ſtray, to ſpread 
abroad. | 
' Expectable (from expe&o_) 
that may be expected or 
looked for. 

Expevient (from expedio) 
is uſed both Subſtantively and 
AdjeRively. Subſtantively 
it is a help or fit means to 
prevent further miſchief, or 
compaſs any matter. Ad- 
jectively, ir ſignifies, fir, help- 
ing, furthering, neceſla- 
ry. 

E xpeditate (from ex, and 


des, to unfoor) is a word 
uſual in the Forreſt Laws, 
ſignifying, to cut ont the balls 
of dogs feet, or (as ſome well 


have it) to cut off by the 
skin , the three claws of 
the forefoot on the right ſide 
for the preſervation of the 
Kings game. Every one that 
kept any great dogs not ex- 
peditated, did forfeit ro the 
King three ſhillings and ſonr 
pence, Crompt. Juriſd. fl. 
132. and Manwood , part. 
prima fol. 203. and 212. 4 
E xpedite (expedio) co diſ-.. 
patch, to diſcharge, to pre- 
pare , to bring to pals. 1 
Experiment (experimen- 
tum) uſe, practice, proof or} 
tryal. | 
E xptable (expiabilis) that 
may be purged or fatisfyed 
for. | 
E xptate ( expio ) to paci- 
fie wich Prayer , to purge by 
Sacrifice, to make amends or 
ſatisfaction for. 
Explement (explementum) 
a thing that fills up or accom. 
pliſhes. . 
Expletibe (expletivus) that 
fills a place, or makes per- 
fect; fulfilling or making 
u $3 


2 xplicate (explico) to un- 
fold, to diſplay, declare, or 
expound. | 
Explicite ( explicitus )|F 


| 


— » declared , end- 
ed. 7 
E xplode explodo) publike. 
ly to diſgrace, or drive out by 
hiſſing or clapping of bands. 
Explozement? (exploratio) 
Explo:ation { 2 ſearch, 2 
tryal or ſearching out. Doctor 
Brown uſeth both in his V-Er- 
2 Exploſlon] 


— — 


— —— 
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Exploion ( exploſio ) a 
caſting off or reject in g, a hiſ- 
ſing a thing out. 

Expolition ( expolitio ) a 
trim ning, pe l. ſhing or bur- 
uiſhing. 


Expoſtulate (cxpoſtulo) to 


:equirey alſo to complain, to 
quarrel in words, to find him- 
(cIf grieved. 

Expꝛobꝛation ( exprobra- 
tio) a reproach or upbraid- 


ing. ; 

Expugnable ( expugnabr- 
ls) pregnable, which may 
be forced or won by force. 

Expugnation (expugnat!o) 
4 conquering or winning by 
aſſault. = 

E xpuition ( expuitzo ) a 
ſpirting forth. 


Expulſion ( expalſio ) an 


exp-liing, baniſhing or pur. | 


ting forth- ; 

E xpumicate ( exp#mico) to 
poliſh or ſmoo h with a pu- 
mice ſtone, to purge or make 
clean. 

Expunge ( expungo) to 
pur, croſs, or blot out. 

Exquiſite(exzuiſitus) much 
ſearched for, ſingular, curious, 
exact. 

Exſufflation, a breathing 
our or upon. 

Extant ( extans) which 
appears above others, ſtand- 
ing out , which is in be- 
ing. : 

Extancy(extantia) a ſtan- 
ding up, or appearing above 
others. 

Exſtacy. See Ecſtacy. 


E xtempoꝛalitp ( extempo- | 


p which may be extended or 


ralitas q a promprneſs, or rea- 
dineſs without premeditati- | 
on tr ſtudy. 

Extempoze (Lat.) out of 
haud, on a ſuden, without 


premeditation. 
Extempoꝛaneous ( er- 
E xtempoꝛary tempo- 


rarius ) ſudden , ſpeedy » 
without premeditation. 

Extend (extendo) ro ſtretch 
out, enlarge or prolong. 
It ſignifies in our Common 
Law, to ſeize and value the 
Lands or Tenements of one 
bound by Statute, c. that 
hath forfeired his bond, to 
ſuch an indifferent rate, as by | 
the yearly rent the obligor 
may in time be paid his debt. 
The courſe and circumſtance 
of this ſee in Firzhe. nat. br. 
10. 13 1. Breif. d execution ſure 
Stat. Merch. 

Extenũibie ( extenſibilis ) 


drawn out in length. 

Extenſive (extenſpuus) that 
may be ſtretched our, or made 
long. 

Extent (from extendo) hath 
two ſignifications, ſometimes 
ſigniſying a Writ or Commiſ- 
ſion to the Sheriff for the va- 
luing of Lands or Tenements. 
Regiſter. Iudicial, in the Table of 
the book. Sometimes the act 
of the Sheriff or other Com- 
miſſioner, upon this Writ. 
Brook. titulo extent. fol. 

13. 
f Extenuate(exrenuo) to di- 
miniſh,co make leſs, to nnd er- 
value. 
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carry forth dung or ordure, 
to cleanſe; 

Exteriour (exterior) more 
outward, in a lower place or 
degree. 

Exterminate Cextermino) 
ro drive of caſt our, to baniſh, 
to ruin, to deſtroy. 

External (externus) out- 
ward, ſtrange, foreign. 

Exterraneous or Extra- 
neous (exterranews ) ſtrange, 
of another Land or Coun» 
try. 

Exterſion (exterſo) 2 wi. 
ping out. 

Extimate ( extimus ) the 
outmoſt or laſt, the contra - 
ry to intimate. 

Extimulate ( extimulo) to 


{ prick forward, to ſlir up or 


encourages 
Extinct (extinctus) quen- 
ched, put out, appeaſed, 
dead. 

E xtirpate ( extirpo) to 
pluck up by the roots. 
Extiſpicious (from extiſpi- 
cium) pertaining to South- 
l by the intrals of beaſts. 
Val. Er. 


E xtozfon ( extorſio) ex- 
action, a wreathing or wring- 
ing our or from. In our 
Common Law it ſignifies an 
unlawful or violent wringing 
of money or moneys worth 
from any man. For example, 
if any Officer by terrifying 
any Subject in his Office take 
morethen his ordinary duties, 
he commits, ' and is inditable 


of, Extorſſon. To this may | 


1 


| 


e ttercozate /extercoro) to 


tumeſco) a ſwelling or riſing 


he referred the exaction of 
unlawful Uſury, winning by 
unlawful Games, exceſ- 
five Toll in Milners, Oe. 


ä 


| Cromptons Juſtice of P. fo. 48, 
49.50. a 

To Extozt extorqueo) to 
take away by force, to wreſt 


away by violence. : 
Extract 72 extractio) 
Extraction {a drawing 


ou', a breviate or abridge- 
ment, alſo a Draught or Co. 


PY- | 
Extramiſũion ( extramiſ- 

yond. 

ran eous. 


of or from. ; 
Extricate (cxtrico ) to rid 


Extrinſecal ( extrinſecus) 
outward, on the outſide, our 
of the matter. 


outwards ; in myſtical Di- 


fo ) a ſending out, or be- 
E xtraneous. See Exter- 1 
Extricable ( extricabilis) pl 


which a man may rid himfelf 5 


our, to deliver to ſhake off 2 
all lets. 


Extroberſign, 2 turning 


vinity it is a ſcattering or di- 
ſtraing ones thoughts upon 
exterior objects. 

E xtrude(extrudo) to thruſt 
or drive out, to haſten 
forth. : 
Extuberate (extubero) to 
ſwell much, ro riſe up like a 
bunch, alſo ro make to 


E xtumeſcence ( from ex- 


up. 


| Exubes | 
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out juyce. Vul. Er. 


forth liquor, to ſweat or drop 


# triumphing. 
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Exuberancp (exuberantia) 
abundance, 

Exuberate ( exubero ) to 
abound , ro be plentiful, 
ro bear in great abund- 
ance- 

Exuccous (exuccus) with- 


Exudate (exudo) ro ſend 


out. 

E xulcerate ( exulcero) to 
make ſore, to vex, to frer, to 
raiſe bliſters. 

Exuge (exugo) to ſuck up, 
to drink up. 

Exulate (exuls) to be ba- 
niſhed, to live ia exile. 

E xult (exulto) to rejoyce 
greatly, to triumph over one, | 
toleap for joy. | 

Exultation (exultatio)a re. 
Joycing, leaping for joy, a 


Exyperable (exuperabils) | 
that may be exceeded, paſſed, 
or got over. 

 Exuſtion (exuſtio) a bur» 
ning or parching. 

Epre ( Iter. Braclon. |. 3. 
ca. 11. in Rubrica ) comes of 
the old Fr. word ( Erre, i. Iter) 
a5 grand erre. i, magnum iter. 
It ſigniſies in Briton, ca. 2. 
the Court of juſtices Itine- 
rants, And Juſtices in Eyre, 
are thoſe onely, which 
Bracton in many places calls 
( Zuſticiarios Itinerantes) of the 
Eyre, read Britton ubi Supra, 
who expreſſes the whole 
courſe of it. And Bracton 
l. 3. trattat.2.ca.x,and 2. The 


Eyre alſo of the Foreſt 1 


nothing but the Juſtice ſear, 
otherwiſe called; which is, 
or ſhoald by ancient cuſtom 
be held every third year by 
the Juſtices of the Foreſt jour- 
nying up and down to that 
purpoſe, Cromptous Furiſd. 
fo. 156, Man wood part. 1. of 
his Forreſt Laws, pag. 121, 


tc. 

E3echias (Hebr.) ſtrength | 
of the Lord. 

Ezechiel (Hebr.) ſeeing the 
Lord. 


F 
bal ( fabal;s)) of or be- 


longing to a bean. 

Fabellatoz (Lat.) he that 
feigns or invents tales. 

The difference berwixt fa- 
belatiy and fabulator, can be 
no other then that betwixt 
fabella and fabulaz this ſigni- 
fying a fable or talc, that a 
ſhorr or little tale. 

Fabzick ( fabrica) a ſhop 
or work-houſe wherein any 
thing is framed 3 the art of 
framing or making, building, 
or 8 It is moſt 
commonly uſed tor a building 
or a thing artificially made, 

Fabzicate ( fabrico) to 
make, to build, roinvenr, 

Fabꝛicatoꝛ (Lat.) a framer 
or inventer, a builder. 

Fabulato: (Lat.) a teller of 
tales ot fables, a fabuliſt. ö 

Fabuloſity ( fabuloſit as) an 
addiction to tell, or cuſtom of 
telling lies or tales, à fulneſs 
of lyes. 


— 
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Fabulous (fabuloſus ) full 
of lves or fables. 

Facade(fr.)the fore-front 
foreparr, outſide or repreſen. 
tation of the outſide of a 
houſe. Merc. Ital. 

Facetious ( facetoſiss ) full 
of mirch and pleaſancneſs, 
| Facile (facilis) light, eaſie, 

quick, gentle. 
Facilitp (facilitas) eaſineſs, 
gentleaeſs, courteſie. 

Facinozous ( facinoroſus ) 
full ot naughty acts, attempt- 
ing ioul deeds, villanous. 

Factitious ( factituius )jcdun- 
terfeited, made to the likeneſs 
of any thing. 

Facto2 (Lat.) a doer or 
maker; It is commonly uſed 
for him that buys and ſells for 
a Mercbanr, or that looks to 
his buſineſs, in his abſence. 

Facture (factura) the ma- 
king or doing a thing. 
Faculent ( faculentus)bright 
or cleer. 

Faculty (facultas) power 
ro do or ſpeak , promptneſs. 
And of theſe there are three, 
which govern man, and are 
diſtribured into the whole 
body, namely, Animal, Vital, 
and Natural: The Animal fa- 
culty is that which ſends feel- 
ing and motion to all the bo- 
dy, from the brain by ſinews; 
and nouriſhech Underſtan- 
ding ; The Vital faculty gives 
life from the heart by Arte- 
ries to all the body 3 The Na. 
tural faculty gives nouriſhment 
ro all the parts of the body, 


| 


from the Liver by Veins, Cc. 
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Vigon. In our Common Law 
it is uſed for a priviledge or e. 
ſpecial power granted to a 
man by favor, indulgence and 
diſpenſation, to do that which 
by the Common Law he 
cannot: As to eat fleſh upon 
days prohibited, to marry 
without Banes firſt asked, to 
hold two or more Eccleftaſti- 
cal !ivings, the ſon to ſucceed 
the Father in a Benefice, and 
jueh like. And for granting 
theſe, there was a particular 
Officer under the Arcbhiſhop 
of Cant. called the Maſt :» of 
the Faculties. Cow. 

Facundity (facunditas } e- 
loquence. 

Facundious (facundoſus )full 
of <19quence. 

F icundate ( facando) to 
maxe cloquent or pleaſaar. 

Faitours, ſ:ems to be a 
French word antiquated or 
ſomething rraduced. For 
the modern French is (faiſeur, 
i. factor) It is uſed in the 
— A. 7. R. 2. cap. 5. And 
in the evil part, ſignifying a 
bad doer. "Or ir — 2 
improbably be interpreted 
an idle liver, taken from ( fai- 
tardiſe) which ſignifies a kind 
of numb or ſleepy diſcaſc, 
proceeding of too much ſlug- 


gziſhneſs, which the Latines 


call (Veternus) for in the ſaid 
Stat. ir ſeems to be a Synony- 
mon to Vagabond. Cow, 
Falarick ( falaricus ) per- 
taining to 2 kinde of dart 


1 thrown our of Towers be- 


fieged. 
-F1lcato2 


- 
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Falcatoz ( Lat.) he that 
cuts with a Bill or hook. 


Falcation (falcatio) a mow- 
ing or cutting with Bill, or 
hook. Br. Vul. Er. 

Falchon or Shoꝛt Swoꝛd 
from the Lit. falce. i. a hook, 
quod ( ut ſcribit Herodot. I. 5. ) 
gladiolus iſte 4 femore ſuſpend: 
ſolitus, in dorſo falcis inſtar in 
cur uus eſſet; becauſe it turns 
up ſomewhat like a hook. 
Min. 

Falcidian Law, a Law a» 
mong che Romans fo called, 
becauſe made in the time of 
the Conſulſhip of Falcidius: 
which Law intreated of the 
libercy , which cvery Citizen 
of Rome ought to have in the 
diſpoſition of his own 
goods. 

Falcif:rous ( falcifer_) that 
— or bears a hook or 
Bill. 

Falfification (falfficatio_) 
2 falſifying, a forging, adulte- 
rating, fophiſticating. 

Falernian Mine. Muſca- 
dine. So called from a field 
called Falernus in Campania, 
which abounds with the beſt 
of Grapes. 

Fallacy (falacia) deceir, a 
crafry device, guile or fraud. 

Fallaciloquence (Fallaci lo- 
quentia) deceitſul ſpeech. 

Fallax (Lat.) deceirful, 
beguiling, counterfeir. Lord 
Bac, makes it a Subſtantive, 
when he ſays ( here lies the 
fallax) i, the deceir, or the 
thing thats apt to deceive. 


Famicide (famicida)a ſlan- 


derer or deſtroyer of ones 
good name. 

Falougq ie (Fr.) a Barge or 
a kinde ot Barge-like boat, 
chat hath ſome five or fix 
Oars on a fide. See Brigan- 
tine. N 

Famigerate (famigcro) to 
blaze abroad, to report. 

Familiar (familiar is) a 
Spirit or God of the houſe. 
hold among the Heathens. 
Alſo in Spain there is a binde 
of a Sergeant or Sumner ſo cal - 
led, belonging to the Inguiſi- 
tion. 

Family of Lobe, or Fa- 
miliſm, a blaſphemous Hereſie 
broached by one Henry Nicho- 
las of low Germany, a little a- 
bove one hundred yeers lance, 
He maintained , that Chriſt is 
alrea y come in bis glory to judge, 
c. And that the ſeat or Throne 
of Judgement, whereon Chriſt 
fits, is the Community of the Fa 
mily of Love, whereof the ſaid 
H. N. is the eldeſt Father; and 
that be and they are Godded 
with God, and God manned with | 
them, &c. 

Fanal. See Fane, 

Fanatick (fanaticus) mad, 
fooliſh , inſpired with a pro- 
pherical fury. : 

Fane (from the Gr. pauyw, 
i. oftendo, Fr. Fanal) a wea- 
thercock, to ſhew the ſtation 
of the wind. Firſt invented 
by Andronicus Cirreftes at A 
thens, Pol. Virgil. 
Lantern of 2 Ship or Galley. 
Cot. 
| Fannel(Fc.Fanon) a ſcarf. 


like 
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Prieſt. See Maniple. 


| —_— and therefore ſo cal- 
led. 
Fantome. See Phantome. 
Fanus (deus anni) a hes. 
then God whom the Phenici- 
ans expreſſed by a Dragon 
with her tail in her mouth, 
ro ſhew how the years run 
round. 

Farced (farcitus) ſtuffed or 
filled 


F arcinate ( farcino) to 
Ruff. 


Farraginous( from farrago, 
inis) that is mixed with ſun» 
dry grains together, or with 
good and bad. Pul. Er. 
Farinaceons or Farinous 
(farinaceus) mealy or full 01 
meal, bemealed, beflowred. 
Farreation ( farreatio ) a 
Sacrifice whereby Prieſts con- 
firmed marriage. 
Farſang, is three of our En- 
gliſh miles, or a League among 
the Perfians, Herb. tra: 135 
Faſcicular ( faſcicularis)be- 
longing to a bundle or far- 
el. 
Faſciculate. To tye up in · 
to 2 bundle or Faſcicle. 
Falſcicle ( faſciculus) a 
handful bound together ; 
a packet : allo any thing 
carryed in the hand to 
ſmell. 


| Faſcinate (faſcin) to be- 


like Ornament worn about 
the left Arm of a ſacrificing 


Fannian Law. A Law a» 
mong the Romans, repreſſing 
exceſſive hanquets, enacted in 
the time of the Conſulſhip of 


chant. 
ing. 


another, Bac. 


Faſtiate (faſcio) to ſwad - 


dle or bind. 
Faſtidieus ( foſtidioſus ) 


diſdainful, loathing, ſoon of. 


_— 
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grow up to a ſharp top. 
Faſtneſs. A ſtrong hold, 
an inacceſſible place. Bac. 
Faſtuoflty (faffuoſites ) diſ- 
in. pr ide. e 
Fatality (from fatum) fa- 
talneſs 3 alſo unavoidable- 
neſs, asof a thing appointed 
by deſtiny, Cotg. 
Fate ( fatum) deſtiny, 
that which muſt of neceſſity 
come to paſs by Gods ſecret 
appointment. 
Fatal (fatalis) pertaining 
to deſtiny or fate. 
Fativical ¶ fatidicus ) 
that tells fortunes or deſti- 
""Fatif s (fatifer) th 
atikerou 44 fer ar 
brings fate or 40 05 y. 
Fatigable ( from fatigo ) 
wearying, or tyring, of which 
may be wearyed or tyred. 
Fatigate (fatigo) to make 
weary, to trouble much. 
Fatigue (Fr.) wearineſs, 
tediouſnc(s , trouble, toyl ; 
as we ſay the fatigues of war, 


or ofa long journey. 


Fatiloquent 


—— — 


witch, to foreſpeak, or in⸗ 


Faſcination. A bewitch - 
ing, a Charme, a foreſpeak: 
Faſcination is the pow- 
er and intenfive act of the 
imagination upon the body of 
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neſs, blockifhneſs, idiotiſm. 


and fignifies in our Common 
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Fatiloquent ( fatilguws ) 
— ſooch-ſayeth or prophe- 
cieth. 


| . fatuor) to play the 
ool. 
Fatuitp (Famitat) fooliſh- 


Faunes ( Fauni) Gods of 
the fields and woods. 

Fadonian (Fauonius) per- 
raining to the weſt- wind, fa- 
vorable. | 

Fauſtity (fauſtitss) good- 
luck, happineſs. 

Fautoz (Lat.) a favorer, 
a furtherer, or maintainer. 

Fealtp, (comes of the 
French Feaulte, i. fidelitas _) 


Law an Oath taken at the ad- 
mitrance of every Tenant, | 
to be true, to the Lord of 
whom he holds his Land. 
And he that holds land by 
this only Oath of fealty, holds 
in the fteeſt manner that any 
man in England under the 

King may hold. Becauſe all 
with us that have Fee, hold 
per fidem & fiduciam , that is, 
by fealty at the leaſt. Smith 
de Repub, Anglor, I. 3. cap. 
8 


Feaſible (Fr. faiſable) ef- 
fectable, which may be per- 
formed, acted or done. 

Febꝛicitate (febricito ) to 
be fick of a Feaver , or A- 
gue. - 

Febziculous febriculo- 
ſus ) that hath or is fubject to 
a Feaver. 


Fedznate (februo) to purge 


| 


— 
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ſoules by Sacrifice or Pray- 
er. 

Fectal ( fecialis) pertain- 
ing to the Herald that de- 
nounceth war or peace: The 
manner was thus: The faci- 
alis carryed a Lance or Spear 


preſence of three men of good 
yeers, declared, that be and 
thepeople of Rome did denounce 
war againſt them, &c, And 
then threw the Lance as far 
as he could upon their 
ground. When they pro- 
claimed Peace, the Factalis 
rook up a ſtone in his hand, 
which ( after certain ſo- 
lemn words pronounced , 
and thoſe to be read in God- 
wins Anthology. lib. 4. cap. 1.) 
he caſt out of his hand, Cc. 
And of theſe 
Heralds, there were in Rome 
a Colledge of twenty; the 
principal of them , was P4- 
ter Patratus. 

Feculent (feculentus) foul, 


junclean, loathſom, full of 
dregs. 

Fecundity ( ſœcunditas 
plemcy, fertility, aboundance. 

Fedity Cfeditas) filchineſs, 
foulneſs, diſhoneſty. 

Feid, Feed, or Feud, Is that 
ill cuſtom which hath been 
much uſed in Scotland, and the 
North of England ( viz. ) a 
combination of kindred, 


| 


headed with Iron, and half 
burnt with fire, and ſtrewed 
herbs all the way in ſign of 
peace, even to the confrnes| 
of thoſe againſt whom he was 
to menace war there in the 


Feciates or 


) 
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ble. 
cred. See Feud. 


ef i. 
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in Cowel. 


ing of the Gall. 


happy. Feltham. 
have read Felicify. 


243. 


31 days aſſigu d, 


** 


to revenge the death of any 
of theit blood againſt the 
killer, and all his race. 
Theſe deadly Feids, King 
James in his Bafilicon Doron, 
adviſeth his ſon 
dreſs with all care poſſi- 
The word ſigni fies ha- 


to 


Fee ( feodum , alias feu- 
| dam ) comes of the French 
predium beneficiari- 
um, vel res clientelaris ) 
and is uſed in our Common 
Law for all thoſe Lands, 
which we hold by perpetual 
right, as Hotoman well ob- 
ſerves, verh. feodum. de verbis 
feudalibusß. Ste more of this 


Feiſible. See Feafible. 
| Fellifluoug(fe0;fuus)tlow- 


Felicitate( felicito)ro make 


And I 


Feio de ſe. Is he that com- 
mits Felony by murthering 
himſelf, See Cromptons Juſtice 
of Peace, fol. 28. and Lambert: 
Eirenarcha |. 2. cap. 7. pag. 


Feloque. See Falouque, 
Fencemonth, is a month 
wherein iris unlawful to hunt 
in the Foreſt, becauſe the 
female Deer do Fawn in this 
month, which begins fifreen 
days before Midſomer , and 
ends fifceen days after. 
that to this moneth there are 
See Man- 
wood part. 1. of his Foreft 
Laws, p.80. but more at large 


So 


re- 


2 
— — 


part. ſecunda Cap 13. per totum. 
Feneſtral (feneſtralis) be- 
longing to a window. 
Felony ( Felonia ) ſeems 
to come of the French Felon- 
nie, i. impetuofitss , atroſitas, 
immiſericordia. 
any offence Felony that is in 
degree next to petty Trea- 
ſon, and compriſeth divers 
particulars under it, as 
Murder, Theft, killing of a 


| Wilful burning of houſes, and 
divers ſuch like, which 
are to be gathered, eſpecial- 
ly out of Statutes, whereby 
many offences are dayly 
made Felony , that hefore 
were not. Felony is diſcern- 
ed from lighter offences, by 
this, that the puniſhment 
thereof is death; Howbeir 
Petit Larceny ( which is the 
ſtealing of any thing under 
the value of twelve pence ) 
is Felony, as appears by Brook. 
tit. Coron. n. 2. 


gainſt ſuch a one muſt run 
with rheſe words, felonice ce- 
pit, and yet is this not puniſh- 
ed by death, though it be loſs 
of goods. A man may call 
that Felony , which is under 
petit Treaſon , and puniſhed 
by death. And of this there 


for the firſt time may be relie- 
ved by Clergy 3 another that 
may not: and theſe are to be 
known by the Statutes; for 
Clergy is allowed where it 
is not expreſly taken away- 


— 


His reaſon is, | 
becauſe the Indictment 2— 


be two ſorts: one lighter, that 


mans ſelf , Sodomy, Rape, 


— 


We account | 


— 


vid. | 


—_ 


— 
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vid. Stanf. I. 1. pl. Cor. a fine 
cap. 2. uſque ad 39. Lambert 
Inſt. P. I. a. cap. 7. and Crompton⸗ 
I. P. fol. 3 2, &c. 

Fenne, A Mariſh ground. 
Alſo Avicen divides his Ca- 
nons into partitions, Which he 
called Fennes. 

Feminine (femininus) of 
the female kinde. . 

Feneration (feneratio) u- 
ſuiy, or the practiſe thereof, 


as well concerning the value, 


2 © 
. 


Feneratitious(fæneratitius) | 
taken or given to uſuty, or 
pertaining thereto. 
Feodarie, alias Feudarie, 
alias Feudatarie (feudatarius/ 
was an Officer authorized 
and made. by the Maſter of 
tie Court of Wards and Li- 
veries, by Letters Patents 
under the Seale of that Of- 
fice 3 his Function was to be 
preſent with the Eſcheatot᷑ at 
the finding any Office, and to 
give Evidence for the King, 


as the tenure, and allo to ſur- 
vay, the Land of the Ward, 
afrer the Office found, and to 
rate it; he is alſo to aſſign 
the Kings widows their Dow- 
ers, and to receive all the 
Rencs of the Wards Lands, 
within his Circuit, and to 
anſwer them to the Receiver 
of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. This Office is 
mentioned, nn. 32. H. S. cap. 
46. 
Feofment (from the Gor- 
tiſh word feadam , and ſigui- 
hes Donationem feudi, ) is 
in our Common Law any gift 


LT 


—_— 


— 


or grant of any Honors, Ca- 
ſtles, Manors „ Meſnages, 
Lands or other Corporal and 
immoveable things of like 
natute, unto another in Fee- 
ſimple, that is, to him and his 
heirs for ever, by the delive- 
ry of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion of 
the thing giyen, whether the 
gift be made by word or wri- 
ting ; and when it is in wiri- 
ring it is called a Deed of 
Feofment, and in every Feof- 
ment the giver is called the 
Feoffer, and he that receives, 
by vertue thereof, the Feoffee 3 


And Littletonſays, that the pro- 


per difference between a Fe- 
offer and Donor is, that the 
reoffer gives in Fee»ſimple, 
and the Donor in Fee-tayl. 
Lib 1. Cap - 6. 

Feracitp (feracitas) fruir- 
fulneſs. 

Feral(feralis )deadly, mor- 
tal, dangerous, lamentable. 

Ferried (from fero or ferre) 


| born or carrycd , as ferried o- 


ver a River. 
Ferial (ferialis) of or be- 


[ longing to holy = „ idle, 


vacant, unemploye 

Feriation (feriatio) quier- 
neſs, idleneſs. 

Ferient (feriens) ſtriking, 
hitting or knocking. 

Ferine (ferinus wild as 
beaſt. 

Ferit (Ital. ferite) a wound 

or blow. 

Feritp ( feritas ) cruelty, 
fierec neſs. 

Fermentarious ( fermen- 
tarius made of lea ven, lea 
vened, 


— — 


Ferment 


| 


! Farraginous( from farrago, 


| good and bad. Paul. Er. 


| FA 


FA 


— — — — — 


like Ornament worn about 
the left Arm of a ſacrificing 
| Prieſt. See Maniple. 


mong the Romans, repreſliog 
; exceflive banquets, enacted in 
the time of the Conſulſhip cf 
— and therefore ſo cal. 
led. 
Fantome. See Phantome. 
Fanus (deus anni) a hea 
then God whom the Pbenici- 
ans expreſſed by 2 Dragon 
with her tail in her mouth, 
to ſhew how the years run 
round. 
| Farced ( farcitus)ſtuffed or 
filled. 
| Faxcinate ( farcino) ro 
uff. 


ö 
) 


init) that is mixed with ſun» 


dry grains together, or with 


1 


| 


firmed marriage. 


| the Perfians, 


Farinaceons or Farinous 
(farinaceus) mealy or full 01 
meal, bemealed; beflowred. 

Farreation ( farreatio ) a 
Sacritice whereby Prieſts con 


Farſang, is three of our En- 

gliſh miles, or a League among 

Herb. tra. 135 

Faſcicular faſcicularis)be- 

longing to a bundle or far- 
El. 


to 2 bundle or Faſcicle. 


! handful bound 
' a packet : 
| carryed 
ſmell. 


_ 
. 


| 


Faſciculate. To tye up in- | 


Faſcicle ( foſciculus) a 
together; 
alſo any thing 
in the hand to 


Faſcinate (faſcino) to be- 


Fannian Law. A Law a» 


| 


| Faſſuoſlty (faffuoſitas ) diſ- 


witch, to foreſpeak, or in- 
chant. 
Falclnation. A bewiech- 
ing, a Charme, a ſoreſpeak · 
ing, Faſcination is the pow- 
er and ĩntenſive act of the 
imagination upon the body of 
another, Bac. 
| Faſciate (faſcio) to ſwad- 
die or bind. 

Faſtidiaus ( faſtidioſus) 


diſdainful, loathing, ſoon of. 


4 
alligate gt 
— Den (ſal 2 2 


grow up to a ſharp top. 
| Faſtneſs. A ſtrong hold, 
an inacceſſihle place. Bac. 


iin. pride. 
Fatality (from fatum) fa- 


talneſs ; allo unavoidable- 
neſs, as of a thing appointed 
by deſtiny. Cotg. 

Fate ( fatum ) deſtiny, 


my be wearyed or tyted. 


tediouſnc(s , trouble, toyl ; 
as we ſay the fatigues of war, | 
or of a long journey. 


that which muſt of neceſſity 
come to paſs by Gods ſecret 
appointment. 

Fatal (fatalis) pertaining 
to deſtiny or fate. 

Fativical ¶ fatidicus ) 
that tells fortunes or defti- 
nies. 

Fatiferoug Aller) that 
brings fate or deſtiny. 
Fatigable from fatigo) 


wearying, or tyring, or which 


Fatigate (fatigo) to make 


weary, to trouble much. 


Fatigue (Fr.) wearineſs, | 


Fatiloquent 


» — 


—4 „* 


with us that have Fee, hold 


— 


FE 
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Fatiloquent ! ( fatiloguwe ) | 


chat ſooch-ſayeth or prophe- 
cieth. 


Fatuate ( fatuor) to play the | 
fool. 


Fatuity (fatuitas) fooliſh- 
neſs, blockifhneſs, idiotiſm. 

Faunes ( Fauni) Gods of 
the ſields and woods. 

Favonian (Favoniis) per- 
raining to the weſt-wind, fa- 
vorable. 

Fauſtity (fauſtitss) good - 
luck, happineſs. 

Fautoz (Lat.) a favorer, 
a furtherer, or maintainer. 

Fealtp, (comes of the 
French Feaulte, i, fidelitas  ) 
and fignifies in our Common 
Law an Oath taken at the ad- 
mittance of every Tenant, 
to be true to the Lord of 
whom he holds his Land. 
And he that holds land hy 
this only Oath of fealty, holds 
in the fteeſt manner that any 
man in England under the 
King may hold. Becauſe all f 


per fidem & fiduciam , that is, 
by fealty at the leaſt. Smith 
de Repub, Anglor. J. 3. cap. 
8 


Feaſible (Fr. faiſable) ef- 
fectable, which may be per- 
formed, acted or done. 

Febzicitate ( febricito ) ro 
be ſick of a Feaver , or A- 
gue. 

Febziculous / febriculo- 
ſus ) that hath or is ſubject to 
a Feaver. 

Febznate (februo) to purge 


——— — 
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er. 
Fecial ( fecialis) pertain- 
ing to the Herald that de- 
nounceth war or peace: The 
manner was thus: The fæci- 
alis carryed a Lance or Spear 
headed with Iron, and half 
burnt with fire, and ſtrewed 
herds all the way in ſign of 
peace, even to the confines 
of thoſe againſt whom he was 
to menace war; there in the 
preſence of three men of good 
yeers, declared, that he and 
thepeople of Rome did denounce 
war againſt them, &c, And 
then threw the Lance as far 
as he could upon their 
ground, When they pro- 


took up a ſtone in his hand, 
which ( after certain ſo- 
lema words pronounced, 
and thoſe to be read in God- 
wins Anthology, lib, 4. cap. 1.) 
he caſt out of his hand, Cc. 
And of theſe Fœciales or 
Heralds, there were in Rome 
a Colledge of twenty; the 


ter Patratus, 
Feculent (feculentus) foul, 


junclean, loathſom, full of 
dregs. 

Fecundity ( ſecunditas) 
plenty, fertility, aboundance. 

Fodity Cfeditas) filthiaeſs, 
foulneſs, diſhoneſty. 

Feid, Feed, or Feud, Is that 
ill cuſtom which hath been 
much uſed in Scotland, and the 
North of England ( viz.) a 
combination of Kindred, 


ſoules by Sacrifice or Pray- } 


claimed Peace, the Factalis | 


principal of them „ was Pa- 


| 


1 


— — . 
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eat NM nd tre tees. x 


to 


{ 
( 


| 


ing of the Gall. 


A 
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to revenge the death of any 
of theit bl;od againſt the 
killer, and all his race. 
Theſe deadly Feids, King 
James in his Baſilicon Doron, 
adviſeth his ſon to re- 
dreſs with all care pofli- 
ble. The word ſigni fies ha- 
tred. See Feud. 

Fee ( feadum, alias feu- 
| dum ) comes of the French 
| fief. i. prediuam beneficiart- 
um, vel res clientelaris ) 
and is uſed in our Common 
| Law for all thoſe Lands, 
| which we hold by perpetual 
right, as Hotoman well ob- 
ſerves, verh. feod um. de ver bis 
feudaltbus. S.e more of this 
in Cowel, 
| Feiſible. See Fcaſi>le. 
Feliifluoug(fel;fluus)tluw- 


| 


| 


Felicitate( felicito)ro make 
happy. Feltham. And 1 
have read Feliciſy. 

Felo de ſe. Is he that com- 
mits Felony by mutthering 
himſelf, See Cromptons Juſtice | 
of Peace, fol. 28. and Lamberts | 
Eirenareha J. 2. cap. 7. pag · 
243+ 
Feloque. See Falouque, | 
Fencemonth, is a month 
wherein it is unlawful to hunt 
in the Foreſt, becauſe the 
female Deer do Fawn in this 
month, which begins fifreen 
days before Midſomer, and 
ends fifreen days after. So 
that to this moneth thete are 
31 days allign'd, See Man- 
wood part. 1. of his Foreft 
Laws, p. 80. but more at large 


i. 


part.ſecunda Cap 13. per totum. 
Fencſtral (feneſtralis) be- 
longing to a window. 
Fecleny ( Felonia ) ſeems 
ro come of the French Felon- 
nie, i. impetuoſitas, atroſitas, 
immiſericordia. We account 
any off:nce Felony that is in 
degree next to petty Trea- 
ſon, and compriſeth divers 
particulars under it , as 
Murder, Theft, killing of a 
mans ſelf , Sodomy , Rate, 
|Wilful burning of houſes, and 
divers ſuch like, which 
are to be gathered, eſpecial- 
ly out of Statutes, whereby 
many offences are dayly 
made Felony , that hefore 
were not. Felony is diſcern- 
ed from lighter offenc-s , by 
this, that the puniſhment 
thereof is death; Howbeir 
Petit Larceny ( which is the 
ſtealing of any thing under 
the value of twelve pence ) 
is Felony, as appears by Brook 
tit.Coron.n.2. His reaſcn is, 


gainſt ſuch a one muſt run 
with theſe words, felonice ce- 
pit, and yer is this not puniſh- 
ed by death, though it be loſs 
of goods. A man may call 
that Felony , which is under 
petit Treaſon, and puniſhed 
by death. And of this there 
be two ſorts: one lighter, that 
for the firſt time may be telie- 
ved by Clergy 3 another that 
may not : and theſe are ro be 
known by the Statures; for 
Clergy is allowed where it 
is not expreſly taken away. 


becauſe the Indictment 2— 


— 


vid. 


— 


— 
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| 
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vid. Stan f. L 1. pl. Cor. a fine 
cap. 2. uſque ad 39. Lambert 
Inſt, P.l.2.cap.7. and Cromptons 
J. P. fol. 3 2, &c. 

| Fenne, AMariſh ground. 
Allo Avicen divides his Ca- 
nens into partitions, Which he 
called Fennes. 

Feminine (femininus) of 
the female kinde. 

Feneration (feneratio) u 
ſur y, or the practiſe thereof, 
| Feneratitious( feneratitius) 
taken or given to uſuty, or 
pertaining thereto. 

Feodatie, alias Ferwaric, 
alias Feudatarie (feudatarius/ 
was an Officer authorized 
ind made by the Maſter of 
tue Court of Wards and Li- 
veries, by Letters Patents 
under the Seale of that Of- 
fice ; his Function was to be 
preſent with the Eſcheator at 
the finding any Office, and to 
give Evidence for the King, 
is well concerning the value, 
as the tenure, and allo to ſur- 
'vay, the Land of the Ward, 
aſtet᷑ the Office found, and to 
tate it; he is alſo to aflign 
the Kings widows their Dow- 
ets, and to receive all the 
Rents of the Wards Lands, 
within his Circuit, and to 
anſwer them to the Receiver 
of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. This Office 
mentioned, nn. 32. H. &. cap. 


46. 

Feofment (from the Gor- 
tiſh word feudum, and ſigui- 
hes Donationem feudt, ) is 
in our Common Law any gift 

| 


1» 


— 


— —  — 


| 
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or grant of any Honors, Ca- 
ſtles, Manors , Meſnages, 
Lands or other Corporal and 
immoveable things of like 
nature, unto another in Fee- 
ſimple, that is, to him and his 
heirs for ever, by the delive- 
ry of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion of 
the thing given, whether the 
gift be made by word or wri- 
ting ; and when it is in wii- 
ring it is called a Deed of 
Frofment, and in every Feof- 
ment the giver is called the 
Feoffer, and he that receives, 
by vertue thereof, the Feoffee 3 
And Littletonſays, that the pro- 
per difference between a Fe- 
offer and Donor is, that the 
r ecffer gives in Fee»ſimple, 
and the Donor in Fee-tayl. 
Lib 1. Cap. 6. 

Feracitp (feracitas) fruit- 
fulneſs. 

Feral(feralis )deadly, mor- 
cal, dangerous, lamentable. 

Ferried (from fero or ferre) 
bora or carrycd , as ferried 0- 
ver a River. 

Ferial (ferialis) of or be- 
longing to holy days, idle, 
vacant, unemployed. 

Feriation (feriatio) quier- 
nef:, 1dlenefs, 

Ferient (feriens) ſtriking, 
hiring or knockiag. 

Ferine (ferinus) wild as a 
beaſt. 

Ferit (Ital. ferite) a wound 
or blow. 

Feritp ( feritas ) craelry, 
ner... neſs. 

Fermentarious ( fermen- 
tar ius } made of lc v,˖ũjn, !ca 
vened, 


| 


— 


Ferment 


— — — — — 


| cruel. 


called alſo a Palmer. 

to ſoulder or faſten together, 
properly in matters of iron. 
Doctor Charleton. 

fulneſs, abundance. 

make fertile or fruitful , or 
rank; alſo to increaſe or grow 
| fruirſul. 


burning, fierce, vehement. 


heat, earneſtneſs, vehemency 
of paſſion. 


— — 
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Ferment (ſermennm) lea- 
ven. 


Fetmented lea vened, 
Fermentated{ puffed up- 
Fermentation (fermentatio) 


ern; ee 


2 leavening, as of bread; a | 


mixing or favouring. Alſo a a 


working , as of Aleor Beer, | 


Ferocious (from ferox, ocis) 
fierce, haifh , cruel, proud, 
haughty. | 

Ferocity {ſerocitas) fierce- 
neſs, harſhneſs, cruelty. 

Feronfa, a Goddeſs of the 
Woods. 


_ Ferrean (ferreus) of iron, 
Iron-like, alſo hard-hearted. 


Fertuginous ( ferrugino- 
ſus ) like to, or of the colour 
of ruſty iron. 

Ferular {feru/a) a wood- 
den) Inficumenr, wherewith 
the Maſter ſtrikes boys bands 
in ſchooles for correction, 


Fettuminate ( ferrumin)) 


Fertility (fertilitas) ſruit- 
Fertilize (Fr. ferpilixer) to 


Ferbent (fervent) N ſcald- 
Ferbid fer vidus) 5 ing, 


Ferboz (Lat.) a burning 


3 


Feſſe point ( ſcom the Lat. 


5 


and ſometimes, a faſtning, ſet- 
ling. aſſu : ing. | 


N 


ſe 


F E 
Faſcia) the middle part ot an 


arts. 


haſte, to do a thing ſpee- 
dily. 

Feſlibous (feſtivus) merry, 
pleaſanr, delightſul, provo- 
king mirth, pertaining to ho- 
ly days- 

Feſtibitp (feſtivitas) mir th, 


pleaſantneſs, a good grace, 

Feſtucous ( from feſtuca) 
belonging to a young tender 
ſprig or ſtalk of a tree or herb 
from the root upward. Val, Er. 

Fetiferous (fetifer) fruit 
ful, that brings forth fruit or 
young. 

#:tid {fetidus ) ſtinking, 
fileny, ill ſmelling. | 

Fetoz (f#tor) a ſtink or 
III ſavor. 

F:ud or Feid, or deadly 
Feud (feuda) a profeſſion of 
an unquenchable hatred , till 
we be revenged even by the 
death of our enemy : and is 
deduced from the German 
word (Feed) which (as He | 
toman ſaith) in verbis feudalibus 
modo bellum, modo capiteles ini- | 
micitias fignificat: This word 
is uſed 43. El/.c.13. See Feid. 

Feudal (Fr.) of or belong- 
ing to a Fief Manor , Fee 


or Fee- ſimple; alſo held in 

Fiefor in Fee. Cotgs | 
Feudarp. See Feodary. 
Feudiſt. One that bears a 

fend or enmity ; alſo the ſame 


Eſcutcheon whoſe breadth is rn 
divided into three even 


Feſſitude (feſſitudo) wea- | 


' rinels, tiredneſs. 
Feſtinate (feſtino) to make 


with Feodary. 


ü 


— — — 


Feuge| 


wa. TH 2. aa 
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———— — 


| 
| Fenge. Sce Fugue. 


an 
\ is fl Fewmets or Fewmilhing, 
ven the dung of a Deer. | 
Fiants (Fr. fens) the dung 
ea. || a Fox or Badger; a term 


| of hunting. 
ke Fiberg ( fibre ) the ſmal 
threads, or hair-like firings 
of roots; alſo the threads 
ry, or firings of Muſcles and 
0. Veins. 
o. J Fibꝛous { fi5r0/as ) full of 
| hair-like threads or ſtrings. 

h, Bac. 
| Fibulate (75/0) ro joyn, 
) 1 laſten together. 


——— 


Fictile (f11ilis) eart hen, or 
made of earth. Bac. 
Fictitious ( f&itius) dil- 
t. mbled, feigned, counter- | | 
I leit. 
| Fidcicide, a Faith deſtroy- 
er; a breaker of word or 
tr uſt. 
[4] Fideccommiſo2 (Lat.) he | | 
that commits a thing to be | ' 


\fulneſs, and Son of Juri 


truſted on condition to re- 


ſtore 3 Adjectively, that is of the French | fillace ] 


truſty or ſure. and is an Offcer in the 
| A Fiduciary Father. See Common Pleas, whereof 
; Eman:ipate. there be fourreen in num- 


| Fiductate (#d«cio) to com- ber. They make our all ori- 
mir a cruſt, or to make con- | [ginal Proceſſe, &c, See 


Cowel. 


dition of truſt. 
ö 


5 


3 


gure. 


diſpoſed of by another. Bac. 5 
Fideiuſſoz (Lat.) a Surety Filament ( filamentum ) a 

for another in a money mat- thread, firing or rag, or any 

ter. thing like thereto, the beard 


PFeidius, The god of faith. of a root. Rel. Med. 


fer. | ſmall wormes that breed in 

Fiduciery ( fiduciarivs ) | [bruiſed , ſurfeired, or foul 
taken ſubſtantively, a Fcoffee fed Hawks; alſo nets to catch 
in truſt. or one that is in- wild beaſts with. 


flera br) feiice at Arms ? 
deſperate fellow 
Fifteenth ( decima quin 
ta) is a Tribute or Impo- 
ſition of money laid vp. 
on every City, Burrough, 
and other Town throug); | 
the Realm, not by the Poll, 
or upon this or that man, but 
in general upon the hc le 
City or Town; ſo called 
becauſe ic amounts to one 
fifreenth part of that which 
the City or Town bath been 
valued at of old. Sce more 
Cowel. | 
Figment ( figmentum ) a 
forged tale, a ly. 
Figurative ( figuratiuws ) | 
that is ſpoken by way of fi- 


Filaccous (from filum, or 
the Fr. filace) of or pertain- 
ing to fine flax or thread. 


Filanders (Fr. fllandres) 


Filazer (flax arius) comes 


a na me for a Braggadocia of | 


| 


Fierabras (from the Fr 
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File ( filum ) is a thread | 
or wyer whereon Writs or o- 
ther exhibits ia Courts ate 
faſtned, for the more ſafe 
keeping them. It is alſo a 
term in War, Where ſix Mus- 
keteers or Pike-men ( or as 
many as go a breaſt) make a 
File or Rot. See Brigade, 
Fillal ( filialz y» of or be- 
longing ro a ſon. | 
Filiaſter (Fr. filtaſtre ) a 
Son in Law, or (on bya for- 
mer marriage, 

Filme ( from the Belgick 
velme, quod idem denotat ) 4 
| fine thin skin within the 
body, dividing the flcſh or 
any near member one from a; 
nother. Alſo a skin like a 
cap wherein divers children 
are born. Alſo the skins en- 
wrapping the brains are cal- 
led Filmes, the inmoſt, which 
is next the brain, is alſo cal- 
led pia meninx, or pia mater, 

the other dura meninx, or dara | 
mater, | 
The Infant ( ſaith Dr. 
Brown) hath three Tegu- 
ments or membranous Filmes, | 
which cover it in the womb, 
that is, the Corion, Amnios,and 
Allantoss ; whereof ſee more in 
| his Jul. Er. p.269. 

Filtration (Fr.) a ſtrain- 
ing, diſtilling, or paſſing of 
ſimples, e. through a Felt, 

wollen cloth, or the like. 
Cotgr, | 

Financer ( Fr. Financier ) 
an Exchequer-man,Receiver, 
Uader-Treafurer or Teller in 
| the Exchequer. | 


| 
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Financp ( Fr. Finance ) 
wealth, lubſtance, riches, 
goods; alſoa Piinces Revenue 
or Treaſure. Bac. 

Findible ( findibilis ) that 
which may be cut or ri 
ven, - - 

Finitive (finitivus) which 
defines or determines. 

Finours of Gold and Sil. 
ver, are thoſe that purifie and 
part thoſe metials from other 
courſer by fire and water. 
A. 4. H.7.ca.2. They be alſo 
Called Parters in the ſame 
place, ſomerimes Departers. 

Fire=boot ( compounded 
of fire , and this Sax. word 
Bote. i. compenſatio, a recom- 
pence) it ſignifies allowance 
or eftovers of wood to main: 
rain competent fire for the uſe 
of che Tenanr. 

St. Anthonies Flre (Erxy- 
ſipelas ) a diſeaſe fo called, 
being an inflammation with 
ſores or Biles, or a ſwelling, 
full of heat, and redneſs, 
22 
Firmitp ( firmitas ) firme- 
neſle, ſtableneſſe, conſtan- 
cy 


Fire- dꝛake, a fire ſome- | 
time (een flying in the night, 
like a Dragon: common peo- 


ple think it a ſpĩirit, that keeps 
ſome treaſure hid: But Phi- 
loſophers affirm it to be a! 
great unequal exhalation in- 
flamed between two clcuds, 
the one hot, the other cold 
( which is the reaſon that ir 
alſo ſmoaks) the middle part 


| whereof, according to the 
— 
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both ends like to a head and 
tail. Bull. 


Firſt=Fruits ( primitie) 


An 26. H. 8. ca. 3. tranſli- 

red ro the Prince; For or- 
; dering whereof, there was a 
Court erected An. 32. H. 8. 
ca. 45+ but it was diſſolved, 
An. 3. M. Seſſ. z. ca. Io. and ſince 
that time, though thoſe pro- 
fits be reduced again to the 
| Crown by the Stat. A. 1. Elix, 
ca. 4. yet was the Court never 
reſtored, but all matters for- 
merly therein hand led, were 
transferred to the Exchequer, 
See Annats. 

Fiſcal ( fiſcalis ) percaining 
to the Fiſque, or publick Trea- 
ſure. 

Fiſque ( Fiſcus ) the pub- 
like Pucſe, the Publick Re- 
venue or Trealurez a Trea- 
ſury or exchequer, Corn. Ta- 
| cings Engl. : 
| Fiſfped ( fſſipes , pedis ) 
cloven-tcored. 

Fiſſure ( fſſura) a cleft, a 
diviſion, a parted leaf, 

Fiſtula (Lat. Spa. Fiſto- 
100 a dangerous Ulcer or Sore 
ſtill running. It goes up in- 
to the body with a long nar- 
row hole like a pipe, and 
therefore ſo called, and is 


Fifſtalary ( fiffularis') bes 


proportion of the hor cloud, | 
nging to that diſeaſe, or to a 


being greater then the reſt, 
makes ir ſcem like a belly, and p 

Fizgig, is 2 kind of Top, 
which boyes play with; And 
Marriners have à certain dart 
ſo called, wherewith they 
ſirike fiſhes as they ſwim in 


Flabellation ( flabellatio ) 
a fanning, an airing,or giving 
of wind unto. 
: A Flable ( fabellum) a 


Flaccid ( flaccidus ) wi» 
thered, feeble, weak, flaggy. 


Flagellation ( fageMatio ) 
a whipping , or ſcourg- 


8 . - 
Flagitious ( flagitioſus ) 
ungracious , wicked, full of 


were the profits of every ſpi- 
ritual living for one year, gi- 
ven in ancient time to the 
| Pope throughout all Chri- 
ſtendom, but by the Star. 


PE 
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Flagitate ( fagito ) to atk 
inſtantly, to defire carneſt- 


Flagrant ( flagrans) burn - 
ing, ardent, brigt.c: | 
Flagrancy ( ſtagrantia) ar- 
dent defire , burning with 
flame, an inordinate love. 
Flamines, The Prieſts a- 


Drvides, ſo called: their Arch- 
Prieſts that preſided over 
chief Towns, or great Di- 
ſtricts , were called Arch- 
Flamins; They took that 
name of Filamen, a filer of 
woolen yarn, which they uſed. 
to Wear on their heads, or, as 
| others ſay, from che Mytre or 
head Ornamenr, which thoſe 


commonly hard in the out- 
fide; 


Prieſts did wear, and was 
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called in old time 
Arch flamin. 


be inflamed , or ſer on fire. 
Dr. Pr. 


ſome what coloured 
flame of fire; Belonging to 4 
flame. | 


| 
| 


that brings, or cauſcs a flame 
or fire. 


conſtancy, incertainty. 


dom from Amerciaments , 
| when one having been an 
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Flammability, aprneſs to 


Flammation ( famnatio 


a ſetting on fire. 


Flammecus flamme. 
like 4 


Flammiferoug (ammiſ ) 


Fl: tility ( fati/itas) ancore | 


Flatulent ( /latalentiss ) 
windy. 
Flatuous ( 
of blowing ur 
Bac. 
Flatuoſity, windincſs, ful- 
neſs of wind, 
Fledwit, comes of the Sax - 
on word Fled, that is, a fu- 
gitive; and wit, which ſome 
make hut a termination, ſig- 
nifying nothing of it ſelf. O | 
thers ſay it ſignifies a repre- 
henfion, cenſure, or correcti- 
on. 

In our ancient Law ir 
ſignifies a diſcharge or free- 


fAagroſus ) full 
windinels. 


Our-lawed Fugitive comes” 
to the peace of his own ac- 
cord. Raſtal. Expoſ. of words. 
New Terms of Lan. Sce 
Bloodwit. 

Fleet ( Fleta) is a fa- 
mous Priſen in Londen, fo 
called, as ir ſeems from 


flama. Sce | ; Whereof it ſtands. Camb. Brit 
ö fo: 137. 
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| che River, upon the fide 
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To this Priſen nene are 
u'vally committed, but 
lor contempt so the Lawes, 
or upon ahlolute comman- 
d ment ot the king , cr 
the Supericur Courts of ]o- 
ſfiice, or Jalily upon debr, 
when men ate nnable or un- 
willing to ſatieſie their Cre- 
ditors, 

F.egmatick. Sce Phleg. 
mate. 

Hlectiferous (Hcb fer) that 
yceids cr caulcs tears, or 
drops. 

Flexanimongs ( fexanimus ) 
that rurnes the mind; That 
is of a minde caſily bent or 
turned. 
Flexibility ( fexibili- 
t) apinels to bend or 
verd. : 
Flexible Comf-rxibilss ) that 


may bee bowed , tender, 
tractable, pliant, apt to 
move. 


Flexiloquent ( flexiloquus) 
that ſpeaks doubtfully, ſo 
chat he may be taken divers 
wavs. 

Flexion (fexio ) a ben. 
ding or bowing. 

F loccikx ( foccifacio) to 
1 by, to eſicem lit- 
cle. 

Floza, The Geddeſs of 

owers, » otherwiſe called 
Chloris. 

Flozamo: ( from the 
Lat. flos amors ) a kind 
of Hearb, or Plant, the 
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flowers whereof are held to 
have 
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nave a lingulatr faculty to be- 
get love. Afin. 


of there be ſcveral ſorts, one 
abour che value of three 
ſhilli:;gs four pence, the o. 
ther about two fhillings ten 
pence farthing. In Lan- 
guelock , and the Coun- 


a peece called a Florin worth 
cighreen pence ferl. 
Flozid ( foridus ) gar- 


lively. 

Ffloꝛifcrous ( flori— 
fer that beateth flow. 
ers. 


Floſculous ( from foſ 
culus ) tlowery, or pertain- 
ing to a Flower, 
ſom; full of flowers. 
Err. 

|. Fiotſon, alias Flotzam 
is a word proper to the 
Seas, ſigaifying any goods 
| that by ſhipwrack are loft 
and lye floting or ſwimming 
| upon the top of the was 
ter, Which with Jetſon, La- 
gon and Shares ate given to 
the Lord Admiral by his Ler- 
ters Pattents. 

Jeiſon, is a thing caſt out 
of the ſhip, being in dan- 
ger of wreck, and beaten 
to the ſhore by the waters, 
or caſt on the ſhore by 
Mirriners. Cc0% vol. 6. fol. 
tos. 4, It comes of the 
French Fetter, to caſt our, 
Lagon Alias Lagam vel Li- 
gan is that Which lieth in 


Florcin, a Coin where- | 


niſh:d with flowers, freſh ,! 


or Bloſ 
Ful. 


| 


ties adjoyning, they have | 


| 
| 


the bottom of the Sea. Cook, 
bid. of the Dutch Ligghen 
:o lye. Shafes are gocds 
due ro more by proportion, 
trom the Sax, ſchyren, i. to 


divide, Min. 

Fluctiferous C flufifer ) 
char raiſern or bringeth 
waves. 


Fluctnate ( factus) to 
riſe ta waves and ſurges, 
to he hoiſterous and rough; 


ter or Sca 2 


Certain. 


| Fluiſonant / factiſonus) 
founding or roaring with 


waves or hillows. 
Fluctibagant ( facliva- 
£8 ) wandting on the wa- 
toſſed by the 
waves. | 
Flutuons ( fulurſus ) 
troublous, unquict, boyſte- 
rous. 
Fluent 2 ( flaens ) flowing, 


Fluid 5 or guſhing out, 
wateriſh. 


Fluidity (Fuiditas) wet- 


| neſs or flowing. : 

Fluminous ( fluminoſus ) 
fall of rivers. 

Flubfal / furia!ss } of or 
belonging to a river; 

Flubioug („vi flow- 
ing much. 

Flnx (flaxus) a flowing 
or iſſue, 

F luxibility, aprneſs to 
low. 

Focillate ( foci% ) 
nouriſh, comfort, 
freſh. 


= rain 


| 


o Waver, doubt, of be un- 
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Fodder, or Fothcr, a cer- | 
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tain weight of lead, about 
2000 pound. 

Fodient ( fodiens) that digs 
or thruſts into. 

To Foine (pungo) to prick 
or ſting, Rider. 

Foines, a kind of Fur 
brought tor the moſt part out 
of France. The top of this 
Fur is black, and the ground 
whitiſh; the beaſt that bears 
Ir, 1s about the bigneſs of a 
Cat. Bull. 

Folio ( folium ) a ſheer or 
large leaf of paper. We ſay 
a book is in Folio, when two 
leaves of ir make a ſheer; in 
Nuarto , When four leaves 
make a ſheer; in Odavo, 
when eight leaves go to the 
ſheer ; PDugdecimo , or in 
Twelves, when the ſhcer is 
made into twelve leaves, c 
Every folio or leaf hath two 
Pages. 

Foliatanes ( from folia, i. 
leaves) an order of religious 
perſons, who lived onely 
upon leaves, which the Pope 
pur down, as finding leaves 
unable to nouriſh mans body. 
Bac. 
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Folkland , Copy. hold- 
Lands were fo called in the 
time of rhe Saxons, and the 
Charrer-lands were called 
Bock. land. iich. 174. 

Folkmoote is a Saxon 
word compounded of Folk, 
i. populus, and Gemettan. i. 
convenire. It fignifies C ac- 
cording to Mr Lambert in his 
expoſition of Saxon words, 
verbo, conventus) two kinds of 


| 
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Courts, one now called the 
County Court, the other cal- 
led the Sheriffs Turn. This 
word is ſtil in uſe among the 
Londoners, and ſignifies Cele: 
brem ex omni Ciuitate conven- 
tum. Stowes Survey. But 
Mr. Manwood in his firſt part 
of Foreſt Laws,pag,111. hath 
theſe words, Folkmote 1s the 
Court holden in London, where. 
in all the folk and pe:ple of the 
City did complain of the Mayor 
and the Aldermen, for miſe 
government within the City. 

Foliage (Fr. Fueillage ) 
branched work in painting Or 
Tapeftry ; Alſo leafineſs. 
Herrichs Pcems. 

Follicie (folliculu ) a little 
bag, purſe, or bladder. Vl. 
Err, 

Foliate (ſoliatus) leaved or 
having leaves; Gold foliate, is, 
leaf gold. Bac. 


bags, 
Spunge or Bladder applyed 
warm to the bedy to mitiy 
gate pain, or to make way by 
opening the pores, for oint- 
ments or plaiſters to be appli- 
ed. 


Foment ( foment» ) to 
warm, comforts cheriſh. ; 

Fomentation (fomentatro ) 

a fomenting, a comforting, or 


aſlwaging. 


In Phyſick it properly fig- 
niſies powdry or dry things in 
or any liquor in a 


Fong Solis. a Fountain 


near the Temple of Jupiter 


Hammen in Lyb1a, that at mid- 
night is as hot, as boyling 


water, and at noon as cold 


os] 


Comm. 
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a> any ice, which may the 
rather be credited, ſince our 
Bathes in England are much 
warmer in the night then in 
the day, Sir Va. Raw. in his 
Hiſtory of the World, l. 4. fol. 
18 4. 
Fontal ( fontalis ) pertaĩn- 
ing to & Fountain, Or 
well. 

Fo:able ( forabilis ) that 
may be boared, or peir- 
ced. 

Fo:aminous (foraminoſus) 
full of holes. 

Fozaucous ( foraneus ) be- 
longing to a Market or 
Cour. 

Foꝛzcipated c forcipatus ) 
bended like a hook. Vu. 
Err. 

Foꝛeloin, A term in hunt- 
ing. when a Hound meets a 
chaſe, and goes away with ir, 
before the reft of the 
Cry. 

Foꝛeſtal ( from the Belg. 
Ueur i. ante, and Stallen, 
Merces diſponere) is to buy 
Corn, Cattle, or other Mer- 
chandize by the way as it 
comes towards the Fair or 
Mirket to be (old, to the in. 
tent to ſell the ſame again, at 
a more high and dear price. 
New Terms of Law. | 

Foꝛeſtaller, is he that fore- 
ſtals, and buys things in ſuch 
. : 

oꝛelozn Hepe, 2 party 
of Souldiers ſent bens the 


whole body of the Army to | 


Skirmiſh wich the Enemy, the 
French call ir Enfens perdues; 
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Inc Roman Vere, were in 
a manner anſwerable here- 
unto. 

Forelorn, comes from the 
Belg. Uerlozcn,i.perditus,loft. 
The Forelorn-Hope is given for 
loft, in reſpect it is moſt com- 
monly deſperate Service, Sce 
Perdu. 

Fo:malift c from forma) 
one that is very punctual or 
precile in his aQRioas or 
words. 

Fo:matoz (Lat.) he that 
inficutteth, maketh or for- 
meth, 

Foꝛzmalize, to form, to 
give or add form unto, 

Fo02:midable (formidabilis) 
dreadful, to be feared, tet- 
ſible, x 

Fo:midolous ( formidolo. 
ſus ) tearful, that feareth, 
dreadful, dangerous» 

Fo:moſtty ( formeſitas ) 
comelineſs, beauty. 

Fo:mularp (Fr. Formu- 
lairey the ſtile or manner of 
proceeding in the Law; a 
Preſident for doing any 
thing. 

Foꝛnication ( fornicatio ) 
Whoredom, Leachery , ſpo- 
ken of ſiogle perſons, if ei- 
ther party be married then tis 
Adultery, 

Foztitude ( fortizudo ) 
ſtrength, valour, courage. Ic 
is one of the four Cardinal 
Vertues, and is thus defined. 
Fortitude is a yertue that mo- 
derates the iraſcible power, 
according to reaſon, and ſo 


je helps us to overcome thoſe | 
R 4 difficul - 
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courage in chuſing one harm 
to a void: nother. Fit. Cat. 
Foꝛtuitousꝰ ¶ fortuium ). hat 
Fo ztuire Fhapneth by 
chance, ſudden, caſual, ac- 
cidental- 

Foſſe wap (from foſſus,dig'd) 
ſeveral High-ways in England 
fo called, becauſe tis concei- 
ved they were digg d or made 
pallable hy the ancient Ro- 
mans, or becauſe they were 
di tched at leaſt on one fide. 
See Watling ſtreet. 

A Foſſet (ciſtella) a little 
cheſt Rider. 

Folſion joſſio)a digging or 
deleing. | 

Folllle (foil) that which 
is or may he digged. 

Fotton ( forzo ) a nouriſh- 


ing or keeping warm. 


kept warm. 
Fougade Fr.) a Mine, or 
up-blowing Fire- works, or 
Wilde- fire. Rel. Med. 
Foulk or Fulke, a mans 
name; Some derive it from 
the German Vollg. i. noble 
and gallant; Bur I from 
Folc , the Engliſh Saxon 
word for people, as though 
it were the fame with Pub- 
lius of the Romans, and 


— 
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difficulties „which require | 


Fotive ( fotus ) nouriſhed, 


— 


onely tranſlated from Publius 
as beloved of the people and 
Commons. Cam. 

| Fracid: ( fracidus ) more 
| then ripe, rotcen-ripe, putri- 
fied. 

| Fraction (ſraf5,) a break- 


ing or burſting. 
| 


| Fragile ( fragilis ) frail, 
britrle , ſoon broken, mortal, 
weak. Bac. | 
Fragility ( fragilitas )| 
brittleneſs, weak nels, incons | 
ſtancy? | 
Fragment fragmentum) | 
a peece ot gobbet of a thing 
broken. 0 | 
Fragrancie ( fragrantia )' 
a {weer imell or favour, | 
Franc, is a French coyn 
| of twenty ſols tournows, which | 
amounts unto 2 Sefter]. | 
Francis ( Germ. ) from | 
Franc, that is free, not ſer- 
vile or bound. The ſame 
with the Greek Eleutberi- | 
lus, and the Lat. Liberias. 
Cam. | 
Franciſcans or Franciſ- 
can Friers, a religious or- 
der inſtituted by St. Francis 
an Italian, about the year of 
our Lord, 1198. and con- 
' firmed by Pope Innocent 
the third; His rule pre- 
ſcribed Chaſtity, Obedi- 
[ence , Poverty, much faſt» 
ing, and other auſterities 
| roall thar ſhould be admir- 
ted of that Order; Of 
| which you may read me re ia 
St. Bonaven. de vita St. Franciſ- 
ci Out of this great Or- 
der have ſprung divers others, 
as Obſervantes, Conventuales , 
Minimi, Capuciant , Collea- 
nei. c. 
| Frangible ( frangibilis) 
that may be broken, break- 
able. | 
Franchile (Fr.) liberty , 
freedom,exemprionzalſo good 
| breeding 


| 
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wanne , , cocoa oc -». 


tayle tpecial, growing from 
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N. m libecum maritagium 
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breedi ng, free - birth; it is ta- 
ken Wirn us for a priviledge 
of EXeMprion from ordinary 
Jucildition , and ſometimes 
au immunity from tribute, c. 
dce Cowel. 

Frank- Aimoine (Iibera E 
ſeemaſ) na) in French Frank 
Auſmne , lig nifics in out 
Common Law a tenure o. 
title of Lands. Britton, 
( Cap. 66. num. 38.) ſaith 
chus of it. Frank almoine 
is Lands or Thements be- 
ſtowed upon God, that is gi- 
ven to ſuch people, as beſtow 
themlelves in the ſervice of 
God, for pure and perperual | 
Almes: whence, tix. Hof- 
ters Or givers canuot demand 
any Terreſtrial ſervice , ſo 
long as the Lands remain 
in the hands of- the .Fcof- 
fees. WW 
Frank marriage ({berum 
maritaglum ) is a tenure in 


theſe words in the gift, 
Sciant, &c, Me T. B. de M. 


Marg. wort ejus filie vere T. 


unum Meſſagium, & c. Weſt. 
p. 1. Symb, |. 2. Set, 303. 
The effect of which words 
is, that they ſhall have 
the Land to them and the 
heirs of their bodies, and 
ſhall do no fealry unto the 
Donor until the fourth De- 
gree, Ce. Vide New Terms 
of Law. 


Frank-pledge ( franciple- 


— 


einn) is compounded of 


franc i. liber, and pie dge, i. #- 
dejuſſor , a ſree· pledge or ſure- 
ty, and fignifics in our Com- 
mon Law, a pledge or ſurety 
for free - men · | 

To Fraternize (ſrom fra- 
ter) to agree as brothers 3 
to concut with, or be neer 
unto; allo to admit into a 
Fraternity, brotherhood or 
ſociety. 

Fraternal ( fraternalis) 
of or belonging 10 a bro- 
er. 

Fratricelli, a Sect of He- 
reticks invented by one Her. 
mannus an Italian, about the 
yeer of Chriſt 1304 in time 
of Pope B-ned:# the cleventh, 
and Albertus the firſt Empe- 
ror, they were otherwiſe cal. 
led fratres de paupere - vita, 
brothers of a poor life 3 they 
taught promiſcuous beddings, 
that nothing was to be held 
proper or ones own , that 
Chriſtians are not to be Go- 
vernours of 2 Common- 
wealth; with other fooliſh | 
errors : condemned by Pope 
Bonifacius the eighth. 
Fratricids ( fratricidiam) 


brothet · ſlaughter. | 

Fratruels (fratrueles) bro- 
'thers children, couſin 
Germans. 


Fraudation ( fraudatio) a 
deceiving or beguiling. | 
Fraudulent ( raudulentus) 
crafry , deceitful, full of 
guile, 
Free=boot:rg. 
dit, 


See Ban- 


Frederic . 


| 


— 
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| Fredezic ( Germ. Rich 
peace, or ( as the Monk 
which made this alluſi- 
| 


For Frederic the Engliſh 
have commonly uſed Frery 
and Fery, which hath been 
now a long time a Chriſtian 
name in the ancient Family 
of Tilney, and lucky to their 
houſe, as they report. Cam, 

Friment (fremens) gnaſh- 
ing, or grinding che teeth, 
roaring, or braying. 

Frenigerent ( freniger ) 
that ruleth the bridle. 
|. Freſcades (Fr.) refreſh- 
ments; as (in Summer time) | 
light garments, cool air, cool 
places, cool drinks, Bowres 
or ſhades over-ſpread with 
green boughs. | 

Freſco (Ital.) freſh, cool, 
coldiſh 3 alſo unſalt, new 
laid, new made, ſweet; green 
or luſty. As we ſay, to walk 
or drink in Freſco. 7, to walk 
in the cool or freſh air, or to 
driak new or freſh wine or o- 
ther liquor. 

Fretrots, a ſort of Secta- 
ries ( which wore a ſecret 
Crown on their heads) in- 
ceſtuous, as Adamites, by 
night, and ſuppreſſed in the 
year. 1310. Cotg. | 
Friable ( friabilis ) that 
miy be crummed, or broken 


| 
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| 


on would have it) peaceable 
reign, 


Eſt adhibenda fides rationi nominis hujus 

Compyſiti Frederic, duo componentiæ cujus 

Sunt Frederic, Frith, quid nift Pax? Ric, quid nift regum? 
Sic per Hendiadin, Fredericus, quid niſi vel Rex. 

P acificus ? vel regia Pax ꝰ Pax, pacificuſque. 


| Frication) ( fricatio) a 

or rubbing or 

Friation ] fretting toge. 
ther. 

Friar or Frier (from the 
Lat. Frater, or from the Fr. 
frere. i. a brother) there be 
four principal Orders teckon- 
ned of them 4. 4. H 4. ca 17. 
(viz.) Minors, Grey Friers, 
or Franciſcans; Auguſtins; Do- 
minicans or Black-Friers; and 
White-Friers, or Carmelites 3 
from theſe four Orders the 
reſt deſcended. See in Zecchi. 
us de Repub. Eccl. p 380. And 
Linwood, tit. de Relig. Domib 
ca, 1. verbo, St, Auguſtin. 
Cow. 
| Frier Obſerbant ( ſrater 
obſervans ) is an Order of 
Frenciſcans for the better un- 


be noted, that of thoſe four 
| Orders mentioned in the 
word above, The Fran- 
ciſcans are, Minores tam obſer- 
vames quam conventuales, & Ca- 
puchini, Zecchius de Kepub, 
Eccl. track. de regular. Ca. 2. 
Theſe Friers Obſetvant (men- 
tioned An. 253. H.8. ca. 12. 


are not combined together in 
any 


4 


derſtanding of whom it is to 


are ſo called, becauſe they 
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any Cloiſter, Covent, or 


Corporation, as the Conven- 
tuals are, but onely rye them- 
ſelves to obſerve the Rules of 
their Order, and more ſtrict- 
ly then the Conventuals do; 
and upon a ſingulariry of Zeal 
leparate themſelves from 
them, living in certain p accs 
and companies of their own 
chuſing, and of this you may 
read Hoſpinian, de Orig. C prog. 
Monachatus, fo 878.ca 38. 

A Fricaſſe (Fr. Fricaſſee / 
any meat fried in a pan. 

Friga, an Hermaphroditi- 


Saxons on the day now cal- 
led Friday, which thence 
took its denomination, which 
day was of old called Frige- 
deag. Verſt. p 53. 

Frigiſie ( frigefacio) to 
cool, or make cold. 

Frigeſaction ( frigefactio) 
a making cool. 
| Frigerate cfrigero) to cool. 

Frigeratozp(frigeratorium) 
a Cooling-houſe, or place. 

# rigidity c frigiditas)cold- 
nets. 

Frigid ( frigid ) cold, 
fainr, negligent, ſlow. 

Frigos (Lat.) coldneſs: 

Frigoaifical ( frigorificus ) 
that maketh or procureth 
cold. 

Friperer C from the Fr. 
Fripier, i. interpelator ) one 
that ſcowres up and mends 
old Apparel to ſell again, a 
Broker. This word is uſed 
fora haſtardly kind of Bro- 
ker, A. 1. Ja.ca-21, 


| 


| 


cal Idol, adored by the old 


| 


Friperp, The uſe of that 
kind ot trade, Brocage, alſo 
a Brokers ſhop, ora ſtreet of 
Brokers, 

Fritiniancy ? ( from friti- 

Ftitiniencp j nio) is 2 
chirping like a Swallow. 

Frize, and Cornice, the 
Creſts, furniture, and finiſh- 
ing at the upper end of a Co- 
lumn or Piliar. 

Frondiferous ( frondi fer) 
that beareth leaves or bran- 
ches. 

Frondofity ( frondoſetas ) 
jeavineſs, or aptneſs to bear 
leaves. 


| Frontal frontale) a Front- 
let or attire for the forehead, 


or a plaiſter applied to the 


Forchead, It is alſo uſed 
Adjectively. 

Frontiſpeece ( frontiſpici- 
um) che ſore- front of an houſe 
or other building; Alſo the 


Title or firſt page of a book 


done in picture. 
| Frontinfac, a luſcious kind 


ſo called in France. 
Fractiferous ( frufifer ) 
bearing fruir. 
Frugality. ( frugalitss ) 
chriſt, ſobriery , moderation 
in EXPences - 


Fruggin ( from the Fr, 


Fourgon an Oven-fork (ſo 
termed in Lincolnſhire) to 


* HEN (Fe 
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ing forth ſtuit, fertile, profi- 


table, 
Fruiterie 


of rich wine, made at a Town 


put ſuel into an oven, and ſtir 


— 
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keep fruit in. 

ruitiges or Frutices(from 
frutex ) branched work in 
Sculpture, as fucillage is in 
painting or Tapiſtry. 

Frumenty (from frumen- 
tum, i. whe at) ſo called, be 
cauſe it is a kind of pottage 
made of wheat. 

Fruſtrate ( fruſtro) to de. 
ceĩ ve, to diſippoint, to do in 
vain. 

Fruſtulent ( furſfulentus } 
full of Gobbers, and ſmal 

eeces. 

Frutication ( fruticatio ) 
ſprouting gut of young ſprigs, 
a ſpcinging forth. 

Frith ( Sax. ) a wood. 
Chaucer. | 

Fucate ( fuco ) to lay on a 
+" ro paint, to counter» 
keit. 


| Fucatoz (Lit.) he that 
paints or coloureth. 

„ Fagacity ( figacitas ) a 
readineſs to run away, inn 
| conftancy, an inclination to 
flight. 

| Fugalia (Lat.) a Feaſt 
annually. ſolemnized by the 
old Romans in remembrance 
of the expulſion of the 
Kings our of Rome. Ac- 
cording to which pattern, 
the joyful Engliſh having 
cleared the Country of the 
Danes, inſtituted the annu- 
| al Sports of Hock tide, the 
word ( in their old Saxon 
rongue ) imporcing the time 
of ſcorning, or triumphing. 
This Solemnity conliſted 


Py 


Fru tteric (F .) a place to 


| 


| 
i 


, 


i 


| 
| 


pu the merry meetings of the 


neighbors on thoſe daies, 5 
during which the Feſtival 

lifted, and was celebrated ; 
by the younger ſort of : 
both Sexes, with all manner lo 


of Exerciſes, and Paſtimss 
ia the ſtreets, as Shroveride 0 
yet is. But now time hath 


ſo corrupted it, that (che name 1 
e xcepted) there remains no E 
ſign of the firſt inſtitution. { 
Heyl. , 
Verſtegan thinks this Hock. . 
tide may come from the * 
Teutonick, Heughetide, 7. 
A time of gladneſs, or | | 


Joy 


Fugation ( fugatio) a put 
ting to flight, or driving à- | 
Way 

Fugue ( Fr. ) a chaſe 
or report of Muſick; as 


b 


| 


when two or more parts chaſe 
ane another in the {ame 


Hint. 
Fugitive ( ſugitivus) | 


flirring , ready to run a- 
way. 
Fugitibcs goods ( bona | 
fagitruorum ) are the pro- 
per goods of him that flies 
upon felony, which after the 
flight, lawfully found, be- 
long to the King. Coke. vol. 
6. fo. 109 b. 

Fulcible ¶ fulcibils)whicb | 
may be under-ſet or prop- 
ped. | 

Fulgens fu gens YT 
 Frulgid fulgidus $ | 
ſhining, gliſtering, bright. 
Fulgidity ( fulgtditas ) | 
bright- | 
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(brightneſs , ſhining , 
y 


E U 
glo- 


Fulgoz (Lat.) idem. 
Fulgur ( Lat.) 
ning · 

Fulgural ( fulguralis ) he- 
longing to lightning. 

Fulguration ( fu/guratio ) 
the lightning to be ſeen in the 
clouds. 

F ultans, Certain reſor- 
med Monks, or religious per- 
ſons, following St. Bernard as 
their Patron, and St. Ben- 
net as their Patriarch. Spir, 
conflict. 

Fuligi ious (Feligino ſias) 
full ot ſoot, imoak y. Dodona's 
Grgve. 


light- 


Fullonical ( fallonicus) 


belonging 
cloath. 

Fulminate ( fulmino) to 
lighten or ſtrike with light- 
ning. 

Fulminatoꝛp ( fulminato- 
rium) thundering, lightning, 
deſtroying, terrible. 

Fultid ( fulvidss ) yel- 
low. 

Fumtd ( fumidus) ſmoaky, 
char ſmoaketh. 

Fumidity ( ſumiditas ) 
ſmoakineſs. | 

Fumiferoug (fumifer) that 
bringetb ſmoak. 

Fumigatton ( fumigatio) a 
ſmoaking or perfuming with 
ſmoak. 

Function (functio) the ex- 
erciſe, or executing of fume 
oftice or charge. 

Funambulant { f#nambu- 
us) a Dancer on the Rope, 


to a Fuller of 


or 


— — — 
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a Rope-Walker, 
tas. 

Funditoz (Lat.) a ſlinger, 
or one that in barrel or other- 
wiſe caſts our ſtones or darts 
our of a ſling. 


Ds Bar- 


FunebzousY? ( funebris ) 
Funerous mournful , 
belonging to the Fune- 


rals of the dead, ſorrow- 
ful. 

Fungoſttp ( fungoeſetas) the 
hollowneſs of a Muſhrome 
or Spunge, thinneſs, or bright - 
neſs. 

Funnel ( in fundi bu lum) an 
inſtrument, through which 
liquor is poured into veſſels, 
alſo a Tunnel or Funnel of a 
Chimney. 

Furacity ( furacitat) rthee- 
viſhneſs, theft. 

Furbiſhing ( Fr. Fourbiſ- 

ſeure) a ſcouring, poliſhing 
or burniſhing. 
Farcation (from farta) a 
rking, a hanging on a Gal- 
lows. Vul Er. 
Furies ( ferie ) three 
imaginary Fiends or Spirits 
in Hell, having Snakes 
growing on them inſtead of 
hairs, 

Poers feigned them to be 
the Daughters of the River 
Acheron and Night, and to 
have the Office of tormen- 
ting the ſoals of murtherers 
and wicked men, their names 
were Aledto. i. unceſſant- 
ly tormenting; Megera, i. 
enraged; And Hypbone, 
i. tbe Avenger of mur- 
der. 
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Furina, the goddeſs of 
Theeves. 

Furlong (of rwo Fr.words 
Fort- long. 1. very long) is a 
quantity of ground, contain- 
ing twenty Lugs, Roods, or 
Poles in length, and every 
| Pole ſixteen foot, and a half, 
eight of which Furlongs make 
2 mile. An. 3 5. E. 1. ca.6. Ic 
is otherwiſe the eighth part 
of an Acre. See Acre. In the 
former ſignification the Ro- 
mans call it Stadium] in the 
latter ¶ Jugerum |] This mea. 
ſure which we call a Pole, is 
alſo called a Perch, and dif- 
ſers in length, according to 
the cuſtom of the Country. 
See Perch. 

Furole Fr.) a little blaze 
of fire, appearing by night 
on the rops. of Souldiers 
Launces, or at Sea on Sayl. 
yards, where it whirles and 
leaps in a moment from one 
place to another, ſome Ma- 
riners call it St. Herme's fire; ; 
ifir come double, tis held a 
ſign of good luck if ſingle, o- 
therwiſe. 

Furtibe ( furtiuns) that is 
done by ſtealth, filching, 

theeviſh, felonious. 
Fuſcation ( Ffuſcatio ) a 
darkning or clouding. 
Fuftbility, meltablenſs, 
that may be molten. S. Hen. 
Wotton. 

Fuſtble ( fuſ!is ) that is or 
may be molten. 

A Fuſll (Lat. fuſllus ) a 
little Spindle : It is allo a 
term in Herauldry , and fig- 


which is in a manner like a 
Spindle , as in that of Sire de 
Montagu (' a French name) 
11 porte dargent, t. ois fuſillees 
en faſſe de gueules. Min. 

Fuſſon ( fuſo) a melting 
ot pouring forth. 
bear with a ſtaff, to cud- 
gel. 

Futility ( futilitas) light- 
neſs, babbling, folly, va- 
nity, 

Futurity ( from futurus) 
the being to come of any 
thing. Vul. Er. 
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I bardine (from the 
Fr. Gaban or Galleber- 
dine) a rough Iriſh Mantle or 
Horſc- mans coat; a long Caſ- 
ſock. 

Gabel (Ital. gabella) toll, 
Tribute, Cuſtom , or Im. 
poſt. 

Gabion (Fr.) a defence 
for Canoneers, made of great 
Baskers filled with carth. 
Gaffe ( Fr.) an iron hook 
where-with Seamen pull 
great Fiſhes into their ſhips. 
Galactite(galaFites) a pre- 
cious ſtone of a white co- 
lour. 

Galage ( ſolea ) a kind of 
ſhooe, lo called, or paren, 
which hath nothing on the 
feet bur latchets. 

Galatia, a Sea Nymph. for 
whoſe love Polyphemus flew 
himſelf. 


| nifies that in a Coat of Arms, 


Fuſtigate ( fuſtigo) to 
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Galaxy 
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Galaxy (galaxias) a bright 
circle in the Sky, cauſed by 
che reflexion of the Stars, the 
milky way in the Firma - 
ment. 

Galenite or Galeniſt, one 
that ſtudies or ſollows the 
Aphoriſms of Galen, the anci- 
enr great Phyſitian, 


ſpeech or cuſtom of the 
French. 

Gallion Fr.) a great ſhip 
of War. 

Sallibalpens, were a 
kind of Coya forbidden by 
the S:ature , An. 3. H. 5, 
Cap. 1. 

Galtote (Fr.) a ſmall Gal- 
ly or Gally-like veſſel, having 
twenty Oars on a fide, and 
two or three Rowers to an 
Oar , much uſed by Turkiſh 
and Mooriſh Rovers. Cotgr. 
See Brigantine. 

Gallego (Spa.) a man of 
Galit ia. How, 

Gallon (Spa.) the ſame 
with Gallion, alſo a meaſure 
containing with us four 
quarts. g 

Gallus, 2 River in Phy- 
gia, the water whereof made 
| nen mad. 

Galloon Lace from the 
Fr. Galon, which ſignifies the 
ſame. 

Galoches (Fr.) wooden 
ſnoos, or patens made all 


— 


larcher or rye of leather, and 
worn in France by the poor 
Clowns in Winter. What our 
| Engliſh Galoches are, and by 
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Galliciſm, the form of 


of a peece, withour any | 
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whom worn , every one 
knows. 

— Gamahez (Arab:) as Ta- 
liſmans are Images or figures 
made by art under certain 
Conſtellations z So Gamabez 
are ſuch figures found fo 
wroughr by nature, held to 
be of greater vertue, being 
— worn by ſome per- 
Ons. 


Gamba. i. a leg) with a kind 
of leather inſtrument affixed 
to the Saddle in the place of 
Stitrops, wherein we put 
our legs when we ride, to 
preſerve them from dirt and 
cold. 

Gamboles Fr. gambade, 
Ital. gamba i. a leg, becauſe 
gamboles, or (as we call them) 
Chriſtmas gamboles are pro- 
perly games or tumbling 
tricks plaid with the legs. 

Gammot , an inciſion 
knife, 
| Gammut or Gamut, the 
firſt note in Muſick, from 
whence the whole number of 
notes take denomination. 
As the Greek Croſs-row is 
called Alphabet from the two 
firſt letters, Alpha and Be 
ta. 

Ganching, is a form of 
putting Offendors to death 
in Turky,which is to let them 
fall from on high, upon hooks, 
and there to hang rill rhey 
die, by the anguiſh of their 
wounds, or more miſerable fa- 
l Sands. 


He 


Gambado ( ſrom the Ital. 


| Gangick, of or pertain- 


* 
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| ing 
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ing to Ganges 4 great Ri- 
ver in India Oriental, the 
breadth of it being in the 
narroweſt place eight, in the 
broadeſt twenty miles, and 
the depth never leſs then a 
hundred foot. Heyl. 

Gang: week. Sce Rogation 
wee k. 

Gangreen ( gangrena ) 


a botch, an eating Ulcer that 
will quickly inte& all the 
body. | 

Gantlope ( Ghent Lope ) 
a puniſhment of Souldiers, 
firſt invented ar Ghent, or 
Gant in Flanders, and there- 
fore ſo called. Lope in 
Dutch ſignifies running; for 
the Offendor is to run 
through the whole Regiment 
with his upper part naked, 
and every ſellow Souldi- 
er to have a whip at him, 
Oe. 
Ganpmede ( Ganymedes ) 
the name of a Trojan boy, 
whom Jupiter ſo loved ( lay 
the Poets) as hee took 
him up to Heaven, and 
made him his Cup-bearer. 
Hence any boy that is lo- 
ved for carnal abuſe, or is 
hired to be uſed contrary to 
nature, to commit the de- 
reſtable fin of Sodom is 
called a Ganymede 3 an 
Ingle: | 
Garbo (Ital.) a gatbe, 


good faſhion; Alſo a 
ſharp or piquant taſte 3 ap- 


plyed of late to Wine «1 


— — 
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dead ficſh in the body of 


comelineſs, gracefulneſs or 


| 
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Beer, that hasa kind of plea- 
ſing piquantneſs in its re. 
li 


Gargarize ( gargarixo) to 
garble ur waſh the mouth and 
throat. 

Gargariſm 
mus) a liquid potion 
to waſh the mouth and 
throat with, which is not 
ſuffered to go down, but to 
bubble up and down the 
throat. 

Gargantua, great throat. 
Garganta in Spaniſh ſigni- 
fies a throat; It is uſually 
taken for ſome feigned Gi- 
ant or monſter. 


( gargariſ- 


manticus ) belonging to Gara- 
mus a King of Lyb1a. 

Gardmanger (Fr.) a Scl- 
lar or Store-houſe, where 
mear is kept. 

Garniſh or Garniſhment 
(from the Fr. Garnir, i, to 
provide, furniſh, fill with) 
it is commonly taken for a 
ceratin fee or quantity of 
good liquor which priſon- 
ers either give their fellow- 
Priſoners or elſe their Kee- 
pers at their firſt admĩttance 
into priſon. The word pro 
perly fignifies a furniſning, 
ſtocing, or ſupplying, and 
ſometimes a giving of aſſu 
rance. , 

Garniſon(Fr, ſtore of fur - 
nĩture, proviſion, preparation, 

Garrulitp( garrulitas) bab- 
ling, buſie talking, or over- 
much prating. 


| 


Garrulous ( garruloſus ) 
ever 
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ever chatting, full of talk. 
Garter King at Armes, 

the chief of the three Kings 

at Armes , the other are cal- 


led Clarentius and Norroy ; this 


Garter was inſtituted and cre- 
ared by Henry the fifth, Stows 
— pag. 584 See Ha- 
701d. 

Gaſper, one of the three 
Wile men which came from 
the Eaſt to worſhip our Savi- 
our, vulgarly called the three 
Kings of Collen. See Baltha- 
747, It is alſo an uſual Chri- 
nen name amongſt us. 

Gaſtrimpthe. A belly- 
God. 

Gaſtroclite (gaſtroclites) he 
that gets his living by handy - 
craft. | 

Gaſtromancp ( gaſtromantia) 
divinarion by the belly. 

Gaſtrotomp. The Section 
or cutting up of the belly. 

Gaudiloquent ( gaudilo- 


quens) he that ſpeaks with 
| 


—_— 

@awby or Grand dars. In 
the Inns of Court there are 
four of theſe in the yeer, that 
is, one in every Term, viz. 
Aſcenſion day in Eaſter Term, 
Midſummer day in Trinity 
Term, All Saints day in Mi- 
chaelma Term, and Candlemas 
day in Hillary Term; theſe 
four are or lately were no 
days in Court, and on theſe 
days double Commons are 
allowed, and. Muſick former- 
ly on all Saints, and Candle- 
mas day, as the firſt and laſt 
of Chriſtmas. The Etymo- 


ah. Mt. Mt te... th. 
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logy of the word may be ta- 
ken from Judge Gawdy, who 
(as ſome affirm) was the firſt 
inſtituter of thoſe days, or 
rather from gaudium, becauſe 
(to ſay truth) they are days 
of joy, as bringing good cheer 
ro the hungry Students, In 
Colledges they are moſt com- 
monly called gawdy, in Inns 
of Court Grand days, and in 
ſome places they are called 
Coller-days. 
Gavelkind, a cuſtom 
whereby every ſon or heir 
male inherites a portion alike 
in his Anceſtors eſtate, and is 
derived of 
words, gike, eal, cpn, that is, 
given to all the kin, quaff, om- 
nibus Cognatione proximi data 
hereditas, Dodd eridg, Or 
rather from gafel i. ſenſus, 
tributum, penſio, and cpnd 
natura, genus, conditio. | 

Gatwgeour, An Officer 
having Authority to give a 
mark of allowance to 
all Tuns, Hogſheads, Pipes, 
Barrels, Cc. of Wine, Oyl, 
Honey and Butter, befote 
they ought to he ſold, it 
comes from the Fr. Ganger, 
i a Gager or Meaſurer of 
Caske, Ce, Of this Of- 
fice ſee the Stat, 29. Ed. 
3. cap. 8. 


Eazer Fr.) a certain 


Venetian Coyn ſcarce worth 
our ſarthing, alſo a Bill of 


news or a ſhort relation ofthe | 


general occurrences of the 
time, ſorged moſt commonly 


three Saxon 
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[perſed every month inro 
moſt parts of Chriſtendom. 
Cotg. 

Gazul. All .Zgypr, where 
the Nil2 arrives not, is no- 
thing but a whitiſh Sand 
bearing no graſs, but two lit- 
tle weeds called Suhit and Ga- 
z4/, which burnt ro aſhes, 
and conveycd to Venice, make 


che fineft Chriſtal glafſes Sir 
H. Blount in his Levantine 
vovage. 


Gebaltark orGebaltareclcor. 
ruptly called the Screights 
of Gibralter) ſo called from 
Gebal, which in Arabick ſigni- 
fies a Mountain, and Tarec the 
ſon of Abdalla, who having 
tranſported his Barbarians o- 
ver the Streight, ſecured his 
Army with the natural forti- 
fication of the place. 

Gelidity (pies) cold- 
neſs, froſtinels. 

Gelicide ( gelicidium ) a 
froſt. 

Gelid (gelidus cold as ice, 
froſty. p 
Gchenna, Properly ſigni- 
fies a place in a valley, in the 
Tribe of Benjamin, where the 
Iſreelites erected abominable 
Altars, there ſacrificing their 
children in fire to the Idol 
M.loch : notwithſtanding it 
is uſually taken for Hell. 


Bull. 
Gcment{(gemens)groaning, 
amenting. 
Gcminate ( gemino ) to 
double, ro increaſe, 


© Venice „and thence dif-| 


Geminels (Gemini) twins, 


| payrs, match:s, or likes. 

Gemitcs , a kinde of pre- 
cious ſtone , qui veluti candi- 
| das mans inter je complexas ha- 
bet. 

Gemote , the Hundred- 
Court. See Sir Rich. Bakers 
Chronicle, fol. 3 8. 

Gemmated (gemmatus 5 let 
or bedecked with Precious 
ſtones. 
| Gemmeryp, a J- wel houſe 
| or place co keep Gemms in, 
a Cabinet. | 

Gemmikerous ( gemmiſer) 
that bearech or brings preti- 
ous Srones- 

Gemmoſity ( gemmoſetas) 
abundance of Precious ftones. 

Gemony (gemonie ſcale) a 
place in Rome where con- 
demned perſons were caſt 
down by a pair of ſtairs head- 
long into the River Tiber. 
Tacitus, 

Gend, arme (Fr.) a man of 
Armes, a horſeman armed at 
all points, one that ſerves in 
compleat armour, dd on a 
grea: horſe, : 
Genealogy ( genealogies ) 
2 deſcriprion of ones linage, 
ſtock, or pedegree. 
Generative ( generativas ) 
ingendriog, of an ingendting 
faculry or breeding power. 
Generofity ( generoſitas ) 
nobleneſs of minde, gentle- 
manlike courage. 

Geneſis (Gr. ) a genera» 
tion; The firſt Book of Aſo- 
ſes is ſo called in Greek and 
Latine , becauſe it declares 
the Creation and Generation 
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| of all things. In Hebrew 1: 
is bereſchith, i. in principio, and 
took its name from the fir(l 
words of the firſt Chapter of 
the ſaid bock, as do many o- 
ther books of the Old-Tetia- 
ment. Min. 

Genethitacal (gencthliacus) 
perraining to the caſting of 
Nativiries. ; 

Genethlialogp( gencthlralo- 
gia) telling or caſting of Na- 
e1viries, 

Genethliaques. Caſters 
of mens fortunes by the day 
or hout of their birth; or 
. treating of that ſub- 
ject. 
Genial ( genialis) full of 
mirth: pertaining to marri- 
age 3 the marriage- bed was 
of old called the Gerial-bed, 
quaſi Genira]-bed. 

Genttal (genitals) ſerving 
ro engender, or for breed. 

Genitals ( genitale ) the 
| privy members of any thing. 
| Genitibe (genitivas) natu- 
tal, engendring, of an ingen- 
dting faculty, that bath pow- 


er to ingender. 


| Genttoz (Lat.) a Father, a 
beginner, a begetter. 

Gening (Lat.) a good or 
evil Angel, the ſpirit of man, 
nature it ſelf, natural incli 
na: ion. 

Gentilitious ( gentilitius) 

Gentilitial that per- 
tains to à ſtock, an ule or pro- 
perty taken from anceſtors, 
of the ſame kindred. 

Gentil ( gentilis ) among 
dans Jews all were Gentiles, 


— 


. 


| 


| 


that were not of one of the 
twelve Tribes: Now com; 
monly we call them Gentiles, 
char proſeſs not the faith of 
Chritt. 

Gentileſſe (Fr.) Gentry, 
Genrility, Nobili ty. 

Gentiliſm (gent ſiſmus) the 
opinion or belief of the Gen- 
tiles; paganiſm, heatheniſh- 
neſs. 

Gentleman ( generoſus ) 
ſeems ro be compounded of 
two words, theone French 
(gentile,i. honeſſus, vel honeffolo- 
co natus;) the other Saxon 
(mon) as if you would ſay, 
a man well born. The Italian 
follows the very word, calling 
thoſe Gentil homini, whom we 
call Gentlemen. 

Genuflexion ( genufexio ) 
the bowing of the knee. 


ning of ones birth; a kindred, 
ſtock, linage;z a kind or fa- 
(hion, c. alſo a Gender. 
It is alſo a term in Logick; 
and is the firſt of the five 
Predicables 3 When the Pre. 
dicate comprehends the full 
Anſwer to a Queſtion, tis 
called a Species; bur if ir 
onely contains a part, ſo that 
other common conliderations 
are comprebended under it, 
"ris called a Genus. See Mr. 
Whites Peripatetical Inſtitutions 


p.17. 
Geodeſſe (geodaſia) the art 
ol meaſuring Land. 


A Geodeſlian ( geodates) a 


meaſurer of Land. 


Genus (Lat.) the begin- 


— 
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| a deſcription of the earth by 


her parts and their limits, 
Scituations, inhabitants, Ci 
ties, Rivers, ſertility, and ob- 
ſer vable matters, with all o⸗ 
ther things annexed there- 
unto. Heyl. Geographie 
proprium eſt unam (ty continuam 
terram cognitam oſtendere quem. 
admodum ſe habeat naturd (5 
poſitione, Ptolemie. 

Geographer C gergraphus ) 
a deſcriber of the earth 

Geomantie cgcomantia) di- 
vination by points and Cir- 
cles made on the earth, or by 
opꝭning of the earth. 

Geometrp (geometria) an 
Art of due proportion, con- 
fiſting in Lineaments, Form:, 
Diſtances, and Greatneſs. 
There are four Principles 
hereof , to wit, 1 Aprick 
or point, 2 A Line. 3 A 
Superficies or outſide. 4 A 
body. 

It hath properly the name 
from meaſuring the Earth, 
being firſt found cout in 
Set, and was of great e 
ſtimation among the Ancient 
Grecians. 

Geometrician ( geometra / 
one skilful in Geometry. 

Geometrical (geometricas) 
pertaining to Geometry. 

Geoponical cirem the Gr. 
Teo 9 MO) of or belonging 
ro husbandry or Tillage. 
Dr. Br. 

Gcorgiarg, A Sect of per. 


nicious Hereriques , ſo called 


that the Law and Goſpel 
were unprofitable for the at- 
taining heaven, (gc. That he 
was the true Chriſt and Meſſt- 
as, &c, with other ſuch dam- 
nable Teners , he dyed in the 
yecr 1556. Heil 

Alſo a fort of Chriſtians, 
inhabiting a Country called 
Georgia, lying between Col- 
chos, Caucaſus , the Capian 
Sea and Armenia, heretofore 


ſome write) their ſelected 
Patron, but of their ſaid 
Country, ſo named long be- 
fore the time wherein he is 
ſuppoſed to have lived] yet 


Sr. George , the Cappadocian 
Martyr (the ſame whom the 
Knights of the Garter have 
formerly ſo much honoured 
in England ) always carrying 


their Religion, agree with che 


thers they follow the Greci- 


ans ; they have a Metropolitan 
of their own, for their ſpiri. 
tual guide, whom they o- 
hey moſt pun ctually, and who 
hath his ſeat on Mount Sina, in 
che Cloyſter of St. Katherine 
the Virgin Martyr. Sands. 

Geozgick#(georgica)books 
entreativg of the tillage of 
che earch. 

Gerah. An Hebrew weig 


\ 
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they bear much honor to this 


| his image in their Standards, 
(Fc. Theſe in ſome points of 


containing the twentieth paſt | 


} 


| 


| Iberia and Albania, they are ſo | 
— not of St. George ( as 
| 
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Roman Catholiques, but in o- 
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from one David George, born of a Shehle. 
at Delft in Holland, he held Gcrent (gerens) bearing or 
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Sermination (germinatio)) 


a ſpringing or budding. Sir 
1 | 


| Gerene. See Gyron- 

Gertrude or Gartrude ( a 
' womans name) compounded 
of the old Saxon Gar i. All, 
' & trude. i. Tiuth or Troth; for 
d was ſometimes by our An- 
ceſtors indiffetently uſed in- 
ſtead of (th) So that Gertrude 
is as much as Al truth, Ver- 
ſtegan. 

Gerunds of Uerbs ( Ge- 
rundia) a gerenda duplici fignte 
ficatione, nempe activa & paſſiva 
ſub una voce, &c. Myn. 

Geſts (geſta) noble acts 
of Princes or people, exploits. 

G. ſtation ( geſtatio) a bear- 
ing or carrying. Vul. Er. 

To Geſticulate (geſiiculo) 
to uſe much geſture, to make 
ſignes of mirth, alſo to dance 
by meaſures. 

Geſticulation ( geſticulatio) 
2 repreſenting any man by 
countenance, hands or other 
parts of the body. 

Geſtion Cgeſiio) a doing of 
a thing. 

Geules, a term among He- 


cn colour; 


Gewagatwes, trifſes. Sec 


Gugaw, 


(ſo called (as ſome Author: 
affirm) com Gibal Tariff, one 
of the principal Leaders of the 
Moors into Spain) a Straight 
in the Mediterranean Sea 


— 


Germanity ( germanitas N 


ralds, and figaifics a Vermili- 


Gibzaltar or Gebaltarck 


E 


5 


on the North - fide of this 
Straight, was Mount Calpe, on 
the South Mount Abila, on 
which Hercules placed his ſo 
memorized Pillars, with the 
inſcription of Nil Ultra, Hol. 
But fee Gebaltarck, 

Gibboſity ( gibboſitas ) 
crookednels of the back or 
ſhoulders. 

Gibbous (gibber) that hath 
a crocked back, hog- Hacked, 
bunch-backed. Vul, Er. 

Gigantomachp (ei gantoma- 
chia) che fighting or warring 
of Gyants. 

Gigantine ( from Gigas, 
ants ) of or percaining to a 
Gyanr, or as big as a Gyant. 

Gigot (Fr.) 2 minced 
meat mingled with Sewer. 
Min. 

Gilbertines A Religious 
Order begun by one Gilbert at 
Terington and Semfringham in 
Linco'nſbite in England, about 
the ycer of Chriſt 1148. Pol. 
Vir, This Gilbert built 13 
Monaſteries of his Order in 
England; he was Canonized 
by Pope Innocentius the third. 
And commemorarion is made 
of him on the thirteenth of 
October. Nova leg. S. S. Ang. 
fol. 167. 

G ild alia Geld (ſrom the 
Son word (Gildan) i. ſolve. 
re ) ſgnifics a Tribute, or 
ſometime an amercement : 
or thirdly a fraternity or 
company combined rogether 
by Orders and Lawes made 


anong themſclves by the 
Princes Licence. And 
W S 3 G1ldhal 
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Gildhal is conceived to be ſo 
ca lled, there being a ſraterni- 
ry or Commonalty of men 
gathered into one combinati- 
on, ſupporting their common 
charge by a mutual contribu- | 
tion Sce more in Cowel, | 

Gildable. Mr. Camden, 
pag.349, dividing Suffolk into 
three paris , calls the firſt. 
Gildable , becauſe tribute is 
rhence gathered. | 

Gimlet. A piercer to 
broach a veſſel with; ſuch as 
Butlers and Tapſters uſe. | 

Gippon (Fr.) a ſhore coat 
or Caſlock, ſome corrupily 
call it Jump 

Girle. A Row Zuck of 
cwo veers. 

Giromantie (Gr.) divina- 
tion by Circles. 

Giſarmes. An. 13. E. 1. Stat. 
3» Cap. 6. is a kind of weapon. 
Fleta writes it Siſarmes J. 1. 
cap. 24. I take ir, it ought ra- 
ther to be written Biſarmes, a 
double weapon, or a weapon 
with rwo pikes. Min, 

Gifte (Fr.) a bed, couch, 
lodging place to lye on or 
reſt in; hence came the Giffs 
of the Kings Progreſs, chat is, 
a wriring containing the 
names of the houſes or Towns 
where the King or Prince in» 
rended to lye or reſt every 
night through their Progreſs. 

Glacial ( glacta!s) where 
ice is, freezing, cold. 

Glaciate (glacio) to con- 
geal or freeze , to turn to 
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player, a Maſter of Fence, 
Gladiature ( gladiatura ) 
the fear of fighting with 


(word. 


Glandifcrous ( glandifer 
bean, Mil, 

Glandage (Fr.) Maſt, alſo 
Maſtage, the ſeaſon of turning 
hogs into the woods; the 
feeding of hogs by Maſt. 

Glanduloug (glanduloſus ) 
full of kernels, kernelly. 

Glaibe ('Brir.) a weapon 
like a Halberd, a Hook os 


Bill. 


Glandu'oftep, fulneſs of 
kernels. Vul. Er. 

Glaucitate ( glaucito ) to 
cry likea whelp. 

Gicboſttp ( gleboſſtas) ful- 
neſs of clods or turfs. 

A Glcde (Sax. ) a burning 
coal; alſo a Rite ſo called. 

Guſter (chſter) a liquor 
made ſometime with ſodden 
fleſh , ſometime with de- 
coction of herbs or other 
things, which by a Pipe is 
conveyed into the lower 
parts of rhe body. It is 
written, that the uſe hereof 
was farſt learned from a 
bird in Zgype called Ibis, 
much like a Srorke , which 
bird doth often with her 
bill, open her hinder parts, 
when nature of her ſelf doth 
nor expel what is needful. 
Bull. 

Globolſty C globoſttas 

roundneſs like a Globe. 

Globulax. Round, like a 
Globe. Bac. 
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| Giome (glomus) a clue or 
bottom of thread, Rel. 
Med. 
| Glcmcrate { ehmero) to 
|Win und, to ailemble, to 
gath-r or heap roundtogether 
Glomercus ( glomeroſus ) 
rouad as a bottom, warmed 
together. 
Gtoſſato2 (Lat.) a Gloſ- 
fer r Interpreter, one that 


upon a Tex. 

G loſſematical ( gloſemati- 
cus) that makes a Comment 
or Gloſs upon a book or 
Te xr: 

Gloſfographer ( glſſegra- 
phus)he that inter prets ſtrange 
words. 

Glutinate(g/utino)ro glew 
or joyn together. 

Gluttnoty ( gl-tinofetas ) 
gluvineſs, clammineſs. 

Guarity /gnaritas) expe- 
rience, skilſulneſs. 

G nathentcal (Gnathonicus ) 
flattering, deceitful in words; 
ſoothing ones humor to get 
by him. 

To Grathontze, to phy 
che ſrell-feaſt, to flatter. 

G::avity ( mono] activi⸗ 
ty, luſtineſs, quickne 

Gnomical (from Gnoma) 
p r aiving to meaſure. 

Gnoſticks, a Sect of Hee 
reticks (their firſt according 
to the more common opini- 
on, was Carpocras) ſprung a 
bout the yeer of Chriſt one 
hundred twenty and five, in 
time of Pope Tiſtus the 
firſt, and the Emperour A1ri- 


| 


writes a Gloſs or Cemment 
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foul of man to be of Gods 


| 


ſure of any place or Coun- 


1 to their Doctrine, 


an the firſt; they arrcgated 
to themſelves a high degice of 
Skill and knowledge in all 
things, and therefore were 
called Gnoflict , from the 
Greek word uh cognitioz 
they were alſo called Borbori 
te or Borbortani for abomina- 
ble foul practiſes, they had 
among them : tbey beld the 


ſubftance 3 they held two 
Gods, one good, the other 
bad; they denyed the ſu ute 
judgement, (> to gain more 
liberty to their vices, and 


ich other abſurd errors. 
Gnomonick, C gnomonice) | 
the Are of Dyalling 3 con- 
liſting in the knowledge of | 
the ſcituation, lying or mea- | 


try. 
Goetie ( goetia ) rbe black 
Art; diveliſh Magick or 


Witchcraft. 


Gog and Magog. Goe 
by interpretation of the He- 
brew word is tefus, cover- 
ed; and Maga is uncovered. 
In Scripture by Gog and Ma- 
gog are underſtood certain 
Nations, ( ſome Expoſi- 
tors take them to be the A- 
quilonar Scyrhians , Iberians, 
and AO] or Princes 
that with their Nations ſhall 
more fiercely then others con 
cur with Antichriſt in perſe- 
cating the Church of Chriſt. 
Ezechiel 38, 39. Revelation 
20. 8. 

To be à Gog or on Gog, is! 
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Golden number returns to 


place at Hieruſalem on the 
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to be on top of the houſe; 
to be proud or inſolent. 
Gogo a Gogo (Fr.) wich 
full contentment or his belly 
full. - 
Golden number, a number 
which changeth every yeer, 


| by adding one to the Golden 


number of the yeer going 
before, until ir grow as high 
as nineteen, and then the 


one again. For example, 
this yeer 1656 the Golden 
number is four, the next yeer 
therfore it will be five, Cc. 


This Golden number was de. 


viſed to finde our the Fea 
of Eaſter. See Cycle. 
Golden-fleece. The Gold 
in grains, which is found in 
Rivers and purling Brooks, 
they uſcd in ſome parts to 
gather wich the help of 
Sheep skins, that had the 
Wooll on them, Cc. from 
which manner of trying or 
finding gold, the Fable of the 
Golden Fleece was invented, 
which Jaſon and his Argonautes 
ſailed for ro Pontus, which 
was nothing elſe but a Rob. 
bery of the Colchians of that 
gold which they had found 
cut and gathered , with ſuch 
Wooll-zkins. Fir part of 
the Treaſ.ry of Times. 
Golgotha. a Syrian word, 
ſignifying, a place of dead 
mens 5kulls. It was a 


North. ſide of Mcunt Sin, fo 


— 
called, becauſe there lay the | | 
Skulls of offenders put to- 


death. Bull. 
A Golpe ( Span.) ata 


blow ; allo a ſlaſh, Caba- 


la. 

Gomer , a meaſure. among 
the Hebrews, containing of 
ours a Gallon and almoſt a 
Pint. | 
The Iſraelites when they 
were fed from Heaven with 
Manna in the Deſart, fe- 
ceived every one this mea: 
ſure full, for a days allow- 
ance. 

Gomorrhean C from Co- 
morrha) a Sodomite, a Bug 
gerer. 

Gondslot or Gondola 
A Venetian Wherry-boat. 

Gonorrhca (Gr.) a diſ- 
eaſe called the running of 
the Reines; the flux of na- 
tural ſeed of man or woman 
unwittingly. 

Gozdian knot. i. a knot 
Which cannot be looſed : 
The phraſe ariſeth from this 
old ſtory, Gordius ( a King 
of Phrygia Major ) being Tai- 
ſed from the plow to the 
Scepter, placed the ſurni- 
rure of his Wain and Ox- 
en in the Temple of Apollo 
tyed in ſuch a knot, that 
the Monarchy of the world 
was promiſed to him that 


could untye it: which when 


Alexander had long tryed, 
and could not do, he cut it 
with his (word, #Heyl. | 
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Goꝛgon 


* fighting woman. Poets feign 


chere were three ſuch, davgh- | 


tersto King Phorchus , theit 
{ |[|names were Meduſa, Schenio, 
and Euryale. | 
Gourmand (Fr.) a Glot- 
ton, great-eater, a belly- 
God. f 
Go:mandize ( Fr. Gour- ! 
mander ) to ravine, deyourc, 
glut, or gluttonize it. | 
Goſpel ( from the Saxon 
oo] pel ) is compounded 


of God and Spel, the word 
zod among the Saxons fig- 
nifying good, as well as God, 
and no difference being diſ- 
cernable in the writing of 
theſe two words among 
them; unleſs, when tis ta- 
ken for Gcd, it hath an c after 
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So this word Godſpel and 
by Euphony, Goſpel, tignifies 
che word of God; the myſti- 
cal ſpeech , or good ridings , 
delivered firſt by an Angel, 
after by che Evangeliſts, c. 
Dr. Hammond in his Annota- 
tiont. p. 3. N 

Goftymeare or Gofſomo2 
(Sax.) the white and cob- 
web-like exhalations, which 
fly abroad in hot ſunny wea- 
cher. Cbau. 

Gracility (eracilitat) lean. 
neſs. ſmalneſs, ſlenderneſs. 

Goſſip (from the old Sax. 
| ae wo our Chriſtian an- 
ceſtors ( underſtanding a ſpi- 
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(Gr. ) a tertible 


it. (Fpel ) ſeems to fignific 
(word, or myftical ſpeech) a- 
mong the Saxons, as- when 
bizypel Deut. 28.37.) ſig 
nities a hy- word or Proverb, 
or (as it is uſed in the north) 
Apel. Some remains of the 
uſe of this word are ſtill a- 
mong us, as when a Charm, 
carmen, , indifferently 
2 verſe or a word, one or more 
lines of Scripture or others 
wiſe, either ſpoken or writ. 
ten, and hung about ones 
| neck, on defign to drive 2» 
| way a diſeaſe 8 according to 
| the ſuperſtitious beleef and 
practiſe of our anceſtors) is 
ſtill among us called a Spel, 
from the ancient uſe of if, 25 
| in Propertiut. 


* 


( Sunt verba & vices, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 


ritual affinity to grow be- 
tween the Parents and ſuch 
is undertook for the Child at 
Baptiſm ) called each other 
by the name of Godſlb , 


that is, of Kin together 
through God: And the child 
in like manner called ſuch, 
his God=Fathers or God- 
mothers, c. Verſt, 

Graces ( Charites ) three 
Siſters poetically ſuppoſed 
the daughters of Jupiter and 
Venus: they were called Ag- 
laia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne: 


— 


— 


3s 
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The moral was, to cxpreſs 
| the 


which is as much as ro ſay, as 
that they were ſib together, 


. —_—_—_—_— 


| 


pu e e 9 


— 


i 


— 


G L 
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Gildhal is conceived to be ſo 
ca lled, rhere being a fraterni- | 
ry or Commonalty of men 
gatheted into one combinari- | 
on, ſupporting their common 
charge by a mutual contribu- | 
tion Sce more in Cowel. | 
Gildable. Mr. —— | 
29.349, dividing Suffolk into 
— — „calls the firſt 
Gildable, becauſe tribute is 
thence gathered. | 
Gtmlet. A piercer to 
broach a veſſel with; ſuch as 
Butlers and Tapſters uſe. 
Gippon (Fr.) a ſhorc coat 
or Caſlock, ſome corruptly 
call it Jump | 
Girle. A Row Buck of 
two vcers. 
Giromantie (Gr.) divina- 
tion by Cireles. os 
Giſarmes. An.13-E.1.Stat. 
3. Cap.6.isa kind of weapon. 
Fleta writes it Siſarmes |. 1. 
cap.24, I rake ir, it ought ra- 
ther to be written Biſarmes, a 
double weapon, or a weapon 
with rwo pikes. Min, 
Gifte (Fr.) a bed, couch, 
lodging place to lye on or 
reſt in; hence came the Giffs 
of the Kings Progreſs, chat is, 
2 writing . containing the 
names of rhe houſes or Towns 
where the King or Prince in» 
tended to lye or reſt every 
night through their Progreſs. 
Glacial ( glacia!s) where 
ice is, freezing, cold. 


Giaeiate (glacio) to con- 


— 


geal or freeze , to turn to 
ice. 


| 


| Gladigtoz (I v, ) aſword 


2 


— 


player, a Maſter of Fence. 
Gladiature ( gladiatura ) 
the fear of fighting with 
{wyord. | | 
Glandifcrous ( glandifer _) 
bearing Mail. TN 
Glandage (Fr.) Maſt, alſo 
Maſtage, the ſeaſon of turning 
hogs into the woods; the 
feeding of hogs by Maſt. 
Glanduloug (glanduloſus_) 
full of kernels, kernelly. 
Glaibe (Brit.) a weapon 
— a Halberd, a Hook os 
Bill. 
Glandnu/ofttp, fulneſs of 
kernels. Vul. Er. 
Glaucitate ( glancito) to 
cry likea whelp. 
Gicboſkty ( gleboſitas) ſul- 
neſs of clods or turts. 
A Glede 2 a burning 
coal; alſo a Kite ſo called. 
Guſter ( Chfter ) a liquor 
made ſometime With ſodden 
fleſh , ſomerime with de- 
coction of herbs or other 
things , which by a Pipe is 
conveyed into the lower 
parts of the body. It is 
Written, that the uſe hereof 
was firſt learned from a 
bird in Zgype called Ibis, 
much like a Storke , which 
bird doth often with her 
bill, open her hinder parts, 
when nature of her ſelf doth 
not expel what is needfal. 
Bull. 
Globolſty C globoſitas ) 
roundneſs like a Globe. 
Globular. Round, like a 
Globe. Bac. 


Glome 


— 


— 


to the more common opini- 


6 
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—— — 


bottom of thread, Rel. 


Med. 

G lomerate { ehmero) to 
win 1 Lund, to ailemble, to 
gathrr or heap roundtogether 

Glomercus ( glomeroſus ) 
rouad as a bottom, {warmed 
together. 

Gloſſatoz (Lat.) a Gloſ- 
fer vr Interpreter, one that 


upon a Tex', 

Gloſſcmatical ( gloſſemati- 
cus) that makes a Comment 
'or Gloſs upon a book or 
Te xc: 

Gloſfographer ( gloſſogra- 
phus)he that inter prets ſtrange 
| words. 

Glutinate(g/utino)ro glew 
or joya together. 

Glutinofty ( gl-tinofitas ) 
gluineſs, clammineſs. 

Gnarity /gnaritas) expe- 
rience, skilſulneſs. | 

Gnathcnical'(Gnathonicus) 
flattering, deceitful in words; 
ſoorhing ores humor to ger 
by him, 

To Grathontze, to phy 
the ſrell-feaſt, to flatter. 

G::avity ( area? activi⸗ 
ty, luſtineſs, quickneſs, 

Gnomical (from Gnoma ) 
p F aiving to meaſure. 

Gnoſticks, a Sect of Hee 
reticks (their firſt according 


— — 


on, Was Carpocras) ſprung a 
bout the yeer of Chriſt one 
hundred twenty and five, in 


time of Pope Tiſtus the 


|" -Glome (glomus) a clue or 


writes a Gloſs or Ccmment 


— 


—— 


firſt, and the Emperour A1ri- 


——— 


things, and therefore were 


an the firſt; they arrogated 
to themſelves a high degice of 
skill and knowledge in all 


called Gnoflict , from the 
Greek word yas cognitios 
they were alſo called Borbori 
te or Borbor iani for abomina- 
ble foul practiſes, they had 
among them: tbey beld the 


— 


| 


ſure of any place or Coun- 


Lg oi to their Doctrine, 


foul of man to be of Gods 
ſubſtance 3 they held two 
Gods, one good, the other 
bad ; they denyed the ſutute 
judgement, {> to gain more 
liberty to their vices, and 


lk 


ich other abſurd errors. 
Gnomonick, C gnomonice) | 
the Art of Dyalling; con- 
liſting in the knowledge of | 
the (cituation , lying or mea- | 


try. 


Witchcraft. 


ſcur with Antichriſt in perſe- 


Goetie ( goetia ) rbe lack 
Art; diveliſh Magick or 


Gog and Magog. Goe 
by interpretation of the He- 
brew word is tefus, cover- 
ed; and Magrg is uncovered. 
In Scriprure by Gog and Ma- 
gog are underſtood certain 
Nations, ( ſome Expoſi- 
tors take them to be the A» 
quilonar Scythians, Iberians, 
and — or Princes 
that with their Nations ſhall 
more fiercely then others con 


cuting the Church of Chriſt. 
Ezechiel 38, 39. Revelation 
20. 8. 

To be à Gog or on Cog, is! 


| I 4 to 


F — 
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| 


* 
— 


— 


fading gold, the Fable of the 


2 


ſignifying, a place of dead 


„ 
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to be on top of the houſe: 
to be proud or inſolent. 
Gogo a Gogo (Fr.) wich 
full contentment or his belly 
full. - 
Golden number, a number 
which changeth every yeer, 


by adding one to the Golden 


number of the yeer going 
before, until ir grow as high 
as nineteen, and then the 
Golden number returns to 
one again» For example, 
tbis yeer 1636 the Golden 
number is four, the next yeer 


This Golden number was de- 
viſed to finde out the Fea 
of Eaſter. See Cycle. 
Golden-fleece. The Gold 
in grains, which is found in 
Rivers and purling Brooks, 
they uſed in ſome parts to 
gather wich the help of 
Sheep skins, that had the 
Wooll on them, c. from 
which manner of trying or 


therfore ir will be five , 455 


Golden Fleece was invented, 
which Zaſen and his Argonautes 
ſailed for to Pontus, which 
was nothing clſe bur a Rob. 
bery of the Colchians of that 
gold which they had found 
cut and gathered , with ſuch 
Wooll-zkins. Fir# part of 
the Treaſury of Time. 

Solgotha a Syrian word, 


mens - Skulls... Ir was a 
place at #Hiernſalem on the 
Northiſide of Mount S7n, fo 


| 


the Monarchy of the world 


called, becauſe there lay the 
Skulls of offenders put to 
death. Bull. 

A Golpe ( Span.) ata 
blow ; alſo a flaſh, Caba- 
la. 
Gomer , a meaſure. among 
the Hebrews, containing of 
ours a Gallon and almoſt a 
Pint. | 

The Iſraelites when they 
were fed from Heaven with 
Manna in the Deſart, re- 
ccived every one this mea: 
ſure foll, for a days allow- 
ance. 

Gomorrhean ( from Go- 
morrha) a Sodomite, a Bug 
gerer. 

Gondslot or Gondola 
A Venetian Wherry- boat. 

Gonorrhca (Gr.) a diſ- 
eaſe called the running of 
the Reines; the flux of na- 
tural ſeed of man or woman 
unwittingly. y. 

Goꝛzdian knot. i. a knot 
Which cannot be looſed : 
The phraſe ariſeth from this 
old ftory, Gordius ( a King 
of Phrygia Major ) being Tai- 
ſed from the plow to the 
Scepter, placed the ſurni- 
ture of his Wain and Ox- 
en in the Temple of Apollo 
tyed in ſuch a knot, that 


was promiſed to him that 


could untye it: which when 


Alexander had long tryed, 
and could not do, he cut it 
nennen. "oe 


— — 


bergen 


8 
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— 


and Euryale, | 


| tions. p. 3. 


G O 
fighting woman. Poets ſeiga 


tersto King Phorchus , theit 
names were Meduſa, Schento, 


Gourmand (Fr.) a Glot- | 
ron, great-eater, a belly- 
God. 

Gozmandize (Fr. Gour-| 


{ mander ) to ravine, deyourcy 


glut, or gluttonize it. 

Goſpel ( from the Saxon 
zodypel) is compounded 
of God and Spel, the word 
zod among tbe Saxons fig- 


nifying good, as well as God, 
and no difference being diſ- 
cernable in the writing off 
cheſe two words among 
them; unleſs, when tis ta- 
ken for Gcd, it hath an e after 


Poſſi-— 


So this word Godſpel and 
by Euphony, Goſpel, tignifies | 
the werd of God; the myſti- 


| cal ſpeech , or good ridings , 


delivered firſt by an Angel, 
after by the Evangeliſts, c. 
Dr. Hammond in his Annota- 

GofTymeare or Gofſomoz 
(Sak.) the white and cob- 
web- like exhalations, which 
fly abroad in hot ſunny wea- 
ther. Chau. 

Gracility (eracilitat) lean. 
neſs, ſmalneſs, ſlenderneſs. 

Goſſip ( from the old Sax. 
Godſip ) our Chriſtian an- 


—— 4 


ceſtors ( underſtanding a ſpi- 
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' Go2gon ( Gr.) terrible 


there were three ſuch, daugh- | * 


( Sunt verba & vices, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 


' 
_—__ 


(word, or myſtical ſpeech) a- 

mong the Saxons, as- when 

blzrpel Deut. 28.37.) ſig- 

nines a hy- word or Proverb, 

or (as it is uſed in the north) 

{ by-ſpel- Some remains of the 

uſe of this word are till a- 

mong us, as when' a Charm, 
carmen, x ꝙ·-, indifferently 
| 2 verſe or & word, one or more 

lines of Scripture or other- 
wiſe, either ſpoken or writ. 

ten, and hung about ones 

neck, on deſign to drive 2- 
way a diſeaſe ( according to 

the ſuperſtitious beleef and 

practiſe of our anceſtors) is 
ſtill among us called a Spel, 

from the ancient uſe of if, as 

in Propertiut. 


— 


ritual affinity to grow be- 
tween the Parents and ſuch 
as undertook for the Child at 
Baptiſm ) called each other 
by the name of Godflb , 
which is as much as to ſay, as 
that they were ſib together, 
that is, of Kin together 
through God: And the child 
in like manner called ſuch, 
his God-Fathers or God- 
mothers. c. Verſt, | 
Graces ( Charites ) three 


—_—_. 


the daughters of Jupiter and 
Venus: they were called Ag- 
laia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne: 


ir. CSpel) ſeems to fignific | 


Siſters E ſuppoſed 


| 


The moral was, to cxpreſs 


* 1 * 


| 2 the 
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the mutual love, and chear- 
ful converſation , which 
ought to be among friends; 
for they were painted naked, 
to ſignific friendſhip ought to 
be plain without diſſimulati- 
on; {miling and mciry, to 
ſhew, men ſhould do good 
willingly; young, and mai- 
den- like, to teach, freind- 
ſhip ſhould conſiſt in honeſt 
things; and holding hands 
together ina ronnd ring, to 
ſhew a benefit beſtowed, re- 
turns again to the giver. 
Gradual graduale) that 
part of the Maſs which was 
faid or ſung between the E 
piſile and the Goſpel , as a 
grade or ſtep from the firſt to 
the later, ſignifying that the 
profeſſion of a Chriſtian is to 
be aſcending from the Epiſtle 
to the Goſpel, from the doctrin 
of the Prophets and Apoſil: $ 
te Chriſts, from one degree 
of vertue to anorher. 
Gradual Pſalms, are fifteen 
Pſalms fo called, that is, thoſe 
fifreen together from the 118. 
to 133. or from the 120. to 


| cuſtom che Jews obſerved of 
finging them, as they aſcen- 
ded up fifteen ſteps or degrees 
( in Latine gradus) towards 
Solomons Temple, where the 
Levites did praiſe God with 
2 great voyce, 2 Chron. 
20.19. | 
Graduality, that by which 
a thing is conftituted intrin- 
ſecally, in the being Gra- 
dual. 


| 


135. they are ſo called from | 


— 


that hath taken degtee of 
learning in a pnblick Uni- 
verſity. & 
| Gradation ( gradatio) a 
going by degrees, as up 
ſtairs. 
Graminoug ( graminoſus) 
overgrown with graſs. 
GranadtU(granadillo Spa) 
a little Pomegranate , the 
diminutive of granado. 
Grarmo (Span.) a Pome. 
granat, an apple filled with 
delicious grain: z there is alſ+ 
a warlike Engin that being 
filled with Gunpowcer and 
other materials is wont to 
be ſhor out of a wide mou- 
thed peece of Ordinance,and 
is called a Granado, for the 
likeneſs it hath with the o- 
ther Granado in faſhion, and 
being fully ſtuffed as the o- 
ther Granado is, though the 
materials be very differ- 
ent. 


daies. 
Grandebity ( grandevitas} 
great ape, antiquity. 
Grandeza (Span, in Ital. 
Grandezza ) bigneſs, great - 
neſs, largeneſs, magnificence, 
great ſtate. Mr. How. | 
 Grandiloquence ( grandi- 
lquentia ) ſtately eloquence, 
high ſtile. 
Grandiloquent ( grandi- 
loquus that uſeth great words, 
that hath a high ſtile.. 
Grandimonienſers, an or- 
der of religious perſons, be- 


gun by Steven of Avern in 


Aquitane 


"— 


| Grand daps. Sce Gaudy | 


— 


—  —— 


— 
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| Gradvate ( graduatus ) he | 


| 


| der Pope Alexander rhe (c- 
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Aquitene. or Guyen abour the | 
year of our Lord 10676. ons 


cond, and had their title of 
the mountain where their Ab- 
bey ſtood, Pol Vir. 

Grandinons ( grandino- 
ſus ) foll of hail, ſubject to 
hail. 

Granditp ( granditas ) ex- 
ccliive greatneſs, | 

Grand Wergeantte, i; i: 
our Common Law, where 
one holds Lands of the King 
by ſer vice, which he ought 
todo in his own perſan, as 


to bear che Kings banner, or 
his Spear, c. See Littleton: 
tit. Sergeanty, and Cow, tit. 
Chivalrie. : 

Grange C grangia ) is a 
houſe or building, nct one- 
ly where corn is laid up, as 
Barns are, but alſo where 
there be Stables for Horſes , 
Srals for Oxen, and other 
Cattle, Styes for Hogs and o- 
ther things neceflary for Huſ. 
bandry, Lindw. 

. Granito (Ital.) a kind of 
ſpeckled ſtone or marble very 


parts of Italy. 

Graniferous.. ( granifer ) 
that beareth grains or ker: 
nels. bw 

Granivozons ( from Gra» 
mm and wwrane ) that cat- 
eth or devoureth grain or 
corn. V. al, Err. | 
Graphiraf( graphbicus) cun. 
aingly wrought, perfect, ex- 
cellenr. 


common at Milan, and other 


+ little grain or Barly corn. 
Dr. Charl. 

G raſſation ( graſſatio 9 a 
robbing, a killing; an aſſayl- 
ing. 

Grateolent (grateolens) well 
ſayouring „ imeiliog plca- 
ſantly. 3 

GratrficationC gratißcatio. 
a gratifying, or the doing 2 
pleaſure, in lieu of a pleaſure 
done, | 

Gratis (Lat.) freely,with- 
out reward or deſert. 

G ratulate ( gratulor) to re- 
joyce and be glad in ones 
behalf, to thank. 

Grave c Belg.) a Lord or 
Roler. 

Grabeolente ( graveolentia) 
an evil imel, a ſtinking (a- 
vour: 

G raveolent # graveolens ) 
_ hath an ill ſavour or 
mel. 


Gravidity ( gravidites ) | 
| grearnels with child, or with 


young 
G rabid c gravidus ) great 
wirh child or y- ung 
. Gravilegaence ( gravile- 
quentia) a giave ſpeech, or a 
ſpeaking gravely. | 
Grecifm ( ereciſmus) the 
form of ſpeech, or cuftom of 
the Grecians. 
Siek Church differs 
from the Roman Catholick. 
t. Denying the Holy Ghoſt 
to proceed from the Father 
and the 8 2, — 
Purgatory, but praying 
the dend. 3. Belee ving that 


Stannte (dim. of granum) 


. 


holy men enjoy not the pre- 


| 


| 
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ſence 
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-ſurreion. 4. Communica- 
ting in both kinds; but uſing 
leavened bread, and mingling 
warm water with wine, which 
both together they diſtribute 
with a ſpoon. . Receiving chil 
dren of ſeven years old to the 
Sacrament, becauſe then they 
begin to fin, 6. Forbidding 
extream Unction, Confirma- 
tion, and fourth Marriages, 
7. Acmitting none to Or- 
ders, but ſech as are marri. 
ed, and prohibiting marriage 
to them that are actually in 
Orders. 8. Rejecting carved 
Images, but admitting the 
painted. 9 Obſerving four 
Lents in the year. 10. Re- 
puting it nnlawful to faſt on 
Saturdays. So Heylin; But 
others relate the Grecian dif- 
ferences from the Roman Ca. 
tholick other wiſe, as may be 
ſeen in Authors that write of 
them. 


or degree. 
Gregal ( greeals )) of the 
ſame flock or company, com 
mon. | 

_ Gregozian, a Cap of 
has -- 


Gregorian Accompt ſo called 
from Pope Gregory the thir- 
teenth. See Julian Arcompt. 
Sremious (gremioſus ) per- 
taining to the lap or bo- 
ſom. 

hook or by crook, catch 
that catch may, any way. 


ſence of God before the Re- 


| 


Greeſe (gradus ) a ſtair, ſtep | 


Stilliade (Fr.) a broyled | 


meſs, or meat broiled on a 
Grid iron. 


of peace, for Grith is a word 
of the old Angles or Saxons, 
ſignifying peace. Roger Hove» 
den, par. poſter. ſuorum annal. fo. 

6 b. 

4 Brobianiſm c Fr.) ſloven- 
lineſs , unmannerly parts or 
precepts. Cotgr. 

A Groop ( minthorium ) a 
dunging or piſſing place. 

Gromatick ( ęgromaticus9ꝰ 
pertaining to the art of caſt: 
ing our the ground for the 
Quarters, ſortifying the 
Camp, and chuſing places of 
advantage in the field. 

Groteſques C Fr. from the 
Ital. Groteſca)piRures, where- 
inc as pleaſe the Painter) all 
kind of odd things are repre- 
ſented, without any peculiar 
ſence or meaning, but onel 
to pleaſe the eye. Cleavelands 
Poems. 

Grot (from the Ital. Grot- 
ta) a Cave. 

| Grobeling, lying on the 
face. 

Grouppade (Fr.) a certain 
lofry mannage , which muſt 
be beaten with a lively and 
letled meaſure, the turn be- 
ing more wide, and the horſes 
hinder parts more raiſed , 
chen in an ordinary Curvet, 


Cotęr. 

8 rumoſity c grumoſ ta ul · 
neſs of clods or lumps. 
| Gryffen or Gryffon(Gryps) 
a ſtrange Bird (as ſome anciy 
ent Authors affirm) with four 


—— 


feet, 


— 
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Grithbzeach, is a breach 
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feet armed with cruel claws, 
being from the breaſt u 
ward faſhioned like an Eagle 
but of purple colour, with 
red fiery eyes, and whitiſh 
wings, and in the hinder part 
black, made much like a Ly: 
n. This bird neſts in the | Damon; who wondred at 
high mountains, and is excee a ſtrange Marriage, ſpeaking | 
ding hard to be taken, excep | thus. | 


But modern Authors, 
as Aldrovandss , . 
and others ſay there is no 
ſuch animal extant, 
Er; 70. 129. 

Guadiana, a River in 
Spaia which runs 
ground the ſpace of fifteen 
Hence the Spaniards 
brag that chey have a Bridge 
whereon 10000 cattle daily 
feed, Hiſt.of Spain. 

Guaſtalieng, an order of 
rebgious people, conſiſt- 
ing both of men and women, 
and inſtituted the year 1537. 
by the Counteſs of Guaſtala,a 
Mantuan Lady. Cotgr. 

Gubernatoz(Lar. /a Maſter 
of a ſhip, a Guide, a Ru- 


miles: 


Gugaw (from the Hebr. 
Gnugabh) a Jews Harp or 
rifle, for children to play | 

wi th. 

Guerdon (Fr.) recom- 
pence, reward, remunerati- 
on. 
Ouidon (Fr.) a Standard, 


| brings 


Fanguntur jam Grypbes Equis- - 


very young, ſor he will ad- 
venture on any man, and is 
ſo fierce, that he oſten kils 
Elephants: he is moſt enem 
to horſes; for which cau 
Virgil in his eighth Eclog. 


the ſhepheard 


The Gryffins fierce are joyn'd with borſes now. Bul. 


See Ful. 


under 


Auguſt. 


throat. 


— — —B — 


Arms ſerve; 
bears its 
Gules. 


Enſign or Banner, under 
which a Troop of men of 
alſo he that 


See Geules. 

Gule , or Tule of Anguff, 
may come perhaps from the 
Br, @wwil. i. feſtum, or from 
the Lat. jubilum ) 
day of Auguſt, called in 
old Almanacks Sr. Peter ad- 
vincula, or in our latter Al- | 
| manacks, Lammas day. And 
| A.27, E. 3. Stat. 3. cap vinco. 
' Fitzha, nat. br. fo.62.1. called | 
| Gule of Auguſt, alias Goule de 

Plowd. caſu Mines, 
fo. 3 16. b. It is the very day 
of St, Peter ad vincula, which 
was wont and is ſtill, within 
the limits of the Roman Ca · 
tholick Church, celebrated 
upon the very Calends of Au- 
guſt. It is by ſome conjectured 
that Gule comes of the Latin 
(Gula) or the Fr. (Gueule) the 
The reaton of rhis 
conjecture is in Durands ratio- 
[nal divinor, I. 7- ca. de feſio 
: | S. Petri 


the firſt 


„ 


| 
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S. Petri ad vincula, who faith , 
That one Quirinus a Tribune, 
having 2 daughter who had a 
diſeaſe in her throat, went to 
Alexander then Pope of Rome, 
the ſixth from St. Peter, and 
deſired of him to borrow or 
| fee the chains that Sr. Peter 
was chained with under Nero: 
which requeſt obtained, his 
{ ſaid daughrer kiſſing the laid 
Chain, was cured of her diſ- 
eaſe, and Quirinus, with his 
family were baptized. Tunc 
dictus Alexander Papa ( faith 
| Durand) hoc feftum in Calen- | 
| dis Auguſt celebrandum inſti- | 
| uit, & in honorem beati Pe- 
trĩ Eccleſiam in urbe fabricavit, 
ubi vincula ipſa repoſtett, 4d 
vuncula nominavit, & Calendis 
1 Anguſtt dedscavit. In qua feffi- 
1 vitate, pepulus illic ipſa vincula 
hodie oſculatur. So that this 
day being before called onely 
the Calends of Auguſt, was up 
on this occafion afterwards 
tearmed indifferently, either 
of the inftrument that 
wrought this miracle, St. 
| Peters day ad vincula , or of 
that part of the Maiden, 
whereon the miracle was 
vrrought, the Gule 4 Auguſt. 
Com. See Lammas day. 
@uloſity ( guloſtt ) glut- 
tony. 

Gulph (nus) is a part of 
| the Sea, iaſinuating & embo- 
ſoming it ſelf within the land, 
or between two ſeveral lands; 


As the Gulph of Venice, the 


5525 Mexicanus, Vermili- 


4 — — — — 3 — 
1 


Perfian Gulph , the Red Sea, \ 


| taining to a drop, full of 


| rory, Caſanæus de couſuetud. 


—— 


| us, Gangeticus. Compl, Gent. 


pounded of Gult. 7, noa, and | 


' which is given for ſafe con- 


turning it to the outſide, chen 
ons "bs 


Gurgitate ( gurgito) to 
ſwallow,or devoure, 

Gurgiti be (gurgiti uns) be» 
longing to a Gulph, or 
ſtream. 


Guttulous ( guttoſus ) per- 


drops. 

Guſt (guſtas) the fence of 
taſting, a taſte. 

Guttural ( from Guttur ) 
pertaiuing to the throat. 
Mr. How. | 

Gulthait, ſeems to be com- | 


wit, a termination of words 
in the Saxon tongue, ſigni- 
fying nothing in it ſelf, but 
as dome or hood, Chriſtendome, 


childhood, man hood, c. Others | 


ay, and it is true, that wit 
ſignifies blame or reprehenſion, 
Gultwit ( as Saxon in his des 
(criprion of England, ca. 11. 
interprets it) is an amends for 
treſpaſs. Cow. 
Gupdage(guidagium )is that 


— 


duct through a ſtrange terriĩ - 


Burgun. pag. 119. whoſe words 
ate theſe. Eſt Guidagium quod 
datur alicui, ut tut d conducatur 
per loca alter ius. 
Guzes, The ball of the 
eye, tei m in Heraldry. 
Gyges Ring(Gyges was King 
of Lydia) and his Ring ſaid to 
have this property, that being 
on the finger and turned. to 
the inſide of the hand, the 
wearer went inviſible 3 but 


— C 
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he was viſible again,as before 
Plat. in lib. de Repub.will tell 
you how Gyzes came by this 
Ring. 

Gpmnaſe ( gymnafum ) a 
place of all kind of exerciſe, 
cither of body or mind, a 
School, a College, or Hall in 
an Univerſity. 

Grmnaſtick (eymnaſticus) 
belonging to the place of 
wreſtling. 

Gymnaſticks, books treating 
of _— | 

maadtrch mnaſiar- 
cha) the head Maſter o the 
place where Champions did 
exere iſe, alſo the head Maſter 
of a School. 

@ymnoſophiſts ( gymnoſo- 
phifte, from gymnes, naked, 
and ſophifle , wiſe ) certain 
Philoſophers in India that 
went alwaies naked, and li- 
ved ſolitary in woods and de- 
farts, feeding on hearbs, the 


. | firſt beginner of which Sect 


was ( as St. Mierame reports, 


| Cont. Jovinian.) called Bud- 


das. Theſe Gymnoſophiſts were 
ro the Indians, as the Druides 
to the Brittans, and are called 
by the Indians, Brachmans. See 
Brachmaas. 

Strabo writes, that there 
were two kinds of Gymnoſo- 
phiſts, one dwelling in De- 
ſarts, Ce. termed Hermanes ; 
The other fort frequented 
Kings Cours, Cities, Cc. and 
were called Brechmans. 

Gpnecocraty or Gpno= 
cratie, feminine Rule or Aw 
thority, the Goyernment of a 
w a an. 


| Gvyplation ( cane) a 
plaiſtering, or pargetting. 

Gyre (ont) a circuit 
or compaſs, a caricie 3, a 
bound or end of a courſe or 
race. 


G pration (gyratio) a rurn- 


ing about, or dizzineſs. Mr. 
Roſs. 

Gpron (Fr.) a Geron, a 
term in blazonry, and figni- 
fies half a Cube or quarter in 
an Eſcoucheon, cur off by an 
oblique or diagonal line 
;hus El. of Ar 


H 


Abeas Cozpus, is 3 
wrir, which a man, in- 
dicted of ſome treſpaſs before 
Juſtices of Peace, or in a 
Court of any Franchize, and 


| upon his apprehenſion being 


laid in priſon for the ſame, 


Bench, thereby to remove 
himſelf thirher at his own 
coſts, and ro anſwer the 
Cauſe there, c. Fitz. nat. br. 
fo. 2 50. h. See more of this, 
and of Habeas Corpora, in 
cowel. 


Habergion or Haubergi- 


Jon Fr. the diminutive of 


Haubert ) 2 little coat of Mail, 
or onely ſleeves and Gorget 
of Mail. 


ture, Rev. 9-9, 


may have our of the Upper 


1 
{ 


Iris uſed in ſts 
Habi- 
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Habilitation, a making of 
one able or capable. Bac: 

Habillement ( Fc. ) appa- 
tel, cloathing, array, at- 
tire 3 Alſo Armor or Har- 
neſs. 

Habit ( habits } the out- 
ward attire of the body, 
whereby one perſon is di- 
ſtingui from another ; 
as the Habit of a Gentle- 
man is different from that 
of a Merchant, and the ha 
bit of a Handy-crafrs man 
from both. Sometime it fog 
nifies a quality in the body or 
mind, not natural, bur gor- 
ten by long cuſtom or infu- 
| ſed by God : As an Orator 
ſtill exerciſed in making O- 
rations , hath gotten a ha- 
bir of eloquent ſpeaking. 
And the holy Apoſtles had 


a habit to underſtand and 


ſpeak languages without ſtu- 
dy. Bull. 


- Habitable ( habitabilzs ) 


thar may be inhabited or- 


dwelt in. 


Habitacle ( babitaculum) 2 


dwelling place, or habitati- 
On. | 
Habitual (habit) grown 
to a habit by long cuſtom, 
cuſtomary. 
- Habitude C habitudo)) the 
habit, ſtate, or diſpoſiti- 
5 of the body, cuſtom, 


u 
Hach, Hachis or Hachee 
(Fr.) a diſh made ordina- 
rily of cold meat cut in 
| licrle peeces, and ſtewed or 


bojled on a Chaffing diſh, | 


— 
„ r 


| 


Orange pils. Cotg. 
Hagard (C Fr,) wilde, 


Hagiogtapher ( hagiogra- 
phus ) he that writes holy 
things. S.Wa Ra. 

A Hagard Faulcen, a Faul- 
con that preyed for her ſelf 
before ſhe was taken. Set 


_|Ramage. 


Haile to pou, or all Hait| 


to Poll, 2 Saxon word, 4b 
all i. omnis, and heile. i. ſani . 
ta vel ſalus, and fo is af 
much 25,40 bealth to you. Min. 

Halcron (Gr.) a kind 
of ſmall bird called by ſome 
a Kingsfiſner, which breeds 
on the Sea ſhoar about rhe 
. winter ſolſtice, which time 
being about fourteen dajes, 
there is no rempeſt or ſtorms. 
Hence tis we call peaceable 


or quiet times, Halcyon or 


' Halcyonian daies. Two no- 
table properties are obſerved 
in the neſt of this bird,which 
'ſhe makes with the foam of 


the Architecture of it is ſo 
ſtrong, ſo durable, that it can- 
not be broken, nor cut, even 
, with the violent ſtroak of 
iron. | 

| The ſecond, That it is ſo 
i proportioned to the bird, 
s if it were ſewed to her 


body, in ſuch manner 25 


no creature can there- 
in be received, bur the Ar- 


'chireR himſelf. C aufſinus, See 
| | more 


_— 


with crums of bread, Wine, 
Vinegar, ſliced Nucmeg, and | 


ſtrange, froward , unſocia- | 
ble. f 


the Sea ; The firſt is, That 


| 


| 
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Halievticks ( halientica ) 
books treating of fiſhes or 
fiſhing, whereof Oppianus 


wrote five, 
Hallographie (Gr.) a de- 


| ſcriprion of the Sea. 


Dallage(Fr.)che Toll that 
is due to the Lord of a Fair 
or Market, for ſuch com- 
modities as are vended in the 
Common. Hall of the place. 
Cotgr. 

A Fee due for clodthes 
brought for ſale to Blackwe'- 
Hall in London; Cokę. vol. 9. fol. 
62. b. 

;  Halletniab. See Allelue 
jah. 

Mallucination(Hallacinatio) 
2 being miſtaken, or deciev- 
ed in judgement, an error 
of opinion, a blindneſs of 
ſaich Dr. 
Brown) be aboliſhed , ir is 
called Cecitgs or blindneſs ; 


if depraved, and receive irs | 
objects erroneouſly, Hlalucina 


tion, & c. p. i 53. 

| Halfer(balperixs ) he that 
bales & draws a Sbip or Barge 
along the River by a Rope or 
Hal ſer Min. 

Halme (culm us) the ſtem 
or ſtalk of the corn from the 
root to the ear. 

Halpmote alias Healge- 
mot is a Court Baron. Man- 
wood part. 1. of his Forreſt 


logy is che meetiog of the 
Tenants of one Hall or 


| Mann ofs 


— — 


more in Pul.Err, p 18, and. 


Laws, p. 111. and the Erytho-| 


circle about the Stars, but e- 


ſpecially about the Moon. 


Lo, Bac. uſeth it in his New 


Atlantis. 


Halt, or to make an halt, is 
2 term of War, and comes 
from the Fr, faire halte i. to 
op, ſtay, or make a ſtand 

1 
trads ( hamadryades) 

Nymphs of the woods. 

Hammes of a Horſe · Col- 


of wood, made of purpoſe 
eo Compaſs the Horſe· Collar 
to keep it cloſe tõ che neck; 
and may well come of the 
Dutch Bamme, or Dame, i. 
poples, the Hamme of che 
Leg; becauſe thoſe Hames 
are Crooked , and bow juſt 
like the Hams of the Legs. 
Min. or rather from the Litis 
hamus a hook, +. 


ing as much as a Port or 


is uſed, Anno 27, H. 6. 


der of ; 
fleſh being firſt raken off. 


Paris ) combi 


| 
——_— 
Halos or Halo ( Gr.) « | 


lar, are two crooked peeces | 


Hambles, is FA plural of 
the French ( bable) lignify- | 


ven of the Sea. This word 
„ 

| Hamkin, A pudding made 
upon tbebones of a ſhoul- 
utron , all che 


Hanſe ( Fr.) a Com- 
pany, Society , or Cor- 
Merchan 


' 


3 


poration of erehaati 
( for fo it ſignifies in the 
Book of the Ordornagces of | 


"homan 
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kingdom. This ſociety Was, 
and in part yer is indued with 
many large Priviledges of 
Princes, reſpectively within 
tbeir Territories. Ic bac 
four Principal ſcats or Sta 
ples; where the Almain or 
Dutch Merchants, being the 
erectors of it, bad an eſpe- 
cial houſe, one of which was 
here in London, called G11d- 
halda Teutonicorum, or in our 
common language the Steel- 
yard. Bur in Germany we 
read of ſeyenty two Hanſe 
Towns , as Lubeck, Ham- 
bourg, Magdenbourg, (rc. Sec 
more of. this in Ortelius in 
the Index of his additament 
to his Theater, verbo Ancia- 
tici. 

Mandkal, Is four inches by 
the Standard. Au. 33. H. 8. 
ca. 


5. | 
Hanſel (from the Brit: 
tiſn Honlel ) he that beſtows 


the firſt money with a 
T:adeſ-man, in the morning 
of a Fair or Market, it ſaid 
to give him handſel. 

HanEen-kelder, is in 
Dutch as much as Jack in 
the Cellar; And by meta- 
phor it is taken for the 
childe in, a womans bel» 


iy. 
_ Hanffatick, belonging to, 
or free of the Hanſe Towns, or 
Hanſe Merchants, Luſtra- 
Lud. 

Haphartlee, a courſe Co- 


verlet for a bed. 


Haque, is a Hand-gun of | 


long, An.33.H.8.ca.6. and 
4. 2. and 3.E.6 ca. 14. There 
is alſo the half Haque ot Demi- 
Ha ue. 


| 


| 


Haquebut ( Fr.) the ſame 
with Harquebuſe, a Calee- 
ver. A. 2, & 3. E. 6. as 
14. 2 An. 4, & 3. Ph. (GT Ma. 
ca 2. 

Harange (Fr.Harangue) an 


Speech. Bac, 

Haracana ) (perhaps from 

or the Spa. Aran- 

Hero=cane ) car) to weed 
up or pull up by the roots,an 
impetuous kind of tempeſt 
or Whirlewind, happening 
in the Indies, and thoſe far 
Countries, it comes With 
ſuch violence that ic cver- 
turns trees by the roots, 
blows down honſes, (9c. and 
continues ſometimes thirry 
dayes 3 Marriners and Sea- 
men ftand in great fear of 
ir at Sea; for ir infallibly 
wrecks their ſhips, : Mr, 
How: ſayes, The Devil ap. 
pears ofien to the Pagans 
ia theſe Harancanes. Mr. 
Herb. ſaies it happens in 
ſome Countries but once in 
nine years. 

Hartant , A term 
Herauldry , when a fiſh 
is painted ſtanding up- 
right. 

Haraſſe ( Fr: Haraſſer) 
to tire or toyl out, to ſpend 
or weaken, weary, or wear 
out; alſo ro vex, diſquiet, 


about three quarters of a yard 


| 


c. 


Þariots See Heriot. 


— 


Harſola- | 


Otation, Declaration, or ſct | 
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Martolatton (harzolatio) a 
fore. telling or South-ſay- 
ing. 

Harmonical (barmonicus) 
melodious,harmonious,muſl - 
cal, proportionare 

Harold (Ital. Heral- 
Heralt or > do, Fr, He- 
Herald raaſt, vel qua- 
ſi herus altus, a high Maſter) 
with us it ſignifies an Of 
ficer at Arms, whoſe ſuncti- 
on is to denounce War, 
to proclaim Peace, or to 
be employed by the King 
in Martial Meſſages or other 
buſineſles. Their Office 
wich us is deſcribed by Po- 
lydore lib. 19. thus, Habent 
inſuper apparitores miniſtros, 
quos Heraldos dicunt; quorum 
præfectus Armorum Rex vocita- 
tur. Hi belli & pacis nuncii, 
Ducibus , Gomitibuſque 4 Re- 
ge fats, inſignia aptant, ac eo- 
rum fanera curant. They be 
the Judges and Examiners 
of Genrlemens armes, mar- 
fhal all the ſolemnities at the 
Coronations of Princes, ma- 


like. There is alſo one and the | 
ſame uſe of them with us, ind 
with the French Nation. See 
Lupanus cap. Heraldi. With us 
the three chief, are called 

Kings at Arms; and of them 
Garter is the principal, inſti- 
tuted and creared by Henry 
che fifth. Srowes Annals, p 

584. whoſe Office is to at- 
tend the Knights of the Gar- 
ter at their ſolemnities, and 
to marſhal the Funerals of 


| 


Pre 


nage Combats, and ſrch 


I 


all the Nobilicy. And in Plow. 
caſ. Reneger and Fogoſſa, is 
found that Edw. 4. granted the 
Office of the King of Heralds 
to one Garter, cum feudis ( 
proficuis ab antiq. Cc. fo. 12. b. 
The next is Clarentius, or- 
dained by Ed. 4, for he attain- 
ing the Dukedom of Clarence 
by the death of George his bro- 
ther, whom he put to death 
for aſpiring the Crown, made 
the Herald, which properly 
belonged to che Duke of Cla- 
rence, a King at Arms, and 
called him Clarentius 3 His 
Office is ro marſhal and diſs 
poſe the Funerals of Knights, 
Eſquiers, c. through the 
Realm on the South fide of 
Trent. The third is Norroy or 
NVorthroy; whoſe Office is the 
(ame on the North fide of 
Trent, as that of Clarentius on 
the South, as may well ap- 
pear by his name, ſigniſying 
the Northern King, or King of 
the North parts. Beſides theſe 
thete be fix others, properly 
called Heralds, according to 
their original, as they were 
created to attend Dukes, c. 
in Marſhal Kxecutions; (vix.) 
Tork, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Rich- 
mond, Cheſter, Windſor. Laſtly, 
There be four ochers called 


Marſhals or Purſuivants at | 


Arms reckoned aftera fort in 
the number of Heralds, and 
commonly ſucceed in | 
place of the Heralds, as they 
die, or ate preferred, and thoſe 
are Blew . mantle, Ronge croſs, 
Rougedragon, & Perculls, Min. 
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Fern in his Glory of Gencro | 
fity(p. t 5.) ſays Herald is com- 
poſed of theſe two Dutch 
words Heer and auld, which 
is as much as to ſay, an old 
Lord, or an ancient Sir. 

But Verſtegan ſays that He. 
ralt comes from the ancient 
Teutonick Mere⸗ healt, and 
ſignifies the Champion of the 
Army , or 4 moſt couragious 
perſon. p. 251. Mr. Stow in 
his Annals, p. 12. derives it 
from Hero. 

Harlet , Metonymical 
ly from Arletta or Harlo+ 
tha, Concubine to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, on whom 


the Duke begar Willem the 


Hence tis we uſually ap- 
ply the name of Harpyes to 
avaricious, griping md 
rious men. 


Marpocrates, the God of 
ſilence. 


Mart is a Stag of ſive years 
old compleat. Man wood part. 
ſecunda of his Forreſt Laws, 
ca. 4. num. 5. which he hath 


aut of Budeus de Philologia 


m. 2. And if the King or 
geen hunt him, and he 


eſcape alive, then after 


ward he is called a Hart 


Reyal, And if the beaſt by 


| 


the King or Queens hunt-: 


ing be chaſed out of the 


Triſtius haud illis monſtrum nec ſævior ua 
Peſtis & ira Deum, Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis: 
Virginei volucrum vultus, fediſſima ventris 
Ingluvies, unceqz manus, & pallida ſemper 
Org fame. Virg. 3. An. 


| Baſtard Conqueror, and King 
of England; In ſpight to 
whom, and diſgrace ro his 


all Whores, Harlots, a word 
yet in uſe among us. 
Cam. | 
Harppcs (harpye ) mon- 


which Poets faign to have: 
had womens faces, hands 
armed with Talons, and Bel- 
lies full of o:dure z where- 
with they inſe&ed all meat 
they rouched 3 They lived | 
in Stymphalis a lake of Ar- 
cadia, and were named Aello, 
Ocypete, Celenꝰ, and Thyella. 


Mail. 


Thus the Poet. 


Foreſt, and fo eſcape J 


made in the places therea | 
bout, That in regard of the 
paſtime the beaſt hath ſhews 
ed the King or Queen, none 
ſhall hurt him or hinder 


Hart Royal proclaimed. 
Hatches or Scut les of a 
Ship, are the Overtures or 
Trap-doors , whereat things 
are let down into the hold. 
Haubcrgeon (Fr.) the 
diminutive of Haubert. i. 2 
coat of Mail) a little coat of 


Bau fible 


* — * 


Proclamation is commonly 


him ſrom returning to the 
Foreſt, and then he is 2 


Mother, the Engliſh called 1 | 


ſtrous aud ravenous birds, | 
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Haube ( Hauſibilis) that 


may be drawn or empti 


. led. 


Haw (unęuis) a diſeaſe in 
the eyes, ſo called. 

DHawkers, Are certain de- 
ceicful fellows, that go from 
place to place buying and 
ſelling Braſs, Pewrer, and 
other Merchandize , that 
ought to be uttered in c- 
pen Marker.- The Appel 
lation ſtems to grow from 
their Uncertain wandring , 
like thoſe that with Hawks 
their Game where 
they can finde ir. You 
have the word, An 25. H.8. 
ca.6. and Anno 33- ejaſdem, 
ca. 4. 

Thoſe people which go 
up and down the ſtreets 
crying News-books, and ſel. 
ling them by retail, are alſo 
ca ed Hawkersz; And thoſe 
women that ſell them by 
whole-ſale from the Preſs, 


are called Mercury Wo- 


men. 
Hapboot, ſeems to be com- 
pounded of Map, i. ſepes) 
and bote, i. compenſat io) the 
former is French, the ſecond 
Saxon, It is uſed in our 
Common Law for à permiſ- 
ſion to take thorns and 
frith, to make or repair hed- 
ges. Com. 
Hayward alizs Habbard, 
ſeems to be compounded of 
two French words, hayt,'.7 
ſepes, a hedge and (Garde, i. 


cuſtodia) it ſigniſies wich us, 


n 


— 


|; 


| 


| 


turia, and: in his. Treatife 


one that keeps the common 
Herd of the Town; And the 
reaſon may be, becauſe one 
part of his Office, is to look 
char they neither break nor | 
crop the hedges of incloſed 
grounds. It may likewiſe 
come ſrom the German word 
Herd. i. armentum ) and 
Bewarren. i. cuſt dircz ) he 
is a (worn Officer in: the 
{ ords Court, and the form 
of his oach you may ſee in 
12 fol. 46. 

Headbozodo is compoun · 
ded of two words ( Heoſed i. 
caput ) and Wozhe. i. pig- 
rus) it ſignifies him that is 
chief of the Frank pledge. 
And him that had the prin. 
cipal Government of them | 
within bis own pledge. 
And as he waz called Head= 
bozo, ſo was he alſo called, 
Burowhead , Thirdbozow . 
Burſhoulder , Tithingman | 
Ehiek piedge or Burrow- 
Glider. according to the 
diverſity of ſpeech in divers 
places. Of this ſee Mr. Lam- 
bert in his explication of 
Saxon words, Herbe Cen- 


8 ſtable. 9 . 


fda) 
ren. A week, orfeven years, | 


of Conſtables, and Smith 
de Repub. Angl. JI. 2. ca 
22. Ir now ſignifies Con- 


Hebdoma de ( .hebdoma- 


the number of ſe- 
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ſeven months or ages, Vul. 
Eyr. . 
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ple which came of Heber, the 


| Famiiy the ancient language 
of the world called Hebrew 


that beareth Lyy. 
|. Heitira, or vear of deli- 


H E 


H E E 


Hebetude (bebetuds) dul- 
neſs, bluntneis. 
Mebꝛews, ſignifies the peo- 


fourth trom Shem, in wh. ſc 


from his name, continued; 

And about the birth of his 
Son happened that diviſion 
in the reſt of the Languiges oſ 
the world, whereof he was 
called Peleg or Phaleg, i. di- 
viſion, See Gen. 11. 18. il. 
ſans Dif. 

' Hecatomb ( hecatembe ) a 
Sacrifice wherein wete killed 
an hundred beafts. 

Deck, Is the name of an 
Engin ro take fiſh in the Ri- 
ver Owſe by York, A. 23. H. 8. 
ca. 18. 

Hectick ( hefice) a fea- 
ver inflaming the hearr, and 
ſoundeſt part of the body. 

Ded?ral ( hederalis) of or 
pertaining to Ivy; the He- 
deral Crown or Garland was 
given ro Poets, and excellent 
Mufirians,. Fern. 27. 33. 

Hederif:roug ( hederifer ) 


verance:, the Epxch of the 
Turks, their account of time, 
which ſome. call the Hagaren 
accompt. 5 
It fell but 16 July, An. 622 
of the incarnation; from 
whence hey reckon their 
years: See Epache. £23 


a falſe Prophet called Helche- 


ved, begins to appear. 


in the time of Pope Fabian 
che firſt : theſe men did alto; 
gether reprove the Apoſtle 
Se Paul, renewing the er- 
rors of cCerinthus , Ebjon and 
the Naxarians, ſaying ic was 
no fin to deny Feſt Chriſt in 
the time of perſecution, Cc. 
Euſeb. in biſtor. Eccleſ. J. 6. 
ca. 28. Nicephorus in lib. 5. ca. 


ſroth and filth of ſilver; the 
droſs and ſcum of that metal. 


Pliny. 
Deliacal ( heliacus) belongs 
ing to the Sun. The 


Heliacal emerfion of a ſtar 
| we term that, when a Star, 
which before, for the vicini- 
ty of the Sun, was nor viſi- 
ble, being further remo« 
Vul. 
Erre2 24. 

Helical (belicus) pertain- 
ing to the ſign, Which is 


Wain. . I 
Helicon, a hill of Phocy 


not far from Parnaſſus, and 
| much of the: ſame bigneſs,| | 
conſecrated to Apollo ard the 


Muſes. Hence 


ſaus ) di vulged their heteſie 


WY 


— A I— 


that hilL 


Helleboze (.heleborum ) an 


heatb whereof there be two 


Hebotrope? ( beliotropi- 
Heliotroppſ um) the 


24 | 
DHcicyſm ( helcyſna ) the 


OP RL 


called Vrſa Major, cr Charls|F 


Heliconian, pertaining to 


kinds, the one called Bears- 
foot, the other called Neeſ-|þ 
| — fot the Fren- 
e TH 

Helcheſaiteg (ſo named ef 


bearb Turnſole or Water- 
| wort, 


6 


FE WE - 


HE | 


worr, allo a precious ſtone 
mentioned in Pliny, and fo 
called from the Greek, be- 
cauſe being put inro a veſſel 
of water, it will ſeem to turn 
the rayes of the Sun into the 
colour oſ blood. Rid. 

Heliotropian, pertaining 
to that heath or ſtone, 

Helilpherical (Gr.) round 
as the Sun 

Helioſcopꝝy, from the 
Greek O Sol, and 540775, 
meta, and lo may ſtand for the 
furcheſt point of the Suns 
courſe, in his aſcenſion or 
deſcenſion; alſo a kind of 
Spurge rrec or Plant. 

Helleniſm. See 
ciſm. 

Hellenize (from helenes) to 

lay the Grecian. 

Belieniſtical, pertaining 
to Greece, or the Grecians. 
Greg. 

Helleſpont ( Hell:ſpontus ) 
the narrow Sra by Conſtan- 
tinople, dividing Europe from 
Aſia, betwixt Propntis and 
the Agean Sea; ir is now | 
called Brachium Sandi Ce- 
orgii. | 

Heluation (heluatio) a de- 
vouring gluttony. | 

Helme of che Rudder of 
2 ſhip, is a handle of wood, 
put on the Rudder for a man 
ro govern the ſame , and 
direct the ſhip; which may 
be ſo called of Helm or Hel. 
met; For as a Helmet ſaves 
the head, ſo does that by 
mans directing it, keep the 
ſhip under ſail from running 


Cre 


— 
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| Coter, 


on Rocks,and other like dan- 
gers; or rather as a Helmet is 
the top peece for the head 
of the Armor, ſo is the Helm 
the top of the Stern or Rud- 
der. And in French Heaume 
one word ſignifies both, 
Min. 

Helbetian, of or pertain- 
ing to Switzerland; other- 
wiſe called Helvetia. 

Hemtrobaptiſt ( bemero- 
baptiſta) one that would 
be baptized every day. Dip- 
pers dipt. 

Hemerologe ( hemerologi- 
um) a Kalendar or Regiſter 
| declaring what is done cvery 


| 


| day, a Day-book. 


Hemi (Gr.) half: a word | 
uſed orcly in Compoſition , | 
as, 

H emicade (hemjcadium ) a 
half Hogſhead. 

Hemicircular , balſe 
round. 

Dcmicranick F hemicra- 
nicus) ſubject to the fick- 
neſs called Megrim or Hemi- 
Crain. See Megrime. 

Hemicycle (hemicyclus) an 
half circle, an half round 
chair. | | 

Hemiplexy ( hemiplexia ) 
the palſie in the half of the 
body, 

Hemiſphere ( hemiſpberiym) 
half the compaſs of the viſible 
heavens. WES. 

Hemiſtick (hemiſtichium ) 
half a verſe. | 
| . Hemozthagy ( Gr.) an 
abundant Flnx bf blood. 


T 4 


Hench- 


| 


16. Of Mercia. 7. Of the 
| Eaſt Angles. Of which you 
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cr Heinſman, 
Pr gr == . 
fying a Domeſtiek or one 
of a. family; It is uſed with | 
us for one that runs on 
foot, attending on 2 per- 
ſon of honor. In. 3. Edw. 4. | 
ca 5. An.24. H8.ca-13. from 
hence comes out word bine 
- binde,a ſervant for husban- 
r 
' Bepaticgl ( hepatarius ) 
Hepatarſan F of or pertain- 
ing to the Liver. 
iques, obſtructions of 
the Liver, or books tteating 
r 
Hepta (Gr.] Septem, ſeven; 
Hence. | | 
eptagon (Gr. that 
back — angles 2 cor - | 
MR 
Heptagonal, pertaining to 
a Heptagon. .- 825 
Heptaphorp ( heptapho; 
nia) the having of ſeven 
ſounds... i: : 
Heptatchy ( heptarchia ) 
a kind of Government, 
where ſeven rule ;_ As in Eng- 
land when there were ſeven 
Kings (viz.) Firſt, The King 
of Kent, 2, Of the South- 
Sqxins, 3. Of the Weff 
Saxons, 4. Of the Eaſt Sax- 
ons... 5. Of Northumberland. 


may: read more in Sir Rich- 
ard Bakers Chronicle, fol. 
6aady, | 
Herald, Yerale. See Ma- 
rell. A 


| Mount Abila , 


Herbage ( Fr.) ſignifies 
in our Cdmmon Law the 
fruirof the earth provided 
by nature, for the bir or 
mouth of the Cattle. But 
it is moft commonly uſed 
for that liberty, a man hatb 
to feed his Cattle in ano- 
ther mans ground, as in the 
Foreſt, Oc. Cromptons Juriſd. 
fol. 197. 

'Hetbaliſt or Herbiſt (her- 
barius:) one that underſtands 
the nature and temper of 
hearbs; One cunning in 
Simples, 2 

Yerbenger (from the 
Fr. Herberger. i. to harbour 
or lodge ) ſignifies with 
us an Officer of the Princes 
Court, that alots the No · 
ble men, and thoſe of the 
Houſehold their lodgings. 
It fignifics allo in Kzchin, 
an Inkeeper, fol. 176. 

Herbert (Germ.) ſignifies 
famous Lord, bright Lord, 
or glory of che Army 
Cam. 

Herbiferous ( berbifer) 
bringing forth hearbs or 
graſs. 

Herboſity ( berboftas) a- 
buntlance of hearbs or 
graſs. . 

* Yerbulent ( herbulentus ) 
full of graſs or hearbs. 

Hercules Pillars, On 
1 North fide of the 
Straight called of old 
Fretum Herculeum, was 
Mount Calpe, on the South , 
on which 


Hercu- | 
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Hercules placed his ſo memo- 
rixed pillars, with the inſcri- 
prion Nil Vltra, becauſe that 
was then conceived to be the 
moſt Weſtern bound of the 
world. But Charles the fifth, 
after the diſcovery of America, 
coming that way, cauſed Plus 
Ultra to be eugtaven, either 
on the old Pillars, or elſe on 
new erected in theit places. 


— 


Heil. 

Hercules, is ſtid to have 
faln into the Falling-fecknefs, 
by over much eating Quails, 
which diſeaſe has ever fince 
been termed Hercules fickneſs, 


Dr. Muffet. | 
Herculean ( Herculeus) of 
Derculane F or belonging 


to Hercules,percaining to a v 
liant fellow, difficile, hard, n 


{ vincible 3 So 


Herculean labor, a Pro- 
verb, ſignifying a work of 
great difficulty, or almoſt im- 
poſſible to be archieved, 
which took beginning from 
the twelve labors of Hercules, | 
of which ſee Rider. 

Here de C ſar, i. the Mo- 
narchy of Caeſar. An ancient 
account of tine, uſed inſtead 
of the yeer of our Lord, in 
Spain eipecially, as alſo among 
the Arabs and Sarrazines, It 
took date 38 yeers before 
ChriſtsNativity,and was uſed 
in Spain till the yeer 1383. 
which was of Here de Ceſar. 
1421. ; 
 Heremitical- Sce Eremi- 


tical. 


1 
. 
* 


an opinion contrary to ſome 


point of faith, whereof Eu- 
ſebius, Platina, St. Auſtin, aud 
other learned Authors make 
mention of very many fince 
our Saviours time, As, Sy- 
monians, Menandrians, Ebio- 
nites, Cerinthians, Nicholaitens, 
| Safurnians, Carpocratians, Gno- 


| ſlicks, Valentinians, Marcionites 


Cleobians, Dorothians, Gorthe- 
nians, Maſuberthians, Encra- 
tites, Baſilides, Cataphrigians, 
, Arabes, Helcheſaites, Novatians, 
: Catharians, Sabellians, Mani- 
cheans, Arrians, Pelagians, He- 
lonitians, Hermogenians, Pepu 

tians, Quintillians, Colliridians, 
, Priſcilliamfts, Hemerobaptiſta, 
. Anthropomorphits , Chilliaſts or 


: Millena71ans, Maſſelians, Dimo- 


| crates, Garaſtans, Paterons, Poor 
men of Lyons, Arnoldifis, Spe- 
, roniſts, Fraticelli, Adamites, O- 
rebites, Taborites, Noetians, Hy- 
droparaſtates, Artotyrites, Ptho- 
lemaites, Stacioicques, Phibic- 
nites, Helionites, Heracleonites, 
Antitades, Perades, Pbri- 
glans , Colarbaſtans, Docites, 
Botborians, Zacheans, Naaſa- 
nians, Phemionitains, Sethrani- 
ans, Caynians, Codians, Ophites 


Severians , Paulianifts, Cata- 
baptiſts, Arbigeois, Archontiques 
Hierarchites, Sileutians, Felici- 
| ans, Neſtorians, Jacobitans, Mo. 
nothelitanes. The Acephalick | 


Hereſle ( aipsor5 b erefis 4 


Sefts of Barcotabas, Cerdon, 
Tatian, Redon, Ape lles, Bafili- 
cus, Sirenus, Montani, Theo . 
dorus, Paulus Samoſatentss, Og» 


aoades, Artemon, Natalis, Gali- 
en, Berillus, Nepos, Liberius, 


r 
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Macedonius, Helvidins, Ethici- | 
anus, Hermogenes, Epiphanes, 
Pontinus, Sinerus, Prepon, Pi- 
thon, Cleobulus, P raxeas, Aſcle- 
piodotus, Hermephilus, Apoloni- 
des, Themi ſon, Theodotus, Flori. 
nus, Blattus, Iſidorus, Secundus, 
Portitus, Bardefianus , Symma- 
chus, Theodocion, Lucius, Apoli- 
narius, Acatus, Donatus, Olym- 
pius, Adimantius, Alogios, Ber 
toldus, Paliardus the Phi loſo- 
pher, Almerick, Guillaume of 
holy love, Hermand, Durcine ; 


Nuintiniſts, Severiſts,Campaniſts 
&c. with infinite more. See 
Prateolus: In this latter age 
thoſe chat have moſt abound- 
ad, are, Anabaptiſts, Antinomi. 
ans, Browniſts, Socinians, Armi- 


{ nians, Eraſtians, Quakers, Ada- 


mites, Anti-Trinitarians, Anti- 
Scripturians, &c, with many 
others, of which ſee Mr. Roſs 
his View of all Religions. 
Hereſie (as the Fathers de- 
fine it) is a misbelief in ſome 
points, of fairh, contrary to 
the Doctrine univerſally re- 
ceived in the Church. Creſſy. 
Heteſlark (herefarchus) an 
Arch-Heretick, a principal! 
Heretick, a Sea=Maſter, 
Yeretick (hereticus) a per- 
ſon wilfully and ſtiffly main» 
raining falſe opinions zgainſt 
theScriptures and Doctrine of 
the Church after due admo- 
nition» Titus 3.10, Wilſons 
Dick. 

- Heretoga (Sax.) was our 
ancient appellation for the 
cbief Conductor of an Army, 
for which we have long ſince 


| 


| 
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uſed our borrowed French 
8 Duke, from the Latine 
Dux. Mere in the Ancient 
Teutonick, is an Army, and 
toga ſignifies ro draw or 
train forward. The Nether- 
landers for Duke do yet uſe 
ehe name Hertogh, and the 
Germans write it Hertrog 
Verſt. 

Herilitp (herilitas) maſter- 


ip. 
Dericano. See Haranca- 
nd, 

Heriot ali Hariot (berio- 
tum) in the Saxon Yeregeat 
from here, i. exercitus } it ſig- 
nified in our Saxon time a tri- 
bute given to the Lord, for 
his better preparation toward 
wat. Lamb, The name is 
ſtjll rerained , but the uſe al- 
tered; for whereas by Mr. 
Lamberts opinion, ir fignify'd 
as much as Relief doth now 
withus, iris raken now for 
the beſt Chattel, that the Te- 
nant hath at the hour of his 
death, due to the Lord by 
cuſtome, be it Horſe, Oxe, or 
auy ſuch like. Cow. 
Hermaphzodite(hermaphro- 
ditus) one that is both man 
and woman. 

Hermes fire. See Furole. 

Hermetical. Pertaining to, 
or like Hermes or Mercury. 
Hermitreſs. A woman 
Hermite or Eremite,one,who 
lives ing wilderneſs. 
Hermopoly (hermepolium) 
a place where Images are 
ſold. 

Deroical (beroicus) noble, 


ſtately, 
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ſtately, excellent, the three 
Heroical vertues are x Mo- 
deration of Anger. 2 Tem- 
tance in Covetouſneſt. 


3. The deſpiſiag of Plea- 


fare. 

Heroick Poem, ſo called, 
for that it rreats of the man- 
ners of Heroes or heroick 
perſons, not natural Cauſes 
| manners preſented not dicta- 


ted, and manners fained (as 


the name of Poeſie imports) 
nor found in men. 
The part of an heroick 
| Poem is to exhibire a veneta- 
ble and amiable Image of he- 
roick vertue, Mr, Hobbs. Sec 
Pocſte. -- 
Helperides, tbe daughters 
of Heſperus, brother to Atlas, 
| called ele, Arethuſa and He- 
| ſperethuſa ; They had Gardens 
and Orchards, that bore gol- 
den fruit, kept by a vigilant 
| Dragon, which Hercules ſlew, 
and robbed the Orchard. 
| From this ſtory , we find of- 
ten mention of the Gardens 
| and Apples of Heſperides. 
Yeteroclite ( heterocliton , 
that. .is declined otherwiſe 


Theſe are alſo called He- 
roiques , and were uſed to te- 
preſent the memorabbẽ acti- 
ons of thoſe the Ancients cal- 
led Dęmi-Gods. This. Hex- 
emeter the Latines found moſt 
grave and decent for their E. 
pique Poems; inſtead of 
which ve uſe the line of ten 
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then common Nounes be. 

Heteroclital, belonging to 
an Heteroclite. 

Heteriark (heteriarcha) the 
Captain of the bands ot the 
Allies and. Ayds 3 alſo an 
Abbar, 

Heterodoß (Gr.) that is of 
inother or different opinion. 

Heterogeneal(heterogeneus 
of another kind. 1 

eterogeneity (ſrom th 
Gr.) the being of another 
kind. Dr. Cbarleton. ; 

Heteroſcians ( bheteroſcii 
thoſe people that dwell under 
either of the temperate Tones: 
ſo called, becauſe their: ſha- 
dows at noon bend fiill but 
one way, eicher North or 
South. 


* 


Dexagonal{(hexagonus)th 
hath ſix corners or An- 
gles. 


Hexameter (Lat.) a Verſe 
conſiſting of ſix feer in num- 
ber, all either Dacty ls orSpon* 
dees, ſave that a Dactyl is 
proper to the fifth place, and 
2 Spondee to the laſt : other 
places are capable of either 


toot. 


Otia damnantur que nulla nzgotia tractant. 


ſyllables, recompencing the 
neglect of their quantity 
wich the diligence of Ryme. 
Hobbs. | 
Deraſtick C bexaſticum ) 
{ix Verſes together, or a Sen- 
rence contained in fix Verſes. 
 Hiation ( biatie) a ga- 
ping- 
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A Hichel (Sax.) a certain 
| inſtrument with iron teeth to 
kemb Flax or Hemp. 
- Þpidage or Hydage, is an 
extraordinary tax to be paid 
for every Hide of Land. 
See more of _ m_ - 
Hide or Hpde and, 
Chida terre) Saxonice Hide= 
lande3,is a cerrain meaſure or 
quantity of Land, by ſome 
mens opinion , that may be 
plowed with one Plow ina 
| yeer , Termes of Law, By 
other men ic is an hundred 
Acres. 
calls it familiam) it is 2 
_ as will _—_—_ Jul 
mily, Crompton in his Juriſ- 
| difion, fol. 2 20 · ſaĩth. it con- 
fiſts of an hundred Acres, 
every Acre in length forty, 
and in breadth four perches ; 
every perch ſixteen foor and a 
half. And again fol. 222, 
A Hide of Land contains a 
hundred Acres, and eight 
Hides, or eight hundred A- 
eres contain a Knights Fee. 
Of this read more in Mx 
fter Lamberts explication 
of Saxon words, In Hida ter. 


T4, 

' B{dzomel. See Hydro 
Hierarchy ( hierarchia ) 
an holy governance or ptin- 
cipalit. The Hierarchy or 


Holy Order of Angels con- 
tains (as ſome affirm) nine 
degrees, and is a myſtical 


| 


By Beda ( who| 


H'I 1 
Hibernian, of or pertain- ' reſemblance of the Bleſſed 
ing ro Ireland. Trinity, there being in nine, 


chrice three , and in every 
three, thrice one, So that 
there are three ſuperiour, 
three inferiour, and three 
middle degrees. The ſu- 
perior are Seraphins, Chery- 
bins, and Thrones ; the 
middle, Dominations, Prin. 
cipelities, Powers ; the in- 
ferior, Vermes, Archange!s;A ne 
gels. . Bull. 

Hierarchical (hierarchicus) 
pertaining to a holy Gover- 
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Hieratical ( hieraticus ) 
ſacred, holy, deſtined to 
things ſacred. As Hiera- 
tich Paper, fine Paper, De- 
dicated onely to Religious 
Books. | | 

Dieroglyphicks ( biero- 
Eyphica) myſtical Letters or 
yphers among the Egyp- 
tians by Images, ſignifying 
holy Sentences , which were 
ro them inſtead of - writing. 
For Example; For à Mo- 
neth they painted a Palm- tree, 
becauſe at every New. Moon 
it ſends forth anew branch. 
For God, they painted a 
Faun, as well for that he 
ſoars ſo high, as that he go» 
verns the leſſer birds. They 
deſcribed Envy by the Eele, 
be ꝛauſe it never keeps com- 
puny ' with other Fiſhes. 
The liberal man was figured 
by a Right hand wide open : 
As contrariwiſe, the avarici-. 
ous niggurd , bya left hand 
cloſe grip'd, Ge. 
EN _Hiero- 
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Hierograms ( from the 
Gr.) ſacted Letters or wri- 
cings . 

Hierographie ( Gr. ) a 
deſcriprion or pourtrayting of 
divine things, Rerum di- 
vinarum adumbratio per qu dam 
ina. Scap. 

Yierome ( Gr.) boly 
name, St. Hierome a Reve- 
rend Father of the Charch, 
much honoured for tranſla- 
ring the Bible, lived in the 
yeer of Chriſt, 384. | 
„ 2 Religi- 
ous Order, that bad their be- 
ginning of St. Hierome, who 
leaving his Native Coun- 
try, went into Jury, and 
there not far from Bethelem 
lived in a Monaſtery very 
deyoutly, the later end of his 
life, and dyed in the 91 yeer 
of his age, and of Chriſt 421- 
The Monks of this Order 
wear their cloaths of a 
brown colour, and a Cope 
plaited over their Coat, girt 
with a leather Girdle. 
There were alſo certain 
Hermites called Hieronimians 
of the foundation of one 
Charles Granel of Florence, 
who (bout the yeer of 
Chriſt, 1365) became an 
Hermite in the Mountains of 
that 

leroſolymitan C from 
Hieroſolyms of or pertain- 
ing to Jeruſalem. 

Milaritp (bilarita) mirth, 
pleaſantneſs, cheerfulneſs. 


To Himple ( Sax.) to 


— — — 


— 


| 


men. | 
1 Hinnible (binnibilis) that 
( can neigh as a horſe , apt to 


1 — WV Ro nes wut way — ſ— 


| nians, in the firſt part of the 


halt, uſed in the North of 
England. 

Hine, ſeems to be uſed for 
a ſervant at Husbandry , and 
the Maſter Hine , a ſervant 
that overſees the reſt, An. 
12. R. 2. Cap. 4. Sec Hench- 


neigh. - 

Hipocrag or Dpoctas, a 
compound Wine mixed with 
W kindes 0 Fe rar ) 

ipparch c 
the Mailer of the horſes. 
See the quality of this Of- 
fice, among the Ancient Athe- 


Treaſury of Times, p. 115. 
ipplades (Gr. ) images 
of * on — Arg 


Hippiaticks (Gr.) books 
treating of horſes. _. 
( bippocen- 


taurus ) a Monſter , having 
in part the ſhape of a horſe. 
See Centaur, 


horſes. 

DH (bippodramus) 
2 Tilt. yard, a place where 
horſes are broken, or exerci- 
led in running, a horſe · race: 
Mr. How. 


| Hippona , the Goddeſs of 


Hippogryph (bippo-g71Ps)a 
kind of ſeigned ky in part 
horſe, in part Griffin. 
DHippomachp (Hipomachia) 
a juſting or turning on horſe- 
back. ; 
Hircine (bircins) goatiſh, 


of a Goar, 
Hirculation 
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bears no fruit at all. 

Hirſvte (hirſutus ) rough, 
hairy, full of briſtles, ſharp. 
Bac. | 

Hirundinous from hirun 


[ (wallow. 

H iſpantan (Hiſpanus) of or 
belonging to Spain, born in 
Spain. 

Miſpid (hiſpidus) briſtled 
or rough-haired 3 terrible. 
How. 
 Hiſtoziographp ( biftorio- 

aphia ) the writing an Hi- 
ory. 

Hiſtriographcr ( biſtorio- 
graphus) an hiſtorian, a wri- 
rer of Hiſtories. 

Hiſtrionick ( hiſtrjonjcus ) 
player-like, fir for, or belong. 
ing to a Stage-Player, or 
Stage- play. 

Yiſtriontcally, after the 
manner of 2 Stage-Player. 
Creſſy. 

Yithe (as Queen-Hithe in 
London) is a petit Haven to 
land wares out of veſſels or 
boats, New Book of Entries, 
fol-3. Col.3. 

Yoane (Sax.) a fine kind 
of Whetſtone. 

Moblers ( hobellarii ) In 
Ireland there were certain 
Knights ſo called, becauſe they 
were wont to ſerve in the 
wars upon Hobbies; alſo with 
us certain perſons who were 
by their tenure tyed to main- 
rain a little light Nag, (which 
= Ireland they call a Hobby, 


- Virculation ( hirculatio) a 
diſeaſe in the Vine, when it 


do, inis) of or pertaining to a | 


See Fugalias 


and hence we ſay a Hobby- 
horſe) for the certifying of a- 
ny invaſion made by the ene- 
mies, or ſuch like peril to- 
wards the Sca-ſide , as Portſ- 
mouth, &c. Of theſe you ſhall 
read A. 18. Ed.g. Stat. 2, cap. 
7. & An. 25. ejuſdem Stat. 5. 
cap.8. Antiq, Hibern. p. 35. 


of old thus. Hardiknute the 
laſt King of the Danes in this 
Nation dying ſuddainly at 


death was ſo welcom to his 
ſubjects, that the time was 


hundreds of yeers after, with 
open paſtimes in the ſtreets, 
and called Heckstide, (in ſome 
parts of this Nation not yet 
out of memory, bur obſerved 


the week after Eaſter) ſigni- 


fying ſcorning or contempt, 
which fell upon the Danes by 
his death. Sir Rich. Baker. 


Hocus-pocas, a jugler, one 
that — eight of 
hand. 
Modiernal (bodiernus) of 
to day, or at this time. 
Modges ( Perſian ) à holy 
man, a Prieſt among the Pers 
ſians. Herb. 
Ho goo (in true Fr, Haut- 


favour ; it is uſually taken 
for any extraordinary diſh of 
meat that hath ſome more 
then ordinary taſte or ſa- 
vor. 

Hogſhead br. Hogſed) is a 
meaſure of Wine or Oyl,con- 


annually celebrated for ſome | 


Hocktyde or Hockstpde 


Lambeth in the yeer 1042, his | 


| 


gouſt) a high taſte , ſmatch or | 


raining 


— 
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raining the fourth part of a 
Tun, that is 63 Gallons A. 1. 
R. 3. cap. 13. 

Holocauſt ( holocauſſum) 2 
burnt · Offering, a Sacrifice 
wherein the whole beaſt is 
offered, and no part reſerved. 

Bolographical (holographi- 
cus) wholly written with his 
own hand, from whom it is 
ſent. ＋ 

Homage ( Fr. Hommage, 1. 
fides client«laris )ſervice, fide- 
lity. In Court Barons , the 
Jury, ſworn to enquire of mat- 
ters, is ſo called. It figni- 
fies allo a ſervile Ceremony of 
duty by ſome Tenants to 
their Lords, after this manner. 
The Tenant that holds lands 
by Homage , kneeling on both 
knees before the Lord (who 
ſits and holds the Tenants 
hands between his) ſaith as 
follows. 

I become your man from this 
day forth for life , for member 
and for worldly honor, and (þall 
owe you my faith, for the Land 
bold of you ; ſaving the faith 1 
awe to our ſoveraign Lord the 
King, and to my other Lords. 

And then the Lord, ſitting, 
muſt kiſs che Tenant. Au. 1) 
Ed. a. Stat. 2. Glanvile, lib. . 
cap. 1. Sce more of this in 
Cowel. 

Homageable , that is ſub- 
ject to, or ought to do ho» 
mage. 

Homeology ( homzologia) 
likeneſs of ſpeech, 

Homerical after the man- 
ner of Homer, Homer- like. Bac. 


2 


— 
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Domicide(homicida) a mur- 
therer, a man · ſlayer. 

Momicide (bomicidium) is 
the ſlaying of à man: and i: 
divided into voluntary and ca- 


ſaal : homicide voluntary is that 


which is deliberated and 
commi:ted of a ſet mind and 
purpoſe to kill: and this is 
cither with precedent malice 
or without; rhe former is 
murther, and is the ſelonious 
killing, through malice pre- 
penſed, of any perſon living in 
this ' Realm under the Kings 
protection. Weſt part. 2. Sym. 
tit. Inditements, ſecf. 37. &c. 
uſque ad 51; where you may 


[ſee divers ſubdivifions of 


p 


this matter. See alſo Glan- 
vile lib, 14.cap. 3. Bra#.lib.z. 
tract. 2. cap. 4. 15, and 1. Brit. 
cap 3,6, 7. 

Domilp (homilia) a famili · 
ar ſpeech of men together: 
a Sermon, 

Domodor(*OuNZeos) that 
is of theſ ame opinion with 
another, 

Momogeneal (homogeneus) 
of one or the tame kind, con- 
generous. 

DBomography ( homogra- 
phia) like-writing or paint- 
ing- : 

1 omologation(homologatzo) 
an admiſſion, allowance, or 
approbation, a conſent unto» 


Cotgr. 
|| HBYomology (homologra) an 
agreement, a Confefhon- 


Homonymp (Gr.) when 
divers things are ſigniſyed by 
one word, as Hart ſignifies 2 

beaſt 
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beaſt ; and a principal Memes 
ber of the body: iris a term 
in Logick. Holy War. 

Honi ſoit qui mal p penſe. 
(old Fr.) and ſignifies, Evil 
or ſhamebe to him that evil 
thinks, it is the Motto belong- 
ing to the moſt Noble Order 
of Knighrs of che Garter. 

Honour point, In Herald: y 
the upper part of an Eſccatche- 
on is lo called, when 1:5 
breadth, is divided into three 
even parts. 

Honozaty (honorariza )per- 
taining to honour, that which 
— made for honor, more then 
uſe. 

Monoꝛiſicabilitudinitp (ho- 
norificabilitudinitas ) honora- 
bleneſs. 

: Honozifical (honorificus) 
that brings or cauſeth ho- 
nor. 

Hony=moon, applycd to 
thoſe marryed perſons that 
love well at firſt, and decline 
in affeRion afterwards 3 ir is 
hony now, but it will change 
as the Moon. Min. 

Doqueton (Fr.) a faſhion 
of ſhort · coat, Caſſock, or Jac- 
ket without ſleeves. 

Hozarp (borarius) that is 
the ſpace of an houte, hour- 


. 

Doploch!iſm ( from the 
Gr, , arma, and xp, 
unguentum) an anointing of 
Armes or weapons; as they 
do in the uſe of the weapon · 
ſalve, Dr. Charl. 


Ifalve. 


| 


| 


Yoplochziſtical,perraining | 
to the ule of the weapon- 


—_— 
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Mozcentrick (Fr.) out of 
the Center; clean without 
the Compaſs of; Mathemati- 
cians apply this word to the 
Sun, when the Center there- 
of, being at the full height of 
his Epicycle, is fartheſt from 
the Center of the earth. 
„ 

Wozizon (Gr.) a Circle 
immoveable , dividing the 
half-tphear of the Fitmament 
which we fee, from the other 
half we fee not: ithath the 
name of 
bound or limit, becauſe it li- 
mics our fight, For exam- 
ple, imagine you fiood upon 
Highgate or the Tower-bill at 
Greenwich, ſo far xs you may 
ſee round about, as in Cir- 
cle, where che Heaven ſeems 


called che Horizon; The Poles 
whereof are, the point juſt 
over your head, called Zenith 
1 Arabik; and — _ un- 
er your feer, ing by the 
Center of the world , called 
Nadir. The Sun rifing and 
going down is ever in this 
Line or Circle. Peach. 
Hoztzontal (from Horizon) 
of or pertaining to the Hori- 
on. | | 
Homneld,is compounded of 
Yozn and Gildan or Gelder, 
i. ſolvere; ir ſignifies a Tax 
within the Foreſt to be paid 
for horned beafts, Cromptons 
Juriſd. fol. 197. And to be 
free of it, is a priviledge 
granted by the King to ſuch 
as he thinks good. Idem, 


wi, fermitio, to 


ibidem 
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to touch tbe earth, that is 


| 
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ibidem ; and Raſtal in bis Ex- 
poſition of words, 

Do:ologe (horologium ) an 
hour-glaſ,, clock, dyal, or like 
inftrymegic, to tell what hour 
of the day ir is. 

Hozological ( horologicus ) 
of or peccaiging toa Clock 
or Dyal. 


Hozologiography.a writing 


of, or deictibing Clocks or 
Dyals: there is a late Book 
entiruled Azimuthal borologio- 
1495 treating of that ſub- 
ect. n 

Hozomettp (Gtr.) meaſure 
of hours , or a meaſuring of 
hours. 

Hozoſcope (horoſcopas) any 
ching wherein hours are 
marked, as a Dyal ; or the 
calculation of ones nativity, 
wherein the hour of birth is 
chicfly obſerved. See Aſcen- 
dant. 

Dozridity(horriditas ) trem. 
bling for ſear. 

Hoztipilation (horripilatio) 
the ſianaing up of the hair 
for ſear,a growing rough wich 
hair 3 a ſudden quaking, 
ſhuddering or ſhivering. 

Hozriſonant ( horriſonus 
roaring , having a terrible 
ſound. 

Hozroz (Lat.) a quaking 
for fear and cold, an altoniſh- 
ment. 

Not- pards (from Hortus, a 
Garden) Sarden- yards. Sands. 

Moꝛtatibe ( bortativus) that 
belongs to exhortation and 
moving; exhorting of apt to 
A | 


—ů — 
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| fave now, or O Lord fave me; 


the Feaſts of Tabernacles. 


Holanna (Heb.) vel Ofanna, 


Alſo ſometimes taken for the 
willow branches which the 
Jews carryed in their hands at 


Hoſpital ( hoſpitdlinm ) 2 
houle erected of Charity, for 
entertainment and relief of 
poor, ſick and impotent peo- 
ple. The Emperour Conffan- 
tine the great firſt began the 
building of Hoſpitals. 

Boſpiticide ( hoſpitrcida ) 
he that kills his gueſt. | 

Hoſtage (Fr.) 4 pawn, 
ſurety, or pledge. 

Moſticide (bofticige) that 


conquers or kills his ene- 
my. 
Hoſtility (buſtilitar) enmi- 


ry. | 
Hotchpot (Fr. Hochepot, 

Belg. Hutſpot i. fleſh cut 
into pretty pieces and ſodden 
with bcarbs or roots, not un- 
like that which the Romans 
called Farraginem) Littleton 
faith that litterally ir ſigaifies 
a Pudding mixed with divers 
ingredients: but metaphori- 
cally a comm̃i tion or puting 
together of Lands, for the e- 
qual diviſion of them, being 
ſo put together. Examples 
you have divers in him. fol. 3. 
And ſee Britgon. fol. 119. | 
| Hott and Dioti (Gr.) two 
terms uſed in Logick, the 
one is the quid, and the o- 
ther the propter quid: the one 
the thiogir (elf, and the o- 
ther the. cauſe or reaſon of ir. 


| 


Ariſt. 
u 


alt 
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Houſes 


L 
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Mouſebote. is compounded 
of houſe and bote, i. compen- 
ſatio) it ſignifies Efforers 
out of the Lords wood tc 
repair and uphold aTenemen: 
or houſe. Or Houſebote is ne. 
ceſlary Timber, that che Leſ 
ſee for yeers or for life, of 
common right, may take upon 
the ground, to repait the 
houſes upon the ſame ground 
to him Leaſed, although ir be 
not expreſſed in the Leaſe 
and although it be by a Leaſe 
Parol z but if he rake 
more then is needſul , he 


| 


may he puniſhed by an Action 
of Waſt. | | 

Yowſel ( Sax. ) ro mini. 
ſter Sacraments to a ſick man 
in danger of death. Bull, 
The receiving theSacraments 
Rider. 

Hugh. Aventinus derives 
ir from the German worc 
Hougen , that is, ſlaſher or 
cutter. Bur whereas the 
name Hugh was fitſt in uſe a. 
mong the French, and Otfrid 
in the veer 000 uſed Hugh for 
comfort, I judge this name ro 
be borrowed rkence , and fo 
is correſpondent to the Greek 
names E/pidius and Elpin, 
Cam. 

Muguenots ( Fr.) Cal vi- 
niſts, Reforiiſts, French Pro- 


| 


| 


| 


teſtants. At fi:it termed thus, 
of a gate in Tours called Hu 
gm , neer to which they al- 
tembled, when they ſtirred 
firſt, or of the beginning of 

heir firſt Proteftation, Huc 
nos d enimus, &c. 


n 


| 


| 


noterte) French «Calviniſm, 
the Faith or Profeſſion of a 


Huguenot. ; 
Luke, 2 Dutch artrice; co- 


vering the head, ſace and all 
the body. 


Mumectate (hume&) ro 
make moiſt, ro water. How. 
Dumedcation (hume@Qatis) 
2 making moift. Bac. 
DBumctous ( humeroſus ) 
char hath great ſhoulders, 
Humid ( humidus ) wet, 
rainv, moiſt, liquid, 
Humidate ( humido) to 
moiſten. 
Humiferous (humifcr} wa- 
teriſh, that brings moiſtu-e. 
Humiliate (hemilio) to 
make low or humble. 
Humtltateg, A Religious 
Order, inſtituted about the 
yecr 116 6. by certain perſons 
exiled by Fredericus Barbaroſſa, 
who, when they were re- 


ſtored to their Country , ap- 
parelled themſelves in white, 
and lived by a kind of Vow, 
in Prayers, penury and work- 


by Innocentius the third, and 
other his Succeſſors. Pol. 
Vir. 

Humo: (Lat.) moiſture, 
water. juice or ſap. 


Humozofity (humoroſitas ) 
moiſkacis, 

Humfrcp , or Humphzey 
(German, for Yumbted, i. 
houſe-peace , a lovely and 
happy name, if ir could turn 
home wars berween man and 
wife into peace, The Itali- 
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ing wool, and were admitted 
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ans have made Onuphrius of it 
in Latine. Cam. 

Mundzed, is a part of a 
Shire ſo called Originally, be- 
cauſe it contained ten Ty- 
things, each Tything conſiſt 
ing of ten houſnholds, called 
in Latine decennas. Theſe 
were fu ſt ordained by King 
Alfred the twenty ninth King 
of the Weſt Saxons. St1ws 
Annals, pag. 105. In Wales 
it is called Cantred or Cantref. 
Sce more in Cowel. 

Hurlebats (adides) See 
Ihorlebats 

Huſtings, may ſeem to 
come from the French Haul. 


ſer, i. ro raiſe, elevate or ſit a- 
| fr) for it ſignifies the prin- 
cipal and higheſt Court in 
London. An, 11. H. 7. cap. 21. 
and Fitzb. nat. br. fol. 23, See 
An. 9. Ed. i. Cap. unico. Other 
Cities and Towns alſo have 
had a Court of rhe ſime name, 
as Wincheſter, Lincoln, Tork, 
Sheppey , and otbers; where 
che Barons or Cirizens hare a 
Record of ſuch things as are 
dete: mĩ nable before them. 
Fleta lib 2 Cap. 58. 

Hyacinth (byacinthus) a vi- 
oler or purple coloured Lilly; 
or a purple flower ca'led 
Crowtnes; alſo a kind of preci- 
ous ſtone called a Hyacinth. 
See Facinth, Alſo fm ak 
which is of colour like a Hya- 
cinth, to wir, blew and red. 
Rev. 9. 11. i 

Hyacinthine (hyacinthinus) 
of Violet or Purple colour. 


— 


| Dvpdzomantick ( hydroman- 
ticus) of or pertaining to thar | 


theglin, or drink made of wa. 
ter and hony ſo dden together 
called alſo Mede , which 


— — 


I paltne ( byal:zns ) "7 


Glaſs. colcur, 


DÞybernal N ( hybernus ) 
Dyberntan F pertaiaing 
to Winter, rough, rainy. 
rde of Land. See 
Hide. 

 Hydzography ( hydrogra- | 
phia) is the delinea:ion of 
the Sea, by her ſeveral names, 
Promontories, Creeks and af- 
fections, as allo of Springs and 
Rivers. Ia general, a deſcri- 
ption of the water. 

— Dydzographical, belong · 
ing to che deſcription of the 
Sea or water. 

Dyd:a (Lat.) a Monſtrous 
Serpent in the Lernean Lake, 
which having one head cur 
off, had forchwich two other 
growing up in the place, Her- 
cules is ſaid to have ſought 
with and ſlain this Monſter. 
Dyd:agogy ( hydragogia ) 
the bringing water into 4 
place by channels, 

Hvydzargyroug ( hydrargy- 
rut) of, or pertaining to 
quick-ſilver. Vul. Er. 

Dvdzaulick ( hydraulicus ) 
pertaining to Organs, or to an 
Inſtrument to draw water, 
or to the ſound of (running) 
Waters. Bac. | 

 Yyd2omantfe{hbydromantia) 
divination by cauſing Spirits 
to appear in the water. 


kind of divination. 
Dyozomel (hydromeli) Me- 


Us - 
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(as Mr. How. faith) is the na - 
tural drink in Ruſſia, Maſcovy, | 
and Tartary. 2. Vol. of Let. 

D pdꝛophoby Chydropho51a)' 
an extream fear of watet and 
of every kind of liquor; cai - 


biting of a m:d dog. 


therero, or that is troubled 
with that fear. Dr. Charleton. 


Dypdꝛopick (bydropicus) fick 
of, or ſubject to the Dropſie. 


ſed by melancholy or by the 
Dydꝛophobical, pertaining 


wintering. 
Þ vemal Chyemalis) belong- 
ing to Winter, winterly. 
Dyera, a beaſt like a woolf 
having a main, and long hairs 
overall the body. It is the 
| ſubcilleſt (as ſome ſay) of all 
beaſts; and will counterfeit 
the voice of a man, to draw 
ſnepheards out of their hou- 
ſes in the night, to the end 
he may kill them. Ir is 
written that he changeth 
ſex ofren , being ſoinetimes 
male, and ſometimes female. 


Bull. 

Þ ymen (Gr.) the God of 
marriages, ora ſong ſung at 
marriages. The Greeks at 
the ir marriages were wont ro 
ſing Hymen, Hyn.enze; as 
15 Romans did Talaſſio, Ta 
laſſio. 

Þ ymniferous ( hymnifer_) 
that bringeth hymns. 

 ymnigrapher ( hymxi- 
; graphus ) a writer of hymns. 
| Hrmnift (mniſta) a ſing- 
er of hymns. 

Dpppailage (Gr) a figure 


} 
| 


Þycmation (hyematio) 1 


ö 


| of truth: Exceſs in advan” 
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when words are underſtood 
contrati wiſe. e 

Dyper (G..) i. ſuper, a- 
bove, Hence 

pperbole (Lat) a figure, 
when one ſpeaketh a great 
deal more then is preciſely 
true, or above all likelihood 


eing or reprelling. 

Byperboltcal (hyperbolicas) 
that pallet all likely hood of 
truth; beyond belief. 

Hyperbozeans (Hy perborei) 
a pcople of Scythia fo called, 
becauſe the N..rih wind cal- 
led Boreas, blows over them. 
Servius. 

Þ ppercritich ( Hpercriti- 
cas) aboxe, or paſſing the com. 
mon ſort of Criticks, a Ma- 
ſter Critick. 

L) pperion. The Sun. 

Dyppermeter (Lat.) a verſe 
having a redundant ſyllable, 
er ouc ſyllable above mea- 
ſure 3 called by ſome a femi- 


nine Verſe. 


B pperphyſical (from hyper 
and pbyficas) that is above 


phyſick, ſupernatural. 
D Vpoc ond2tack ( h ypocon- 


Bypocondztacal F driacus) 


of or perraining ro the fore® 
part of the belly and ſides a- 
bout the ſhort ribs, and a- 
bove the Navel, under which 
lyeth the Liver or Spleen. 
Alſo that is troubled with 2 
windy Melancholy in thoſe 
arts. 

Myppocriſp (Hpocriſis) diſ- 
ſimulation , fained holineſs; 
the cloaking of infidelity 2 

In, 


* 
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repearance, Mat. 23. 28. 
Dypocrite ( hydocrita) pro. 
perly fignifies one that af. 
ſamech or rakes upan him the 
geſtare or. perſon of another, 
and covers or diſguiſes his 
judgement z burir is common - 
ly taken for a diſlembicr, that 
wich feigned holineſs would 
ſeem bettet then he is iadeed; 
{3 ypocritical p :rraining to 
an Hypoctite, diſſem\liog, 
counterfeit. ; 
H ypocrag. Sce H. por 
N yppo xaſtri:k ( irom Hypo- 
giſtriu n) belonging to that 
part of the belly, wnich reach. 
eth from tie Nivel to the pri- 
vy members. 


—_— 


or cellar, or ſuch like under- 
ground room arch'd over head 
B ypagram (Gr.) a ſubſcri- 
ption, or that is ſubſcribed. 
Bppoſpadians or Hip»o- 
ſpadians, a ſort of monſtrous 
perions that abuſe themſelves 
with a Horſe or Mare. In 
Febr. 16 52. one of theſe ( who 
went by che name of Margaret 
Raine) was convict beſore 
the Judges at Edinboraugh in 
Scotland for Buggery of a 
Mare, or being bugzered 
by 2 Horſe ; and both ſhee 
and the horſe were burnt ac 
cording to the Moſaical Law; 
this perſon by an inqueſt of 
Chirurgians, was found ro be 
one of that ſort (lays the re 
latjon ) whom the Philoſo- 


Piers call Hypoſpadians, 


— FY 


* 


Dyp3tatical (from Hype | 


ll oe 
* 


ſia, with a ſhew of faith and 


D ypoge (Hg u] a vault 


ſtiſis) belonging to ſeppoſi- 
tality, ſubſiſtence or perſon 
ality. The Hypoftatical Union | 
| is the union of humane narure 
| 
| 


with Chriſts divine perſon- 


B ypothecary (hypothecart- 
us) perraining to a pledge or 


12 
| Hypothenuſal (Gr.) as the 
| Hyporbenuſal line is that fide of 
Re ct inge triangle, wich is 
'oppoſed to, or ſuatends the 
right Aigle. A term uſed in 
.I gonomet iy. 
' Hypotheſls (Gr.) a ſuppo- 
| ficion or condition; ſome- 
times it is taken for a P. ſiti- 
| on of ſomerhing, as it were 
demonſtrared, and granted by 
another. Scapu'a ; 

D ppoth-tical (yporbcti.us) 
In Logick, thole Propoſi:ions, 
which have a ConjunRion in 
tnem, and ſo conſiſt of two 
parts, are called Hypothetical 
Fro poſ tions as in faying, If the 
Su i be in our Hemiſphear , it is 
day. 

Hyſterology ( byfero!ogra) 


an altering of the order of 
ſpeech , by placing that firſt 
which ſhould he laſt. 

Dyſteron Pꝛoteron (Gr.) 
the ſame with Ayſtero/ogy, it is 
ſometimes u'e4in derifion of 
that which is ſpaken or done 
prepoſterouſl or quite contra 
rv, Tne common phraſe i,; 
Toe Cart before the horſe. 


I. 
Acent (j.cens) lying along, 
Ji , ſluggiſh. tes 

Jacinth (hyacinthus) 2 pre- 


| cious itone found in Zthiopia, 


u 3 where: 


—̃ͤ !?— _ — 


1A 
| whereof there are two kinds, 
the one of a pale yellow co- 
lour, the other of a cleer 
bright yellow, which is ac- | 
counted the better. It is 
cold of nature, comfortable 
to the body, and provokes 
ſleep. - 

Jacob (Heb. i. a tripper or 
ſupplanter) whoſe name (be- 
cauſe he had power wichGodſh 
that he might alſo prevail 
| wich men) was changed in- 

to Iſrael by God, See Geneſis 
cap 32. Philo de nominibus mu- 

tat. 
| Jacobins, the Fryers of St. 
Dominicks Order are called 
FJacohins in France, either be. 
cauſe theic Monaſtery in Paris 
is dedicated to St. James, or 
becauſe ic is ſeared in the ſtreet 
j of St. James, called Rue St. 
Jacque. 

Jacobiteg ſo called from 
Jacobus S rus, who lived Anno 
530.) a fort of Heretiques, 
who (1) acknowledge but 
one Will, Nature and Opera- 
tion in Chriſt. 2 Uſe Cir- 
| cumcifion in both Sexe: . 3 
Signe their children with the | 
ſign of the Croſs, imprinted 
with a burning iron. © 4 Af- 
firm Angels to conſiſt of two 
ſubſtances, fire and lighr, Cc 
The Patriarch of this Sect js 
always called Ignatius, and a 
' BLonk of S. Anthontes Order, he 
keeps his ieſidence ar Caram? 
in Meſppotamid, and is ſaid to 

have 160000 families under 
his juiiſdiction. . i4delph, | 


| | 


| 


| 


— 


— —— 


| favour by his Angels, to lead 
| him forth well aad happ ly; 


JT A 


Jacobs Staff, a Pilgrim, 
ſtaff, ſo called from thoſe who 
out of devorion go on pilgri- 
mage to the City of St. Jago, 
or St. James Compoſtella in 
Spain, where ſome of S. James 
his Reliques are. It is ſome. 
times taken fot a ſtaff that 
hath a dagger or little ſword 
in it. Alſo an Inſtrument 
in Geometry ſo called · Min. 

Jacobs Ladder, rhe jour- 
ney of Facob , wherein God 
would be preſenc with bim in 


alſo to bring him back again. 
Gen.28.12. Here ſtood a Lad- 
der. Ste ver. 15, and 20. 
Wilſon, — 

Jactatoz (Lat.) a cracker 
or boaſter. 

Jaculable Cjaculabilis) fi. 
to be tht on, that may be caſt 
or darted. 

Jaculatozy ( jaculatorius ) 
that which is ſuddainly caft 
from one, like a dart; as Ja- 
culz'ory Prayers, ſudden, ex- 
temporary Prayers. 


Jambes (Fr.) with us it is 
uſed for the Potts ſuſtaining |: 


both ſides of the door; the 
ſide poſts of a door. 
Jambick (/ambys) a foot 


in meeter having the firſt ſyl- 
[able ſhort, and the other long 
as ſalus. Alſo a kind of Verſe 
ſo called, conſiſting uſually : 
either of four feet or of ſix, 
which in rigor ſhould be all 
lambique ſeet, bur in unequal 
places ( viz. ) fiſt, third, 
| *: .*,, 06 | 
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and fifth receives a Spondee 3 
and in equal places, as ſe- 


| 


Toekich Officers every five 


;cond , 
j 


fourth , and fixth, 


This kind of Verſe is ſaid 
to be firſt invented by Archi- 
loc hus a Greek Poet, and was 
applyed by the Ancients to 
[nvetives. Doctor Taylors 
cram. 

Jameg. is wrefted from 
lacoo, See Jacob. ; 

Fampnoznm, as ſo manyA- 
Cres Iampnorum uſed in Fines, 
is a made word from the Fr. 
jaulne, i. yellow, becauſe the 
bloomings of Furze are yel- 
low, and Jampnum in our Law 
books and Fines , ſignifies 
Furze, 

Jantzaries (i. the new 
ſouldiery ) are the Turks 
principal foot ſouldiers , that 
are of bis Guard, who for the 
moſt part by Original being 
Chriſtians, are choſen by the 


yeers, ont of his Earopzan 
Dominions „ or ate taken 
Captives in their child hood. 

Jannock ( avenaceum) a 
loaf made onely of Oaten 
meal, ſo called in Sie North of 


England. 

| Janſeniſm Ws Tenets 
ur and Opini 
Janſenianiſm) on of Cor 


nelius Janſenius late Biſhop of 
Tpres, whoſe writings ſeemed, 
to hold forth theſe five Prop» 

ſitions. | 


retains peremptorily che lam: 


| bique fect. 


Suis & ipſa Roma viribus ruit, 


in the ſtare of lapſed nature, 
| there is not required in man 


1. Some precepts of God 
are impoſſible to juſt men, 
willing and endeavouring, ac- 
cording to the preſent power 
they have; Grace alſo is want. 
ing to ckem, whereby they 
might be poſſible. 

2. In the ſtare of lapſed 
nature, there is no reſiſtance 
made to interior Grace. 

3. To metit and demerit 


liberty from neceſſity, but li- 


berty ſrem coaction is ſuffi- 


cient. | 

4. The Semipelagians did 
admit the neceſſity of interi- 
or preventing Grace toevery 
| act, even to the beginning of 
faith; and in this they were 
hererick$,becauſe they would 
have that Grace to be ſuch, as 
the will of man might reſiſt or 
obey. ; 

5. It is Semi- Pelagianiſm 
to ſay, that Cbriſt dyed or 
ſhed his blood for all men 
without exception. 


Theſe Proroſitions (though 
much defended in France and 
Flanders) were condemned 
by Pope Innocent the tenih; 
in the Calends of Jane, 
1653. f 

Janus was the God to ö 
| whom the yeer was dedica- 
| u 4 red, : 


— A 


ted „ and therefore it oo 
firſt | 


— 


with his feſtival, and the 

month was nominated from 
him, for which canſe he was 
repreſented with two faces, 


to ſhew he looked both back- 


To this God, Numa builr a 
Temple, which in time of 
peace was ſnut, and in war o- 
pen. Mr. Cowley. © 

Jar (Spin. Jarro, i. an 
earthen pot) with us ĩt is moſt 
uſually taken for à veſſel of 
twenty Gallons of Oyl. 

Jargon (Fr.) g ibbriſh, fu- 
ſtion language, Pedlers- 
French, a barbarous jangling. 
Rel. Med. a 

Jaſper (jos) a precious 

one of divers colours, bur 
the beſt is green , tranſparenr 
wich red veins, and ſhews 
faireſt being ſer in ſilver: it is 


good to ſtop any iſſue of 
blood. 
Jaſponyx (Gr.) 2 kind of | 
Jaſper white of colour with 
red ſtrakes, not much unlike 
the nail of a mans hand. 
Jatraliptick ( jatraliptes ) 
2 Phyſician or Surgeon that 
cureth onely by outward "1 


ward upon the time paſt, and 
forward upon that to come, 
nd ſomerimes with four fa- 
ces, to ſignify perhaps (forl' 
know other ceaſons are given) 
the four ſeaſons of the year, 


Annorum nitidique ſator puicherrime Mundi, 
Publica quem primum vota preceſque canunt. Mart. 


eee of oyntments or 
frications 

atromathematique (from 
I $3; medicus, and mathemati- 
cus) may ſignifie a Phyſitian 
that is alſo a Mithematician, 
or one skild both in Phyſick 
and the Mathematicks. 

Jabeline (Fr.) a weapon 
of a fize between the Pike 
and Partiſan, 

Ibis (Lat.) a tall firong 
bird in Zgypt with a long bill, 
which doth much good there 
in kjiling Serpents, and when 
he is ſick, be gives himſelf a 
Gliſter of ſalr-water' 3 ſome 
write, that Hippocrates firſt 
learned of this bird to give 
Glifters. Min. | 

Icarian Sea, fo called 
from Icarus, ho cas the Poets 
will have it) flying from Creet 
with his waxen Wings, and 
not followigg bis Father De- 
dalus diretly , was there 


drowned. Thus Ovid. 


Dum petit infirmis nimium ſublimia penn 1 
* , o 2 2 5 1 9 6 
Icarus, Icatiis nomina fecit aquis. 


Whilſt Icaru's weak wings too high did ſoar, 
He fell, and Chtiſtned the Icarĩan ſhoar. 


Ich 
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Ich dien, the true old Saxon 
was Ib or Ic thian, or thi- 
ene, i. I ſerve; ſome will have 
it come from the Briciſh 
Eich dyn, i. your man, in that 
language 3 It is the Motto 
belonging to the Deviſe of the 
Princes of Wales, which we 
commonly, though corruptly 
call the Princes Armes; the 
figure is three OFrich feathers, 
which (ſaich Camden) Edw. 


Ichnography ( 7chnogra- 
ph1a) a plot of a houſe to be 
builr, drawn out in paper, 
or the deſcription of any work 
according to its tract or trace- 
ry on the ground, as it were 


| the footſteppings of che work. 


For ichnographia in Gr.is,quaſt, 
veſtigii deſcriptio; ot Deſcriptio 
operis futuri. 


Ichthyology (icht hyologia 


2 diſcourſiag or deſcription of 


| fiſhes. Br. 
Ichthyonomancy (ichthy- 
onomentia) a djvination by 
aſhes. - 
Ichthyophagie. ( Gr. ) 
fiſh-eating. 


Iconical (iconicut) belong- 
ing to an Image, alſo lively 
red. 
Jeoniſm (iconiſmus) a true 
and lively deſcription. 
Iconomicai belonging to 


Images, or after the manner of 


in 
pi 


mages. 


Iconoclaſt (Gr,) a demo- 
liſher or breaker of Images ; 
alſoa Sect ſo called, ſprung 


5 


| 


| 


l 


ö 


} 


Cujus olorinæ ſurgunt de vertice pennæ: 


| 


che black Prince won ar the 
battle of Creſſy , from John K. 
of Bohemia, whom he there 
ſlew, whereto he adjoyned 
chis old Engliſh Motto, allu- | 
ding to that of the Apoſtle, 
The heir while he is a child diſ- 
fers nothing from a ſervant. 
Theſe fearhers were an anci- 
ent ornamenc of military 
men, and uſed for Creſts, as 
is evident by that of Virgil. 


up about the yeer of Chriſt 
719 ia time of Pope Gregory 
che ſecond, and Leo the third 
Emperour, who, for caſting 
holy Images and Statues out 
of the Churches, and cauſing 
them to be burnt or broken, 
was ſurnamed the Iconoclaſt or 
[conomachus. Againſt which | 
was gathered the ſeventh 
Nicene Synod confiſting of 350 


| Biſhops,who decreed againſt, 


and condemned it, Cc. 

Idea (Gr.) the form or fi- 
gure of any thing cangeived 
in the mind or imagination. 

Ideal ( ideals) pertaining | 
to an Idea. imaginary, concei- 
ved in the imagination, onely 
in fancy. 

des (idus) eight days in | 
every moneth ſo called. In | 
March, May, July, and October, 
theſe 8 days begin at the eight 
day of the month, and con- 
tinue to the ſifteenth; in o- 
ther months they beg in at the 
ſixth day, and continue to the 
chicreenth ; 


Sex 


—_ — ů — — 


— — 


* 


| longing to an Idiot. 


| form of ſptech, 2 Dialect 


I D 


— 
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Where note that the laſt 


the firſt of theſe days the 
eighth des, the ſecond the 
ſeventh Ides: that is, the 
eighth or ſeventh day before 


the Ides, and ſo of the reſt. 


Therefore when we ſpeak of 


Sex Main, Nons, Oflober, Julius C Mars 
Quatuor; & reliqui tenet Idus quilibet Octo. 
Inde dies reliquos omnes dic eſſe Kalendas, 


day onely is called Ides : and | 


the Ides of ſuch a month in 


Identification, the making 
two things to he the ſame. 
Identity (from idem) lame. 
neſs, or being the ſame of 
things. 

AIdioſyncraſpy(CGr.) natural 
property, or peculiar rempe« 
rament of any thing. 
Idiopathp (idiopathia) the 
proper paſſion of any thing. 
Idiogtaph (idiographum) a 
private writing; or of ones 
own hand writing. 

Idtotical (irom the Gr. 
Ion) private, or belong- | 
ing to private men; alſo be» 


Idiom (idioma) a proper 


Idiot ( idiota) one that is 
naturally born ſo weak of une | 
derſtanding, that he cannot | 


govern or manage his inheri- | 
rance, The King by his Pre- 
rogarive hath the government 


> © CS — — 


ld tibi ſunt agenda, 
| Nut dies menſem Veneris maring, 
findit Aprilem. 


| nor. 
| Pol. Virgil affirms Idolatry to 
have begun in the time of Be- 


— 


| general, iris ro be underſtood 
of the fifteenth or thirteenth 
day of that month. 

They are ſo called of an 
old word Iduo, to divide; 
for that they commonly fall 
out neer the midſt of the 
month as aforcſaid, according 
| to Horace. 


of their Lands and ſubſtance, 
that are naturally defective in 
their own diſcretion, 17. Id. 
2.cap.8. An Ideot, and he 
that after ward becomes of in. 
ſane memory. differ in divers 
caſes. Coke fol. 1 54. b. lib. 4. 
See more in Cowel. 

Idiotiſm (idiotiſmus) na- 
tural folly, ſimplicity, ſottiſn- 
neſs : alſo the ſame with Idi- 
om, a form of ſpeech taken up 
by the vulgar. © 

Jdolatry( idololatria) a giving 
divine worſhip ro that which 
is not God; an Idol ſignifies 
properly a ſhadow , or rather 
a vain Viſion or falſe repre-. 
ſentation of a thing that is 
Euſtachius upon Homer. 


lus King of the Aan, Who 
raigned Anno Mundi 3180, 


whom the Babylonians firſt 
Wor- 


1 


oy an, py 


a 2 mas 
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-Jdoncity (idoneitas) fitneſs, 
propriety. 
Jvoneons ( idoneus) proper, 
fic, meer, convenient. 
Jdpl (idyllium or idyllion) a 


(es. 


Jehobah (Hl. is Gods proper 


and incommunicable to any 
creature, of what rank or 
quality. loever ; a name of 
juch immoderate reverence 2 
mong the eldeſt Jews: that 
ir was forbidden to be writ- 
ten tight, or pronounced at 
all in this world, but by the 
High- Prieſt, and but in one 
place, the Sanctum Santto- 
rum, and but at onetime of 
the yeer, in the day of expia- 
tion. Gregory, p. 5. 

An eternal ſelf- being, one 
that hath his Eſſence of him- 
ſelf from everlaſting , and is 
che cauſe of exiſtence or be- 
ing to all things and :crea- 
tures, Whichare of him, by 
him and for- him. Exod. 
6.3. — 3 


march, ſuch as that was of 
jehn, King of Iſrael, - who 
marching with a troop of men 
towards Jexrahel, ſtopt the 
me ſlengers that were ſcar to 
him out of the Town ,. to 
learn whether he came as 2 
man of peace, à friend, or a 
foe? whereof you may read 
more 4 King. 9 10: 

Jeiune ( jejunus) greedy, 
huagry, bare, batren, emp- 


JE 


Poem confiſting of tew Ver- 


name ot his own impoſition, 


| Jehu-march,a ſpeedy quick 


E 


| 


| 


: 


— 


ty, nothing copious. 


Jeilnitp ( jejunitas) ſlen- 
dei neſs of ſtile, barrennels, 
nakedneſs. 


Je=ne- ſcap-quop (four 


French words, contratied as 


it were into one, and ſigai- 
fies, I know not what, we uſe ro 
ſay they are troubled with the 
Je-ne -ſcay-quyy , that faign 
themſelves ſick out of nice 
neſs, but know nor where 
theirown grief lies, or whar 
ayls them. 

J:ofaile, is compounded of 
three French words, F ay fail- 
le, I have failed; and figni- 
fies in our Common Law an 
overſight in pleading. See 
che New Terms of Law. 

Jeremp (Hcbt,)high of the 
Lord 


Jeſuati, an Order of Monks 
heguu at Senæ by Joh1 Colum- 
banus and Franck Vincent, Anno 
1365, and fo called from their 
often having the name of Je- 
ſus in their mouths. Pope 
Urban the fifch approved 
them, and enjoyned them to 


cover for their head, a lea» 
thern girdle, and ro go bare- 
foor, uſing onely wooden 
ſoles; theſe were afrerwards 
called ApoFolici, Crantzius 
and Surius. 

Jeſuite, one of the Socie- 
ty of Jeſus, a Religious Order 
firſt founded by Saint 1gnat!- 
us Loyola, born in Biſcay 1492 
Pope Paul the third did con 


firm this Order, Sep. 15. 1540. 


To the three Vows of Pover- 
ty 


3 


: 


wear a white garment,a white | 


| 


| 


| 


ts. Ali. oe tt — 
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| of the 3. Vows, be further tyed 


of our Savior Chriſt, deſigned 
him from heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel, and the reaſon of its 
impoſition is givea by thoſe 
words of the ſaid Angel in the 
ficſt chapter of Sc. Matth. And 
his name ſhall be FESUS, be. 
cauſe he fhall ſave his people from 
their fins ; che word Feſut ſig- 

nifying a Swiour. In Greek 


— — 


1 


— 


1 


— 


ty, Obedience, and Chaſtity, com · 
mon to all other orders, St. 
Ignatiut at the inſti tution 
hereof, added the Vow of 
Miſſion, which is this. --» And 
further we judge it expedient for 
our greater devotion to the Sea 
Apoſtolique, and more full abne- 
gat.on of our own wills and plea- 
ſares 3 that the profeſſed of this 
Society, beſides the common bond 


by ſpecial Vow; ſo as that what- 
ſoever the Roman Biſh»p for the 
time being ſhall comman1, per- 
taining to the ſalvation of ſouls, 


— 


and propagation of the Faith, 
they ſhall be bound to execute, 
with ut tergi verſation or excuſe; 
whether they ſhall be ſent unto 
Turks or [nfidels , yea even unto 
thoſe that are commonly called 
the Indians, or unto any other He- 
retiques or Schiſmatickt what- 
ſoever. 

Jeſuah ( Heb. ) ſalvator ; by 
that name and by Jebſpaab, 
which ſignifies Deus ſalvabit, 
our Saviour Chriſt was fore- 
told, in the Old-Teſtament; 
from the Hebrew F:ſuzh comes 
the Greek Inas g, which the 
Latins- write Jeſus. 

Jeſu 3 (la.) che proper name 


bag 1 


| Ingsg per Anagramma eſt gy y 
316 i, tu es ovis illa, i; ovis illa 
pro peccatis noſtris imm3lata, Ag. 
nus matfatus ante jadla mundi 
fundamenta, In abvreviation 
chis ſacred nime is uſually 
written thus I H S. which 
middle letter ſome believe to 
be an h, when as it is in truth 
the Greek H, Etz, or E bn 
gum. 

Feſas.in the China tongue 
ſigaitics che riſing Sun. Gre- 
g. 

Fetſon: Ste Flotſon. 
FJewg-ear2g. An Excreſ 
cence about the rot of El- 
der, and conceras not the Ni. 
tion of the Jews, as ſame ima · 
gine, Br. | 
Ignaro (Ital.) one thar is 
ignorant. A fool or dunce, 
an Ignoram 8. 

Ignify ( ignefacto) to 
burn. pg | 
Ignif:rous (ignifer) that 
beateth fire. 83 
Ignipotent (igen potens) 
mighey by fite. 
Ignis fatuus (Lat) i. 
fooliſh fire. It is a kinde of 


light or exhalation ſcen in 
— night, ſeeming to go be 
fore, or to follow men, lead. 
ing them out of their way to 
waters or other dangerous 
places, yet it hurts nor, 2nd 
is called [gnis fatuus , be- 
cauſe it onely feareth fools. 
Goodly Gallery. Hence tis, 
wen men are led away wich 
ſom: idle fancy or canceirgwe 
ue to ſay an Inis fatuut bath 
dane it. 


Ignitible 


I G 
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Ignitible, that may be 
turned into fire, combuſtible. 
Vul. Er. 

Ignition ( ine a burn- 
ing, or firing of a thing. 

I gnibomous ( 7gnivomus ) 
that ipits out fire; as the hills 
Tina and Veſuvius are ſaid to 
do. 


Igneminp (ignominia) dif- 


credir,reproach , ſlander, re- 
buke, diſhonor. 

gnominious (ignominio- 
ſus) infamous, reproachſo l, 
diſhonorable. 

Ignozamus. the firſt per- 
ſon plural of ięnoro, ſigniſie; 
properly we are ignorant; 
but it is commonly uſed as a 
Noun. As when we ſay ſuch 
a one is an Ignoramus, i. a fool 
or a dolt. In our Com- 


mon Law it is properly uſed 


by the grand Enqueſt, empan- 


elled in the inquiſition of cau- | 


ſes criminal and publick; and 
writren upon the Bill, where- 
by any crime is offered to 
their conſideration , when 
they miſlike their evidence, as 
deſective or too weak to 
make good the Preſentment. 
The effect of which word ſo 
written is, that all farther in- 
quiry upon that party, for that 
fault, is thereby ſtopped, and 
he delivered without ſurther 
anſwer; It hath a reſemblance 
with that cuſtom of the anci- 
ent Romanes ; where the 
Judges, when they abfolved a 
perſon acculed , did write A, 
upon a little Table provided 
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| 


that inhabited MNorfolke, 


| 
| 


tor that purpoſe, i. Abſolvi- 
mus : If they judged him 
guilty , they writ C. i. Con- 
demnamus : if they found the 
cauſe difficult and doubtſul. 
they write N. L. i. Non Liquet: 
Aſconius Pedianus in orat. pro 
Milone. Alexander ab Alexan- 
dro. — wr et. 

Ignoſcibie ( ignoſcibilis 
— , to be pardon- 
ed. 

Jkenild ſtreet, is one of 
the four famous ways that 
the Romans made in England, 
taking the beginning 4b 
Icenis, which were thoſe 


— 


— ———— — 
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Suffolke, and Cambridge- 
ſhire, Cam. Britan. fol. 
242. See Watling-ſtreet, 

Jitad (71:95, adis Homers 
poem of the d eſtruction of 
Troy, fo called; fo when 
we ſay an Iliad of evils or 
ſorrow , is meant as ma- 
ny miſchiefs or as much 
grief, as befel the Tro- 
Jjans , as the Seidge and 
deſtruction of their City; 
Alſo a Poem of evils, or 
ſorrow, 

Jics (ilia) the flankes, 
that part of the entrals, 
which contains the three 
firſt or ſmall guts, ſo cerm- 
ed by Anatomiſts. 

Iliacal NC iliacus ) of or 

Fliaque{ belonging ro | 
the es or imall guts. 

Jlilabozate ( i,abor aus) 
done or made without labor, 


Illacetable 


plain, unlabouted. 
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that cannot be torn or rent in 

| pieces. : 
Filachzymation (ilachry 

matio)a weeping or bewailing. 

Jilaqucate illaqueo ) to 
bind, ſnare or entangle. 

Fitatebzation (illatebrati)) 
a hiding, or ſeeking of cor- 
ners. 

Illation Cillatio) an infe- 
rence, concluſion, a reaſcn or 
allegation thar inforcerh ; a 
bringing in of a matter. 

1 Illatration Cillatratio) a 
barking againſt one. 

Illecebꝛous (illecebroſus) 
that entict th or allureth. 

Jllegitimate (illegitimus) 
unlaw ful, baic-born, baſtard, 

Filepid (i/lepidus ) without 
delectation or Grace, unplea- 
ſant. 

Illicitous ? (illicitus) un- 
AJuticite lawful, with. 
Out Warrant. 

Illigation (illigatio) an in- 
wrapping or intangling. 
Jlitmitable, that cannot 
be limited or bounded. 
Illogical, not logical, not 
accc ding to the rules of Lo- 
gick. 


That is, the next Wedneſ 
| day after Cineres or Aſh-wed. 
neſday, after Penteceft, i. Whit 
ſunday after holy-· Rood-day, or 
the Exaltation of the Croſs; 


AJluacerabie ( ilacerabilis )| 


md 


| 


| 


| 


and the next Wedneſday af- 
_ St, Lucies day in Decem | 
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Poff cineres, Pentec. poſt crucem, poſtque Luciam, 
Mercurn, Veneris, Sabatho, jejunia ſient. 


Illucidate ( illucid)) to en- 


lighten or gi ve light, to leer, 


or explicate cleerly. 

Jliuminong (illuminoſus) 
wichout light. 

Jllufton (illuſſo) a mock - 
ing or ſcorning. 

Jiluſozp (from Illuſor, a 
mocker ) chat mocketh or 
icorneth, 

Jllneible ( illutibilis) tha. 
cannot he purged from filtb. 

Imbargo or Embargo 
(Span.) a ſtop or ſtay; an 
uſual word among our Mer 
chants, when their fhips or 
Merchandizes are arreſted up- 


on any occaſion. 


Jmbecillity ( imbecillitas) 
weakneſs, fcebleneſs. Andſome 
uſe the word imbeci llatea for 
weakened or enfechled. 

Imbeilick (imbellis) unac- 
cuttomed ro war, nothing 
manly, cowardly, Feltham. 

Imber dars, or Amber 
weeks (quatuor rempora) which 
weeks are four in the yeer, 
and anciently, Wedneſday, 
Friday and Saturday in each 
faſted, according to theſe old 
Verſes, 


her. See Ember, 
Imbibe ( imb#bo ) to re- 
cejve in. to drink in. 


Imbibition (from imbibo) 


a drinking or receiving in. 
mboſſement. Sce Em- 


boſſement, 
Imboſſed 
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Imboſſed work in merra) 
or ſtone, is made with boſles 
or bunches, and comes of the 
German word Jnbcſsteren, i. 
cælare formam aliquam. Min. 

Jmbzicate / imbricatus ) 
ſquare and bent like a roof or 
gutter-Tile, which the La- 
tines call Imbrex; alſo cover. 
ed with ſuch a Tile. 

Imbzication ( imbricatio ) 
a covering with Tile. 

» Imbꝛocado. Sce Broca- 
0 


Imitatibe ( imitativns ) 
made or done by imitation ; 
apt to jmitare. 

Immanity ( immanitas ) 
outragiouſneſs, cruelty, ex- 
cela. 

Jmmanſucte ( immanſur 
tus) ungentle, untractable, 
outragious, wilde. 

Immanuel. Sce Emma- 
nuel. 

Jmmarceſgible (immarceſ- 
ſibilis ) uncorrvptible , ur- 
witherable, immortal. 


: | J mmaturitp (immaturitas ) 
| | uarimelineſs, unripeneſs. 


Immedicabie (immedicabi- 
ls) that cannot be cured, 


| Immemozable C immemo- 


rabilis) unworthy remem. 
brance, that is to be ſorgot- 
ten, that cannot be remem- 
bred. 

Immerſible (immerſibilis) 
that cannot be drowned. 

Imminution (imminutio) 
* diminiſhing or making 
ess. 


Immiſsion ( immiſſio) a 


ſending or putting in, a ſet- 


ü 


—— 
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(ſpit on a ſtake, to thruſt a 


| 


ing or graffing. Bac. 

Jmmolate (immols) to of- 
fer, ro ſacrifice. | 

mmolation C immolatio ) | 

a Sacrificing or Offering. 

Immunity (immunitas ) 
freedom from any thing 3 li- | 
berty. 

Immuſical, tbat hath no 
muſick or harmony. 

Impanation (impanatio) a 
turning of another ſub- 
ſtavce into bread. 

Impacable ( infpacabilss )| 
that cannot be appeaſed. 


Impale (Fr. Empaler) to 


ſtake in at the Fundament and 
out at the mouth, (a manner 
of death inflifted on offen- 
ders by the Turks.) Alſoa 
Term in Heraldry. 

Imparlance. V. Empar. | 
lance, 

To J mpe, a term moſt u- 
ſual among Faulconers, and is 
when a Feather in a Hawkes 
wing is broken, and another 
piece imped or graffed to the 
ſtump of the old. But may | 
be handſomly uſed in a meta- 
phorical ſence to other pur- 
poſes. As to Impe the Feathers 
of time with ſeveral recreatt- 
ens, Sir P. S. Dimpor imp 
in the Brittiſh language is ſur” | 
culus, a young graffe or twig, 
thence impio the Verb, to in- 
oculate or graff. Hence the 
word to imp is borrowed by 
the Engliſh , firſt ſurely to 
praff trees , and thence tranſ- 
lited to imping feathers. _ 

Jmparity ( 1mparitas ) 


inequality 


n 


— 
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inequality, unlikeneſs. 

Impeachment of waſte, 
{from the tr. Empeſchement, 
i. impedimentum) ſignifies with 
us a reſtraint from commit- 
ing of waſte ypon Lands or 
Tenements. 

Impec cable (imfeccabils) 
that cannot offend or do a- 
miſs. 

Impeccability (impeccabi- 
Ins) an impoiſibility to fin. 
Holy Court. 

Impedient (impediens) ler- 
ring, ſtaying or hindering. 

To Impend ( impend») ro 
ſpend or lay our monies, to 
beſtow, to employ. 

mpeudioug Cimpendioſis ) 
too liberal, that (pens more 
then need, 

Impenctrable ( impenetrabi. 
lis ) that cannot he pierced 
or entered, invincible. 

Impennous (impennatus) 
without feathers, that hath no 
ſeathers. Vul. Er. 

Imperative (imperativws) 
that commands, or that is 
| commanded, 

I mperceptible (imperceptus) 
that cannot be taken or con- 
ceived. - 

To Jmperil (from pericu- 
lum) to hazard or put into 
danger. | 
| FIwmperfozation (ab in & 
per foro) a cloſing or ſhutting 
up for want of boring or 
piereing. 

Imperſonal (imperſonalis) 
that hath no perſon. 

Imperbeſtigable, that can- 
not be (uughr or found our. 
1 De. Char. 


| 


Impetrbious (impervius) 
that cannot he paſſed or gone 
through How. 

Jmpetiginoſſey (imperigi- 
noſitas) ſcabbineſs. 

Impetrable ( impetrabil;s) 
that may be obtained by de- 
ſire, or prayer. 


obtaining by requeſt and 
prayer. 

Impetuous (impetuoſs) 
boiſterous, violent, furious, 
moſt forcible, ſweeping away 
whatſoever is before ir. | 

Jmpetuoſtey (impetuoſft at) 
boitterouſneſs, great violence, 
over- bearing, fury. 

Impiated (impiatus) defi- 
led, not purged from ſin, 
ſtained. 

Impicate (impico) to co- 
ver with pitch. 

Impignerate ( inipignero ) 
to lay to pledge Or pawn. 


quicknels, diligence, 


Jmpigrous (impiger) dili- 


ſlow. 

Impinge (impingo) ro hurl 
or throw againſt a thing; 
to bear or daſh; to run on 
ground or againſt a Rock. 


| 


* 


5 Impinguate (imp inguo) 


to make fat. | 
Impinguation, a makiag 
fat Bac, | 
Amplacable (implacabils) 
that cannot be pleaſed or re- 
conciled, obſtinate. 

) Jmplacability (implacabi- 
litas) trowardneſs; not to be 


Impetration (impeto) an 


gent, quick, ready, not 


pleaſed. 


. 


* 


Implement! 


Jmipiarity (impigritas ) | 
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Jmplement ( implementum) 
a filling up. Implements 
of trade or of houſehold, 
are ſuch things as tend to 
the neceflary uſe of any 
trade or furniture of an houſe. 

Implication (implicatio) a 
wrapping or entangling with» 
in, annoyance, : 

Implicite ( implicit ) 
wrapped or tryed faſt together 
mixed one with another, in- 
cumbred. 

Imploꝛe ( imploro) to defire 
lamentably with fears, to be- 
ſeech, to call upon for help. 

Iwpluvious ( implavius) 
wet with rain. 

Impolite (impolitus) not 
poliſhed, rude, rough. 

Impoꝛcation ( imporcatio ) 
making a balk in caring of 
Land, 

Impoztuoug (importuoſus) 
without port or haven. 

Impoꝛous ( imporoſus )with- 


out pores or holes. 


Impoſititious names (no. 
mina impofititia) primitive or 
radical names. Varro, | 

Impoſitibe( impoſitivus )uns 
natural; impoſed or givento. 

Jmpoſitoz (Lat.) the Im- 
poticor or Monitor in a School 
allo he that impoſes the Pages 
into a form for the Preſs, af- 
ter the Compoſitor has fer the 
Lerrers into pages, 


Impoſt (Fr.) Impoſition, 
Tallage, Cuſtome, Tribute; 
and more particularly it ſig- 
nifies the tax received by the 
Prince for ſuch Merchandiſes 


6 


as are brought into any haven \ | 


rom othei Nations. Ann. 31˙ 
Elix. caps. And I think it 


guiſhed from Cuffom , becauſe 
Cuſtome is rather that profit, 
which the Prince makes of 
warcs ſhipped out of the Land 
yet they may be confounded. 
Cow. 

Impoſtoꝛ (Lat.) a couſener 
deceiver , jugler, a ſeller of 
counterfeir wares for current. 

Impoſture (impoſtura) cou- 
ſening, deceit, jugling 

Impoſtume 0 apoſtema) 2 
quantity of evil humors, ga 
thered into one part of the 
body, whereof there are two 
kindes, one when inflamed 
blood, being turned to cor- 
rupt matter, fills ſome place: 
the other, when without any 
inflammation , nature thruſts 
thoſe humors into ſome part 
apt to receive them. Bull. 

Impꝛecate (imprecor} to 
wiſh tome evil to come, to 
curſe. ep. 
Impꝛeciable ( from preci- 
um) unpriſcable, unvalua- 
ble. 

Impꝛegnable (Fr. imprena- 
ble) unexpugnable, which 
will not be + red, | 

Impꝛeſcriptible (-from in 

preſcripms ) without the 
compaſs of preſcription, which 
by no length of time can be 
aliened or loſt, Cotgr. - 

Impꝛeſe (Ital. from the l- 
talian Verbe imprendere, i. 
ro undertake } is a Deviſe 
in picture with his Acorto 


may in ſome ſort be diſtin- , 


or word, born by noble 
— 
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and learned petſonages, to | 
notifie ſome particular con- 
ceir, deſign or underraking of 
their own. See Deviſe. 

Impꝛeſt monp. See Preſt 
money. 

Impzeſsion ( impreſſio) a 
printing, ſtamp or mark; an 
Impreſſion of Books is uſual- 
ly taken with us for 1500 co- 
pies; ia France 1250 is the 

uſual Furnee or day:-work. 
Impꝛobate ( zmprobo) to 
diſallow, to diſpraiſe, or dif 
like. 
mpꝛimings (from 7mpri» 
ns — firſt Eſſays. 
Sir H. Wotton. 

Impꝛotcerous (improcerus) 
low, not tall. 

Impꝛoliſical (from impro 
les) that begets not iſſue, 
without young, not apt to 
have iſſue. | 
Jmp:omiſcuous ( impromiſ. 
euus) unmingled, not confu- | 


ſed. | 
22 (impropero) to 
upbraid a man with ſome faul.; 
alſo to make haſte to go in. 
mpꝛopziation ( appropria- 
tio) a Paiſonage of Eccleſia- 
ſtiacal living, coming ro one 
by inhetitance. See Appro- 
driation. 
Impulſion ( impulſio) a 
motion, a perſwading to a 
thing, a ſiirring. 
Impunitp( impunit a) lack 
of puniſhmeut, pardon of pu- 
niſhment. 
Imputreſcible ( imputreſci. 

bilts) char will not rot; un - 
cortrup ible, 


Im ² Ä 
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Inadulable / inadulabilis) 
| that will nor be flattered. 
Jnaffable (inaffabilis) not 
aff. ble, di ſcourteous. 
Inalimental, which harh 
no nouriſhment, ot nouriſheth 
nor. Bac. : 
Inambulate (inambulo) to 
walk up and down in a place 
Jnamiſsible (inamiſſibilis) 
that cannot be loſt. 
Inantioquent (inanilbquus) 
wy ſpeaketh vainly, a bab- 
er. 


hath no ſoul, without life. 
Jnanity(inanitas )emprineſs 
voidneſs; alſo vanity. 
Jnarable (inarabilis) not a. 
table, that cannot be plowed. 
| Fnauſpicuon9(inauſpicuus) 
hard to he ſeen, inviſible. 
Inaudible( inaudibilis)that 
is not to be hrard. 
Inaugurate (ina guro) to 
ask counſel of che Augures 
what ſhall follow, to dedie 
cate to ſoochfaying; alſo to 
dignifie or innoble one, to 
inveſt one with an Office or 
place of honor. 
Incaleſcence (from incaleſ- 
60) a being or waxing very 
not, I uſty or fierce: 
Incandeſcence (from incan- 
deſco) a being cr waxing very 
angry, or greatly infla- 
med. 

Incaneſcence (from inca- 
neſco) a waxing hoary or 
white headed. 

Jucantatoz (Lat.) a char- 
mer or enchanter. 
Ircarcerate 


as ah 
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Inanimate ( inanimatus) that 
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Incarcerate (incarcero) to 
impriſon or put in priſon, 

Incarnation ( incarnatio ) 
the bringing on of fleſh, a be- 
ing made of fleſh, an aſſuming 
tleſh. An Incarnate colour is a 
Carnation colour, a fleſn color, 
or of the colour of our Da- 
mask Roſe. 

Incaruadin (Fr.) proper- 
ly a deep, rich or bright Car- 
nation. 

Incaſtellated (Fr. Encaſtel. 
[e) narrowedecled(as a horſe) 

Incendiarp (incendiarius) 
2 fie brand; a ſettet of houſes 
on fire: one that ſows diviſi⸗ 
ons. See Boute- feu. 

Incenſe (incendo) to ſet on 
fire, to fire, to inflame, to ſtir 
up to anger. Incenſe (a Noun) 
ſignifies the beſt Frankincenſe 
or a kinde of excellent per- 
fume; uſcd in Churches for 
ſacred uſes. 

4 | Jncenflon ( ab incendo) a 
burning or infliming. 
Incenſſon (ab incino) me- 
lody of Iuſtruments, or of men 
ſinging together. 

An Incenſoꝛp( F. Incenſcir) 
2 Chuſch- veſlel to buru In- 
cenſe in ; a cenſing or per- 
fuming pan. 

Incentibe (incentivum) a 
provokement, aſſay or tryal ; 
a thing that will quickly take 
fire. 

Incentibe (taken Adjectire- 
ly} chat move:h or provoketh 
unto. 

Fneentcz (Lat.) he that 
lingeth the deſcant. In ſing- 
ing there are three degrees, 


— 
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the ficit Succentor, the ſecond 
Incentor , the thicd Accentore 
Rider. Alſo a make-bate, or 
Boute feu. | 

Intception (inceptio) a be- 
ginning or enterprize. 

- JInccrning (incernens) ſift- 
ing, crying lay fifring, looking 
narrowly into. Scotch Pa- 
pers. 

Jnceffantly ( inceſſanter ) 
without intermiſhon, conti- | 
nually. | 

Inceſt (inceſtus) did fignie 
fie all kinde of pollution, | 
commitred by undoing of une 
rying the gicdle called Ceſlas | 
or Zona; but now in a more 
ſtrict acceptation it ſignifies | 
onely that kinde of naughti- 
neſs, which is committed be- 
tween two of neer kin. God- 
win. 

Inceſtuous (inceſtus) that 
d-files one of neer kin, pol - 
| luted, unchaſte. 

Inchoate (inchoo to bc- 
| zin, or to take his beginning. 
Inchoatibe ( inchoativus) 
beginning, or that begin neth. 
Inc hantment (incantamen- 
tum) a Chaim, Sec Conjura- 
tion, 

Ineident (incidens, ab in ox 
eædo) cutting off, letting 
or hindering. 

Incident (incidens, ab in 
2 cado) a circumſtance or 
hy- matter, a thing which 
ec mes indirectly into a ſact 
or queſtion, or (being not 
properly of the ſu\ſiance 
thereof) ariſes from it col- 
laterally or ſide-ways; alſo a 
E. chance, 
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chance „accident, caſualty. 


Cotgr. In Law it figuifics a 
thing neceſſarily depending 
upon another, as more prin- 


cipal. For example, a Court 


annor, and a Court of Pie- 
powders, to a Fairg that they 
cannot be ſevered by Grant: 
Or if a Mannor or Fair be 
granted, theſe Courts can- 
not f e teſetved. Kitchin fo. 6 


verting into Aſlies, Imbers, 
or Cinders. ont. and Bac. 

Inciſlon (inciſio) a cutting 
or lancing ; allo a ſhore po int- 
ing of a Sentence. 

Jnciſure (inciſura) a cur 
or gaſh, a lancing or ſlitting. 

FJnclufonC iacluſio) a ſhut- 
t'ng or cloſing in. 

Incogitable (incogltabilis) 
that which is not thought oi, 
or which cannot be compre- 

hended by thought; fooliſh, 
raſh, unadviſed. 

Incogitancy (incogitancia) 
ralhnets, unad viſedueis. 

Incohible (incohibilis) that 
cannot be reſtrained. 

Incolumitp C incolumitas) 
healthfulneſs, ſafety, freedom 
from danger. 

IJncomlty (incomitas) dil- 
courteſie. 
Incommenable (incomme 
| nabilts) unpaſlable. 

Iuncommenſurabie (from in 

andcommenſus) that hath not 
au equal proportion or mea- 
| ſuiegcr that cannot be meaſu- 
| red with another thing. 


© a. — 


Baron is ſo incident to { 


| Fncineration from in and | 
cin® ) a reduceing or con- | 


| 
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Jncommiſcibility (from in 


and commiſceo) that cannot be 


mixed or mingled together. Er- 


Jucommunicable(ixcommy- | 


nicaiilts)) not in common to 


other, not to be attributed or 
imparted to other. 


Jncommutative (incommu- 


tatus ) not to be changed or 
alrered. ; | 

Jncempatible (ab in and 
compatior) dilagreeing,nort en- 


during cne another; that will 


not ſuffer together, irrecon- | 
cileable. 

Incompolsible, a term in 
Logick , and is when one 
Propoſition affirms what ano- | 


ther denies. Peripatetick Inſt. 
Incompꝛehenſible (incom- 


prehenſibilis) that cannot be 
comprehended or numbred. 
Incomputrible ( incompu. 
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tribilis) that will not rot or 
decay, incortuptible. 


Jaconcinnity(inconcinnitas) Þ 


an ill grace, un fitneſs, unhand- 

ſomn :ſs, diſproportion. 
Incongelable (iscongelabi- 

lis) that cannot be frozen. 


Incongruous (incongruus) 


diſagteeable, unmeet. | 

Inconſolable (inconſolabilis) 
that cannot be comforted or 
aſſwaged. 

Jucontinencp ( incontinen- 
tia) lack of moderation in 
aff-Rions and luſts. 

Incoꝛtiate(incordio)to put 
into a mans heart, to petſwade 
him. 

Jnco2pozate ( incorporo.) ro 
mix two or more ſubſtances 
together. 


Incozpozeal 
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Incoꝛporeal ( incorporeus ) 
that hath no body: 
Jncraſſate ( incraſſo) to 
make thick or groſs. Br. 
Ancrement ( incrementum ) 
increaſe, augmentation , a 
waxing bigger. 
Fncrefſant ( from increſco, 
2 term in Herauldry, ſigui ſy- 
ing the Moon paſt the prime, 
and yet not come to the 


Increpate ( increp» ) to 
make a noyſe, to ercak; alſo 
to re prove or chide. 5 

Incruſtation ( incruſtatio | 
a pargetting, rough-caſting , 
a c ultineſs, or thick ſcabbed - | 

Incubation ( incubatio) a 
lying, ſitting abroad, hatch. 


Incubus (Lat.) A Devil 
that ſometimes in mans ſhape 
lies with women, as Succubus 
doth with men. 
eaſe called the Night mare, 
when a man in his ſleep ſup- 
poſeth he hath a great weight 
lying on him, and feels him- 
ſelf almoſt ſtrangled; in ſuch 
ſort that he cannot turn him: 
ſelf, nor ſir up, nor call for 
help, The vulgar think it 
ſome ſpirir, but che Phyſiti- 
ans affirm it to he a natural 
diſeaſe, cauſed by humors 
undigeſted in the ſtomack, 
which fuming up to the brain, 
do there trouble the Animal 
Spirits, ſtoping their paſſage 
into the finews, ſo that the 
body cannot move. 


Inculcate ( inculco) to pour 


Alſo a diſ- 


4 ms Aha ads ks. "EF. - 


or thruſt in, to repeat of 
ten, to beat into the me- 


mor y. 


Inculpable ( inculpabi 
ls ) blameleſs, unteprove- 


able. 


Incumbent ( incumbent) 
leaning, lying, falling or reſt 


ing upon. 


An Incumbent in our Com- 
mon Law, is he that is pre- 
ſented, admitted, and infti- 
tuted to any Church or Be- 
neſice with Cure, who is 
therefore called the Incum- 
bent of that Church, becauſe 
he bends all his ſtudy to the 
diſcharge of the cute theie. 


Terms of Law. 


Incurſton ( incurſio ) 2 
meeting of rhings together, 
a hitting one againſt ano- 


ther. 


Incuſſton ( incuſſio 


daſhing together. 


Indagation (indagatio) a 
| ſearching , or diligent -ſcek- 


ing out. 


Indekatigable (indefatiga- 
bil) that cannot be wearied 


or tired. 


Inde init indefinitus) not 
determi ned, not de fined, not 
limited or bounded, not de- 


creed. 


Indeleble (indelebilis) that 
cannot be put or raced out; 


perpetual. 


Indemnity ( indemnita) 
eſche wing of dammage, eſca 
ping without hurt, damage 


leſneſs. 


Jndependentg, are ſo cal- 
led, * they depend * 


| 
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the arbitrement of no Natio- 

nal Church, nor Civil State, 
but order all things belonging 
to doctrine and Church- 
Government within their 
private Congregati-ns. 

Indepꝛecable ( indepreca- 
bils ) that will not be in- 
treated, or moved to yeeld. 

I ndepzchenſibic (Indepre- 
henſibilis) that cannot be de- 
prehended or taken. 

Inde ſinent ( indeſinens ) 
without ceaſing, continu- 
al. 

Indeterminatelp ( indeter- 

minatè) not precilely this, 
but either this or an o- 
ther. 
Index (Lat.) the Table 
of a book, a Summary: a 
mark, ſign or token. And 
in the plural number Indices, 
Bac. 

Indication (indicatio) the 
mark whereby the Chyrurge- 
on is directed to the remedy 
that will beſt fit his Patient; 


alſo a commending or pri- 


zing of ſale Wares, a ſhewing. 


| Cotgr. 


Indicatibe / indicativus ) 


that whereby any thing is 


ſhewed and declared. 

Indiciduous ( from indi- 
citium) that ſhews or detects; 
or that pertains to the ſigus, 
whereby one may judge of 
any thing; alſo nc t apt to fall, 
Vul. Err. | 

Indico, a ſtone brought 
our of Turky, wherewith 
Diers uſe ro Dye blew. 


Jndiction (ind eli ab ind. 


— ** YL 
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cendo) the ſpace of fifreen 


years, by which account| 


Charters and publick wri- 
tings are dated at Rome; e- 
very year ſtill increaſing one, 
till it come to fifteen, and 
then returning to one 8. 
gain. 

Theſe Indictiens ( as Bede 
notes ) began the twenty 
fourth day of September, and 


vere deviſed ( as he thinks) 


to avoid confuſion in Chro- 
nology. Indiction is moſt 
properly ſaid de Tributo in- 
die, as appears by the title 
in the Code (/ib.1o. Tit.16.) 
And theſe Indictions began at 
the very diſmiſſion of the 
Nicen Council; ſucceeding 
(faith Onuphrius) in place of 
the Olympiads, which as un- 
chriſtian, the Emperor had 
ſorbidden. Greg» See E- 
poche. 

Indictibe (indiclivus) that 
which is declared, appoin- 
red or ſolemnly utcered , 
w.ercunto the people were 
wont to be called by Procla- 
mation, 

Indigenous ( from in- 

Indigenital { digena) born 
in the ſame Town or Coun- 
try; natural. 

Indigent (indigens) that is 
in neceſſity, needy, poor, pe» 
nurious. 

Indigence (indigentia) need, 
want, poverty. 


Indigeſtible ( indigeſtibi- 


lic) not able to be digeſt- 


ed 
to 


| uſogttate ( indigito ) 


ſig- 
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fignifie or ſhew, with poinr- 
ing the finger; to call by 
name, 

ndignation ( indignatio ) 
dildain, ſcor n. anger. wrath. 

Indignitp (indignitas) un- 
worthinefs, diſhoneſty, lack 
of reputation, infamy: 

Indiſſoluble ( indiſſolubi- 
lis) that cannot be looſed or 
undone. 

Indibidual ( individuus ) 
that may not be divided, in- 
ſeparable 

Indibiduity (individuitas 
inſepatableneſs, unpartable- 
neſs. 
| Jndividuum (Lat:) one 
ſingular thing; that which 
cannot be divided, a body in- 
ſcparable, a Moar : Allo a 
rerm in Logick, when we 
ditectly expreſs and ſeem to 
point to that thing which we 
ſpeak of: As in ſaying, This | 
_— ns Lo for though | 
the words [horje or man] ma 
be applied. to any horſe — 
man, yet being ſo expreſly 
pointed at, they cannot then 
be drawn to ſiguiſie other 


Iadiuiduum Vagum , a ſin · 
gular thing not determined 
be this or that in particu- 
ar. 

J ndiviſtble ( indiviſibilis) 
that cannot be divided. 

Indocility ( indocilitas) un- 
aptneſs to learn. 

Indoctrinate (in and 

doFrino ) to teach, or in- 
ſtruct. | 


ä 
. 


that cannot be tamed. 
Indolencp (indolentia. Fr. 
Indoleance) no apprehenſion 
of grief, no feeling of ſorrow, 
unſenſibleneſs of, or want of 
ſenſe in pain. 
Indoꝛſation ( from in and 
dorſuum) an indorſing; or a 
bearing, or laying on the 
back. | 
Indubitate ( indubitatus ) 
without doubt, for cer- 
tain. 
Jnduciary ( induciarius ) 
pertaining to truce or league. | 
Sir Hen. Wotton ( ſpeaking of 
the times of 2 Elix) calls 
King James ( then Ring of 
Scotland) induciat heir of this 
Imperial Crown. Rel Wott. | 
P:13-» | 
Intuctton ( indufto 2 
drawing, entry, or leading 
into; an inducement, allu- 
ring or perſwaſion unto; al- 
ſoa form of argument from 
particulars, proceeding to 
univerſals. We take Inducti- 
on (ſays my Lo. Bac.) to be 
that form of demonſtration, 
which ſupports ſence, preſſes 
nature, and is inſtanced in 
works, and ina fort mingled 
therewith. 

Jndulcate? ( indulco ) to 

or emake ſweet. 

Indulciate) Felth. | 

Indulgence ( indulgentia) 
pardon, tavour, gentleneſs in 
ſuffering, If you defire to 
know the nature and quality 
of Induſgences in the Roman 
Catholick ſence. See Mr. 
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Indulgiate ( from indul. 
geo, es) to be merciful, to 
make too much of one, to 
This word is uſed 
by Feltham in his Reſol ves, 
which notwithſtanding can- 
not well be approved of in 
regard the Latin Verb, from 


{ whence it comes, is of the 


ſecond, and not of the fitſt 
Conjugation. 
Indult (indultus) a Grant 


{or favour; a Written inſtru- 


ment of a grant or favor made 
by a Pope or Prince. 

Jndument ( indumentum ) 
a Garment or Veſture- 

Indurate ( induratus) hard- 
ned. 

Induration C induratio) 
a hardning, or making 
hard. 
Induſtated ( induſſatus) 
cloathed with a petticoat, 
Waſte- coat, or Shirt. 

Inebziate ( inebrio ) to 
make drunken „ to bee 
drunk. 

Ineffable (ineffabilis) un 


ſpeakable, unut/erable, vnich 


deliver, 

preſs. 

— Ineffugible ( 7neffagibilis) 

1 not to be voi 
ed. 


Inept ( ineptus ) vnapr, 
— tond, out of ſeaſon 
47. 
Inꝛpeitude ( ineptituſo) 
unapeneſs, fondneſs, foo- 
lifhceſs, trifling , vain- 


no termes ex 


1 
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Ine quitable inequitebi= | 


no tongue can tell, no ſpeech. 


| 


| 


| 


lis) that cannot be rid 
through. 

Inertitude inertitudo) 
ſloathſulneis, dulneſs, without 
Science or any craft. 

Ineſtuate ( ineſftw) to be 
very hot, to boyl vehement- 
ly. 
Jnexaturable (inex atura- 
bilts ) that cannot be fil- 
led. 

Inexhauribilit p, a diſabi- 
| lity ro draw out or empty. 
Dr.Charl. | 

Inexoꝛ able ( inexorabilis 
that cannot or will not be 
intreated, churliſh , obdu- 
tate. 

Inexpiable (inexpiabilis) 
that cannot be purged, clean- 
ſed or ſatisfied for. 

Inexplicable(inexpcabilis) 
that cannot bee declared 
or expounded , unexpreſſa- 
ble, undiſplayable, intri- 
cate. N 

Inexpugnable ( nexpug- 
nabilis) that cannot be for- 
ced or wonn, invincible, im- 
pregnable, 

Inextingutble ( inextingui- 
Wh that cannot be quench - 
ed. 
| Ine xtirpable ( inextirpa- 
bilis) that cannot be rooted 
out, or pulled up. 
| nextricable ( inextricabi- 
bis ſo confuſed or difficult, 
that one cannot wind him- 
elk out of it, whereof one 
cannor he rid. | 

Jnexuperable ¶ inexupera- 
bilts ) that cannot be paſ- 


| 
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led, | 
ſed 
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{ ken, exceeding wicked. 
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ed or overcome, invincible. 
Ynfandous ( in fandus fo 


nous, that it may not be ſpo- 


Jnfanta of Spain, or e 
very daughter of the King 
there, nor being heir, whether 
firſt, ſecond, or third, . the 


great, fo heinous, or villa. 


— — — 


heir is called Princeſa, and the 
reſt Infantas, and ſo are the 
Sons called Infantes and the 
heir Principe, of the Lat. [nfans ' 
a child. 

Jnfantery ( Span. ) the 


1 Foor-men, or Foot Sonldiers 


of an Army. 

Jnfanticide(infanricidium) 
a fl. ying or killing of Infants, 
child-murthering 3 ſuch was 
that of Herod, ſoon after our 
Saviours birth. 

Jnfatigable (infatigabi!is) 
that c. nnot be wearied or 
tired. 

Infatuate ( infatuo ) ro 
make fooliſh or beſot. 

Jnfauſtous? ( from infau- 

Infauſting 5 us unlucky. 
unfortunate, diſmal, Lo, Bac. 
in his Hen.7; 

JuUferial (inferialis) be- 
longing to Funeral Obſe- 
quies. 

Jufermerpy or Jnfirmary, 
(Fr. * an Hoſpital, 
or Spirtle for ſick or maimed 
people, alſoa Cloiſter or Fri- 


jery. Bac. 


Infernal ( infernalis) be- 
longing to Hell, low, neather 
moſt. 

Interrible ( from * In fe 


ro) that may be inferred)» 


| 
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sage or carried in, or con- 


| 
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| 


cluded, 


rable, without meaſure. 


cannot be bowed , 


IN 


FIrfeſtive (in feſti uus) un- 
plcaſant. nothing ſportſol. 

Inficial ( infictalis ) | 

Jnficiatozy { chat pertain- 
ech to denial,negarive. 

Jnffciation, a denial, a 
negarion, 

Jnfidous (inffdus) un- 
faithful, not to be caſted, 
falſe. 

Jnfimous (infim's the 
loweſt, the meaneſt, very 
humble. 

Intinitive ( infinitives ) 
that hath no end, innume- 


The Infiniti re Mood, ſo cal- | 
led, becauſe ic is without end 
or time, nor doth ir define 
oumber or pecſon, as other 
Mnods doe, as Amare to 
love. 

Inflammation ( inflamma- | 
tio ) a kindling, inflaming or 
letting on fire. 

Inflation ( inflatio) a bree- 
ding of wind in the body, 2 | 
puffing up, or a windy ſwel- 
ling. 

Inflexible (inflexibilis) that 
unru- 
ly. 
Influence ( influentia a 
flowing or running into; moſt 
commonly ir is taken for the 
power which Planets and 
Stats have in moving inferior 
things. 

IJuflux (influxus) the ſame 
with influence. 

Inkoliate ( from in and 
folior ) to bloſſom or bud 


— 
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leaves, to be enleaved or wrapt 
with leaves. How. 

Jnfozmity (in formitat) de- 
formity, want of ſhape or 
faſhion. 

Jnfozmous ( informis ) 
without faſhion, ill favored, 
rude. Br. 

Inkragible C infragibilis) 
not ſoon broken or diſcoura · 
ged, durable, ſtrong, infran- 
gible. 

Inkriction (infrifio)a rub- 
bing in, a chafing. 

Infringe (in fringo) to break 
in peeces, to tear, to dimi- 
niſh, 

Inſuſion (in faſio) a pou- 
ring or filling in; And ( in 
Phyfick ) a conveyance of 
ſome liquid medecine into 
the body by Cliſter , or other 
inſtrumment; Alſo a ſteep- 


forth leaves, to be full of 


ing of drugs, Cc. in a con- 
venient liquor, that their ver- 
tue may pals intoir. 

Ingannation (from the 
Ital. Ingannare to deceive) 


deceit or couſenage. Vul. 
Err. : ; 
Ingeminate (ingemino) to 


double, to repeat often. 


— CS—_—_————CRKs 


ture or condition. 


Ingle (Span. from the 
Lat. Inguen. i. the groine) a 
boy kept for Sodomy. See 
Ganymede, 

Jngluvious ( ingluvioſus_) 
tlattonous, tavenous, devou- 
ring. 


Ingot (Fr. Lingot, a Iinguæ 


| 


| 


forma) a ſmall maſs or little 
wedge of fined gold afrer ir 
is moulten; ie is ſometimes 
taken for the trough wherein 
it is moulten. 

Ingrate (ingratus) unplea · 
ſant, unaccepꝛable, unkind, un- 


thankful. Bac. 
Ingreſſe ( ingreſſus ) a 
IJngreſſon F beginning, an 


entrance, Or going in, 4 Walk- 
ing. 

Ingurgitate (ingurgito) to 
devouce or raven gluttonouſ- 
ly, to ſtuff or fill himſelf with, 
to daſh in, as it were, to a great 
ſtream or bottomleſs pit, 


bee taſted, not taſteable. 
Br. 

Ingroſfer ( from the Fr. 
Graſſeur, or Groſſier ) lignifics 
in our Common Law one 
that buyes Corn growing, or 


Inguſtable (from in and 
guſto) that cannot or may not 


Ingenerable ( zngenerabi- 
ls ) which cannot be born or 
begotten. 
Ingenioſity (ingeniofitas ) 
wittineſs. 

To Ingeſt (ingero) to car 
ry or pour in, to bring into. 
Bac. 

Ingenuity ( ingenuitas ) 
the ſtate of a free and honeſt 
man, freedom, .a liberal na- 


dead victuals to ſell agan , 
except Barly for Malr , Oats 
for Oatmeal, or victuals to 
retaile, badging by licence, 
and buying of Oyles, Spices, 
and Victuals, other then fiſh 
or ſalt. Anno 3. Ed. 6. ca. 14. 
A4. 5. Elix. ca. 1 4. An. 13. Elix 
1 Theſe are Mr. Weſts 
wards, part. 2. Symbol. titulo 


Indict · 


— 


— 


| a Judge from further procee- 
| ding ia the cauſe depending 


br fol.39. where he puts pro- 


| cher. 


| dy, or into a hollow or fiſtu- 


like. | 
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Indi&tments. Se. 64. How. 
beit this definition rather be- 
longs to unlawful ingrofling, 
then to the word in general. 
See Foreſtal. 

Inhalation ( inbalatio) a 
breathing in or upon. 

_Jnheffon ( inhæſo) a'clea- 

ving in, or ſticking faſt un- 
tO, 
Inherent (inberens) ſtick- 
ing to, orabiding in 

Inhibition (inbibitio) a for. 
bidding or ſtopping. It is al- 
ſo a Writ to inhibit or forbid 


— 


before him. See Fitzh, nat. 
hibition and inhibition toge 


Inhibition is moſt common. 
ly a Weit iſſuing out of a 
higker Court Chriſtian to a 
lower and inferior , upon an 
Appeal An. 24. H. 8. ca. 12 
And Prohibition out of the 
Kings Court toa Court Chri 
ſtian, or to an inferior tempo- 
ral Court. Cow, 

Jnhoſpital ( inboſpitalis ) 
unapt for entertain ing, har- 
borleſs. 

Inidoneous ( inidoneus) 
untit. 

Inieckion (injectio) a caſt. 
ing in or upon; Alſo (in Phi- 
ſick) a ſquirting or conveying 
a liquid medicine, by Siringe 
&c. into ſome part of the bo- 


lous ulcer. 
Inimicittal ( inimicitiaſ is) 
deſpightful, envious, enemy - 


2 


Inimitable ( inimitabilis ) 


that cannot be counterſeited 


or followed , 
ble. 
Initiate (initio) to enter or 


gin. 
Jnitiatibe? ( initiatus ) 
Jnitiated F which hath 
ended his Apprentiſhip, or is 
a young beginnzr in the firſt 
principles; licenſed or ad- 
mirred to. 7 
Iniunction ( injunc tio) is a 
Wrir iſſuiag out of the Chan- 
cery;ſometimes to give poſſeſ- 
ſion to the Plaintiff, for want 
of the Defendants appear- 
ance 5 ſometimes to ſtay pro- 
ceeding ina Cauſe at Com- 
mon Law upon ſuggeſtion 
made, that the rigor of the 
Law, if ir take place, is a- 
gainſt equity and conſcience 
in that caſe. See VVeſt. part. 2. 
Symb.tit, Proceeding in Chan- 
cery. Seck. 2 5. i 
Jnlagary (inlagatio) is a 
reſtitution of one outlawed , 
to the Kings 2 and 
to the benefit 
ſubject. Brac. l. 3. tract. 2. ca. 
14. numb. 6,7, 8. Britton. Ca. 


13. 

Inlapidate ( from in and 
lapis) to make hard, ſtony, or 
like a ſtone. Bac. 

Inlap (Sax. ) a term among 
Joyners, and lignifies a lay» 
ing of coloured wood in 
Wainſcoat-works, Bedſteds, 
Cupboards, cc. See Mar- 


quetry. 
It is alfo nſed by Gold- 
ſmiths, Cutlers and others, 
as 


Incompara- 


— 


or eſtate of a | 


— 


— — 


* 
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as to Inlay with Gold or Sil. make, or become new, to re- ry 
vere new or change his old faſhi- 
Innatable ( innatabilis ) ONS. 1 
that cannot be ſwimmed Innobatoz (Lat.) he that 
in. : makes alteration, or brings in te 
Inmates, are thoſe that new cuſtoms. 
be admitted to dwel for Innoxious ( innoxius) tl 
their money joyntly with a- | | wherein there is no danger, m 
nother man, thoogh in ſe-, | that hath no harm; Alſo ir 
veral. rooms of his Man- | fafe. ri 
ſion houſe, paſſing in and Innubilous ( innubilus) fair, r; 
out by one door, and not without clouds, ſerene. i 
beivg able to maintain them- Innuendo, is a Law term, 
ſelves, which are inquicable | , moit uſed in Declarations and l 
in a Leer. Kitchin. fol. 45. | | other pleadings 3 and the of- 
where you may read him at | lice of this word is onely ro | 
large, who are properly In- | declare and defign the perſon 9 


mates in intendment of Law, | or thing which was named 
and who nor. | incerrain before; as to ſay, he a 
Innabigable ( innavigabi- | | ( innuendo the Plaintiff ) is 2 
is) that cannot be ſailed in, Theef 3 when as there was 
| that will not bear a ſhip or | | mention before of another | 


boat- perſon. 52 | 
| Junzof Court or Chan- Innutrition ( innutriti o.) a 
cery. See Templaries and Moot- | | nouriſhing or bringing up. 
men. Inocciduous ( inocci duus) 
Innitent Cinnitens)endea | that never uieth to fall, that 
yoring or aſſay ing. ; never ſleeps, that never ſets or 


Jnnocents day, or Chil- | | goes down, as ſome ſtars do. | 
dermaſs day, a Feaſt cele- | | Thom. 

| brated by the Roman Ca- Inoculate (inoculo) to graff 
tholicks on the 28 of Decemb. | { bud, by cutting a round hole 
in memory and honor of choſe | in the bark of another tree, 
innocent children Herod ſlew, | and ſetting it on with clay: 
not long after our Saviours | or when an hole is bored in a 
Nativity, when he ſought for | | tree, and a kernel put in with 
{ Chriſt bimſclf,thinking to de- | | little loam 

ſtroy him. Inominal ( inominali)un- 
Innocuous ( innocuus) 3 unhappy. 


hurtleſs, alſo ſafe, that is not Inopacous (inopacus) open, 
hurt. not ſhadowed. 
Amiominable (innominabi- Inopinate / inopi na tus) 


Innobate ( innovo ) ro | | hoped for, ſtrange or contra- 
| oy a. | 


{ 


lis) not to be named. unthought of, unlooked for, not 


— 


— 


ä 


| 


tute in that caſe provided, to 


I N "0 


IN 
'y to the common opinion; 4- Inſanity (inſanitss ) mad- 
I nopious ( inopieſus) poor, | | nels, diſeaſe of mind. 
ncedy, deſtitute. Inſanguin d (from in and 
ſanguis) bleodicd, dipt or dy- | 


Inoptable (inoptabilis) nor 
to be wiſhed for. 

Inoꝛga nical (inorganicus) 
that hath no organ or inſtru- 
ment. A body is ſaid t o be 
ino rganical when it wants 
right diſpoſitions for the ope- 
rations of the ſoul whereunto 
it is ordained. 

Inozganity ( inorganitam) 
the want of ſuch diſpoſitions. 

I nquination (inquinatio) a 

ainin g or defiling; a diſ- 
gracing. 

I nquiſttion ( in quiſtio) 
a diligent ſearch or inquiry, 
ſtrict examination. 

Speniſh Inquiſition, was firſt 
created and called the Sacred 
Council of Inquiſition, abour or | 
not long after the year, 1492. 
at Which time the Empire of 
the Moors ended in Spain by 
the valour of Ferdinand theC a- | 
tholick, Such Moors, as after 
the decay of their Kingdom, 
ſtaid in Spain, were by a Sta- 


he chriſtned. And that they 
might be known to be, as they 
profeſſed, this Irquiſition 
was ordained, Confiſting of 
a Preſident (and he always 
an Eccleſiaſtical perſon, as 
the Arch Biſhop of Tolledo , 
or the Arch Biſhop of Se- 
vil ) aſſiſted by twelve other 
Councellors, who deal all 


together in matters ap- 
pt * to Religion. 
H th 


Pr rom ne th... 


ed in blood. : 

Inſative ( inſari uus.) that 
is nor planted; ſown or graf- 
fed, that which coms forth of 
its own accord 8 

Inſaturable (inſamrabilis) 
that cannot be filled or con- 
tented, inſatiable. | 

Jnſcious (inſcius) igno- 
rant, not knowing, unskil- 
ful. 

Fuſcription (7n/criptzo) a 
note, title or mark Written or 
engrayen, 2 ſuperſcription 3 
Such was that the Jews pur 
upon the Croſs when they 
crucified our Savior, FESVS 
NASAREAUM REX JU- 
DEORUM, for which words 
theſe letters are ordinarily u- 
ſed over the head of a Cruci- 
fix, 7. N. R. J. | 
| Inſcrutable (inſcrutabilis) 
| nnſcarchable, bottomleſs, my- 
' ſtical, not to be ſeconded of 
known. 2 
| Inſecable ( inſecabilis ) 
that cannot be cut or par- 
ted. 
| nſec ( inſccta) a ſmal 
fle ſhleſs and bloodleſs yermine 
divided ( in ſome ſort) be- 
| tween the head, body and 
belly, as an Ant, Fly, Bee, &c. 
under which, the Earth- worm, 
Caterpillar, c. are alſo com- 
prehended. Lord Bacon uſeth 
Inceia*s for creatures bred 
of purrifation, Nat. Hiſt. 


143. 
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Inſectation (inſechatio) 2 
railing againſt one with all 
the evill words he can uſe, 
Juſe d io (inſei9) a de- 
claration, Treatiſe, or long 
continued talk; Alſo a cut- 


ting. 
Junſenſate (inſenſatus) foo- 
liſh, ſenceleſs. Febb+ - 
Juſkdent (inſidens) ſitting 


on or in, remaining, continu- 


ing. 

Juſidiate (infidior) to lay 
wait, to deceive, to en- 
ſnare, 

Inſidious inſidi eſus) full 
of wiles and deceitſulneſs, 
crafty, dangerous. 

Inlinuate (inſinuo) to pur 
in bis be ſom, to put in ones 
mind covertly, to wind, ſteal. 
or convey himſelf into, to 
creep by little into ones fa- | 
vor. : | 
Inſtpid (inßpidus) unſavc. 
ry, without taſte or reliſh ; 
Alſo weak of Judgement. 

Jnflpicnce (inſpientia) do- 
tage, folly, indiſcretion, igno- 
rance. 


nfition (infti0) a graffing 


nſolation ( inſolatio) a 
bleaching, or layinga thing in 
the ſon. Br. 

Inſoluble ( inſolubilis) that 
cannot be looſed or undone, 
indiſſoluble, indiſſolvable. 

Inſomnious ( inſomnieſus) 
troubled with dreams , thac 
dreameth much in his ſleep. 

Juſpectton(inſpe#io) a pry* 
ing or looking into, a view- 


Jing or looking on, ſpecu- 


—— 


| lation, overſeeing. 
Inſperable ( inſperabilis) 
that no man would look or 
hope for. 
Inſperũſon ( inſperſo) a 
ſprinkling or caſting on. 
Inſpiſſate( inſpiſſo) to make 
— groſs, or maſſy. Lo. 
ac. 
Inſtabilit y (inſtabilita) in- 
conſtancy, unſteadineſs, fickle: 
| neſs. 


reſtoring, tenewing, repaiting, 
re · edifying. 

Inſtigate inſti go )to mo ve, 
ſtir, or prick forwacd, to pro- 
voke or egg on. 

Inftillation ( inſtillatio) | 
gentle infuſion, a letting or 
falling in drop by drop , a 
3 in by little and lit- 
tle. 

Inſtenct (inſtinctus) an in- 
ward ſtirring, motion, or 
petſwaſion, an inſpiration. 

Inſtitute (inſtitutum) an 
Ordinance or inſtruction, a 
precepr, preparing a way to 
ſome Ariz a good manner or 
cuſtom. As Fuſtinians Book 
of Inſtitutes, ſo called becauſe 
they are, as it were, Inſtruct- 
ors to the ignorant, and ſhew 
an eaſie way to the obtaining 
the knowledge of the Civil, 
as my Lord Cooks Inflitutes do 
of the Common Law. 

Jnſubid ( inſubidus ) raſh , 
without conſideration , hea- 


dy. 
3 nſular (inſular) belong- 


ing to an Iſland. 


Inſtauration (inſtauratio) a | 


| Jnſulſity 9 


—— 


iſhneſs,! 


. 
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liſhaeſs, unſavorineſs, lack of 
grace, and pleaſantneſs. 

Inculture ( incultura) a 
ſpringing or leaping in or up* 
on; a triumphing in words, a 
boaſting. 

Inſuperable ( inſuperabilis) 
that cannot be overcome, in- 
vincible, unvanquiſhable. 
Intabulate ( intabu/o) to 
write in Tables. 
IFneeriſſabſe (Fr.) not to 
be withered or dryed vp. 

Integument ( integumen- 
tum) a covering, 4 cloak a 
thing ſpoken covertly and 
darkly. Bac. 

Inteleck (intel. dus) the 
vertue or faculty of under- 
ſtanding: Alſo underſtand- 
ing, apprehenſion, capacity, 
judgement, knowledge, diſ- 
cretion. 

Intellectualiſt, one excee · 
ding in the faculty of under- 
ſtanding; a quick apprehen- 
der. 

nte J ligible (intelſigrbilss) 
that may be underſtood. 

Jute mpe ſtibe ( intempeſti- 
vus) out of due time and ſea- 
ſon, abortive; alſo diſorder- 
ed; allo unlucky or ill pre- 
ſaging. 

To Jntenebzate ( zntene- 
bro ) to endarken or ob. 
ſcure. 

Jntenerate ( from in & te- 
ner) to make tender or ſoſt, 
to make merciſul or pliant. 
Dan. 

Intenſe ( intenſus ) ſer or 
fixed, intentive, diligently bent 
ko 2 thing. 


— — 


| 


tively. 


diſeaſe. 


— 


Jntenfibelp. See Apprecia- 


Jntentable ( intentabilis ) | 
thar cannor be tempted, 
Intentation (intentatio) a| 
menacing or threatning. 
Jntercalaritp ( intercalari- 
t) the burden of a ſong; 
the putting between, as the 
burden is between the verſes. 
Intercalation (intercalatio) | 
an interlacing, a putting or 
ſetting an odd thing between 
even ones 3 moſt commonly 
ſpoken of the odd day of Leap 
year incerted in February, and | 
called dies intercaleris. See 
Fulian Account. 
Intercident dap ¶ interci- | 
dens dies) the extraordinary, 
and preternatural critical day, 
forced by the malice of the 


Interciſion ( interciſio) a 

cutting off in the midſt, 
utercluſibe ( intercluſus) 

encloſed, ſhur in, ſtopped. 

Intercolummiation, a term 
in Architecture, and fignifies 
the diſtance between two co- 
lumns, or a placing ſome work 
between two Pillars, Sir 
H. W. 

Jutercoſtal ( intercoſfalis) 
between the ribs. 

IJtercurrent(intercurrens) 
raving or going between. 

Intercutaneous ( 7ntercx- 
taneus) that which is within 
the skin. | 

Juterdick (inerdifum)) an | 
injunction, prohibirion or for- 
bidding. 

Interdiction ( . 


— 
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thoſe who for ſome crime 
were baniſhed, Which judge- 
ment, although ir was not by 


man ſhould receive ſuch an 
one into his houſe, but deny 
him fire and water ( the two 
neceſſary Elements of life ) 
he was condemned (as it 
were) to a civil death 3 and 
this was called Legitimum ex- 
ilium. Livie. 

Juterduct { interducius) a 
ſpace between full ſentences 
in printing or writing. 
Interemption ( znteremp+ 
tro) a killing or ſlaying. 
Jutercquitate (interequito) 
to ride between. 
Innterfaction (inter faclio) 
an interrupting of one tale, 
2 ſpeaking whilſt another 
ſpeaks. 

Interfeir. See Enterfeir. 
Interfection ( znterfe#io ) 
murder, a killing or ſlay - 
Ing. 

Interfluent N (znterfluus ) 
| Interfluous g char flows or 
runs between. 
Interiaceucp (from inter- 
Jacerd) a lying or being be. 
tween. 


1 
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the ſame. It is uſed in the Interim (Lat.) in the 
Common Law, as in the Ca- mean time or ſeaſon, Alſo a| 


non, where it is thus defined, | Book fo called, compiled at 
Interdictio eft cenſura Ecclefiaſti- | | Auſpurge, by the Emperor 
ca prohibens adminiſtrationem di-| cha 5. comprehending a form 
vinorumec.quod in te:de penitenr.| | of docttine which he would 
QF remiſs, in the Decretals. have obſerved by all till the 
And thus is it uſed, Ann 24.| next general Council. Heil. 

H. 8. ca. 12. Interdicted of wa- Juntcriected ( interjectus) 
ter and fire, were in old time 


expreſs ſentence pronounced, decaying, a periſhing. . ©. 
yer by giving order, that no 


pur, caſi, or placed berween; 

being as it were a mean be- 

tween. S. H. VV. ; 
Interition ( 7nteritiv, 2 


— 


Juterlocution (interioeutio) 
| [aniacer ſition, or interrup- 
tion of ſpeech, a ſpeaking be. 
tween. 

Interlopers, Leapers or 
runners between; it is uſual - 
ly applied to thoſe that inter- 
cept the Trade or Traffick of 
a Company, and are not le- 
gally authorizec. 
| Interlucation ( interluca- 
/ [tio) a cutting off boughs, 
where they let or hinder the 
light. 

Interlude (interludium) a 
a Play or Comedy. 

Interlunary (interlunis) 
belonging to the ſeaſon, be- 
tween the going out of the 
old, and coming in of the 
new Moon, when the Moon 
gives no light. 4 

Intermedian ( intermed:- 
us) that lieth, or is between 
two. 

Intermeate ( intermeo ) to 
80 or flow between, to pals 
through. 

Jntermicate(intermico) to 
ſhine in the midſt or among. 


— — — 
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Intetminant (interminus ) 
boundleſs, borderleſs, uncer- 
tain. 

Intermit ( fntermitto ) to 
leave or put off for a time, to 
ceaſe or diſcontinue» f 

Fntermural ( intermuralis) 
that is between two walls. 

Internecion (internecio.) an 
univerſal ſlaughter, a killing 
or ſlaying, ſo that one is not 
leſt alive. i 

Internigrant (internigrans) 
having black interlaced a- 
mong other colours. 

Internunciate (internunc io) 
to go in meſſage between rwo 
parties. 

Interpel (interpello) to in- 
terrupt, to diſturb or trouble, 
to demand or require a thing. 

Jnterpolation(7nterpolatio) 
a new dreſſing or poliſhing a 
thing, a ſcowring or furbilh- 


ing. 

Interpoſe ( interpono) to 
put or ſet between, to inter- 
meddle, or intermingle. 

Interpunktion ( interp n- 
io) a diſtinction by poinre, 

Interregnum (Lat. ) che 
ſpace of Government be- 
tween one principal Ruler, 


| and the Ele ion of another. 


Intertex (Lat.) a Regent, 
vice- Roy or Protector, that 
governs a State from the death 
or depoſition of one Prince, to 
the entrance or election of a- 
nother. 

Interrogation (interrogatio) 
a queſtion cr demand. An 
Interrogation point is made thus 


en. 


| 


() and is uſed at the end of a | 


—_ 


queſtion asked. RE 

Interſtindent ( interſcin- 
dens)rhat cuts in the midſt, or 
hews aſunder. ; | 

Interſcript (interſcriptum) 
an interlacing of a line; an 
interlining. : 

Jnterſection (interſe#io) a 
cutting off in the middle or 
between. 

Jnterſonaat ( interſonans ) 
that ſoundeth between, Or in 
the mean ſeaſon, 

E, nterſperſed ( interſper ſus 
beſttewed, ſcattered or ſprink- 
led between. Mr. How, 

Intetſptration (interſpira- 
110) a breathing between. 

Interſtice ( interſtiuum) 
a diſtance or ſpace be- 
tween, 

Interſtitial, chat bach a 
diſtange or ſpace between. Br, 

Jnterbal ( intervalum) a 
ſpace berween, a pauſe, a re- 
ſpite; alſoa Reſt in Muſick. 
It ſignifies any diſtance either 
of place or time, as appears 
by chat of Tully, Intervallo loco= | 
rum, & temporum disjuncti. 
Cic. Ep. fam. lib. 1. Ep. . 

Inter benient (interveniens) 
that comes, flows or tuns be- 
tween. | | 

I ntervert(interverto)to take 
away craftily, to convey away 
falſly that was Jent one, or 
committed to his charge; to 
deceive or beguile; alſo to 
turn upſide down, Tho. 

ntetbigilant ( intervigi- 
lans) that is watchful, cr that 
a wakes now and then, or be- 


tween whiles. | 
F Inteſtabt 


| 


| 


| 


| , 
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Inteñadle (inteſtabilic)chat| 


by the Law can make no Te- 
ſtamenr, or that cauuot be ta- 
ken in witneſs, nor to be be- 
licved. | 

Inte ſtate (inteſtatus) that 
dies without Teſtament; alſo 


one that no man will cake for | 


a witneſs. 
Inteſtine 
Inteſtinal 

to the inward parts, hidden 

privy, deadly, ſpightful. 
Inden (inthronizo) to 
inſtall in the ſeat of honor, to 
place in a Royal Throne. 
Intimidate ( from iv and 
timidus) to fear, (care, afff iht 
or make fearſul. 


Intinction (intinfio)z dy- 


iog or colouring. 
Intoxicate (intoxico) to poi- 
On. 


Intrado or Entrado( Spa.) 
an income or yecrly revenue; 
alſo an entrance. 

Jatraneous (intraneus) that 
is within, in ward. 

Intribution ( intributzo ) 
contribution or lot-mony paid 
for Lands; 

Jntrinſecal (intrinſecus) in- 
ward, ſecret, familiar. 

Intrique (Fr.) an intrica- 
cy, labyrinth, maze, jncum- 
brance, difficulty. Creſſy. 

Introclude ( introc/udo) to 
ſhut within. 

Introgreſsion (introgreſſus) 
2 going iu. 

Introit (rntroztus an entry, 
a place ro enter by, a going in- 
to, a beginning of. The firſt 
part of the Maſs, which be- 


— 


( inteſtinus Ji 
that belongs | 


_——  - 


' 
| 


1 
| 
1 
1 


gins Introi bo ad Altare Dei, is 

lo called. N 8 
Jntromiſgion (intromiſſio) 

a letting in. N 
Jritrozuption. (introruptio ) 


an cutting or 3uſhing in by vi- 


olence. : ; 

Jutroventent (introveniens) 
d CLENINY In. : ; 

Introverſion (introverſeo) 
a turing inwards z In myſti- 
cal Divinity it ſignifies a re- 
colle King ones the ughts from 
external to inward conſide- 
rations. c 

ntruſon(imruſio) a wrong- 
f Fn — — poſſe ſſi 
on of a vacanr thing. 

Intuitibe (inwitus) ſeeing 
Or apt ro ſee or beliold cleer 
ly, An intuitive Viſion is a 
Cleer ſight of a thing, as it is 
in it ſelf. 

Intuition (from intueor) a 
looking upon or beholding a 
tbing cle erly and diſtinctly. 

Jntumeſcence ( intumeſcen- 
tie) a ſwelling, puffing oc up- 


riticg. 


Juvaginate (invagino) to 
ſhcarh or pur ii to a ſheath, 

Inbalid (Cin validus) weak, 
fethie, impotent. forceleſs, 

Inbectibe ( inveFivus ) a 
railing, biting, approbtious 
diſcourſe or bitter ſpeech a- 
gainſt One⸗ : 

Inbentoꝛp (inventerium) is 
a deſcription or repertory, 
orderly made, of dead mens 
Goods and Cattels prized by 
four credible men or more, 
which every Execuror or Ad- 


miniſtrator ought to exhibice 
ro 
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to the Ordir.ary, at ſuch times 
as he ſhall appoint the ſame. 


Weſt. part. 1. Symb. lib. 2. Sec. 


696. Where likewiſe you 


| may ſee the form: This Inven. 


cory proceeds from the Civil 
law:for whe: as by the ancient 
Law of the Romans, the heir 


was tyed to anſwer all the Te- 
ſtators debts, by which means | 
heritages were prejudicial to |, 
many 3 Juſtinian, to encourage | 


men the better to take upon 
them this cbaritable Office, 
ordained , that if the beir 


would firſt make and exhibite 
2 true Inyentory of all the | 


Teftarors ſubſtance coming 
to his hand, he ſhould be no 
further chargedthen to che va- 


ſue of the Inventory. J. all. 
Co. de Jure deliberando. 
Inberſion (inverfo a turn- 


ing infide out „ or upſide 
down, a miſ-placing of words 
or matter. 

Junveſt (inveſtire) to give 
or put into poſſeſſion; Inve- 
ſtitura proprie dicitur quando ha- 
fla vel aliquod corporeum tradi- 
tur 4 Domino z ut ait Feudiſta, 
lib. 2. tit. 2. with us we uſe 
likewiſe ro admit the Tenanr, 
by delivering him a verge er 
rod into bis hand , and mini- 
firing him an Oath , which is 
called Inveſting : others de- 
fine it thus. Inveſtitura eft alicu- 
jus in ſuum jns introductio. Cow. 

Inveſtigable( inveſtigabilit) 
that which cannot be ſound 
out. 


Inbeſtigation (inveſtigat io) 


a ſearching our, a diligent en- | 


quiry. 


—_—@l. 


— 


—— — 


— — 
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| 


Jnvecerate 
confirmed by long ule, ſetled 
by continuance, ancient. 

Jnbid ( invidus) that hath 
envy, that ſpighteth oris ma- 
licious, a 


Inbigilate ( invigilo) to 


watch diligently,to take good 
heed. | 


that cannot be broken or vio- 
lated. % 


Jnvions( inviſus) not ſeen, | 


without. ways or paths, un- 
tract. Heil. 


to ſpoil, to defile. 
Inuttatoz p, any thing that 
inviteth, a Summons; 

Inumbzate(inumbro)to caſt 
a ſhadow upon, to give 2 
ſhadow to. 

Inundate (inundo) ro ovet- 
flow, to cover with water, to 
run or ſtream into. 

Inbocate (invoco) to call 


( inveteratus ) | 


Inbiolable ( inviolabilis ) | 


Inpitiate (invitio) to mar, | 


—— 


| 


” 


in or upon, to ask or require 
help. 

Inpolbent ( involvens ) 
wrapping or folding in, co- 
vering or overwhelming. 

Inure (from In and Dre, 
uſe or cuſtom) a Law term, 
uſed much in Conve yances, 
and ſignifies to take place or 
effect, to be available. Ex- 
ample, a Releaſe ſhall inzre by 
way of extinguiſhmenr. Lit- 
tleton, cap. Releaſe. And a re- 
teaſe made to a Tenant for 
term of life, ſhall inure to him 
in the Reverſion. 


— — 


Inuſitate (inyfiratus) not 
wont, unaccuſtomed, that 
1 


| 


| 


— 


.. * 


— 


IN 10 
hath been ſeldom uſed, ſtrange | | and Sclavonians for John, and | 
By Dey, ' . in this Realm about the Con- 
Invulnerable (invulnerabi- ( querors time John was rarely 


Is) chat cannot be wounded, 
unwoundable. 

Joab ( Hebr. ) F. ther- 
hood. 

Joachtm (Hebr.) 
tion of the Lord. 

Joannitiques, an order of 
Monks that wear red habits, 
and the preſentation of a 
Chalice on their breſts. 

Job(Hebr.) ſighing or ſor- 
rowing. 

Jocatozy (jocator14) per 
raining to jeſting. 

Jocoſity ( joceſitas) merri- 
nels in jeſting. 

oculary ( jocularizs) that 

is ſpoken in jeſt, a jeſting mat- 
ter. Bac. 

Joculatozy ( joculatorius ) 
merry, picaiant, ſporting. 

Jocund ( jocundis) merry, 
pleaiant, cheerful. 


John ( Hebr. ) gracious, 


Thought to be an untortu- 


nate name for Kings; For that 
John King of England well 
near loſt his Kingdom, and 


John King of France was 


long Captive in England , 
and fohn Baliol was lifred 
out of his Kingdom of Scot- 
land. That John Stewart, 
when the Kingdom of Scot- 


land came to him, renoun- 


eing that name, would be 
proclamed King Robert. Ju 
on is uſed by the welch 


prepara- 


— 


ourd, but Juon, as Camden 
»bſerves, 

Jonathan ( Hebr.) Gods 
gift. 

Jonah or Jonas, the name 


ent to Ninive, 7 


on, 1, 2. It 
ſignifies in Hebrew a Dove. 
Min. | 
Joncade (Fr. 
tain Spoon- meat, 


n cer- 
made of 


Cream, Role-water, and Su- 


gar. 

Jonick-wozk, is a ſort of 
Pillars in Arcnitecture. Sce 
Tuſcan. 5 

Jonick ( Jonicw ) a cer- 
rain foot in a verſe conſiſt- 
ing of two long ſyllables and 
two ſhort; alſo wanton 4s 
Fonica Saltatio, a wanton or 
effeminare, dance. Allo per. 
raining to Jonia, a Region of 
Greece. 

Jopzan (Gr.) a voyce or 
ſong of rejoycing. See P aan, 
Joſeph (Hebr.) encreafing 
or encreale of the Lord. 
Joꝛdan. Sec Jurdan, 

Jolas (Hleb.) fire of the 

ord. ä 

Jot or Jod ( 16ta, litera 
.Graca ) a thing of very 
little or no value; ſo called 
from the Hebrew letter Jod, 
which is the leaſt in that lan · 


guage, 


Unum de titulo tollere Iota botes. 


____ Fotaciſm 


1 


of thar Propher which was | 


0 


FR 


Jotatilm ( lotaciſmus *) is 
when the letter ( 1 or Iota) 


Juno Jovi iraſcitur. It is allo 
lometimes taken far an error 
in pronouncing the letter I, 
Journal (Fr.) a Diary or 
Day-bovk- Alio as much 
land as a Team of Oxen can 
plough up in one day. In our 
times ( ſayes my Lo: Baton ) 
Journal: are in uſe only in Na- 
vigations and Expeditions 
of War. Among the Anci- 
ents it was a point of hcnor 


their Court referred to Jour- 
nals. 

Journee C Fr. ) a day or 
whole day; a day of Battle; 
alſoa days.work or labor , 2 
days travel or Journey. 

Apaſame (Cipfhſumus) even 
the very ſame. 

ppocralſs. See Hipocraſſe. 

; | ( Iracundus } 
ſoon angry, inclining to pal- 
ſion or wrath, teaſty, ſoon diſ- 
pleaſed. 

Jraſcible (from iraſco/ ) 
cholerick, ſoon angred, ſub- 
je& to anger. H. Court. 

Iris ( Gr.) Juno Meſſen- 
ger; the Rainbow, which fore- 
tels a ſhortly enſuing howr. 

Ironical ( ironicus) that 
which is ſpoken in jeſt or 
mockingly, when one ſpeaks 
| contrary to the ſigaiſication 
of the word. 

Ironie (ironi a) a figure in 
ſpeaking, when one means 
contrary to the ſignification 


[ſounds much; as if we lay, 


r 
— 


| 


to Princes to have the Acts of |. 


reaſoneth contrary: to what 
he thinks, to mock him, whom 
he argues withz a mocking or 
' ſcoffing. a 

Irtadiate (irradio) to ſhine 
upon, to caſt his beams upon, 
to enlighten. ä 

Jrrecuperable ( irrecupera- 
bils ) iurccoverable, wholly 
loſſ, not to be recovered. 

Itredibibous ixredi vi. 
vus) that cannot he revived 
or repaired. [ 

Jrrefragable (irrefragabi 
lis) invincible, unbreakable, ir- 
revocable. 

Irregularitp(irregularita) 
diſcrder, going out of rule. 
in the old Canon Law it is 
taken for an impediment, 
which hinders a man from 
tak ing boly Orders; as if he 
be bale born, notoriouſly de- 
famed of any notable crime, 
maimed or much deformed, or 
have conſented reymmunife a 
| nochers death, with divers o- 
ther. Bull. 

Itremiable / irremiabilis) 
that from which one cannot 
return again, intricate. How. 

Itreligious ( irreligioſus) 
ungodly, without fear of God, 
withour religion,nor deyour. | 

Irvemiſfble (Fr.) unre- 
mi ttahle, unpardonable. 

Irrkparabie (irreparabilis) 
that cannot be repared, or re- 
ſtored, irrecoverable. 
Jrrepoſcible (irrepoſcibilis) 
that cannot be required again. 
Irre zchenflble(irrepreben- 
fibilis) t at cannot be repre- 


| 


of the word, or when a man 


11 
— 


hended, aultleſs, blameleſs. 
— 


| haſtily, or ruſhing in violent- 


JS 


IS 


Itrebocable (irrevecabilis) | 


thar cannot be called back, 
unrecallable. _ 

Irrigate (irrigo) to water 
ground, to bring water out of 
a River into the fields, ro 
moiſten. 

Irriguous (irriguus) that 
is or may eaſily be watered, 
waſhed, moiſt. 

Irriſſon (irriſo) a laugh- 
ing or mocking toſcorn, a 
flouting or ſcoffing at. 

Irritats(irrito)co provoke; 
to kindle wrath, to move or 
ſtir, to irrite. 
trite (irritus) void, of no 
effect, force or weight. 


Jrrobozate ( irrobaro) to 


make ſtrong, to corroborate. 


Irroꝛate (irroro) to ſprinkle, 


or wet with dew, to moiſten. 


Jrryent (irrvens) running 


ton ( irrugatio) a 
wrinkliog, or making wrin- 
kles. 
| Irrumpent (irrumpens) en- 
rring in by force, ruſhing in 
violently. 
Irruption ( irruptio) a burſt- 
| ing in, a forced entrance. 

Itus, a beggerly fellow of 
Ithaca, whom Ulyſſes kill'd 
with his fiſt. Hence the Pro- 
verb Iropaupertor 3 as poor as 


| 


J ne (iſa ani 
114g0 5 
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Iſagogical (iſagogicus) of 
or pertaining to an introdu- 
tion ot beginning. 


— 


„ 


— 


— 


gath the ache in the hip, or 


the hip-gout, or Sciatica; 
which is a pain arifing of hu- 
mors, gathered together in the 
hollowneſs of that joynr. 

Ihle (from tbe Belgick 
Jilel) a drop of water frozen, 
as is often ſeen at the Eaves of 
a hcuſe , when, after a thaw, 
wr aſuddain froſt. 


| 


ſula. 


I\maelite one deſcended 
from Iſmael, ſon ro Abraham by 
his wife Agar, of which Iſma- 
el it was foretold before his 
birth, hic erit ferus homo,manus 
ejus contra omnes; & manus om- 
nium contra eum. Ge n. 16. One 
like ro Iſmael in conditions 
and manners. Iſmael by in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew 
word is exauditio Dei, a mer- 
cifu] hearing or granting of 
God. : 
Iſonomp (i ſonomia) equa 
lity of Laws, where Laws be 
indifferent to all manner of 

erſons. 

Iſraei ( Heb ) ſeeing the 
Lord, or prevailing in the 
Lord. . 

Iſthme (iſthmus) a neck, a 
narrow piece of Land betwixt 
two Seas almoſt meeting; 
alſo the neck of the weland. | 
Eſt anguſtia illa intermedia inter 
Peninſulam oF Continentem, (5 
veluti quædam Cervix, ques 
continente, velut 2 corpore graci- 
leſcens Peninſulam cum Conti- 
nente tanquam Caput cum reliquo 
corpore connectit. See Pen · in- 


Ifthmian games (iſtbmii) 


one of the fonr ſolemn game 


b 
which 


— — 


Iſchiatick (iſchiacus) 1 | 


— 


* 


— 


Ju 


of ground in Greece that Co- 


games were celebrated 
Itatianize (ab Italia) to 
ſpeak Italian, pay the Italian, 
or do like an Italian. 
Italionated turned or fa- 
ſhioned into an Italian; that 
ſpeaks or writes like an Itali- 
an. 8 
Iterate (itero) to do a 
thing again, to repeat, io tell 
or ſay again, to double. 
tinerary (Itinefaium) 
a C mmentary concerning 
things fallen out in Journeys, 
alfo the Kalender of nules, 
with the diſtances.of places, 
and the times of abode in eve- 
ry place; like the giſts of 
Princes, à Directory for the 
way. It is alſo uſed Ad je- 
di ecly, as pertaining to a jour- 
ne y. 
Itinerate (itineror) to tra- 
vel, ty take or make a jours 


ney. 

Jubilation ( jubilatio ) a 
great ſhour for joy, a great re- 
joycing, mach glad neſs. 
| Jubfle Cjubi/eus annus) 2 
Veer of rejoycing or of remiſ- 
fon. Among the Hebrews e. 
very fiftieth yeer, was called 
the yeer of Jubile, for then 
were bond-men'of their own 
Country made free, poſſeſſi- 
ons returned again to the firſt 
owners, neither was it lawful 


ä 


| rinth ſtood in, where the 


| 


which were celebrated every 

fifth yeer in Greece, inſtitu- 
red by Theſeus in honor of | 
Neptune; they had the name 
Iſthmii from the narrow piece 


— _ 
— 


| 


to plant of ſo any thing that 

eer. Among Chriſtians this 
Llerwicy of keeping a yeer 
of Jubile, was firſt iaftituted 
by Bonifacius the eighth, in 
the yecr of our Lord 1300, 
who ordain'd, that it ſhculd 
be obſerved every hundreth 
yeer. Aſter this, Clement the 
ſixth, inſtituted ir to he kept 
every fiſtieth yeer 3 and laſtly 
S:xtas the fourth brought Ir 
to he celcbrared-cvery twenty 
frfth yeer, beginning it firſt in 
the yeer of our Lord. God 
1475, and ſo it continues. 
Scme derive the word: from 
the Heb. 7ubbel , others from 
Jobel, which ſignifies any mu- 
fical found, ſo called (as Mafr- 
us helps it ou · ) from Jubal, the 
Father of thoſe, who play 
upon the Harp and Organ; 
and when the Jubile came 
a great ſound of Trumpet | 
was to be made through al! 
ſrael in ſign of the Remiſſi. 
Ins. Greg. in part. 

Jucunditp ( jucunditas ) 

mirth, pleaſure, rejoycing. 

Judaick (judaicus) Jewiſh, 
pertaining to the Jews. 

Yudaiſm (judaiſmus) the 
Cuſtom, Religion or Rires of 
che Jews. 

Judicable (judicabili) that 
may de judged or diſcuſſed. 

Judicatoꝛy (judicatorium) 
place of judgement, a judg- 
ment ſear. 

Judiciary (judiciar uJper- 
raining to a Judge Or Judge- 
ment; alſo that is to be 


Y 4 


judged. 
Tugal 


| 


throat, and againft all exul- 


Foly 5 and the 


to have turned Julianus into 
Jolanus, for that name often 
occurs in old Evidences. 
be” | 


was Called July in honor of 
Julius Ceſar, the Dictator. be- 
ing before called Nuintilis or 
the fifth month from March; 
vhich according to Romulus, 
was the beginning of the ycer. 


{ cauſe 


Tu” 


Ju 


— 


ed, or pertaining to yoaks, 
Marrimony or Wedlock. 

IVygament ( jugamentum ) 
a thing that faſtens or couples 
like a yoak. 

Jugulars (vene jugulares_) 
See Vernes:; | 

Jujubes, certain plumbs of 
Italy ſold here by Apotheca- 
ries, This froit is in colour 
white or red, in faſhion round 
or like an Olive, in taſte 
ſweet, having a hard long 
ſtone, like an Olive ſtone, but 
much leſs. If theſe plumbs 
be kept long, they wax dry 
and full of wrinkles, They 
are temperate in heat and 
cold, and are good againſt 
the Cough , roughneſs of the 


cerations and inflammations | 


JFugal(jugalis)thart is yoak- | 


of the Kidneys and Bladder : | 


bur being eaten for meat, 
are of hard digeſtion. Bull. 

Julep (Arab.) 2 Phyſical 
drink, made either of diſtilled 
1 or Syrups mixed toge- 


ned with hony. or ſugar, or 


and miniſtred commonly as a 
preparative to open the paſ- 
ſage of the inward parts, and 
fir the humors for a purgation, 
Che word properly ſigniſies a 
plea ant potion. 


ſo called becauſe it was firſt 
made by Pope Julius. 

Julius (Gr.) ſofc-haired or 
| motlie-bearded, ſo it ſignifies 
in Greek. It was the name 
hor ZE nea's (on, who was firſt 


called 1/5. 


Ilus erat dam res ſtetit Ilia regno. 


The old Engliſh-wen in the 
North parts turned Julius into 
unlearned 
Scribes of that time may ſeem 


— 


Julp ( Julius) this moneth 


It was ſo called, either be- 
Julius Caſar was| 


born in that month, or becauſe 
| he triumphed in that month; 
after his Naval victory over 
| Cleopatra Queen of Zgypt,and 
her husband Antony. | 
| Julian Account, ſo called 
from Julius Ceſar , who, 44 
| yeers before the birth of 
| Chrift, obſerving the falſeneſs 
| of the account then in uſe, or- 
dained the yeet to conſiſt of 
365 days and fix hours, which 
fix hours in four yeers made 
24 hours or a day civil, and 
were added to the end of Fe- 


| bruary 3 by reaſon whereof e- 


very fourth | ycer contained 


ther, or of a decoctioa ſweet- 


elſe mingled with Syrrops, 


Julio, an Italian Coyn, of 
value with us about ſix pence, 


| 


exactly agreeable with the na» 


—— 


ſeemed ro have no ſenſible er- 


Mathema icians, in the yeer of 


J U 


— 


ä 


366 days, and was called An- 


nus Biſſextilis, the Biſſextile or 
leap· year, becauſe the ſixth of 
the Calends of March was 
twice written, and the thing 
it ſelf was called Intercalation. 
This-Account for many yeers 


ror, yet in progreſs of time ir 
was diſcovered to be not ſo 


rural motion of the Sun; For 
the Julian yeer exceeding the 
true Solar yeer to min. and 
48 ſeconds , cauſed the Equi- 
noxes and Solſtices yeerly to 
change their places and flye 
back ſo many minutes and ſe- 
conds, Whereupon Pope 
Gregory the thirteenth. by the 
advice and direction of Anto- 
nius Lilius and other excellent 


Chriſt 1582 correRed the Ca. 
lender, making the yeer to 
confiſt of 365 days, $ hours, 
49 m.12ſ{.And that the vernal 
Equinox, which then was on 


the 11 of March, might be re- 
duced to the 21 of March, as 


it was at the time of the firſt 
Nicene Council; he commanded 
10 days in the month October, 
viz. from the 4 to the 14, to be 
left out, ſo as the fourth day of 
the month was accounted for 
the 14 day. Hrnce it comes to 
paſs, that the new, forraign 
Lilian or Gregorian account is 
always 10 days before the old, 
the. Engliſn or Julian account. 
Bucholzerus Ind. Chron. & al. 
Jument ( jumentum) a labor- 
ing beaft, a horſe. Br. 
Jumentarious( jumentarius) 


s, — — — Jury! 


that belongs to ſuch cartel. 
Auncture (Jan lfura) a joyn- 

ing or coupling together, a 

yoaking, a joynt. 
Jungible ( jungibitis) that 
may be joyned. | | 

Junonick ? (jun9n7zs)of or 

Junontan { pertaining to 

the Goddcſs juno, the wife of 
| Jupiter. 

Junta or Junto (Spa.) a 
meeting rogether of people. 
it is moſt commonly taken for 

joyning or meeting of men 
to ſit in Council. 5 
Jupiter (Lat.) a faigned 
God of great eſteem among 
the Paynims, Cc. Alſo a Pla- 
net. See Planet and Saturn. 
IJvoꝛpſebur) Elephants teeth 

It is of a binding nature, and 
the ſcraping thereof is good a. 
gainſt ſores, gtowing under 
the roots of the nayls, Bul. 

Juration (juratio) an Oath, 

Jurats( Fr.) Jurats deBour- 
deaux, arc as the Eſchevins or 
Sheriffs in other Cities; we 
have Officers of that name at 
the Town of Maidſton in Kent. 

Jurden or Joꝛdan (matel- 
la ) a double Urinal or Cham- 
berpor: In ſome places it is 
taken for thar Chamberpot, 
| which did ſerve borh the huſ- 
band and his wife, In T. al- 
finghams hiſt.p.308.we read of | 
Due olle quas Joꝛdanes vulgo 
vocamus. 

Juridick * juridicus) of 

Jurtdical 5- or belonging 

to the Law; alſo actionable, 
or which may be put in ſuit, 
alſo juſt, judicial, orderly. | 


wt 


_— 


bend 


| 


N 


Laws, that is to do his {uit to 


ftatio) a ſtay or ceaſing from 


2 ml At. 2.4 


1 0 


— 


7 


Jurp (jurati) ſignifies in 
our Common-Law a compa- 
ny of men, as twenty four, of 
twelve, ſworn to deliver a 
truth upon ſuch evidence as 
ſh21l be delivered them, 
touching the matter in que: 
ftion, Of which ſee more 
in Fitzh. nat. br. fol. 165. D. (9 
Cowel. FIT: 

Juriſdiction ( juriſdictio) 
power of authority to mĩni- 
ſter, and execute laws. 
AJuriſt (from jus, juris) a 
| Lawyer- i : 

Juriſpꝛudence ( juriſpru- 
dentia ) the skill or knowledge 
of Laws, alſo the ſtile or form 
of the Law. 

Juſſei(minutal) meat made 
with divers things chopped 
together. Rider. 

Juſſulent (juſſulentus) that 
which is ſod or ttewed in pot- 
rage or broth. 

. Juſtes ( from the Fr. 
Jonſtes) Tilting or contentions 
betwcen Martial men by 
Spears on horſcback. An 24. 
H. 8. ca. 13. For particu- 
lars, ſee Stowe Survey, fol. 


421. 
Juſticier (Fr.) a Joſticer 
or Juſtice of Peace; an admi- 
niſter of Juſtice. 

Juſtiſical ( juSificus) that 
executes or doth juſtice. 

Juſticiabie ( Er,) under 
juriſdiction, ſubject to ſuir or 


the court of another. 
Juſticium (Lat. quaff juris 


miniſteation of juſtice in | 


K 


it in his Ful. Err.) This may 


on a Cloudſ as the fable goes) 


| 


K 


matters judictal. ( Dr. Br uſerh 


not unficly be called a Law 
ſteed, as Solſt itium, the Fun- 
ſteed. 

Juſticians, a religious or- 
der inſtituted by Lewis Bar- 
bus a religious man of Venice, 
in the Abbey of St. Juſtine 
(whence they took name) at 
Padaa, about the year 1412 
in the time of Pope John the 
three and twentieth. There 
were alſo Nuns of the like or. 
der. 

Juſtinianiſts, Students of 
the Civil Law, Civilians, ſo 
called from Juſtinianus, a Ro- 
man Emperor, that gathered 
the ſom of the Civil Law. 
See Code. 

Juvenile /juvenils) of or 
pertainiug to youth, youthful, 
Young. „ 

Jubenlitx ( juvenilitos ) 
youth, alſo courage or luſti- 
neſs. | 

Jubentas, the Goddeſs of 
youth, alſo'young — 

Ixion, begat the Centaures 


and was afterwards caſt into 
Hell by Jupiter, for boaſting 
char he had layn with Juno, 
where he nas bound to a 
wheel, and the wheel turned 
without ceaſing. Henre the 
Fable of [xons wheel, 


Si, 


Imp=fighe or Camp- 
fight. — Ordeal. T7 
Karaban or Karaban 
(Spa.) 


— 


— 
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K-1 
Spa.) Vide Caravan, and hence Aandkerchef though 
gnoltick. 5ce Car. | improperly. TITS: 
diognoſtick. II | King of Veralds ( Ke 
Katena(among Chymiſts)| | Heraldorym ) is an Officer at 
is the twentieth patt of * Arms, that hath the prehe- 
drop. minence of rhis Society. Ste 


Kalends. See Calends, 

Karobe or Karoble, the 
fruir of the Carobe re:. Alſo 
the twenty fourth part of a 


grain, one of the leaſt 
weights uſed by Gold- 
{mi ths. | 


Kenne (Sax.) to ſee, or to 
know); Witbin ken, i. within 
view. 

Kenodory (ve the | 
love, ſtudy, or deſite of vain- 
glory. Scapula. 

Kern in lreland is a kind of 
Foor Souldier, lightly armed. 
with a Dart or Skeyn. Antiq 
Hibern, p. 33. and 57. We 
take a Kern moſt commonly 
for a Farmer or Country 
Bumpkin. 

Kerchef. ( from the Fr. 
Couver chef. i. to cover the 
head) a linnen clorh that old 
women wear on their heads J 


Utque ſacerdotis fugitibus liba recuſo. 


It was of old with us cal- 
ſed a Gods Kichel, becauſe 
Godſathers and Godmorhers 
uſed commonly to give one 
of them to their Godchildren, | 
when they aske* dleſſing. 
Chaucer. | ; 

. Kilderkin (from the Belg 
Kindeken, Kenneken, oFava | 


| 


Cadi pars) Didſcorndes faith, 


— 


A 


| 


Harold. This Otficer of the 
Romans was called Pater Pa- 
tratus. 

Kings Evil, A diſeaſe or 
ſwelling ſo called. Edward 
che Confeſſor King of Eng- 
land was of that holineſs of 
life that he reccived power 
from above to cure many diſ- 
eaſes, among Others, rhit of 
the Kings Evil. A Prerogative 
that cdncinue: (as ſoth think) 
| beredirary to his Sacceſſors 
of Eng band. Heil. a 

Keel (Belg.Kiet)-the 
rom of a ſhip. 132 

Krle( Sax.) pottage, i word 
ſtil; uted in the worth of Eng · 
land and in Stofland; 36 
Kele⸗wurt ſignifies 'Portage» 
bearb, which we to thls day 
cortupt ly call Cole murti: Ver- 


ſteg an. 0 
Kichel ( Sax, ) a Cake, 


— 


4 a 1 


d 3 
Aęricola and Jani - 


it is eleven Gallons, 


Quart: 


us, thirteen Gallons and a 
half. 
K 


Arm Ram Sce ca- 
moiſe. ä 


Kin, The ancient dimi- 
nutive of our Saxon tongue, 
as Perkin, is as much as 
little Peter; Tombkin, life 

80 Thom a- 


— — 


which Horace calls Libum :. 


bot | 
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fies Rider, and anſwers to the 
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Thomss , and the like: 

© Kintal (Span. Nuintal) is 
a certain weight of Mer. 
chandize to the value of 
an hundred, or ſomething un · 
der or over according to 
| the divers uſes of ſundry 
Nations, This word is 
mentioned by Plowden in the 
| Caſe. of Reniger and Fagaſſa. 
Cow, 


| uſed us a name of diſgrace, or 
contempt (as now it is) but 
| as the name of ſome kind of 
Servant or Lacquey 3 mn 

pld- Knapa was he thar 
— noble perſons Shield, 


| MKnave (anciently Cnapa, 
and Knabe ) was not of old 


Cc. Verſt. See Eſquire, 

{ KAit-Kajes, The fruit of the 
Aſhen tree; they are little 
narrow huskes hanging to- 
gether in cluſters, where. 
in is contained the ſeed of 
the Aſhe, which is bitter: 
This provokes Urine, and is 
ſought by ſome for other pur- 
poſes. Bull. 

Knight, a title of dignity, 
was heretofore by our Anceft- 
ors written Cnight, and in 
the modern Teutonic it ſigni- 


French word Chevalier, which 
may-be engliſhed a Horfeman, 
and ſs agrees with Eques in 
Verſt. 


| 


BE 


Knights Fee ( feudum mi- 


litare) is ſo much inherĩtance, 
as is ſufficient yearly to main- 
rain a Knight, with conveni- 
ent Revenue, which in Hen.the 


| Brit, p. 111, or 680 acres of 
Land, or 800 acres, eadem. 
| Bur Sir Thomas Smith in his 
Repub. Angl. I. 1. ca.18. rates 
it at 40 I. And I find in the 
Statute for Knights, An. 1. 
Ed. 2. cap, I. that ſuch as 
had twenty pound in Fee, or 
for term of life per an. might 
be compelled to be Knights; 
Stow. in his Annals, p. 28 5. 
laith, There were found in 
England at the time of the 
Conqueror 602 11 Knights 
Fees : Others ſay 60215, 
whereof the religious houſes 
before their ſuppreſſion were 
poſſeſſed of 2801 5. 
Knights Fee, is ſometime 


Knight payes for his Fee to 
the Lord of whom he holds; 
And this an uncertain ſun . 


| ſome holding byforty ſhillings 


the Shield, ſome by twency 
ſhillings, as appears by 
Bracton lib. 3. Trac. prim. 
ca. 2. 

My Lo. Coke in his nineth 
Book of Reports faith , a 
Knights Fee is eſtimated by 
the value of the land ( viz. ) 
20 l. annual: An hide of land 
is as much as one Plough can 
break up ia 2 year: Relecf 
the fourch part of the annual 
value of the land ( viz.) of a 
Knight $ l. of a Baron 100 
Marks,an Earl a 100 l. Marg. 
* 2 Duke 2001; 
| nighten gpld, was 2 
Gyld in — conſiſting oſ 
ninetcen Knights, whi ch King 


thirds days was but 151. Cam. 


Edgar founded, giying them 


— 


uſed for the Rent that a 


3 — rr 


14 
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a portion of yoid ground ly- 
ing without the wall of the 
City, now called Portſoken 
Ward, Stows Annals, pag. 


Knights ſerbice, an anci- 
ent tenure of lands, by which | 
2 man was bound co bear 
arms in War for defence 
of the Realm, 


Knipperdollings, a ſort of 
Heretiques who took name 
from one Knipperdoſſing, who 
lived in Germany abour the 
was con tempo- 
rary with John of Leyden , a 
follower of Muncer in matrers 
of doctrine, c. Lo. 


year 1535, 


Kyre eleiſon ( omnibus 
linguis, à Gr. ls. i. domine, 
and iA. i. miſerere, ab Lee, 
i. miſericordia. q. miſerere Do- 
mine, Lord have mercy on 

So Chrifte eleiſon, 
ft have mercy on us. 
che Greek Church 
| words are of great eſteem, and 

ofren repeated by 
Prieſts ; and are alſo uſed in 
the latin Church. 


bn —C 


Ibarum ( Gr. Aa Hag) 
A Church Banner , 
Flag or Streamer for the 


Euſebius Pamphilius C lib. 
I. de vita Conſtantini) de- 
ſeribes this peculiar Stan- 
dard very curioufly, The 


common form you may ſee 
in the 163 page of the Tie- 
ments of Armories. In the 
Labarum theſe things are 
more, Firſt, The Banner 
was of purple, where the 
pictures of the Emperor 
and his Children were 
wrought in gold, and ſtones | 
of wonderful value and beau- 
ty; above the croſs Beam, 
or traverſe Staff of the Ban · 
ner ſtood the two firſt Greek 
Capitals of Chriſts name | 
and on the point or top of 
the Launce or Staff Imperi- 
al was advanced a Crown of 
gold ſet with precious ſtones. 
| Allin honor of his miraculous 
converſion upon the appariti | 
on of the Crofs. 
Labdaciſme ( labdaciſmus) 
or rather lambdaciſmus, from 
the Greek Letter azz or 
atuCdz ) is when the let - 
ter L is pronounced with 
too much force, as when 
one ſaies, ellucet, for elucet. 
Labefaction ( labefa#io)) a 
weakening or enfeebling, 2 | 
looſening or deſtroying. 
Labfal C from labium, a 
lip ) pertaining to the lips 
Bac. 

Labile ( /abilis) unſtable, 
unconſtant, that will ſoon or 
cafily fall. 

Laboziferous ( laborzfer ) | 
that rakes pains , that en- 
dures labour, painſull, diffi- 
cult. 

Labozioſity ( laborioſitss 
| painfulneſs, laboriouſneſs , 
or laborofity: 


— 


vê⁴1lkq. 


e 1 Labzado: 1 
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L abzadoz (Spa. ) a labou- 
rer, a Plougbman, a- Country 
Swain. Epift. Howel. 

Labzong ( labroſus ) that 
hath a brim, bank, or border; 
| Alſo that hath great lips. 

Labpzinth (/abyrinthus) a 
Maze or intricate building, or 
Place made with ſo many 
curnings, and windings, en- 
tries and doors, that — 
wont into it, could never 
get out, without a perfect 
guide, or a thread to dice 
him, the end of which thread 
muſt be tyed at- the door 
where he caters. Some hea- 
then Princes heſtowed infi- 
nitecbarge in bvilding ſach 
Labyrinths, whereof there 
were four principal ones in 
the world. Ihe firſt in 
Egypt, near the Pool AMirios, 
made for a Sepulchre for 
their Kings, or ( as ſame 
write) in honor of the Sun. 
The ſecond in the Iſland of 
Candy, built by Dædalus at the 
command of King Mins. 
The third, in the Iſle Lemnos. 
The fourth in 1taly, ,built by, 
Porſenna King of the Hetruri 
ans, of free ſtone, and vault» 
ed , for his own Sepul- 
chre. 

Labyrinth, allo ſignifies me- 
taphorically an intricate O- 
ration or difficult matter. 

Lacca ( Arab») a kind of 
red gum coming forth of cer- 
tain trees in Arabia, and ſold 
bere by Apothecaries, good 
againſt diſeaſes of the breafſf, 
and comfortable to the Li- 


— 


om - 


ver. Painters alſo and Diers 
uſe it. 

Lacerable (lacerabilis) that 
may be torn or rent in pee 
ces. 

Lacerate ( lacero ) to rent, 
tear or diſmember. 

Lacert (lacerte) a Lizard, 
| or an Ewr, Evert, or Efr. 

Laceſgon ( lacefſio ) a pro- 
vokiog of ſtitring to an» 
ter. 

Lachanopoliſt ( lac hanopo- 
les) a ſeller of hearbs. 

Laches (from the Fr. Laſ- 
che, i, remils, flack; or ſlow) 
fignifies, in our Common 
Law, negligence : - As no 
Laches ſhall be adjudged in 
the heir within age, Littl. fol. 
136. and old nat, brev. fol. | 
110. 

Lacheſis, one of the three 
deſtinies; Atropos and Clotho 
are the other two. n 
Lachzymable (lachrymabi= 
lis) lamentable, to be bewai- 
led, or wept for. 
Lachzymate (lachrymo) to 
weep, to drop with moi- 
ſtare. 

Laconical ( laconicus) that 
ſpeaks briefly or pithily. So 
uſed, becauſe the Lacedæmo- 
nians or people of Laconia 
were wont to ſpeak briefly 
and wirtily, | 
Laconiſm ( laconiſmus) a 
ſnort ſpeech, containing much | 
matter. | 
Ladaty(la#arium)a Dairy- 
houſe, and may be uſed for 
a Dayry-man, Milk man, or 


1 


| Chee-monger. Br. 
Lacte= 


mu uma 
2 * 
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La ( lafleys) of or 
like milk whitiſh, milky. 

Ladifical (/a&ificus) milk- 
breedipg, milk-making, milk» 


yeelding · 
Ladanum, Sce Lauda. 


num. 

L agophthalmy ( /ageph- 
thalmia) a diſeaſe in the ey es, 
when one ſleeps like a Hare 
with his eyc-lids open, and 
cannot well ſhut chem: 

Lake, a fair red colour u- 
ſed by painters. 


Lambitibe (from lambo ) 


that licketh with the tongue 


| 


or lappeth, that toucheth a 
thing ſoftly- Br. 

Lamiz (Lat.) were ſpirits 
and ſpecters of the female 
kind, called by ſome, Ladies 
of the Fairies. 

 Howbeir Dion ChryſoGome 
ſaith, that there are certain 
living creatures, or Wilde 
beaſts inhabiting the urmoſt 
and deſert places of Africh, 
which from the face to the 
nave], were excellently beau- 
tiful, and their faſhion was to 
lay open their Alabaſter necks 
and breafts to the view of 
nen, that fo they might al- 
lure and draw them near, and 


_— 


then would they forth- 


with devoure them. And 
to this purpoſe the Prophet 


1 ſaich, The Lamie have 


—ů— 


Lafcal ( /aicus) belonging 
to the Laity , not of the 


Clergy. 


any Deer harbors by day; a 
term of hunting. 

Lais, a famous Harlot of 
Corinth, who took ſo great « 
price for the proſtitution of 
her body, as made Demoſtenes 
cry, Tanti non emam Lays pæ- 
nitere, (I will gor buy repen- 
rance ſo dear) and occaſioned 


the old verſe, 


Non cuivis homini centingit adire Corinthum. 


"Tis uot for every mans ayail 
Unto Corinth for to ſail, 


diſcovered and drawn forth their 
breſts, and ſhewn their dugs , 
Lam.4. The Hebrew Doctors 
interpret them Devils of the 
Deſert, in expounding that 


| word of Iſay, Thjim (IIa. 13. 


that it ſhould fignifie Lamie. 
Tr. of Spefers. 

Lammas dap, the firſt of 
Auguſt, otherwiſe called the 
Gule or Pule of Auguſt, Which 
may be a corruption of the 


Brittiſh word G pl Abet. 


or may come from Vincula, 
that day being called in La- 
tin Feſtum St, Petri ad vinca- 
la. Ir is called Lammas day, 


| becauſe on that day after 


Maſs, the Prieſts in former 


times were wont to begin to 
gather their Tirhe Lambs. 
But Doctor Hammond, in his 
to fix Queries, 

P.. 


Keſolation 
* 


Latre, the place where 


ſignifying the Feaſt of Auguſt; | 


| 
| 
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| pag-465, derives itfrom the 
Saxon Hlapmep, lafmeſs, i. e. 
laf-maſs, or bread-maſs; fo 
named, as a Feaſt of thankſ- 
giving to God for the firſt 
fruits of the Corn, and ſeems 
to have been obſerved with 
bread of new wheat; and ac- 
cordinly it is a uſage in ſome 
places for Tenants to be 
bound to bring. in wheat of 
thar year to their Lord, on or 
before the firſt of Auguſt, O- 
thers ſay, It is a corruption 
of · the Fr. Lien- Meſs, which 
relates ro Vincula. 

Lamina (Lat.) a thio 
plate of any mettal, moſt com- 
monly ſuch as Sculpters uſe 
to engrave upon. | 

Lampaſſe or Lampꝛepes, 
a diſeaſe in the mouth of 2 


fo called, becauſe it is cured 
by burning and cutting away 
with a hot iron, as it were ſea- 
red aways with a Lamp or 
lighr. Min. 

Lauarioug(Janarius) of or 
| belonging ro wool, 

Lanciferous (lancifer ) that 
beares a lance, a demilan- 
cer. 

Lancepeſado or Lancep:e- 
ſado (Fr. Larce-peſſade ) he 
char commands over ten 
Souldiers, the loweſt Of- 
ficer in a foor Company. 

Landcape, an end of land 
that ſtretcheth further in- 
to the Sea then cther parts 
of the Continent therea- 
bouts. 

Landgrave or Landſ⸗ 


2 


„ 


horſe or beaſt ( Fr. Lampas | 


| Comes terre vel regions ab Im- 


|grabe ( Belg. Landtgrabe n 
Landtgraef; landt, 1. terra, 
and grave or graef, i. comes q. 


peratore dono date_) the Earl or 
Count of a Province, where. 
of in Ge;many there are 
four. 

Langrabiate, that Region 
or Country , which belongs 
to the Landęrave, ſuch is that 
of Heſſia in Germany. 

Landloper ( Bclg. Landt= 
looper ) a Vagabond, or a 
Rogue that runs up and down | 
the Country. Bac. Hen. 7. 
Landskip CBelg.) Parer- 
gon, Paiſage or By»work , 
which is an expreſſing of the 
Land, by Hills, Woods, 
Caſtles, Valleys, Rivers, Ci 
ties, c. as far as may be 
ſhewed in cur Horizon, All 
that which in a Picture is not 
of the body or argument 
thereof is Landskip, Parergon. 
or by-worke As in the Ta- 
ble of our Saviors paſſion, the 
picture of Chriſt upon the 
Rood (which is the proper 


| Engliſh word for Croſs) the 


dry, as Langued Gules, whoſe 


two theeves, the bleſſed Vir- 
gin Mary, and St. John, are 
the Argument: But the City 
Jeru ſalem, the Countty about, 
the clouds, and the like, are 
Landskip. El. Ar. 

Langued, a term in Heral- 


tongue is red, from the Fr. 
langue, a rongue, 
Langutd ( /anguids) faint, 
weak, fceble, ſick, of little e- 
ſtimation. | 
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Langut⸗ 
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| 


berius; as by ſome affirmed, 
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LanguiflcalC/anguificws )that | 
makes faint or Weak. | 

Languo: (Lat.) faint- 
neſs, feebleneſs, want of ſpi- 
rit. 

Taniferous (laniſer) that 
bears Wooll or Cotton. 

Lanifical Clanificus) that 
maketh or weaves woollen 
cloth, pertaining to the work - 
ing in wool. 

Lantonious ( lanionins) 
of or belonging to a But- 
cher, 

Lanipendious ( lanipen- 
dium) that ſpins or makes 
Yarn, that weighs Wool. 

Lanuginous (lanuginoſu) | 
moſſy, covered with Cotten | 
or ſoft hair, ſoft like Wool or 
Cotten. 

Lantgrabe. Sce Land. 
grave. 

Laodicean', pertaining to 
the City Laodicea in Phrygia 
Pacatiand , where a Council 
was held in the year 320 
under Pope Sifvefter, and not 
abour the year 364 under Li- 


and is called the Laodicean 
Council. 

Lapidable ( lapidabilis |) 
thar may be ſtoned. 

Lapicide (lapicida) a dig- 
ger, or hewer of ſtones ; 
a Srone-cutter or Free-Ma- 
fon. 

Lepidary ( lapidarias ) a | 
Jeweller, or one that works | 
with or in ſtones, or that 
ſels , polliſhes, or deals in 
ſtones. 


em. 


Lapibarious ( /apidarius ) 


_—_— 


 reſpe( of the things ſtoln', 


pertaining to ſtones. 


Lapideſcence ( from Japi« 

deſco) a waxing bard like 2 
One. 

4 fical ( lapidificus ) 
that — cauſeth, or bree- 
deth ſtones, Br 
| Lapiviffcation, a making 
ſtony, or hard like a Kone. 
Bac. 

Lappacean (lappaceus ) of 
or like a bur. 

Lappiſe, a tearm of hunt- 
gin, when Hounds open their 
mouthes in the Liam or 
firing, or a Greyhound in his 
"Lapſe (lapſus) a fall, fl 

ap pu, @ fall, in- 
ding, or afl. In our Laws 
it is a flip or departure of a 
right of preſenting to a voĩd 
Benefice, from the original 
Patron, neglecting to pre- 
ſent within ſix moneths to 
the Ordinary 3 For we lay 
thar Benefice is in lapſe or 
lapſed, whereunto he that 
ought to preſent, hach omir- 
ted or flipped his opportu- 
nity, An.13, Elix. ca. 12, &c. 
Cowel. | | 
KL aqueatp( laquear Jthe roof 
of a Chamber vaulred. |} 


] 


Larcin, i. theft) is defined 
by Weſt. part. 2. Symb, tit. 
Inditements, to be theft of | 
perſonal Goods orCharrels in 
the owners ablence; and in 


Larcenp ( from che Fr. | 


|  Lapideous (Iapideus) hard | 


like a Kone, ſtony. | 


—cC 


ir is either great or ſmal. 
Great Larceny is, When 
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the things ſtolne, though 
everally exceed the value of 
twelve pence, ard Petit Car 
ceny is, when the gonds ſtoln 
exceed not the value of 
twelve pence. Hitherto Mr 
Weff But he differs from 
Bractin lib.3. Tratt 2. ca 32. 
numb. 1. Of this ſee more in 
Stawnf. Pi. Cor. l. 1. ca.] 5,16, 
1718,19 | 

Lare ( Lar ) Idols that 
the Heathea worſhipped , | 
ſometimes they were rakrn | 
for Gods of the fields or ways, | 
ſometimes for home- Gods or 
domeitical ; A familiar ſpirit | 
Sands. 

Largeſſe (Fr.) bounty, li- 
berality; handfuls of money 
caft among people, or a Do- 
native heflowed on Soul- 
dicrs, 

Largifical /largificus) that 
beſtows bounrifully, that 
gives frankly, liberal. | 

Largiloquent (!argiloguus) 
ful] of words, that is liberal of 
his tongue. 


Largitional (Largitionalis) 


an Officer that looks to the 
beſtowing of giſts. | 

Larval (larval) belong - 
ing to a night-ſpitit, gob:in 
or masker, haggiſſt, ghaſtly, 
dreadfnl. 

Lafcibiate (from laſcivia \ 
to play rhe wanton, to give 
cnts ſelf to luſt and leche- 
r 


ton in behaviour, diſhoneſt}, 
lecheraus, womaniſh. 
TLaske ( laxitas inteſt no- 


—— 
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rum) the loolenels of the in- 
ward guts, the Wherry-go- 
nimble; a Flux. | 
Laſdtude (Iaſſtudꝰ) weat i- ! 
nels, lazineſs, a diſeaſe like the 
Green- ſickneſs. Br. 
Laſt (Sax ) ſigai fies a bur- 
den in genctal, as alſo parti- 
cularly a certain weight; for 
as we ſay a Laſt of Hertings, 
ſ- they ſay Ein laſt Cons, 
Laſt Wiin:s., c. thence | 
comes Laſtage, which ſee in 
Leſtage, A Laſt of Herring 
contains ten thouſand. An. 
31.E4d.3. Stat.2.ca2. A Laſt 
of Pirch and Tar, or of Aſhes, 
contains fourteen Barrels, 
An. 3 2. H 8 cd. 14. A Laſt of 
Hides An. 1. Fac. ca. 33. con- 
tains twelve dozen of Hides, 
or Skins. Cowel. ALaftof 
Corn is ten Quarters. Datl- 
to 


j 
1 
' 


n. 
Latcb:ons  /atebroſus )thar 
is full of holes, and dens to 
hide in. 

Latent { latens-) lurking, 
hiding, or lying bid. 

Lateran, one of the Popes 
Pallaces in Reme, fo called 
from Lateranus, a Patrician of 
Rome, whoſe houſe was g- 
ven by Conſtantine to the Pope 
and his Succeſſors, and ſo con- 
tinues. 
Lateral (lateralis, a latus) 
belonging to the ſide. 

Lateralitp, the ſide- 

being, or being ſide-ways of 
a thing. ; 
Lateritious ( /ateritzas ) 


brick. 


Latifo- 


—_— 


— — 


made of brick, or like 


| 


LA. 
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Latifolious ( latifolius ) 
that hath broad leaves, or 
folio's. 

Lation (Iatio) a carrying, 
bearing, crdaining ; giving. 
Bac. | 

Latiroſtrous ( from latus 
and roſtrum) that hath a 
broad or flat bill; Latiroſtrous 
birds are Ducks, Geeſe, and 


(och like. Dr. Brown uſeth it 


in that ſence. 
Latitancp ( from /atito) a 
lying hid, a lurking. Br. 
Latitat (the third perſon 


of latito. i. be lies hid) is the 
name of a Wrir, whereby all 


men in perſonal actions are 
called originally to the Up- 
per Bench. Fitzh. Inat. br. fol. 
78. M. And it hath the name 
from this, becauſe in reſpe& 
of their better Expedition, a 


man is ſuppoſed co lurk, and 
therefore being ſerved with 
this Wiir, he muſt put in ſe- 


curiry for his appearance at 


the day, for Latitare, eſt ſe 
malitioſe occultare animo frau- 
dandi creditores ſuos agere volen- 
tes. L. Fulcinius. See more 
in Cowel. hh 
Latitude (/atitudo) breadch, 
largegeſs, wideneſs, prolong- 
ing in ſpeech. | 
In Geography the 1:titude 
of a place is the Arch of a 
Meridian contained between 
the Equinoxial, and the Ze- 
nith of the place that was 
given. The latitude of a Star 
is the Arch of a great circle, 
drawn by the Poles of the 
Ecliptic , contained between 


32 


. — 


Wrights Uſe of the Sphear. 


ry of ſtones. 


Latonian ( latonius ) be- 
logging to Latona, on whom 


the Sun and Moon C Latona's 
children.) 


Porter a Meſſenger. 
thefr, robbery. 


place or veſſel ro waſh in, a 
Font or Conduit. : 
Lauds ( laudes ) praiſes. 
But more particularly, they 
ate a part of thoſe prayers u 
ſed by Roman Catholicks , 
and called our Ladies Office, 
or the Pricſts Office, which is 
between the Noclurns and the 
houres. They ate called Lauds 
from the Pſalms, Laudate Do- 
minum de cœlis, c. and Lau · 
date Dominum in ſanctis ejus, &c- 
therein contained, c. Vide 
Primer. 
Laudanum. Ladanum, or 


ſweet {mclling tranſparent 
Gum , gathered from the 


the ſweeteſt is beſt ( Dioſcor.) 
of which they make Poman- 
ders, ir ſmels like wine min- 
pled with Spices. It is hot 
and dry, and being annoin- 
ted on the head with oy! 
of Myrtles, ir ſtrengthens; 


. 2 2 


the Skin , and keeps hair, 
from 


1 


Jupiter (ſay the Poets) be- 
got Apollo and Diana; hence | 
we uſe Latonian lights, for |' 


- Latoz ( Lat. ) a bearer, a | 


| 


Latroctnation(/atrocinatio) | 
Lavatozy ( /avatorium) 2 


Labdanum (Lat. ladanum) a 


leaves of Ciſtus Ledon a ſhrub, | 


the Star, and the Ecliptic | 


Latemp (latomi a, a Quar. 
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ſayling or wandring. 
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from falling off. | 


Laudative ( laudativns) of 
or belonging to commendati. 
on, wherein praiſe is contai- 
ned. 

Labe (lavo) to waſh, to 
rinſe, ro purge. 

Laverna, a Goddeſs to 
whom Theeves were wont to 
ſupplicate. 

Launceiot or Lancelot 
(from lancea)a Fleam or Chy. 
rurgeons Inſtrument vhich is 
uſed in letting blood. 

Launcepeſado. Sce Lan- 
cepeſado. 

Labolta (Ital.) a Dance ſo 
called; alſo a courſe held in 


Laureate or Laureated 
Ulaureatus crowned with Lau- 
tel, wearing a Garland of 
Bayes. Laureated letters, were 
Letters bound up in Bay 
leaves, which the Roman 
Generals ſent to the Senate, 
when their contents were 
Victory and Conqueſt newly 
by them ohtained. 

Laurel ( /aurus) a Bay tree. 
In ancient Rome the Trivm- 
phers uſed ro be crowned 
with Laurel, and rhe Captain 
rbat triumphed carried a 


branch of it in his hand. So | 


is the Triumph of Scipio Af. 
fricanus deſcribed by Appianus 
A'exandrinus, Plin. lib. 6. The 
Laurel was conſecrated to 4 
falla, becauie that on mount 
Parnaſſus there grew great 
ſtore of them. It is ſaid to have 
the property not to be hurt by 
lightning, and therefore the 


Cock reſorts thereto in 
Tempeſts, as Natural Hiſto- 
rians teſtifie 3 conform to 
which , is the Impreſe of 
him, who cauſed ro be pain- 


ted a Cock under 2 Laurel 


BILE FULMEN. 
Lauriferous ( lawrifer ) 
that beareth Bays of Law. 
rel. 

Law of Irms ( jus mi- 
litare) is a Law that gives pre- 
cepts and rules how rightly 
ro preclaim War , to make 
and obſerve Leagues and 
Truce, to ſet upon the enemy, 
to retire, to puniſh offenders 
in the Camp , to appoint 
Souldiers their pay, to give 
every one dignity to his 
deſert, ro divide ſpoils in 
proportion, and ſuch like: 
for further knowledge where- 
of read thoſe that write de Ju- 
re Belli. 

Laws ofthe Twelbe Ta- 
bles. See in Tables. 

Lawleſgsman, is he qui eft 
extra legem,an Out-law. Bra#. 
I. 3. traF.2.ca.ti.num.1. 

Law of Marque or Mart: 
This word is uſed 27 Ed. 3. 
Stat. 2. ca, 17, and grows 
from the German word 
March. i. limes, a bound or 
limit. And the reaſon of 
this appellation is, becauſe 
they that are driven to this 
Law of Reprizal , take the 
Goods of thar people ( of 
whom they have received 
wrong and can ger no or- 


— — — 
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dinary Juſtice ) when they 


— 


with this Motto, SIC EVITA- | 


can 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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can catch them within their 
own Territories or Precincts 
See Reprixal and Marque. 

Law Merchant, is a Pri- 
viledge or ſpecal Law, differ- 
ing from the Common Law 
of England, and proper to 
Merchants, and ſummary in 
proceeding, An. 27. Ed.3. 
Stat.8,9,19. and 20. An. 13. 
Ed I · Stat. 3. 

Lawing of Dogs. See 
Expelitate, Maſtiffs muſt be 
lawed every three years. Crom. 
Juriſd fo.163. 

Laration(laxatio)an eaſing, 
releaſing or freeing. 

Larity (laxitas) looſeneſs, 
wildneſs, liberty. 

Lazer (fo called of Laza- 

74s, ſpoken of in the Goſpel) 
a poor man full of ſoars and 
ſcabs. 
Lazule (Lax xlut) a blewiſh 
ſtone, a kind of marble, of 
which they make the colour 
Azure, it is ſometimes alſo 
uſed in Phyſick, and is in ope- 
ration hot and dry- 

Lazzareto (Ital.) an Hoſ. 
pital for fick folks, a Peſt- 
houſe, Sands. 

League (Ital. and Span. 
legua, Lat. leuca from the 
Gr. leucos, i, white, becauſe 
they did in old time, pitch 
white ſtones at every leagues 
end from the City.) The 
difference of miles in ſeveral 
Countries is great, bur ir 
will be enough ro know, that 
the Italian and Engliſh are 
reckoned all for one (though 


. EIS 


ſome hold the Italian to be 


— 


| ly held every half year, Cc. 
2 


— 
r 


the oy and four of theſe 
make a German mile, two a 
French league, three and 
ſomewhar more 2 Spaniſh 
league; the Swediſh or Da- 
niſh mile confiſts of five 
Engliſh miles, and ſomes 
what more; A league at Sea 
is uſually held to be three 
Engliſh miles. 

Leander, a young man of 
Abidos who was in love with 
Hero. 

Licanomancy / lican»man- 
tia) a kind of divination by 


water ina Baſon. 


trimming and ſetting out 
a bed, not for repoſe , but 
repaſt , according to the 
ancient manner; wherein 
they laid the Images of their 


principal whereof was that in 
the honour of Jupiter ar the 
Epulum Jovis,wherepon Jupiter 
was laid ; Juno and Minerva 
ſitting one ither fide by him. 
Livie. | 
Leckoꝛ (Lar.)a Reader. 
Leero , corruptly from 
Iyra, is a way of tuning, 
or playing on the Viol, 
different from that of Al. 
phonſo, 
Leet, Is otherwiſe cal- 
led a Law day, Smith de Re- 
pub, Angl. lib. 2. ca. 18. This 
Court in whoſe Mannor ſoc- 
ver ir is kept, is aceounted the 
Kings Court, and is common- 


See 


— 
ml... Aft. 


SY 


Lectiſtern ( lefiſternium ) } 
was the folema Ceremony of | 


þ 
| 


Gods, reared upon Bol- 
ſters and Pillowes ; The 


ö 


LE 


dee more in cowel, and Kitchin| 
fol. s. 

Legality ( legalitas ) the 
keeping the Law; Alſo law- 
{ fulneſs. 

Legation ( ſegatio) an Em. 
baſlage, the Offi e of an Embaſ. 
ſad or. 

Legate ( [egatus ) an Em. 
baſſador, an Orator. a Leiger; 
The Popes Embaſſador hath 
moſt uſually this title. 

Legatarp (legatarius) the 
party to whom a Legacy i: 
gi ven or made. 

Legend ( from 17g) a wri- 
ting; alſo the woids that are 
about the edge of a peece of 
coyn. The golden Legend, ſo 
called, is a book of the lives of 
Ainfs. 
| Legerdemain (Fr. Legic: 
| de main, 1 light of hand) ſw fr 
| neſs of hand; couſenage, Hocus | 
Pocus tricks, 

Legible ( legibilis ) that 
may be read. 

Legifcrous ( legifer ) that 
maketh or giveth Laws, 

Legion (/egio) an Army or 

and of men. Ar firſt Ro. 
malus his L-gion confiſted of 
3000 foormen, and 300 horſc. 
after of 4200 foot, and 300 
horſe, and after that 800 
ſoo-, and 300 horſe. Liv 6 
38. 7.31. Veget. 2.6. id. 9.3 
ſair'., 4 Legion conſiſted of 
6000 armed men , which 
umher it icldom or never ex. 
cce ed, as it appears hy Si- 
{m.us.de jure Rom: J. I cap IF. 
| Tie R maus did very ſeldom 
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| inroll into their univerſal Ar- 
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my, above four Legions, and 
in an ordinary Legion, ten Co- 
borts, every Cohort contain- 
ing three Maniples, every Ma 
niple two Centuries, every 
Century 100 Souldicrs, Godw. 
pag. 75. : 
Legionarp (legionarius ) of 


| Lcaillative (/egiſlatus) that 


or pertaining to a Legion. 
Legillatoz (Lat) a Laws« 
| gi ver, Ora Lau- maker. 


bath powet or authority to 
make or give Laws. 
Legiſter (Lat.) a Lawyer. 
Chaucer . 
Legitimate (legitimus) law 


ſul, right, meet, juſt, 

| Leguminous ( from /egu 
men) belonging ro pulſe or 
peaſe. 

Leman (palaca) a married 
mans Concubine. 

Lemnian ( lemnius ) per- 
raining to the Iſle Lemnos; 
Lemnzanezarth, is Vermillion, 
or Red-carrh. | 

Lenity (lenitas) ſoftneſs . 
ſmoothneſs,meeknels, eaſineſs 
to pleaſe, 

Lenitude, the ſzme. 

Lenitive , that is apt to 
— aſſwege, or paci. 

e 


Lenontanclenoniut) belong- | 
ing to a Bawds 

Lentiginous (l/entiginrſus ) 
that is iull of freckles, ot pim- 
ples like Lentils. 

Lentil (lens) a kind of 
ſma] pulſe, growing in hot 
Countries, round and flat, of 
colour ſometimes black, ſome- 


times white, and ſometimes | 
brown 


„ 
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brown; being boyled bur 
once, they looſe the belly, but 
at the ſecond hoyling in ano- 
ther water, they are of a bin- 
ding natute, being then good 
to ſtop the bloody Flux, or 
any looſenels of the body, 
Bull. 

Lentiſcine (lentiſcinus) of 
or belonging to the Maſtick 
trec. 

Lent, A time of fiſting 
for forty four daies next he 
fore Eaſter; fo called from 
Len& monat, or length 
moneth, by which name the 
old Saxons called March , 
becauſe then the dayes began 
firſt ro exceed rhe nights in 
length and they call this 
Faſt, Lent, from the name of 
the (aid moneth, becauſe rhe 
moſt part of ic falls wich- 
in the compaſs of this moreth. 
Verſt. 

This Faſt of Lent was hiſt 
commanded to he obſerved in 
England by Ercombert, the 
ſeven:h King of Kent before 
the year of our Lord, goo. Sir 
Rich. Bakers Chron. fol 7. 

Lentigk (lentiſcus) a tree 
growing in divers hot Coun- 
tries, which beats the no- 
table Gum called Maſtick : 
The Leaves and Bark af this 
Tree ſtop all looſeneſs and 
iſſues of blood whatſce 
ver. 

Lentour (lentvy ) a clammy 
or giewifh humour. Bac. 

Lentous (lentus) fofr, ten- 
der, pliant, or limber, idle, 
(Fc. 


8 
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Lenbop (irom the Fr. En- 
voor Lenvoy ) a mcffage or 
ſending 3 Al{o the conctuſion 
of a Sonnet or Ballade, in 
a ſhore Stanxa by it ſelf, and 
ſerving often times, as ade 
dication or repetition of the 
whole, Cot. 

Leonine (leoninus) of or 
pertaining to a Lion, Lion» 
like. 
| Lepid ( /epidus ) near, 
pleaſant, jccund, ot a good 
grace. | 
Lepidity(lepiditas) delecta- 
bleneſs, or good grace in 


| {neech, 


Lepozcant (epo in⏑ꝗ&2 of 
Lepoꝛine {cr pertaining 


ous 
Lepzofitv, full of the Le- 

proſie or leprou: diſeaſe. 

Lerntan (erneus) of or 


| 


to an Hare; delicate, delici- | 


belonging ro the water. Ser. 


pent called Lerna. 

Lefion (/eſ72) a hurting or 
annoying 

Lesbian Rule or Square; 
The Lesbians were ſuch per- 
ſect work men, that they 
made Rules and Squares hy 
their work,and not their work 
by the rule, and hence the 
phraſe. Dub. 

Leſtagect Laſtage (fom 
the Saxon word Laft i. o- 
nus) is a cuſtom chal- 
leng-d in Fairs and Mar- 
kers for carrying of things. 
Rafials Expofitimm of worde: 
Or a cuſtom challenged in 
Cheapings cr Fairs, Saxen 
in che deſcrip:ion of England 
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{ diſcaſe contrary to Frenſy; 


| preſſing ir in ſuch ſort, that 
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cd. 1. Laſtage. An. 27. R. 2. 
ca. 18. ſeems to be the bal · 
lance, or ballaſt of a Ship. 
and ſo the French uſe it. 
Fleta terms ir Leſting, ſay- 
ing, Nucd figniftcat acquie- 
tantiam Leſtagis. lib.1. ca. 4. 
Leſting. 
Leffee, Leſſoz, terms in 
our Law 3; Leſſee is he to 
whom the Leaſe is made 
for term of years, for life or 
at will, and the Leſſor, he 
that Leaſeth, or makes a 
2 (rn. ) h F 
ences r. tne dun 
of 2 — beaſt, as — 
Bore, or Wolf. 

Leſſgan , pertaining to 
Leſſis , a modern Writer, 
who wrote a Rule of ſe» 
vere temperance, here - 
in hee preſcribed Fourteen 
Ounces every day, whence 
that is called a Leſan Di- 
et. 

Leſtrigons ( (leſtrigones) 
a kind of Giants or fierce 
people of Sicily, often men- 
tioned in the Odyſſes of Ho- 


mer. 
5 ( lethalis ) mor- 

tal, deadly, noyſom, peſti- 

lenr, 

Lethalſty (lethalirs) mor- 

tality, frailty. 

Let hargy ( lethargus ) a 


— 


for, as Frenſy is cauſed by 
hot Humours inflaming the 
Brain; Lethargy is by cold | 
Flegmarick Humours op- 


1 


— 


| 


[the Patient can do nothing 
bur fleep , whereby he be- 
comes forgettul, with loſs 
(ia a manner) of Reaſon, 
and all che Seaſes; 
eaſe is by ſome called the 
Drowſy evil. » 

Lethargick ( lethargic ) 
pertaining to, or fick of that 
diſeaſe; alſo dull, ſleepy, for- 
gettul. 

Lethe (Gr. ) a feigned 
River of Hell, the water 
whereof being drunk, cau- 
ſech forgerfulneſs of all that 
is paſt z Hence it is uſed 


neſs. 

Lethean ( lethers ) for- 
getſul: Alſo Lethean (from 
Lethews) deadly, mortal, peſti · 


| —_ a ( lethifer ) 
ethi * ethi fer 
toy bringeth death , far 


y. 
Letifical ( lætiſſcus) that 
maketh glad, or rejoycech. 
Letters of Mart. See Law 
| of Marque. 
Letters Patents. See Pa- 
tent. 
Levant (Fr.) the Eaſt, the 
Eaſt wind or Country. 
} Levant, and Couchant , 
| is a Law term, when a ſtran- 
gers Cattle have been fee- 
ding aud lying down in ano- 
ther mans ground, or have 
remained there a good ſpace 
of time. — 4 
| Lebation (levatio) an es. 
ſing, or diminiſhing of grief 
—_— | 


| 


This diſ- 


for Oblivion or forgetful- 
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Lencophlogmarick len- 
cophlegmaticus) a Dropſie ari- 
ſing from white Flegm. 


Lebel=Coijle ( from the 
Fr. leuer le Cul, i. to raiſe 
or remove the Burtock ) is 
when three play at Tables, 
or other Game, where onely 
two can play ara time, and 
the loſer removes his But» 
rock and firs out, and there- 
fore called alſo Hitch =But- 
tock. = 

Levigation ( /2vigatio ) a 
levelliug, ſmothing or making 
plain. 

Lebiſomnous ( /eviſom- 
nus) watchful , ſoon wa. 
ked. i | 

Leblathan (Hebr.) a great | 
water · Serpent, ora kind of 
Whale; Sometimes it is taken 
ſor the Devil. 

Lebiteg ( levite , ex filiis 

ole of the Tribe 
of Levi in the old Law, 
which Tribe was particular - 
ly allotted for the Church, 
and whoſe maintenance was 
from the Tenths or Tithes, 
che Firſt fruits, Offerings, 
and Sacrifices of the people; 
Foſh, 18. 19. The Prieft- 
bood of the Lord was their 
inheritance. There were of 
them four kinds. Firſt, Pu- 
nies or Tirones, who from 
their child-hood to the five 
& twentieth year of their age, 
learned the duties of their Of- 
fices. Secondly , Graduates , 
who having ſpent four years 
in the ſtudy of the Law, 


were able to anſwer and op- | 


poſe in ir. Thirdly , Licen- 
tiates, who did actually ex- 
erciſe the Prieſtly function. 
And Fourthly, Doctors (Rab- 


gree. Heil. 

Lexicon (Gr.) a Dictio- 
nary of words; a vocabula- 
ry. 

Lextalionis, Sce Talion, 
and Ketaliate. 
| Libament (libamen) 4281 
Critice, any thing caſted or of- 
fered. 
| | Libanomancy ( /ibanoman- 
tia) Divination by Incenſe or 
Frankincenſe. 

Libel ( libelus ) literally 
ſignifies a lictle book, bur by 
uſe it is the original Decla- 
ration of any Action in the 
Civil Law. An.2. H. 5. ca. 3. 
and An. 2. Ed.. ca. 13. It 
ſignifies alſo a defamatory 
Scroll, or flanderous wri- 
ting or inveRive of any 
| man caſt abroad, or other- 

wiſe unlawfully publiſhed, 
but then for diſtinction ſake 
it is called an infamous Libel, 
famoſus libellus. 

Libertinage (Fr) Epicu- 
 riſm , ſenſvaliry , licentiouſ- 
| neſs , diſſolureneſs. 
Mount, 

Libertine C libertinus) a 
free-man , one firſt-borg or 
made free, Alſo one of 
looſe life, or careleſs of Reli- 
gion. 


or Liberriniry ( libertinitam) 
the ſtate of him that of Bond 
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bins they uſed to call them) 
who were the higheſt in de- 


Nr. 
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Lidertiuiſm, Liber:ioage, 
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is made free; liceuciouſneſs, 
Epicuriſm. In Divinity it is 
thus defined; Libertiniſin is 
nothing elſe, bur a falſe liber: 
ty of belief and manners, 
which will have no other de- 


— 


nent. 


[taſtful, laſcivious,”-inconti- 


Libidinoſity (libidinoßtas) 
luſtfulneſs, laſciviouſaeſs, lux- 


pendence but on peculiar fan · 
cy and paſſion; It is a ſtrange 
monſter, whereof it ſeems 105 
| made deſcription under the 


{ ſelves turned into Wolves, 


2 ot 


| that hath licence in any Fa- 


it bears the name. 


ims. 
Libeth:ides (Dick. 2 Libe- 


thra magneſiæ fonte) the Muſes 
ſo called 


Libidiniſt (from Libido, 


inis) a ſenſualiſt, or ene that 


gives himſelf over to Luſt or 
unlawful deſices. Felth: 
| Libidinougs ( /ibidinoſus ) 


weight, or meaſure, alſo be- 
longing to the ſign Libra. 
Libzarious (Iibrarius) per- 
taining to books. 
Licanthzopp ( licanthropia, 
or {ycanthropia) a frenzy, or 
melancholly,wherewith ſome 
being baunted, think them- 


fly the company of men, and 
hide themſeves in caves and 
holes, howling like Wolves. 
Mm. 

Licentiate (Iicentiatus) one 


figure of Bebemathʒ as much to 
ſay, as a creature compoſed of 
all ſorts of beaſts, of which 
Job. 40. 
Cauſſ. in his Concluſion of Max- 


all things to be ſold neceſſary 


ur y, incontinency. 
Libtende (/4b:1do) will, 
Sleaſure. Ad libitum, at will 
Ir pleaſure. 

Libitina, the Goddeſs of 
funcrals, and after a fort the 
| ſuperintendent over Sepul- 
rures, in Whoſe Temple were 


for the interring and burial of 
the dead, c. Livy. 

| Libꝛa (Lat.) the ballance, 
or one of the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiack. This Sign is fo 
called, becauſe when the Sun 
enters it, the dayis in equal 
ballance with the nighr , nor 


Libra die, ſomnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 


Libzal ( libralis ) that is, 
or pertains to a pound | 


one longer or ſhorter then a- 
nother. Virg. Geor. 1. 


| 


; culty 3 moft uſed in divinity. 
In the Common Law, an Urrer 
Barriſter, Before he comes to 
be a Licentiate in the Civil 
Law he muſt have ſtudied five 
| years: Alſo the third degree 
among the Levites. See Le- 
vites. 

Licentiong/licentioſus )rafh, 
unruly, diſſolute. 

Lich-fowls, the reputed 
unlucky night Raven, ſo cal- 
| led, from the Sax.Lic or Lich, 
i. 4 dead corps; Country 
people by corruption call 
| theſe Scritch-Oples , or Lich- 


| Owls, 
Wici- 


I 
Licitation (licitatio ) a ſet 


ting out to ſale; a prizing or 
cheapening. 

Licite ( licitus ) lawful, 
granted. 

Lictoz (Lat.) a Sergeant, 
The Lictors or Sergeants a- 
mong the ancient Romans 
were twelve in number, who 
with bundles of Rods and 
Axes, always went before 
the Magiſtrates; fo called (as 
Faſtus thinks) quod faſces vir- 
| garum ligatos ferant. 

Lictoztan (/##orius ) per- 
raining to a Sergeant or Lict. 
or, 

Lief-hebber (Dutch) a 
Lover. Biſhop of Derry uſes 
it in his Anſwer to Militi- 
ere. 

Liege (from the Ital. liga. 
i. a Band, League or Obliga- 
tion) is a word borrowed 
from the Fendiſts, and harb 
two ſeveral ſignifications in 
our Common Law ; ſome- 
times being uſed for Leige 

Lord, An.34.and 35: H.8.ca.1. 
and An. 35. ejuſdem, ca. 3. and 
2 for Leige man, An 
10. R. a. ca. I. and An. 11. ejuſ- 
dem, ca 1. Teige - Lord, is he 
that acknowledges no Supe - 
rior. Duarenus in commentar. 
de conſuetud.] Feadorum, ca 4. 
ne. 3. Liege- man, is he that 
owes ligeancy ro his Liege 
Lord. See more of this in 
'| Skene de verborum ſignificatione 
verbo Legiantia. 

Ligeancy (ligeamia) ĩsſuch 
a duty or fealcy as no man 


——_— 


ty Hand or firing: eſpecially 


may owe or bear to more then 


— 1 2 8 


rer, a tpend · thrift. 


Limn⸗ 


L I 
one Lord, See Skene num.4. 
This word is uſed in the Stae 
tutes of our Realme as the 
Kings Liege people, An. 14. H. 8, 
ca. 2. 

Ligation? (ligatio) a bind - 

Ligature g ing, alſo the 
tongue-tying in children e- 
'p*<cially. 

Ligament (/igamentum) a 


the inſenſible ſtring that is 
ſeated either within or near 
a Joynr, and is termed by our 
Anaromiſts, a Ligament , and 
is between a Cartilage and a 
Membrane, Reads Anat. 

L igneous ( /igneus ) of 

Ligucan wood or tim» 
ber, wooden, or full of 
wood. 

Lignicide ( /ignicida ) 2 
wood- cutter. 

Lignum vitz (Lat.) the 
wood called Ales, by the 
Arabians Calambuco, which for 
it s ſweet ſavor is valued ar its 
weight in pure Silver, as be- 
ing not onely ſerviceahle for 
the pompous Funerals of 
Princes, but alſo for Bathes. 
And with the Indians (among 
whom it grows } is held an 
unparalleld medicine for ma- 
ny grieyous and dangerous 
maladies. Heil. 

Ligne (Fr.) a League or 
Confederacy , a Complor or 
Combinarion of fides or par- 
ties which have been divided, 
an Agreement wade, or Ali- 
ance contracted. 

Ligurion (/igurio)a devou- 


| 
| 


n 


ä 


a 


( 


| 


| 


| linnen thread, lint, a lent for 


| antiquity next the Temples 3 


—_— 


ing to a line, lineal. 


— 


a 


LI 


—_ 


—— 


Ligurition- ( liguritio) a 
gluttonous devouring z im- 
moderate appetite. 

Lilith, was held by the 
Jewes to be a hind of ſhe 
Devil, that killed children. 


Wimaceoug (from limacia) 
ſnaily, ſnail-like, full of, or 
reſembling a ſnail. 

Limation (limatio) a filing 
or polliſhing , 

KL imenark(limenarcha) the 
Warden or Governor of a Port. 


dance of mud, muddineſs. 
Limous ( limoſws ) full 
of mud or ſlime, muddy. Br. 
Limpid ( /impidus) clear, 
bright, pure, tranſparent. 
+ pol limpidit as ) 
Limpidity F clearnefs , 
brigheneſs. | 
Linament ( /inamentum ) 


2 wound. 
Lincolng=Jnn, one of the 
four Inns of Court, and in 


it was for the moſt part pur- 
chaſed of Sir Edw. Suliard of 
Eſſex, by the Benchers and 
Gentlemen of that Houſe ; 
But it took denominationfrom 
Sir H. Lacy Earl of Lincoln; to 
whom part of this Houle was 


more in Stow. Chron. p. 1072. 
Lineament (lineamentum) the 
feature or proportion of the 
face or of any other part, a 
line drawn in painting. 

Linear (linears) pertain- 


| Linguacity ( linguacits ) | 


Gloſſa Talm. in Nidda. fol.24.b. 


6 __ 


Limoſity (limoſitas) abun- 


given by Edw. the firſt. See |. 


tion or praycr, the Gr. from 


talkativeneſs. verboſity. 

Linigerous (niger) that 

beateth flex or linnen. 
Liniment ( /inimentum) a 
thin ointment. 

Linoſity ( /inofitas ) abun- 
dance of flax. 

Lintearions (lintearius) of 
or belonging to linnen. 

Lintel (from the Fr, Lin- 
teas ) the head-peece of 2 
door, the upper poſts. 

Lippitude ( /ippitudo ) a 
propping , watcriſhneſs or 
bloodſhor of the eyes, bleared- 
neſs of the eyes. 

Lipothymie (/ipothymia) a 
fainting or ſounding, when the 
vitalſpicirs being ſuddenly op* 
preſſed, a man finks down as if 
he were dead. Hiſt,of K. cha. 

Liquable(/:quabilis) which 
may melt, or become ſoft, or 
liquid. G 1 
Liquatton(/iquatio )a melting. 
Liquefackion ( ſiquefactio) 
a melting, or making foft, 
or liquid, a diſſolving. 
Liquefcenep, the lame. 


moiſt, wer, pure, clear. 
Liquids ( /tquide ) are 
four in number 
N, R, and are called liquids, 
Nuia pro nunc iatione liqueſcunt 
ore, c. becauſe in the pronun- 
ciation they melt as ir were, or 
become liquid in the mouth, 
and are more ſoftly uttered, 
then other Conſonants. Min. 
Liquidate(/:quido) ro make 
moiſt; or clear. | 
Litany(litanza) a ſupplica- 


Liquid ( /quidus ) ſoft, 


(viz.) L, M, | 


whence 


importing as much. 


nature. 


| Lithotomp(lithotomia)a Ma: 


— 
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= 


LI 


whence the word is derived a 


Literalitp(from litera) lear- 
ning, knowledge of letters. Br. 
Literature literatura) learn- 
ing, cunning, grammer, know- 
ledge of letters. ; 

Litargy or Lithargy (li- 
thargycos ) white lead, or the 
foam that rificth from lead 
when it is tried. It is cold of 
operation, and uſed by Chy- 
rurgeons in oyntments, and 
Plaiſters, being of a gentle, 
drying,cleanfing,and binding 


Lithomancp ( thomantia ) 
divination by caſting Pibble 


ſtones, or by the Load-ſtone, 
whereby as Tretzes in his Chi. 
liads, delivers, Helenus the 
Propher foretold the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. 


ſons Work · houſe, or quarry; 
alſo 2 Priſon. D. Br. uſeth ir. 
Lithontriptick (from the 
Gr.aj3C- lapis, & rds, tri- 
tus) that wears, breaks, or cut; 
a ſtone. Dr. Br. 
Litigation (litigatio)a ſtriſe, 
a ſuĩt or pleading, 
Litigious(litigioſus ) conten- 
tious, ful of ſtrife, wrangling. 
Litiſpendence ( /:riſpenden- 
| tia) the hanging of a ſuit, till 
it be tried or decided. 
Litoral N (litoralis) of or 
Litorean{ belonging to 
the Sea-ſide or ſhore. 
Liturate ( /ituro ) to blot 
wich the pen, to daſh our. 
Liturgy (it«rgia) publick 
ſervice, or a form of publick 


- | at the Kings hands, which ſee | 


Liturgick (linngicus) per- 
raining to ſuch a Lirurgy 5 
miniſterial, 

Livery (Fr. Liure) hath 
three fignifications, x. It is u- 
ſed for a Nobleman or Gen- 
tlemans Cloth,or colors worn 
by his Servants or Followers, 
with Cognizance or without. 
A. i. R. a. c. 2. & A. 20.ejuſ. c. 1, 2. 
A. 8. H. . c. 4. A. 8. Ed. . c. 3, Cc. 
2. It ſignifies a delivery of poſ. 
ſeſſion. 3 It is the Writ which | 
lies for the heir to obtain the | 
poſſeſſion or ſeizin of his lands 


in Fitzh nat. br. fol. i 55. 


Livery of Seiſln (delibera- 
tio ſeiſinæ) is a delivery of poi | 


or other things. Weff, par. 1. 


this a Ceremony in the Com- 
mon Law, uſed in the convey- 
ance of Lands or Tenements, 


uſual form of ir ſer down. 

Ltbid (lividus) black and 
blew, wan, of rhe colour of 
leadf; alſo malitious, envious, 
backbiting. 

—— (lividitat) blew- 
neſs, the colour appearing u 
on 2 ſtroak, a r 
leaden colour. 


"prayers, 


Livoz (Lat.) ablack and | 
| blew mark in a body, coming 
of a ſtroke or blowʒalſo black 
nels of rhe eyes coming of hu- 
morszʒalſo ſpire,envy,malice. 
Liriviated (from lixivia) 
of or like to, or waſhed with 
Lee or Lye made of aſhes. 
Dr. Br. 


Symbol, lib. 2. Seck. 169. cals | 


7 


| ſeſſion of a Land orTenement, | 


Oe. where you may ſee the} 


E 


___ Liroz 


— n 


— 


| 


| 
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| Lfroz (Lat.) a Water-| (which we have none in Eng- La 
' bearer. land. Read Pr. Brown in his| (| 
. 22 (lacertus) a little} Vul. Err. lib. 8. ca. 3. Thete N 
bexft niuch like our Euer, but | were divers kinds of theſe 3 * 
wichont poyſon, breeding in | ſome hurtful and venenbus, 8 
Tah and other hor Coun-| | others comodious for mear. bow 
trys; whoſe dung is good ro Matth. 3. 4. His meat wai lo- br 
| cake away ſpots in the eie, ana | cuſts, which ſome conceive A 
| clear the ſight; And its head, to be the tops of hearbs and G1 
bring breiten ang laid to, plants. 
ws out thotns or any thing Lodemanage, is che hire 
chin withid tHe fell, Bull. of a Pilot 10 conducting 1 
J. FLodbr, is a great kind of | a Ship from one place to ano- * 
1 North-Sea-fiſh, An, 3 1. Ed.3. ther, and comes from the a 
Stat. 3. cg. 2. Dutch Loot 7. lead, and in di 
1. Locat ( ati) perrain- the ſame Dutch, the Pilot is 
ing to æ place. Ir fignificsin| | called Lootſman or Pitlodr , Lc 
our Common Law, as much | the man of lead, or caſting — 
Jas tytd ar annexed to a place | | out his lead to fave the Ship Li 
certain. Example, the thing from danger, Min. ri 
is Joeal ant annexed to the chauter makes this word to be 
freehold, Kitchm fol. 180. ſignifie the skill or art of Na de 
Located ( /ocatus) placed, | vigarion. See Pilot. — 
{ ſct in a place, built. | Loveſtar, a Scar that guides | * ; 
| *Loche, See Lohoch. Marriners, the north ſtar. ; 
Loceteſſlon( from locus and! | Loveſtone (magnes) a ſtone 4 
| cedo)a giving plate. Dr. Charl. | of the colour of ruſty iron, c 
Locomotion (/ocys and mo-| ;, which hath an admirable ver- 7 
tid) a moving oc ſtirriug from | | eye not only to draw iron to = 
one place to another. De. Br. it ſelf, but co make any icon | | 
Loculament (loculamentum) | | gn which it is rubbed;to draw v8 
2 place of bords made with iron alſo. This ftone is found 1 
holes for Pigeons or Conies; in the Indian Sea, aid in the k 
a Coffin for 2 Book 5 alſo the Country Trachonitis 5; and L 
ſeveral places wherein the | | is of greateſt uſe in Naviga:i- s 
ſeeds lye, as may be ſcen in on 3 for by ir Saylors find * 
Poppy heads. Dr.Charl. out the certain courſe of their fo 
Locuplecity ( locuplecitas ) Voyage, the needle in the i 
abundance of wealth. compaſs, tempered herewith, | 
Locuplete (/ocuples) rich , | | ſtill ſtanding directly towards ſo 
wealthy, well ſtored. che North and South. Bull. | 
Locuſt (locyſta) a kind of | | Read more of the nature and c 
flying iaſect or Fly (which roperties of this ſtone in i 
the French term Cigale ) of | r. Br. Val. Err. I. a. c. a, & 3. | — 
— — g 1 e ONE 3 Locution | 
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ſpeaking, or word. 

| Lodewozks, is one of the 
| works belonging to the Sta- 
| ndries in Cornwal, for which 
| ſee Cam. Br. in the title corn. 
See Stremeworks. 

Log, the name of an He- 
brew meaſure, as tlie Sextarius 
Atticus was among the 
Greeks. 

Logarithmes ( logarithm?) 
a term, in Mathemarticks ſig- 
nifying numbers, which be- 
ing fitted to proportional 
numbers retain always equal 
differences. Wing. 

Logick (logics) the Art of 
Logick, the Arc of reaſoning 
or diſputing. Logick (as my 
Lord Bacon lays) profefles the 
preparation and contrivance 
of Aids and Forces for the un- 
de ſtanding. Arts Logical, 
or istelle dus are four in 
1 Art of Enquiry or 
Invention; Art of Examina- 
tion or judgement; Att of 
Cuſtody or Memory; and 
Art of Elocution or Traditi. 
on, (c. See more in his Ad- 
vancement of Learning ſol. 218. 
ind 219. 

Logician ( /ogicus ), one 
Skil'd or learned in the Art of 

| Logick. 
Logiſm, the due and judici- 
ous underſtanding of a thing, 
formerly conſidered and e- 
ſteemed of, according to tea- 
ſon. Cot, 

Logiſt (Veit) he that 
cauſerh preſidents or notable 
FO be regiſtred,a caftes 
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Locutton (locutio) a ſaying, | 


—— 


clected cut of the Tribes, to 
whom all ſuchas had ended 


(within 30 days of their Au- 
choricies expiration} Were to 
render. an account of all ſuch 
occaſions, as they had then 
adminiſtration of in their 


likewiſe of all other matters 
thar appertained to the Kin 
re venue, (c. 5 | 
Logiſtick ( logiſtice ) the 
Art ot counting ot reckon- 
ing, the practice of Atithme- 
tick, or that part thereof 
which contains Addition y 
Subſtraction, Multiplication, 
and Diviſion; Nv; 
Logograph?rs.(/ogographs 
Lawyers Clerks , they that 
write Pleas and Cauſes in the 
Law, or Bocks of Accompt. 
Logomachy ( logomachia) 
a contention in words, ſtriſe 
about words, 2 verhal alterca- 


tion. 


Lohoch; or Loch « Phifi. | 


cal word, and is a thick Syr- 

; rap, or other ſoft ſubſtance, 

| or- confection, which muſt 
not be ſwallowed, but ſuffer- | 
ed to melt of it ſelf in the 


ſlide down, and thereby have 
the more vertue againſt diſ- 
eaſes of the Breſt, Lungs and 
throat- Culpepper ſays, it is an 
Arabick word, & ſimply ſig- 
nifies a thing to be licked up. 


month, that ſo it may gently | 


of accounts. The Logiſts. 4 | 
mong the Athenians ( faith|| 
Harpocration-_) were ten men, | 


—_ 
. 


their Otfice of Magiſtracy. | 


charge; They not onely kept 
ꝛccount of the moneys, bur | 


wu . 


L ollards 


— 
— 


1. 


. Lollattg' (Loud) a Se& | 


that: aboanded here in Eng- 
land in the dayes of Edw, the 
Third, and Henry the Fifth. 
An. 2. H. 3. ca.7. of theſe read 
:Stows Annals pag,qas. Trite- 
mus in his Chronicle deduces 
the name from one Gualter 
Lelhard, a German, as the 
firſt author of that Sect, living 

ut the year 1318. And 
Chilian ſays, Lollardus fuit A- 
lexianus Monachus & Lollardus 
4. dicitur Hereticus Valden- 

„ Com., 5 

Theſe Lolhards were off- 
ſprings of the ric/ephiſts, they 
began in time of P. Innocent 
the ſixth, and Charls the 
fourth Emperor of that name, 
(ſays another Author.) See 
| their: Tenets in B. Spotiſwoods 
hiſt. of Scot. fol.6z. 

Lombardeer, an Uſurer or 


Broaker, ſo called from the 


| phy the longitude of a place is 


Lombards, a people of the hi- | 
the tmoſt part of Italy, who 
were great Uſurers, they were | 
called Lombards alias Longo- | 
bards, from their long Beards 
which they were wont to 
wear. Hence our word Lum. 
bar „ which ſignifies refuſe 
| Houſholdſtvff. 

Lombard, is alſo for the 
ſame reaſon, uſed for a bank 
for Uſury or Pawns; Hence 
Lumbardſtreet, which is till 
full of Goldſmiths, and Mo- | 
nyers. 

Lome (/utum) durt, mud, 
or morter. 


long or old age. 


Longebity (C OW | 


| Longanimity ( !onganimi- 
tas) long ſuffering, patience, 
forbearance: In divinity it 
is thus defined 3 Longanimity 
is an untired confidence of 
mine, in expecting the good 
| things of the life to come. 

Longinquitp (longinquita) 
long diſtance of place, length 
of time, continuance, long 
laſting, or long life, 


| Longitude ( longituds ) 
lengch of place, time or an 

other thing. The Longitude 
of a Star is nothing elſe but 
the arch of the Ecliprick , 
contained berween the begin- 
| ing of Aries, and the circle of 
the ſtars latitude, Ia Geogra- 


the arch of the Equinoctial 
Circle contained berween 
two Meridians, whereof one 
goerh by the Canary Iſlinds, 
and the other by the place 
that is given. Wrights Uſe of 
the Sphear. | 

Wootſman, See Pilot and 
Lodomenage. 

Loquacity ( loquacitss ) 
much talking, babling, or 
prating. 

Lo:ap-Law- In the Ae. 
morials of the Chamber of 
Accounts in France, is found 
an Article to this effe&, Si 
homines de Loraico vadia du- 
elli temere dederint, cc. If a 
combate were once — 


L O 4 


and after by conſent of the | 
Lord of the Fee, were taken 
up, each of the parties ſhould 
pay 28. 6d. But if it were per- 
formed , then the party van- 

| s 
| quiſhed 


— 
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quiſhed ſhould forfeit 112 5. 
And upon this euſtom grew 
the French ptoverb which | 
they uſe, when any man has 
had a hard 4nd unjuſt Judges | 
ment, ſaying, he was tried by | 
the Law of Loray or Bern, ou 
le batu paye amende , where 
he that is beaten gives the re- 
compence. Sir. W.Ral. | 
Lo:dane: See Lourdain. 
Lo:e (Sax. ) skil or learn- | 


\ Rozicated ( lor icat us) = 
med with a coat of mail or 
brigandine. Dr. Charl. 

Lozimerg (Fr. Lermier) 
An. 1. R. 2. ca. 12. is one cf 
the Companies of Condon, 
that makes. bits for horſe 
bridles , ſputs, and ſuch like 
(mal iron- work; The name 
ſeems tb be taken from the 
Lat. Lorum, and is elſewhere 
written Loriners 

'.Loſenger ('Sax.) a flatterer 
or lyar. Chaucer. 

Lotion (lotis) a waſhing or 
rinſing. 

Lcober or L'overt, a tun- 
nel on the top of a roof or 
houſe (from the Fr. (Forert) 
i. apertus?) a place made open 
to let out the ſmoak on the 
top of the hovſe; ſo we fay 
pound overt, a pound open at 
the top, that men may ſee 
che Cartle impounded and 
caſt in ſuſtenance to them. 
Lourdain or Lozdane (Fr. 


heavy, dull; blcckifh, But 
Sir Rich, Baker in his Chro- 
nicle fo. 18. gives this etimo - 


— — 


| logy of ir 3 when the Danes 
Lorded it here in England, the 
Engliſh were fain to till and 
ear the ground, whilſt the 0 
Danes ſate idle, and eat the 
fruit of their labours, and yet 
in every place, for very fear, 
were called Lord-Danes , 
| which afrerwards became a 
word of deriſion, when one 
_— ſignifie, a Lazy Lub- 
er. 
Loubre (Fr.) is the royal 
ſear ot che Kings of France 
in Paris, famous throughout 
all Eurcpe. The front (which | 
[is of maſonry, entiched with 
pillars, frizes, architrayes , 
and all ſort of archiiteQure 
with excellenr ſymmetry and | 
beauty) was began by Francis 
| che firſt 3 finiſhed by Hen, bus 
| ſon, and afrerwards increaſed 
by Francis the ſecond; C Haris 
the ninth; Laſt of all made 
the wonder of all other 
works, by that long and 
| beantiſul Gallery, the work 
of Hen. the fourth. 

Lozenge (Fr. )a little ſquare 
Cake of preſerved flowers, 
hearbs, c. alſo a quarry of a 
glaſs window, or any thing of 
that fe tm. L 

Lubzeſact on a ma king ſlip. 
pery, ſtirring or quitk, Bac. 

Aubzical ( Jubricus ) 

Lubztcious { ſlippery de-| 
ceitful, incertain; ſütring. 
wanton, laſcivious. 

TLubzicityp ( from lubr7. 
| cus) fhpperineſs, incertain- 

ty, wantonne fs, incontinen- 
cy. | 


—— 


— 


A 2 Luccfns, 


| L Uu 


Fa u 11 


— 


3 Lucerng, a beaſt almoſt as 
big as a Wolf, breeding in 


| lour between red and brown, 
; mingled with bl: ck ſpors, its 
skin is a very rich Fur. An.24. 
H. 8. ca. 14. 

Tucible (Licibelis) that is 
light of it ſelf, that is apt to 
ſhine, 

Lucid/lucidas)clcar,hright, 
ſhining. 

LucfditpCluciditas) brighr- 
neſs. 

Lucifcr{ Lat.) properly the 
Star ariſiag before the morn- 
ing, as b. of day light, 
the Day- ſtar: but figurative- 
ly the King of Babylon, Ne. 
— 3 An arch De. 
vil. 

Luciferong (lacifer, a, um) 
thar brings or cauſeth light. 


Tucifertang, a ſort of He- 


88 


Author, Lucifer, Biſhop of 
Calaris in Sardinia in time of 
Pope Tiberius, and the Em- 
peror Conſtantius, about the 
| year of Chriſt 365. they held 

the ſoul of man was propa- 
gated out of the ſubſtance 
of his fleſh, Cc. 

Lucina, Juno and Diana ſo 
called, becauſe they ruled the 
travel of women, and helped 
them in that buſineſs. 

Lucrative (/«crativas) that 
is taken with gain or advan- 
tage, whereof great profit is 
made. 

Lucrece, 2 chaſte woman; 
ſo uſed from Lucretia, a chaſte 


— —_— 


woman of Rome, the wife of 


I 8 


reticks, ſo called from their 


\ Muſcovia and Ruſſia, cf co-} 


| 


Tarquinius Collatinus, who New | 
ner ſelf, becauſe Sextus Tar- | 
quinus bad raviſhed her. | 

Lucrificat? ( kerifico ) to 


gain. 
Lucrcus ( lucreſus ) full! 
« f gain or lucre, profitable. 
Lucation (/«d4tio) wreſt-, 
ling, ftriving, much contend- | 
ing. ; 


cauſeth {.rrow or mourne | 
ing. 
Tuctiſonant ( | 
that ſignifies ſo:row or wail- | 
ing. | 
Lucub:ation' (lucubratio_) a 


| 


| ſtudy or work by candle- 


gain, or get, to make afcer- 


Lutiferous (lJifer) that 


luZliſonus ) | 


light. | 
Lucubzatozp ( lucubratori- 
us) of or belonging to ſtudy- 
ing, or working by candlc-, 
light. 
Luculency (Juaculentia) 
brightneſs, beauty. 
Luculent (Iuculentut) full 


Ludible ( /adibilis ) apt to 
play, ſpor tive. 


of light, clear; beautiſul, ſa- 
mous. 


Ludtb;ious (Iadibrioſus) re- 
proachful, ſhameful, tidicu- 
lous. | + 

Ludicral N (ladicer) per- 

Tudicrous { tainining to 
play or mitth, mocking, light, 
Cbildiſh. Greg. | 

Liidification (ludificatio) a 
mccking,decciving or beguil- 
ing. 

Tuts Uenerea (Lat.) Mor- 
bus Gallicus, or Neopolitanus, 
the venercan Murrain, Or 


French Pox. Au- 


— — 
* — . — —— 


r r . A ͤ ou. @©ad. 
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ſor Latin Church; 
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TLugent (gens) mourning 
or Jamenting- 
Lugubzoug ( /ugubric) la. 
mentable , ſorrowtul , per- 
raining to grief and mourn» 


ing. 

Tuition (Iuitio) a paying a 
ranſome. 

Tuminatia ( Lat.) the 
Feaſt of lighe ; The Feaſt of 
Chriſts Nativity or Chirſtmaſs, 
was ſo called in the Weſtern 
becauſe 
they uſed many lights and 
candles at this Feaſt ; or ra- 
ther, becanſe Chriſt the light 
of all lights, that true light, 
then came into the world. 

Luminous (luminoſus) ful 
of light · Bac, 

Lunar (Iunaris) pertaining 
to rhe mcon. 

Lutatick (lunaticus) that 
is wood or frantick ata cer- 
tain time of the moon. 
Ltnacy, | = t _ . 
Lupercal (Lat.) a place de. 
fe the God Pan, ſrom 
Lupa; becavſe there a ſhe 
Wolf did. ncuriſh Romulus 
and Remus. So the Sacrifices 
and Playes dedicated to Pan 
were called Lufercalia or lu- 
percal - Sacrifices, and the 


4 


Prieſts of Pan (luperci) who 
on the day of their Sacrifices, 
ran up and down the City 
naked, and ſtroak the hands 
and bellies cf women great 
with child, with a Goats skin, 
thereby to ſignific both fruir- 
fulneſs and eaſie deliverance. 
Rider. 


Lupſnes (pinum) a little 


8 — 


flat 'pulle, almoſt like a (mal 
bean, but much leſs and bit · 
ter in taſte; 


time uſed in Phyſick againſt 
worms in children, and the 
decoction of them rakes - 
way ſpots, and freckles of the 
face. Bull. | 
Lutdare. See Lourdain. 
Turid ( luridus) 
black, and blew. 
Luſcition C luſcitio) dim- 
neſs , pore - blindneſs of the 
eyes. | 
Luſhbzough, a baſe coyn, 
- = dayes of Edward the 
third. 


game or paſtime. 


er going g- 


paſſing, viewin 
ide; a purp- 


bout on ever 


lone every five years. Bac. 
Luſtrifical (laſtißcus) that 
hath power to purge or make 
holy, pertaining to purg- 
ing. | [1 
Lnſttum (Lat.) a Den or 
Cave for wild beaſts ; a purg- 
ing by Sacrifice; alſo the ſpace 
of fifty months, or five years. 


— 


The Romans ſomerimes kept 
their account of time by theſe 
Luſtrums, which were ſo called 
becauſe they did once in every 
five years revolution, Luſtra⸗ 
re exercitum Romanum, by ſa- 


— 


f 


pale, wan, 
' 


Luſtratton (luflratio)com- | 


ing by Sacrifice, which was | 


They are not}. 
very good meat, but are ſome- | 


W CE 


| Luſon (luffo) a playing, | 


crifice purge the Roman Ar- | 
my, Hence we uſe ſome- 
times, two Luſtrums, for ten 


years, three Laſtrums ſiſteen 


years,(9c5 
A Liths 
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Luth. ranilm the doct- 
rine or tenets of Martin Lu- 
ther, who (being an Auguſtin 


Monk) forſook his Monaſti- 
cal courſe of life, about the 


year 1515, and from him 
Lutherans took denominati- 
on: Theſe d ffer from the 
Calviniſts, chiefly in main- 
raining conſubſtantiation in 
the bleſſed Euchariſt, with 
omnipreſence and eternal pre- 
deſtination, to be out of a 


— 


foreſeen faith, and good 
works, and nor abſolute; 
which tenents are impugned 
by the Catuiniſts. Heil. 

V uteous ( luteus) that is 


durty, filthy. 


of joynt to looſen. 


| ton, to grow rank. 


pleaſure, exceſſive. 


ners. See Were. wolf. 


celam, 


S=. 


made of clay, loam, mud, 
morter, earth; filch, mud 


TLuxate C luxo) to put out 


Tuxation (luxatio) a loo- 
ſening or putting out of joynt. 

Tuxurtate (luxur io) to ex- 
deed, to be riotons or wan- 


Luxurious ( [/xxurioſus ) 
riotous, given tov much to 


| Þvcanth:opy (lycanthropia) 
a frenzy or meſancholly , 
which cauſeth the patient 
C{ who thinks he is turned 
wolf) to fly all company, and 
hide himſelf in dens and cor- 


dy. 1 
Lutalent (lutulentus) miry, 


| 


Lyceum, AriSotlesSc' ool 
by Atheas 3 Allo Cicero 
School, in his Mannor ar Tuf: | 


| 


| 


| 


allayed or mixed with wa- 
ter; Alſo mad, furious, be- 
A | | 


men firſt, and indite them 
aſterwards. 


beaſt Lynx; allo quick - ſighted, 
from Lynceus one of the Argo- 
nauts, Who was admired for 
his quickneſs of fighr. 
could ſee the new Maon, the 


Lympbatick ( Iymphaticus ) 


LL ytfozd Labb, is to hang 


Lynccan ? hncew) per- 
L pnceous F caining ro the 


He 


firſt day when it was in the 
ſign Aries, (cc. 

Lynx ( Lar. ). a ſpotted 
beaſt like a Wolf, having 4a 
a very petſcct fighe, This 
beaſt breeds chiefly in the 
Eaſtern Countries, and is of- 
ren found in the woods of AL 
main and. Sclauenia. Hence the 
phraſe of a Lynx-like-eye, for 
one that's good and perſect 
ſighted, pl 

Lrpothamp. Sce Lipo- 
themy. 

Lyrick ( lyricys ) a Poet | 
that makes ver ſes to be ſung 
to the Harp. Theteft of theſe 
among the Grecians was Pin- 
darus; and among the Latins, 
Hcrace. Lyrick taken adjective- 
ly, is pertaining ta a Harp, 
that playes on a Harp, or to 
Hrick verſes, which the anti- 
ents applied to Songs and 
Hymms. 

Lyriſt (Hriſtes) a Harper, 
or one that fings to the 
Hat p. | 


M 
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Ac inlriſh is as much 
as Fitz in French, oras 
Son, in Engliſh 3 25 Mac-Willi- | 
am, or Mac-Adam, i. the 
Son of William, or tbe ſon of 
Adam. 

Macaleb, the baſtard Co- 
ral or Pomander; of whoſe 
ſweet and ſhining black ber- 
ries, chains, and bracelets are 
made. 

Macaronique (Fr.) a con- 
fuled heap, or huddle of ma- 
ny ſeveral things. 

Wacarons (Fr.) ſittle Fri- 
ter-like Buns, or thick Lo. 
Zenges compounded of Sugar, 
Almonds, Reſe-water, 29d 
Mask, pounded together and 
baked with a gentle fire. 
Alſo the Italian Macaron! , 
lumps or gobbets of boiled 
paſte, ſerved up in butter, 
and ſtrewed over with ſpice, 
and grated cheeſe; a com- 
mon diſh in Italy. 

Macedonians ( Macedones) 
people of Macedonia, a large 
Country of Europe, | 

MWacellariowus ( macella- 
rius) perraining to the But- 
chers Row or Shambles. 

Macellatoz (Lat.) a But- 
cher. 

Macerate (macero)ro make 
lean; to mortifie, weaken , 
b:ingdown ; alſo to allay, ſoak 
or ſteep in liquor. 

Machiavellan, a ſubtil 
Stateſman, or cunning Poli- 
titian; So taken from Vi. 


— 


1 


| 


cholas Machiavel, Recorder of 
Florence in Italy, whoſe Poli. 
ticks have poiſoned almoſt all 
Europe. 

Machebalize or Machia- 
beliantze, to practiſe Machia- 
velianiſm, or cunning ſubeil 
policy. 

Machine Cmachina} an a- 
ſtrument, an engine of War, 
a frame, tool or device; a ſub- 
til ſhifr to deceive. 

Machinate ( machinor, from 
the Hebrew machane),., to de- 
viſe or plor, to imagine or 
contrive , to invent craſti. | 
ly. 
Macilent(macilentws ) le an, 
thin. barren. 

Macritude ( macritudo ) | 
leannels, barrenneſs. | 

Macrocolmus (Gr.) the 

great world, 
Wacrology ( macrologia ) 
prolixity in ſpeaking 5 long 
and tedious talk or ſpeech, to 
little or no purpoſe. It isa 
figure among Rhetoricians 3 
As, Vivat Carolus Auęuſtus, (& 
non moriatur, (c. 

MWactato2(Lar, )a killer or 
murderer. 

Maculatures('rom macula) 
blorting or waſte papers. 
Cot. 

Maculate (maculo) to ſtain, 

ſpor, or defile; to defame. 
adidate Jaa to 
adifie N madi facio F wer 

or moiſten, to make wer, to 

waſh or bath. 

Madid ( madidm) wee or | 

waſhed, moiſt, imbrued ; al ſo 


| 


drunken, 
222 Wad⸗ 
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Madidity (madiditss) moi- 
{ ſture, or being full of moiſt» 
| neſs. : 
Madoꝛ ( Lat.) moiſture; al- 
| ſo ſwear. 
1 Madzigal (Ital. madrigali) 
a kind of ſong. | 
| MWagazine(Fr. Magazin quaſi 
manſio gaze, i. locus ubi gaxæ (of 
theſauri reponunt. 7) a publick 
Store -houſe or Ware. bouſe , 
moſt commonly appropriated 
to appurtenances of War. 
agdaleon ( magdaleo ) a 
| Langare, or long plaiſter like 
a Rowler, De. Br. 
Magellanick Sca,ſo called 
from Ferdinando Magellanus. 
Magi, or the wiſe men of 
the Eait. See Balthazar. 
Magician (magus,a Perſian 
word primitively_ the Perfi- 
fians cal thoſe Magos or Magi 
cians, whom the Grecians call 
Philoſophos; the Latins, Sapi- 
entes; the Gauls, Druyds ; the 
Egyptians, Prophets or Prieſts; 
the Indians, Gymno ſophifts ; 
the Germans, Die Pfaffen z 
we Engliſh, Viſemen, Wi- 
ſards, Cunging-men, South- 
ſayers or Enchanters. Cham, 
otherwiſe called Zoraſter,King 
of the Bactrians (who reigned 
Boo years after the ſiege of 


inventor of Art Magick. 
Pol. Vir. Magia, among the 
Perfians , was taken for a 
ſublime ſapience, and a Sci- 
ence of the harmony and 
contents of univerſals in na- 


_—y 


Ral. l. J. f. 171. 
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Magick rt (magia) in 
general, is wiſdom, or con- 
templation of heavenly Sci - 
ences, and is two fold; Na : 
tural, which is lawful, and is 
rhe ground of all true Phy- 
ſick, and the occult wiſdom 
of nature, without which all 
mans Reaſon and Knowledge 
is Igaorance; The other is 
Diabolical, ſuperſticious and 
unlawful, and is called Ne- 
cromancy. whereby men attain 
| to the knowledge of things by 
the aſſi ſtance of evil ſpirits. 
Chym, Did. 

MWagiſtcry ( magiſterium ) 
maſterſhip, the rule or office 
of a Maſter. Dr. Br. 


to a Plaiſter, Salve, or any 
other thing invented ſor 


Troy) is ſaid to be the firſt | 


ture. Bac. And ſee Sir Wat. | 


agiſtral ( magiſtralis) 
. — pertaining 
to, or done by a Maſter or 
Magiſtrate 3 maſterlike, ar- 


tificial. In phyſick it relates 


cure. 
Magna Charta, the great 
Charter, contains a number 
of Laws ordained the ninth 
year of Hen, 3. and con- 
firmed by Edw. i: We have no 
ancienter written Law then 
this, which though ir conſiſt 
of not above Thirty ſeven 
Charters or Laws, vet is it of 
ſuch exrent, as all the Law 
we have is thought in ſome 
ſort ro depend of it. Ho- 
linſbed. 
. Wagnalia ( Lat. ) great 
things to be wondred at. As 
Magnalia Dei( mentioned 4#. 


2.11.) the great works of God. | 
agna⸗ 
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Wagnality. ( from magna- 
lia) an admired greatneſs. 
Br. 

Magnanimity ( magnan?- 
mitgs) courage, greatneſs of 
mind, nobleneſs of ſpirit, 
ſtoutneſs of heart. 


Magnanimous (magnani - 


| 


mus) generous, ot a gicat 
mind, of a ſtour ſpirir. 


Ic aditone. See Lodeſtone. 
Magnetick ( magnelicus) 
belonging to the nnn 
or that which draws unto, or 
attracts. | 
Magniſp ( magnifacio) to 
make greac account of, to ho- 
nor much. 
Magnificence ( magnifcer- 
tia) ſtatelineſs, ſumptuouſ- 
neſs, high atchic vement, great 
performance. 
Wagnificat, part of the 
Even-ſong among the Ro- 
maniſts, or the ſong of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary, Luk. 1.46 
beginning thus Magnificat a. 
nima mea, (xc. My foul doth 
magnifie our Lord. c. At lay- 
ing cf which, they uſe to ſtand 
up, as being a Cantiole or 
Song of joy, for the delivery 
whereof, the poſtuce of ſtan | 
ding is moſt proper. 
To correct magnificat ( an 
Engliſh Proverb) fignifies to 
attempt to amend Scripture, 
or that which is beyond cor- 


Magniſice (Ital.) a great | 
or — Perſonage : The 
chief Noblemen of Venice are 
by a peculiar title, called Mag- 


te ( magnet, etis) a| 


ni ſici, or Magnifico's. And the 
Rectors of the Academics ip 
Germany are honored with 
the ſame Tirle. 
Dagificent} ( magnificus ) 
WBagnifical { chat archicv- 
eth wor thy acts, noble, ſump- 
tuous, acting great mattert, 
mageſtical. | 
Wagniloquy ?} (magri. 
Magniloquence 5 loquen - 
tia) a loity manner of ſpeak · 
ing, or 2 diſccurſe of great | 
Marrers' 
Magniloquent C magnilo- | 
quus ) that uſeth a ſtately 
manner of ſpeaking or write- 
ing. f 
Magnitude ( magnituds ) 
greatutſs, largenels , noble- 
neſs, valiantneis. 
Magog (mentioned in 
Exek 38. Gog in tbe Hebrew | 
ſigniftes ( faith S's Hierem )\ 


[teFum , or 2 covering of al 


that Magrg, is as much ro ſay 


houſe. And Pintut upon E- 
zekiel atfi me, that by Gog is 
meant Antichriſt 3 For 
(faith he) Anticbriſtus exit 
Diaboli tegumentum ſub ſpecie 
hymana ; That Antichriſt (hal! 
he the covering of the Devil 
under humane form. He adds 


as Gog, the letter N being 
an Hebrew Propoſition and 
imports as much as of or 
from, ſo he takes Magog for 
choſe people that follow An- 
tichriſt. See more in expoſj. 
tion of theſe two words in 
Sir Wa. Ral. Hiſt, of the World 
lib.1.fo,136. 

Mahin or Maim ( from 
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the Lat. mancus) ſignifies a 
corporal hurt, whereby a 
man loferh the uſe of any 
member, that is or might be 
any defence to him in bat. 


tle. The Canvniſts call it 
Membri mutilationem, a5 the 
Eye, the Hind, the Foot, 
the (ſcalp of the head, the fore 


finger of the hand. Glan- 
vi le. lib. 14. ca 7. And D. 
linus de irregularitatibus, ca. 4. 
ſect. 2.4, 5. 
Magonel, an inſtrument to 
caft itants. Chauc. 
* Wahumetiſen or Mahu⸗ 
mctaniſm, ihe Religion and 
profeſſion of Mahumer and 
the great Turk; which (ce 
in Alchoran, Mahumets Law- 
book. | 

Mahumetan. one that pro 
feſſeth the Religion of Ma. 
humet. 

Maid-Moztan. Sce Mo 
riſco 

Maieſtatibe (mMajeftativus) 
that is full of majeſty or ma- 
jeſtical. | 

Mainour. Manour. Mei 
nour or Maner ( from che 
Fr. Manière, i. the Manner) 
fignifies i our Common Law, 
when a Theef, hath ſtoln 
and is ſollowed with Hue 
and Cry, and taken with the 
Manner, (bar is, having the 
thin ſtoln about him, which 
is called the Mainour; And fo 


ing an unlawful act, that we 


manner. 


| 


tooth, or (as ſome ſay) any 


| 


we ſay when we find one do- 


took him in the manor 01 


— 
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Mainpernabie (2 Law 
word, and) fighifies bailable, 
or thar may be bailed, and 
Mainpernors, are the Sureties 
for one that is mainprized | 
to appear at a certain day, 
Oc. yet Mr Manwood. I. part 
For. Laws, pag. 167. Makes a 
difference between Bail and 
Mainprize ( viz. ) that he 
that is mainÞrifed hath a grea» 
ter liberty, then he that is 
bailed. Cc. 

Majoz (Lat.) the grea- 
ter. The major propoſition 
ofa Syllogiſm, See in Slo- 
giſm 

Majozate(majoro) ro make 
grearer, 

Majozation, a making 
grearcr, Bac. 

Malachite ( malachites ) a 
ſtone of a dark green co- 
lour. ; 

Malaciſſation ( melaciſſa- 
tio) a kneading or making 
ſofr. Bac. 

Malacy (malacia) a calm, 
quiet and ſtill time on the 
Sea; alſo the inordinate luſt- 
ing of women with child. 

Malaga or Malata Sack, 
ſo called from a City of that 
| game in Andaluſia in Spair , 
where that kind of wine is 
made, | 

Maladie (Fr.) a ſickneſs or | 
diſeaſe. i 

Malanders, 2 diſeaſe in 
horſes, from che Span: ( mal | 
andar) i. to go ill. for ſo the 
diſeaſe makes them. 


Maledictiont maledictio) e- 


vil fpeaking, a curſe, ben. 


nig 
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ning, imprecation, excerati- 


On-. 
MWalefacto2 (Lat.) an evil 
doer, an offender. 


Malefice ( maleficium) an 


| evil deed, an ill act. a ſhiewd 


turn hurt, diſpleaſure. 

Male licence (maleficentia) 
evil doing. ä 

Maleficiate (male facio) to 
do wrong, to offer abuſe, to 
do evil. Bac. 

Maletent, in the Statute 
called the Confirmation of the 
Liberties of, c. An.29. Ed.1. 
ca. 7. is interpreted to be a 
Toll of forty ſhillings for e- 
yery ſack of wooll. 


calls it a Maletot ( from the 
French maletoſte or Maletote) 
See alſo the Sta-. de Tallagio non 
concedendo. 


ta) ill- Will, heart-burning. 
ſpice» 

MWaligniey ( malignitss ) 
malice prepenſed, ill-wilt, 
grudge, deſpight, villany. 

Maileable'{( from 3 
tractable, hammerable, whic 
may be-wroughr or bearen 
with the hammer. 

Malleated ( malleatis ) 
| wrought or bearen with the 
hammer or beetle. 
| Malkin, anhin, or Sco- 
vel to make clean an oven the 
Italians call it Scovola di forno, 
i. the broom or beſome of the 
oven) the Lat. is Peniculus, 
or Penicilis, dim. a pene. i. 
a tail Betauſe they were in 


| times Paſt, made of the tails 


a © _ — 
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Stow in his Annals p. 461. | 


Malcbolence ( malevolen- 


— — 
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— 
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of beaſts, as now-they are of 
old clones. Min. 
Malmeſp, a ſore of wine 
ſo called from Arviſiom , a 
promonrory , in the Ifland 
Chio, vulgurly called Marvi- 
ſia or Malviſſa, whence comes 
the beſt of this ſort of 
Wine. | 
Malteſcan, an Inhabitant 
of the Iſland Malta, called in 
Scriprure Melita. 
Mamaluke, a light horſe» 
man ( in the Syrian and 
Arabian rengues) The Ma- 
malukes were ' an order of 
valiant horſe-men in rhe laſt 
Empire of Egypt. Cot. 
Wammeated ( mameats 
that hath Paps and Teats, 
or that hath ꝑreat ones, 
Mammon, according to 
the opinion of St. Hierome 


fingular number and mal. 
culine gender, ſignifying 
riches, or the God of 
Riches, Hierom, ſup. Math. ca. 
17. The Mammon. of ini- 
quity, is expounded ro be 


| 


| 


riches unjuſtly derained from 


them to whom it is due. 


Greg. 
Mammoniſt ( from mam- 
mon) may be taken for i 
worldling, or one that ſeeks 
afrer riches. 3 
Mammooda, a coyn 2 
mong the Eaſt Indians” of 
equal value with our ful. 
ling- Herb. * TOA 
Manation ( manatie ) 


flowing, or running, a tric | 
Lace 


ling down, 


is a 'Syriac werd, cf the] 
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Wanbote, ſigaifies a pe- 
cuniary compenſation for 
killing a man. Lambert in 
| his expoſition of Saxon words 

verbo, AÆſtimatio. Of which 
read Roger Hoveden alſo in the 
latter part of his Annals, fol. 


344.4 b. ; 
Mancipate ( mancipo) to 
deliver poſſeſſion, to give the 
right to another, to ſell for 


money. 

tion (mancipatio) 
fa manner of ſelling before 
witneſſes, with ſundry cere- 
| monies, Cc. ſo called 2 manu 
captione , from taking that 


| 


which is ſold into ones hands 
or poſſeſſion, See Emanci- 
Pate. 

Wanciple (manceps) a Ca- 
ter or one that in Colledges 
| or Hoſpitals buyes victuals 
and common proviſion into 
the houſe. 

Mancuſe ( mancaſa) of the 
ancient pence (which weigh- 
ed about three pennies of our 
money) thicty ( as Alfric 


Arch Biſhop of Canterbury, in 
his Saxon Grammer, notes) 
made a Mancus, which ſome 
think to be all one with 2 
Mark; for that Manca, or | 
Mancxſa is tranſlated in ancie 
ent Books, by Marca 3 and 
| Manca (as appears by an old 
fragment / was quinta pars un- 
cia. Theſe Mancuſe or Man» 
cus were reckoned both in 
gold and filver. For abcur 
the year of our Lord 680 Ina 
King of the Weſt Saxons, as 
weread in Malmsbury, enfor- 


— 


2 the Kentiſh men to re. 
deem their peace art thirey 
thouſand Manca's of gold. In 
the notes upon Canutus Laws, 
I find this difference, . that 
| Mancuſe was as much as a 
Mark of filver, and Mancg 
was a ſquare peece of gold 
commonly valued at thirty 
pence. cam Rem e. 18 1. 

Mandate A a 
commandement , a me L 
commiſſion, or any thing 
that one is commanded to 
ſpeak or do. In our Com- 
mon Lawir is a commaade- 
ment judicial of the King or 
his Juſtices co have any thing 
done for the diſparch of Ju. 
ſtice, whereof you ſhall ſec 
diverſity in rhe table of rhe 
Regiſter judicial. Verbo, Manda- 
tum. 

Mandatary ( madatarius) 
he to whom a commandement 
or charge is given; or he 
that comes to a Beniſice by a 
Mandamus. | 
Mandible (mandibilit) cat» 
—4 or that may be eaten; 
an 
Mandible (m*adibula) the 
aw. 

Mandillan or SPandilſon 
(from rhe Fr. Mandil or Man 
dille) a looſe Caſſock, ſuch 
as Souldiers uſe to wear, 
Mandzake or Mandrage 
from the Gr. pardpa, i. a 
n or Hole, becauſe it uſeth 
to grow about Dens or 
8 a ſtrange plant bear- 
ing yellow round apples, the 
root of it is great and white 


i 


like 


* 


| 
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| receive inwargly, for that the 


in wine, and give it to be 


| Mandy 


mn 
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growing ſometimes like the 
legs of a man. This root, e- 
ſpecially the bark of it, is 
exfreamly cold and dry, even 
to the foyrth degree. It is 
therefore very dangerous to 


— 


ſt quantity too much, will 
quickly killa man. Chyrur- 
geons uſe to ſteep this roar 


drunk by ſuch as they myſt 
cur, ſay, or burn in any part. 
for its cold operation cauſeth 


| 


inſenfible for a time. See 
the conſutation of many falſe 
conceptions concerning this 
plant Mandrake, in Dr. Br. Ful. 
Er. I. a. ca. 6. 
Mandraket, lovely or ami - 
able, ſo in the Hehrew ; 
The Greek tranſlates them 
Apples of Mandragorgs or Man- 
drake Apples; they were ſuch 
things as gave 3 ſme], Gen. 30. 
14. Cant-7.13. Wilſon, 
Manducable ( from Mae 
dyca) eatable, that may be 
chewed or eaten. 
MWanducation ( manduca- 
tio) a chewing or eating. 


ſleep, add maketh the body 


wribap. See in 


. 

Manganize (mangonio ) to 
po „ Paint, or trim up a 
thing. -. 

MWangoniſm , the crafs of 
pampering, trimming or ſet . 
ting out ſaleable things, 
Mavjable ( from man ur) 


|thar? ay be -manzged by the 


— 


MA M 
like a Radiſh root, and is de- hand, tractable. Bac. 8 
vided into rwo or more parts, | Mantack (maniacus) mad, 


francick, brain, fick, wild- 
headed. | 
Manichees, a ſort of He- 
retieꝶs fo called from one 
Manes 3 Perfian the firſt hras-· 
cher of that Hereſie. They 
held a fatal neceſſity af fin. 
ning, rc. with other dam- 
nable Tenents. This Manes 
afficmed himſelf to he both 
Chriſt and the Paracler too, 
and ſent out his twelve Dif 
cipies about the world, to 
ſpread abroad his heretical 
Doems, Cc. : 

Manicles /manice) hand- 
Fetters, or Gies wherewith 
Pri loners are bound by the 
hands. 


or puhlick declaration, moſt 
commonly of ſome Prince or 
Commonwealth, concerning 
publik matters. 

Maniple ( manipulus ) 2 
gripe, à handful, a bundle; 
Bur more parcicylarly, ir is a 
Fannel or Scarf-like orna* 
ment worn about the left 
| Wriſt of a ſacrificing Prieſt. 
Alfa a file of ren Souldiers 
under ens Captain and Tear; 
ſo called becauſe their hand- 
firokes in fighting vent to- 
gether. Thom. or becauſe 
they faught ſub eodem mani. 
pulo fœni (an handful of hay 
being uſed at that time inſtead 
ofa flag.) Ovid. 


Pertica 


— — 


Manifeſto (Lat.) an open 
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diers See Legion. 
Manipular ( manipulars) 
belonging to a band of men. 


dew of heaven; a delicate 


the children of Iſrael, it fal- 


what like Coriander ſeed ; 
with which the jſraclites liv. 
ed forty years in the Wil- 

derneſs , till they came to 
the 
of Canaan. At firſt ſending 
hereof the people were in 
ſuch admiration that they 
ſaid ro each other, manhy ? i. 
quid eſt hoc? what is this? 
which ſeems to be the cauſe 
why it was after ward called 
Manna. In phyſick it is ta- 
ken for à kind of dew, or 
grained Manna, which, falling 
in hot Countries upon trees 
and hearbs before break of 
day, doth there congeal, al- 
moſt like crums of white 
bread , and is gathered, and 
choycely kept, as 4 gentle | 
purger of choler; it is ſweet 
of taſte, the beſt whereof 
comes from Calabria, where 
they gather it from the leaf 
of the Mulberry Tree. Nat. 
Hiſt. 165. It is alſo taken for 


any ſweet matter enn. 


Manna (Gr.) man, or the 
| food, wherewith God fed 


ling from heaven in manner 
of a dew, white, and ſome- 


But I find in ſome Authors, 
chat the ancient Roman Ma- 
niple, conſiſted of 200 Soul- 


| 


Borders of the Land | 


2. Symb.titulo Inditements, Sec. 


 Penica ſuſpenſes pendebat longa maniplos , 
Unde maniplaris nomina miles habet. 


——— ů 


den occafion falling our, the 


ed out of any thing. 


rying, a baiting, an abiding. 
Alſo ( as Bracton defines it. 


2 dwelling conſiſting of one 
or more houſes withour any 
neighbor ; And yer he grants 
forckwirh, that Manſin Man- 
| toni poſſit eſſe vicinata. I find 
ir moſt commonly uſed for 
the Lords chief dwelling 
houſe within his Fee, whe- 
ther it have neighbors ad- 
joyning or not, otherwiſe 
called the capital Meſuage. 
Brafton lib. 2. ca. 26. or the 
chief Mannor place. #anfig 
among the ancient Romans 
was a place appointed for 
the lodging of the Prince or 
Souldicrs in their journey 
or march, furniſhed with 
convenient entertainment by 
the neighbors adjoyning, c. 
Cow. . 

Manllanghter ( bomici- 
dium ) is the unlawful kil- 
ling a man without pre- 
penſed malice 3 As when 
two, that formerly meant no 
harm to one another, meet 
together, and, upon ſome ſud- 


one kills the other. Weſt par. 


4 4. 

| Tr differs from Murther, 
becauſe it is nor done with 
prepenſed or iforegoing- ma» 


MWanſſon ( manfio) a tar» 


lib. s, cap, 28. num. 1.) it is 


lice ; 


— 
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lice 3. And . from chancemedy, 
becauſe it, hath a preſent in- 
tent to kill; and this is Fe- 
lony, but admits Clergy for 
the firſt time. Stawnf. pl. Cor. 
lib. i. ca 9. and Britton ca. 9. 
It is contounded with mur- 
ther in the Stat. 28. Ed. 3. 
„ -. 
ſuete(manſuetus) gen- 
tle, courteous,; meek, mild, 


homhle, rraRtable. | 

de - ( manſuetu- 
<> )....: gentleneſs „ meck- 
_ „ traQablencſs, humi- 
ItY» 1 


Wap ticulate ( manticulor ; 


to do a thing cloſly, as to pick 


2 purſe... ,. — 
 Wajnticoze or Manticoꝛn, 
(Ital. anticora) a lavenop; 
and mankind Indian keaſt, 
that Harb three ranks, and 
very Tharp teeth, he hath a 
face. like man, and body like 
a 3 8 85 

. WWantile or Mantle (Tar. 
M antile : r. ent res 
of cloak which Soldiers in 
times -paſt uſed in winter, 
a long hanging Cloak; Ir 
is taken tor a long robe, An. 
24. H. & ca 14. Now it is cal- 
led a Leaguer Cloak; and 
the, Lidies have appro- 
priated the name to a kind 
of Cloak which they do 
wear. TT 

Alſo a term in Heravldry , 
and was anciently a kind cf 
Cloak or Mantle, encompaſ- 
ſing the Coat armor, but 
now is that flouriſh which 


ten by handy 


proceeds from the Wreath *?. 
| and Helm, and deſccnds ex- 
ternally on each fide the Eſ- 
cotcheon. a 

Manual ( manualis ) that; 
fils the hand, that one may 
fold,caſt or carry in the hand. 


It is alſo uſed ſubſtantive iy; 


as | | 
a Manual ( manuale ) 
ſmall portable volume, a book 
which may bee carried in 


is a thing 
Stawnf, Preroge 
(manuarius) got. 


Manua 


fils the hand. 
Manucaption ( manucap- 


| tio) a taking by, or with the 


hand. 


Manudu ion (manude#iv) 


a leading or guiding by the 


| 
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| hand. 


Manumildon (manumiſſo) 
| a deliverance cut of Bondage, 
| an Enfranchiſement, a making 
free. | 
| Manumit or Wannmiſſe 
| ( manumitto )) to enfranchize, 
to make a Slave or Bcnd- 
| man lree, which was in old 
| time thus, 
ite Slave boldirg him by 
| the head, aim, cr Other 
fart, ſaid before witneſs, I 
' will that this man go free, 
and in fo ſayirg, ſhoved him 
| furward cur of his band. Sec 
more of this in C:wel. 
| 


cnes hand. Manuel in the 
[Common Law 
-| whereof preſent profit may 
'| be made, 


| fol. 54. 


labor, or that | 
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The Lord of 
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Manutention ( frem man» 
tencre) a holding with the 
hand. Io Herb. B.8. 
| Maran atha (i. e. adventus 
Der, Deus venit, vel uſque ad- 

ventum Domini) a curſe men. 
| toned in 1 Cor. 16. Anathema 
Maranatha, the third and 
{ higbeſt degree of Excommu 
nication. Dr. Ham. Annat. ſo, 
600. | 
* MWarabedig”, a little Spa · 
niſh coyn, whereof thirty four 
make but the Royal, or fix 
pence ſterling. 

MWarcafite or Marqueſtte 
(marcaſita) a ſtone participa- 
ting with the nature of fome 
mettal, yet in fo ſmal quanti- 
ty, that the metral cannot he 
melted from it, but will vapor 
away in ſmoak, the ſtone 
turning to aſhes ; thoſe Mar- 
chafites are commonly in co- 
lour like the-metral mixed 
with them, whether it be 


other. Some affirm a Mar- 
cÞafite to be any ſtone out of 
which fire may be ſtrucken. 
Bull. 

Marceſſble (marreſſibili) 


2 or eaſie to rot or putri- 


E. 
Marcgrabe or Martgrave 


Gold, Silver, Btafs, or any | 


(Germ.) a County or Ear! 
of the Borders, Frontiers | 
or Marches : with us a Mar- 
queſs. 

Matches (from the Germ, 
Match. i. 2 border, or from 
the Fr. Marque. i. a Mark) the 
borders, bounds or limits of 


any place, Region, or Coun- 


- 
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Kerne fays, that Marcheta mu-| | 
Feris is the raid of the wo- 
man, or the 


| tfy, as between vs und Wales, 
or between us and Scotland, 
4h. Hs. ca. 9. 
archeta, Evgenins the 
third King of Scotland did 
wickedly ordaih, that the 
Lord or Maſter of the ground 
or land, ſhould have the firſt 
nights lodging with every 
married woman w 
(fame ; whith Ordinance was 
afterwards abrog ed Sy King 
M 2/crme the thit#, WEö or- 
da ned, that the Bfidegtoom 
ſhduld have the ſtle uſe of 
his own Wife, and therefote 
ſkoutd pay to the Lord, a 
prece of money called Marca. 
Hector Boetius lib. 3. ca. 12. 
Spot front Hiſt. f 25. Mr. 


firft citnal cc» 
pulation with her. 'þ 93- 
MWarchionelle- rhe wife of 
a Narqpeſſe. 
Warcid (marcidur Y wi. 
thered, rotten, ſceble, li- 
"Wa 22 

arcidioug ( marcidioſus 
very rotten, feeble, (5'c- | 
| Marcioniſts, old condem- 
ned Heretichs, ſo called oſ 
their firſt Maſter Marcion, 2 
Stoick Philoſopher , who 
held a dereftable opinion, that 
Chriſt was not the Son of 
God- 

Marco: (Lat.) rotten- 


neſs, withering , pining a- 
way. 
Mare⸗maid, a Syren or 


- | Sea»fiſh , having the upper 


part to the Girdle like a wo- 
1 
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man, and the neather like a 
fiſh, See Neriad, Syrens, and 
| Mer:mard. 


* 


the night, that troubles one 
ſo in his ſleep, that he can 
ſcarce fetch bis breath, See 
Incubus. 


ritifer) that brings forth, or 
hath plenty of pearls or Mar- 
garites, which are found in 
the fhel-6Gſh , eſpecially in 
Oyſters; the beft are brought 
out of India, yet: they are al- 
ſo found ia our Engliſh and 
Flemiſh Seas, but not in ſuch 
perfection. 


belonging to the brim or mar- 
gin , written in the mar- 
gin. 


| Wat! be put to ir, it will ſtill 
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Night. Mare, a diſeaſe in 


Marechal. See Marſhal. 
Wargaritiferong ( margs- 


— marginalis * 
Harginean N margineus 


Marine N Cmerinus) be- 
MWaritan longing to, or 


near the Sea 5 alſo ſtrange, as 
from beyond Sea. 

Warital ( maritalis ) bs. | 
longing to marriage or Wed - 
lock. on the Husbands part. 

Maritime (maritimus) be. 
longing to, or neat the Sea; 
wavering and changeable. 

Mak, is with us 13 5. 
4d, In Scotland but 13 d. ob. 
See Marcheta. 

Matmozean (C marmorens) 
of marble, or that is like it in 
colour, hardneſs, &c. 

Waronean Wine , wine 
of {uch vertue and ſtrength, 
that if twenty times ſo much 


keep his vertue. And is fo 
called from Marcnge or Marog- | 


mad e. Rider. 


from one Maron, who is men- 
tioned in the fifth Act of the 
Conftantinopolitan Council) a 
ſorr of Chriſtians who are 


of the Facobites ; but received 
the Roman Catholick Religi- 


the Eigth, who ſent them a 


| ( uſed not one 


[3 


note or character) ſignifies in 


1— —„ ä _—_— 
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na a City of Cicenia where it ĩs 


Maronites ( ſo called 


opely found in Mcunt Liba- 
nus in Syria, they have a Pa- 
triark, whoſe name is al 
ways Peter, they were a limb 


on in the Papacy of Clement 


Catechiſm printed at Reme in 
the Arabian language. Sands 
p. 172. 

Marque ( ſeems to be 2 
French word, ſignifying no- 
tam, vel ſignum, or elſe ro come 
from the Ger. March. i. limes, 
or from Marc, a Britan word 

ly by the now 
reich, but alſo by the Armors- 
cans ) fignifying as much as 


rhe antient Statutes of our 
Land, as much as Reprilals; 
as An. 4. H. 5. c. 7. Marques and 
| Reprizals are uſed as Syneni- 
ma; and Letters of Marque 
are found in the ſame ſignifi» 
fication in the ſame Chap- 
ter, Cc. Cow. Sce Law of 
Marque. | 
arquetrp, is a moſt cu- 
rious work wrought of woed | 
of divers colours, and divers 
ſorts, into tbe ſhape of knots, | 
flowers and other devices! 
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with that cxcellency of cun- 
ning 
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ning, as they ſeem all to be 
one peece, and rather the 
work of nature then Art; 
Chequer work, inlaid work. 


ro Joyners, as Moſaique to 
Maſons and Stone-cutters, 
though ſome Authors con- 
found them. See Moſaique. 

- Marqueſs or Marquis 
(. marchio ) by the opinion of 
Hotom. comes of the Germ. 
March. i. limes, ſignifying o- 
riginally as much as caffos li- 
mitis, or cemes (F prefetfus li- 
mitis, c. Theſe are with us 
in honor and place next 
Dukes. See Caſſanæus de con- 
ſuetud. Burg. p. 15. See Marc- 
grave. da 

Matquiſate C Fr. Marqui- 


dome, the Territories uf a 
Maraueſs. 50 

Marrow (Fr. marauld) a 
fellow, a Knaye, or Raſ- 
cal. 
Mars, the Heathen god 
of- War; taken for War or 
Battle it ſelf. Alſo one of 
the ſeven Planers, See Sa- 
turn. 

Marthal (Fr. Mareſchal 
with us thereare divers Ot- 
ficers of this name; bur one 
moſt noble of all the reſt, 
who is called Lord or Earl 


ſat)a Marquiſhip or Marquiſ- 


Marquetrie, properly belongs 


Marſhal of England, of whom 


tutes, as An. 1. H. 4. ca 7. and 
14. and An, 13. Ric. 2. ca. 2. 
His Office conſiſts eſpecially 
in matters of War and Arms. 


as well withus, as in otber 


| 


countries, whereof you may 


bus Francis libs 1. ca. Marſchal - 
lus, Tilhus lib, 2. c. de Con- 
eftabili , | Mariſcallo, &c, The 
next to this is the Marſhal of 
the Kings houſe, then the Mar. 
ſhal of the Juſtices in Eyre, 
Marſhal of the Upper Bench 
Priſon in Southwark, Mar- 
ſhal of the Kings hall, Mar- 
ſhal of tbe Exchequer, Cc. 
whereof fee Cowel, © 
In every Regiment of Soul. 
diers · there is a Marſhal; whoſe 
Office is to lbok to Priſoners 
of War, and to put in exe 
cution all ſentences or orders 
of the Council of War upon 


| 


| 


| 
| 


litary diſcipline is obſerved 


fiiſts time rhere were but two 
Lord Marſhals of France, now 
there are ten, who having. 
their. ſeveral Provinces a- 
ſigned them hy the King, ride 
circuits, are preſent at all ge- 
neral muſters, to ſee how mi- 


in Gafriſons, view the forti- 
fications and reparations of 
Frontier Towns, the myni- 
tion and victual of Arſenals 
and Srore-houſes, and laſtly, 


im * 
" 

—  — 

| 


read in de Lupanus Magiſtrati. 


offenders, c. In Fraud the 


provide for the puniſhment 
and ſuppreſſion of all vagrant 
and idle Rogues; And as 
they (under the Conſtable ) | 
command all Dnkes, Earls, | 
Barons, Captains and Gen- 
darms; ſo may they neither 
give battle, make Proclama- 

tion, nor muſter. any men, 

without his commandement. 

Cot. 


L 
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| | called Mareſchal, Verſt. 


| 
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In the old Sakon it was 
Marſtale; Ware being the 
general name for a Horſe, Male 
and Female: and Dcait ſig- 
nified a kind of ſerrane , as 


So that Marſrale C now 
Marſhal ) was with our An- 
ceſtors Curator equorumy, one 
that had the charge ofhorſes; 
and in France a Farrier is ſtil! 


Martgrabe. Sce Mare- 
graue * 
Martial (martzalis) born 
under the Plagers of Mars ; 
warlike, 
Martial La. is the Law 
that depends on the voyce I 
the King, or the Kings Lieute · 
nant, or of che General or 
his Officers in Wars. Smith 
de Repub, Angl. I. a. c.3. See Law 
of Arms. * . 
artichoze, a oun 
— Indies , which hath 
the face of a Man , and the 
body of a Lyon, who coune 
cerfeirs the ſound of Flutes to 
charm paſſengers, and then 
994 and wr, =_ _ 
attingale(Fr.)a Thong 
of leather, the one 2 where- 
of is faſtened under the 
chops ofa horſe, and the o- 
ther to the fore Girth be- 
twixt his fore legs to make 
him rein well, and hinder him 
from caſting up his head, as 
man; young horſes do. 
 Wartpzologe ( martyro- 
lagium) a book that treats of 
the Acts, names, and ſufferings 
of Martyrs. 


Fralcd ſtill does in Italian: 


— 
* 


Maſcie in bſazon (Fr 
Macle) a ſhort LozZenge, 
having ſquare hole ia the 
midſt. 

Waſctiline ( maſcu'inus 
of the male kind, manly. 

MWaſſe, comes from the 
Lat. miſſa, but whether miſſa 
be derived from the Hebrew, 
or be a Latin word corrupt- 
ed, is no ſmal controverſie; 
They that derive ir from the 
Hebrew, conccive it comes 
from Nod Miſah , which 
ſignifies an Oblation or Offer- 
ing 3 They that account it to 
be a Latin word corrupced , 
conceive the Fathers uſed is 
inſtead of miſſio a \ſending away: 
For in ancient times when | 
the Maſs or publick ſervice 
was ended; and the ec m ny 
nicants addreſſed themlelves 
to be partakers of the holy 
Euchariſt, it was 4 cuſtom to 
ſend away the younger ſorr, | 
ſuch as were not yet fully ia- 
ſtructed and catechized ; 
Hence miſſa was taken for, 
and fignifted a Sacrifice, an 
Oblation or Offering. 

The old Saxons called all 
holy days, Maſs days; becauſe 
chey were obliged ro hear 
Maſs on thoſe days. Chriſt. | 
cavedt in part, Sce Lam- 
MA,. 

WMaſſtcot ( Fr.) Oaker 
made of Ceruſe, or white 
lead. | 
MWaelſtication (maſticatio) an 
eating or che wing. 


1 2 white 


— 


ind clear gum, of a ſwect ſa | 
B b vo 
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{ S£Datcrnal ( maternus) of 
or belonging to a mother, on 
the mothers ſide, motherly. | | 


— 


MA 


MS 77 
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vor, and grows cn the Len- 
tie k tree in che Iſland Chios. 
Ir is temperate in heat, aud of 


a dry binding nature, Where 
fore it ſircugtidens the ito- 
| mack, ſtaie: vomiting, and 
ſtops any iſſue of hlocd. S8. _ 
| { uſe to rub their teeth with it, 


as well ro whiten them, as | 


to faflen ſuch as are loole, 
Maſticine (maſticinus ) of, 
or pertaining to, or of che 
| colour of maſtici. 
MWaſligophozer ( moſtigo- 
phorws ;)..a tellow worthy ro 
be whipped. ;: alſo an uſher, 
who with whips cemoved the 
people, where there was 
much pres. 
Maſiruke: (maſlruca) a 
girment that men of Sardinia 
uſed, a Rohe made of Wolves 
or Dects skins, Which rhe No-, 
bles in old time were vont 
to wear in Winter. 


— — 


| Mateologte ( matsologi 4. )| 
| vain inquiry or over Cui ii: * 
; ſearch into high matters and 
myſteries, | 
| Mareotcchnie (mateotech- 
nia / the vanity which is in 
ſcience or eraſt, vain kuow- 
ledg- | 
Materia p:ima (Lat.) the 
firſt matter of ſubjcét of all 
ſubſtzntial forms, whereof all 


n2!m"2:] bodies conſiſt. 

Matettatton ( materiatia 
the ſellir g of timber forbnild- 
ing, pre raring of timber wood 
' ſor ſ-rvice in War. Dr. Br. 


— — 


' 
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Maternitp ( maternitas ) 
motliethood, the being a mo- 
cher. 

Mathematical ( mathema- 
ticus) oi of periaining to the 
Maci:cematicks, Or to a Mathe- 
matician. 

Mathematicks(mathemati- 
ca) Sciences: or Arts, taught 
by demonſtration ,* and com- 
8 four of the libe- 
ral Sciences (viz) Arithme- 
tick (wherein Ag is g ο s- 
prcliended ) Geometry, Muſick, + 
Aſiroromy-z. wherein, . the. * 
gyprians and -Caldeans firſſ 
c&c ed. 4 

Mathematzttan (matbema- 
tics) vie skilſul in the Ma- 
themeticks. 

* Mathurins, Friers ſo cal- 
led, being of the crder of the 
| Huy Tunity, whoſe princi- 
palin fti-mre is to redeem 
poor e hriſtian Captives rom 
: the very, of the Turk; to 
| which pu: poſs they beg alms, 
and de epute a perion of their 
on to go to Axgier, (Fc. to 
carry the price of their te- 


Y 


dempiion, 

| Matricide (matricidium 2 he 
| kil:iog of ones mother .z- if 
| from Matricide , then tis 2 
; matricide, or one that kills, 
his own mother, as that cru- | 
el Tirant and monſter of, men 
Nero did. 5 | 

Matrice (matrix ). abe 
place in the womb, where the 
child is conceived— . 

Matrices of Letters or Cha- 
ractets, are thoſe moulds or 
forms, in which the Letter; 
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and Characters which a 
ters uſe are formed and faſſi. 
oned by the Letter - Founder. 
Matriculate (Ital. matri- 
culare) to regiſter names. It 
comes of mater, a mother; 
For then ate young Scollars 
in an Univerſity ſaid to bee 
Matriculated, when they are 
ſworn and regiſtred into the 
Society of their Foſter-mo- 
ther of Learning , the Uni- 
yerſity. N 
Matrimonial ( matr ĩmoni 
als) of or belonging to ma- 
trimony, Marriage or Wed- 
lock. 
Matins ( preces matutine) 
morning prayers. 
Maturated ( maturatus ) 
haſtened, ſoon finiſhed, made 
ripe. Dr. Br. | 
Maturative (maturatizus ) 
apt to ripen, or helping to 
tipenels. 


Maturity (naturitas)tipe- 
neſs ,fulnels of age, fitneſs of 
time, perfection. 

Matutinal (matutinalis) 


belongiug to the morning, or 
morning prayer. c 


Hence any ſumptuous Mo. | 
nument, Tomb, or Sepul- 
chre , is called a Mayſole- 


Marillary? (maxillaris) 


MWarillar 


—ͤ—u — 2 — tes A 


-M, 
belonging ec 
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Aere nam vacuo pendentia Mauſolz1, 
Laudibus immodicis Cares ad aſtra ferunt, 


The Mauſolea hanging in the Skie 
The men of Caria's praiſes deifie. 


— 


Waugre (Fr. maulgre, i. 
animo iniquo ) in ſpight of 
ones heart or teeth, againſt 
ones will; As the Wife, maug ie 
the husband. Littlet. fol. 124. 
| that is, whether the husband | 
| will or nor, 
| Maund (Ft. Mande) a 
| Flasker,open Basket, orf Pan- 
nier having handles; a Hand- 
basket. 

Maundy Thurſdap (dies 
; mandati ) This was the Eve 
or day next before our Savi- 
ours crucifixion ; and uſually | 
called Holy Thurſday. See more 
in Day. | | 
| Mauſolcum (Lat.) afa- 
' mous Sepulchre , built by 
| Queen Artemiſia in honor of 
her Husband Mauſo; King of 
Caria, and acccunted one of | 
the Worlds wonders, it be- 
ing twenty five Cubirs high, 
ſupporred with thirty fix cu | 
rious Pillars, and conſiſting 
of 411 ſoot in circuit, all 
of. Marble , and cf famous 
ſculpture , of which Mar- | 
tral. 


{ 
| the 1aw-hone. Bac. | 

Maxime ( maxim: ) 4 
principle, a rule that may not 
he denied , 2 propoſition an 
Aphoriſm or principle in any 
art. 
Vax- 
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Maxims in Law are the 
foundations of the Law, and 
which ought not at any time 
to be impeached or impug- 
ned: As for example it is a 
Maxim, that if a man have 
iſſue two ſens, by divers wo- 
men, and the one of them 


purchaſe lands in Fee, and 
die withour iſſue, the other 


heir. c. with divers like. 
Warimitp ( maximita ) ex- 
ceeding greatneſs. a 
Mazar or Mazer (Belg. 
Waeſer or Maſer, i. a Ma- 
ple, or the knob in the Ma 
ple) a broad, flat, fianding 
cup to drink in; ſo called 
becauſe ſuch cups are often 
made of Maple, or of the knots 
of it: There is alſo a kind 
of ſmal Cherries ſo called, 
Min, 
Maze, an aſtoniſhment; 
ſometimes a device, like a La- 
byrinth, made in ſome Gar- 
dens in manner of a knot, with 


{ſo many intricate rurnings, 


that if one be once entred 
into it, it is hard getting 
_ ae Rilo. 
cad ( Belg. Mede, Sax. 
Meed) See Hydromel and 
Bragget. 
Meander (Mzander) ari- 
ver in Phrygia, now called 
Madre or Palazzia, baving 
many turnings, &c. Hence 
any oblique turning or 
crooked winding is called 


1 —— — 


uſed for crooked, or full 
turnir gs. 
A... -—- 


of | 
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the conclufions of reaſon , | 


brother ſhall never be 255 


Meander, and Meandrous is 


l 
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Furlongs an Engli 


— 


or Muſick, it is an inner part 
between the Treble and Baſe, 
ſo called, becauſe medium lo- 
cum obtineat: 


ring : Alſo taken by ſome for 
2 Meſuage or Houle, Kitch, fo, 
239. See Meſe. | 

Weaſare of length, three 
barly corns meaſured from 
end to end make an inch, 
twelve inches a foot, three 
foot a yard, five yards and 
a balfa Rood,Pole,or Pearch, 
forty Roods in length and 
four in breadeth make an 
Acre of land according to the 
Statute, ſorty Roods in length 
— make a Furlong, ei ht 
mile ; 
which is 1760 yards, $280 
foot, 63360 inches, or 
15oc80 batly corns, 

A ſtep is two foot and an 
half, the fadom ſeven foot, 
an Eagliſh Ell three foot, and 
nine inches, which meaſures 
differ frem other Countries 
chat have a Geometrical mea- 
ſare 3 As four barly corns in 
chickneſs make a Fipger or 
meaſure, ſour Fingers a Hand, 
four of thoſe Hands in breadth 
a Foor , five of thoſe Feet 
a Geomerrical Pace, and 125 
Paces a Furlong ; eight Fur« 
longs, or tooo Paces five 
foot to a Pace, make an Itz- 
lian mile; 3000 Paces make 


Dutch mile, 2 d 5000 Paces 
make a German or great 
Dutch mile. 
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Mean, the Tenor in Song 


Weaſe, a meaſure of her- 


a league, 4000 a common | 
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Mecænas (Mecanas) a 
e, [Patron or BenefaRor to lear - 
ned men: fo called of Mece- 
245 2 noble Roman, who 
5 being in great favour with Au- 
x quſtus the Emperor, was 2 
Ipecial friend to the Poets 
Virgil and Herace, and gene- 
rally a ſupportet of all lear - 
ned men. | 

Mechanitk ( mechanicus) 
2 Handicrafts man, a man of 
Foccupation, 2 Tradeſ-man. 
[The ſeven Mechanical Arts 
are firſt, Ariculture , of 
Husbandry, Secondly, Clo- 
thing» Thirdly, Navigatlon. 
Foncthly, Hunting · Fifthly, 
Architecture. Six, Medicine. 


n 


— 
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And ſeventhly, Military diſ- 

® | eipline. 

8 Mechation — for - 
nication, Whoredom, ſtrum- 
peting. 


alla N ( Fr. Medeille ) | 
dal Fan ancient and 


fat Jewel, or a peece of an- 
cient coyn or plate, where- 


„ „ 3s 


in the figure of ſome notable 
perſon , or ſome ingenious 
deviſe is caſt or cut, exam 
ples of the firſt are common 
and uſual; of the later, we 
read, that when ſome diſ- 
likes grew between the Eng · 
liſh and States of the united 
Provinces , they fearing ir 
might tend tothe hurt oſboth. 
| | | cauſed to be imprinted two 
pirchers floating on the water 
upon aMeda/ia,with this Mor- 


> = w - 
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| 


— the middle, an in 
treating or beſeeching, an in- 


| curable, 


Medea, a norable Sorce” | 
reſs, whom Poets feign ro | 
have had the power or skill 

to renew youth, and make 
old men young, Cc. and 
this was nothing elſe bur that 
from the knowledge of Sim- 

ples, ſhe had a Receipr to 
make white hair black , 
and reduce old heads into 
the tincture of youth again» 


Br. 

Median(medizs)the middle, 
halt, mean; not deſerving 
praiſe or diſpraie; 

MWedlaſtine ( mediaſtinum 
a partition made In the bo- 
dy by certain thin skins, 
which divide the whole 
breaſt, from the Throat to the 
Midriff into two hollow bo- 
ſoms. Coter. 

Mediation ( mediatio ) a 


terec ſſion, an arbitrating 2 
controverſie. 


Medicable ( medicabilis |) 
that can heal or be healed, 


Medical month , conſiſts 


to, Si collidimur, franzimur . C am, 
Mede ( Bclg.or medes.) See 
Bragget. 


Ac. 


| Hh. 


ty two hours, Ce. See 
Month. 
Medicament; ( medicamen- 
tum) 2 medicine, Drug, Phy- 
ſick. or cerrain (alye. 


of twenty fix daies, and rwen- - 


Medicinable ( medicinabi- 
healed. 
middle, the half. 


MWedimnum,a certain mea- 
ſure con · aining fix buſhel;. 


lis) that may be cured or 


Mediety ( medietss ) * 


{ 
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Mediocrity ( mediocritas ) 
2 mean, competency, indit- 
ferency, temper , moderati- 
on. 

Mediſance (Fr meſaiſance) 
repte ach, obloquy; detraction. 
Mr. Montag. 

Meditative ( meditativus ) 
apt to meditate, or caſt in the 
mind. 

Mediterranean ( mediter- 
raneus) in the middle of the 
Land; ſar from the Sea. 

Weritetranean Sea ( fo 
callca t.ecauſc it hath its 
courſe in the midſt of the 
carth) is that which ſtrerch- 
eth it ſelf from Weit to Eaft, 
dividing Europe, Aſia, and A. 
rica. 

Medullar (medullar is) per- 
taining to the marrow, in- 
ward. 

Meducean (pertaining to 
Meduſa) a woman of great 
beauty, Whoſe locks (of gold 


ſnakes, becauſe ſhe lay with 
Neptune in Minerva's Tem- 


ple. gc. 


Meen (Fr. mine the coun- 
renance, look, geſture, or po- 
ſture of the face; alſo the 
feature, outward face or ſhew. 
Partheniſſa. 

Megzra,one of the Furies. 
See Fur ies. 


Megaleſſan or Megalen⸗ 


ſtan Plaps (megaleſia) were 
Plays or Games at Rome, in 
nonor of Cybele the God- 
deſs. 

Megalopſychie ( megalop- 
fychia) magnanimity. 


colour) Minerva turned into | 


"1 


| Meanarologie (Gr.) a 

ſpeaking or diſcourſe of mag- 

nitude or greatneſs. 
Megrime or Migrame 


ing by fits in the temples of 
the head, from nu. i. ſemi 
half, and xegyley, i. the skul, 
or brain-pan, It is a d iſeaſe 
that pains onely the one half 
of the brain at once, and 
therefore called Megrime, or 
' Hemicrain, 

Melancholy (me. ancholio) 
black choler cauſed by adu- 
' ftion of the blood; alſo ſad- 
| neſs, penſiveneſs, ſolitarincſs 
' Melancholy is by Phiſitians 
reckoned for one of the four 
humors of man; body, and 
reſembles the Earth, as Choler 
doth rhe fire; Bod the air; 
Phleme the water, It is ſaid 
ro be the groſſeſt of all four, 
which, if it abound too much, 
cauſeth heavineſs and ſadneſs 
of mind. 

Melampod (melampediam) 
the hearb called Hellebere. 

Meichioz, The name «cf 
o ne of the three Kings of Cul 
lein. See Balthazar, | 

Melchioziſts, a ſo; of 
Heretiques, fo called from 
— Melchior their firſt foun- 

er. 


— 


ſo called, who are ſubject * 
the Patriark of Antioch, and 
are of the ſame Tenets with 
the Grecians, except onely, 
that they celebrate divine fer. 
vice, as ſolemnly on the 82. 


Aemicrania ) a pain com- 


Melchites, a Sect in Syria 
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take their denominat ion from 
' Melchi , which in the Syriac 
ſigaifies a King, becaule in 
matters of Religion, the 
| people followed the Empe- 
rors Injunctions, and were 
| of rhe Kings Religion, as the 
ſaying is. Heil. 

Meliorate ( meltoro) to 
wax eiter, then he re. 

Meliozation ( melioratio) 
an impiovement, 2 bet- 
tering, à making or growing 
bettet. 

Meltoꝛitp (melioritus) bet- 
ter. o vement. 

Meltilim Cmelitiimus) a 
drink made of honey and 
Wine. 

Mallatton (mellatio) the 
ti me at taking honey out of | 
the R ves. 

Mcitcan JT (melleus) of or 

Mellcous {like hon:y , | 
ſweet, veilow. 

Mellferous ( mellifer ) 
tha: briꝛgeth or. beateth ho- 
Pey- | 
Mellificate (melliſico) to 
make honey. 

Mellilluent (me lliſſaus) 

M:iliflivous g (weer as he- 
ney, that out of which ho- 
ney Hows: Alſo elequent of | 
ſpeech, : 

Meililoqhent ( melliloqus ) 
that ſpeaketh ſweetly. 

Melliturgie (Fr.) the 
making of hcney, Bees-woik. 
Cot. 

Mellona or Mellonia, rhe 
Goddeſs of honey, 

Melody (melodia) harmo- 


— — 


{ | ny, ſweer, finging, a muſica 


| 


or (weer aite- 


made iragedies. 


be many and of ſeveral apzel- 


membrane, which is large aud 
two iold, through whoſe 


Veins, and Arrerics , which 
are he:ween the ribs 3 the 
inſice wizercof ( as alſo the 
breait or bulk) it wholly co: 


vers. Aiſoa skin of parch- | 


ment, or the pill or pilling 
berween the bark ard tree. 


Membꝛanatick ( membrana- 


Melpomene (Gr. i. cantans) 


one ot the Muſes, who firft 

Membzane (mmbrana)the 
| upmoſt thin skin in any part 
of che body, whereof there 


lations, AS the Pleurctique 


d-ul;l-s paſs al! rhe Sinews, | 


! 


| 


tics) of or pcriaining to a | 


mem raue. 


WY: mbzatire(membratura) ! 


a ictting ot ordering of mem: 
bers er parts. | 


Memozandum ( Lat») a 
cau mon word; fignifying 
a note or token of what we 
would have remembred; the 
word importing as much, 

LYcmoztal ( memortale ) that 
which puts one in mind of, 2 


book of remembrances. 
Memoꝛious ( memorioſis ) 
thar lia th a geod memory, 
Memph'ans Egyptians 
Meinphiſts f ſo called 
from che City Memphis in E- 
gypr. 
Mendaciloquent ( menda- 
ciloqus) that tels lies, or un- 
truths, faiſe ſpeaking. 


Bb 4 Wen 
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Remembrancer, a Record, o: | 


| 


d 


ot the family. 
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a Berger, alſo begging. 
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""Wendicant(from mendico) 


MWendfcity(mendicitss)beg- 
g ty, poverty, the ſtate of a 
begger. 

Mental ſervant ( from 


mænia, 1. 


t 


walls) a ſervant 


| tharlives within the walls of 
his Maſters dwelling houſe, 


a domeſtick ſervant, Per- 
; haps rather from the old 
; Engliſh word Menp, which 


' figaiges family, and ſo tis one 


| 


| 


[ 
| 


Menings ( meninx ) to 


thin Skins, that compaſs or 


 enwrap the brain, the one 
called dura mater, Which is 
the ſtronger of the two, and 


next the ſcul; the other pia 


longing to a Table. 


{ 
j 


abounds with uch monthly 


2 


of women. 
Menfrnant? C menſtrus- 
Meaſtru2us g ſus ) that 


mater, which is witbin the 
firſt, being more tender and 


fine, and cloſe, wrapping the 
brain ir ſelf; if eithet of theſe. 
Skins be wounded, it cauſeth 
ſpeedy death, 


1 Mcnologe ( menologium ) 


a ſpeaking of Months, or 
2 Book ſo called, wherein | 
the reaſon of the Monthes is 
given. 


Menſal(menſalis) of or be- 


Menſlon (menſo) a mea- 
ſuring. 

Menftrnal ( menſirudlis )* 
belonging to, of during a 
month. 

Menſtruoſity ( menſtruoſi- 


tat) fowers, the monthly flux 


K 
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— 
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flowers, or which belongs 
thereto. 

Menfarate ( menſuro ) ro 
| Mere or meaſure. 

Mental (from mens) that 
which is onely thought in the 
mind. 

Wentition (mentirio) a ly- 
ing, forging or telling un- 
""Wephitics (mephiricu ) 

ephitick (mepbiticus 
ſtinking, dampich, as the 
ſtink , or ill avour of the 
earth. 

Meracityſ(meracita)cleer- 
neſs,or pureneſs, without mix- 
rure. 


may be bought. 
Wercative(mercativis ) be- 
longing to Chapmanry. 
Mereature (mercatura )the 
Trade of Merchandiſe. 
Wereedaly (mercedarius) is 
uſed borh for him that gives 
wages for labor, or for him 
char receives it. 
Merchenlage, was one of 
the three ſores of Laws out 
of which the Conqueror fra- 
med ours, mingled with thoſe 
of Normandy, Cam: Britan. 
pag. 94: who alſo pag. 103. 
ſhews , that ia Anno 1016, 
chis land was divided into 
three parts, . whereof the 
Weſt Saxons had one, govern- 
ing it by the Laws called 
Weſt Saxon Laws, or Weſt 
Saxnnlage, and that contained 
theſe nine Shires, Kent, Scath- 


ſex, Southrey, Barkeſhire, flamp- 


ſhire, Wiltſhire , Sommerſet , 


Dorſet, and Devonſhire. 


The 


Mercable ( mercabili) that 


— 
— 
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which was governed by the 
Law called Danelage, and that 
contained theſe fifreen Shires, 
Tork, Darby, Nottingham , 
Leiceſter , Lincoln, Northamp- 
ton, Bedford, Bucks, Hartford, 
Eſſex » Middleſex, North falk, 
Southfolk, Cambridge, and 
Huntington. 

The third was poſſeſſed and 
governed by the Mercians, 
whoſe Law was called Mer- 
chenlage , which were theſe 
eight, Glocefter, Worcefter, Ho- 
refard, Warwick, Oxford, Che- 
ſter, Salop, and Stafford. 

Mercury ( mercurims) the 
ſon of Jupiter and Maia; he 
was the meſſenger of the gods, 
the god of Eloguence, Mer. 
chandize , Chivalry , and 
Thievery; alſo author of the 
Harp, and guider of the way, 
he was ſaid to have wings on 
his arms, and feer. It is com- 
monly uſed for a {wife meſſen- 
ger, or for a book of news, be- 
cauſe ſuch books are ( as ir 
were) the meſſengers of the 
newes. 

Hercuy, with the Alchy* 
miſts is Quickfilver. Alſo one 
of the ſeven Planets. Zee 
Saturn. 

Mercurial (an of 
Mercuy, born under the Pla. 
net Mercury; hence humorous 
or fantaſtical ; Alſo prating, 
_ 3 ſubril, or deceft= 
ul. 

Wercurialize, to be humo- 
rous or phantaſtical, to be 


The ſecond by the by the 


| 


babblez Alſo to be eloquent, | 
as Mercury was. 

Werdiferous ( merdifer ) 
that ſarmeth dung, a Gold- 
finder. = 

Meretricious (meretricius) 
whoriſn, pertaining to whore- 
dom. ; 
Meridian ( circulus meri- 
diana) is an immovable, and 
one of the greater circles paſ- 
fing through tbe Poles of the 
world; It it called the Meri- 
dian of Meridies , noontide:, 
becauſe when the Sun tiſing 
from the Eaſt roucheth this 
line with the center of his 
body, then it is noon to thoſe | 
over whoſe Zenith that circle 
paſſeth, and midnight to their 
Antipodes. The number of 
Meridians, are 180 ( allow- 
ing two to every degree in 
the EquinoRial ) which all 
concenrre in either Pole, and 
are the urmoſt bounds of lon» 
girude, Peacham. 

Meridian (meridians) or 
Meridional , of , or belong» 
ing to midday , or to the 
South. 

Meritot, a ſport uſed by 
children by ſwinging them- 
ſelves in Bel-ropes, or ſuch 
like, till they be giddy 5 In; 
Latin it is called Oſcillum, and 
is thus deſcribed by an old| 
writer, Oſcillum eſt genus [udi, 
ſcilicet cum funis dependitiy de 
trabe, in quo pueri & puelle (ee 
dentes impelluntur huc & illuc. 
C Hauc. 
ermatd, Seamald, of 


light footed , to prattle or 4 Siren , 


whereof the Poers 
hed 
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man abſtain, or at leaſt uſe 


| 


| 


eins. 


— 


guts are nouriſhed , and the 
joyce of the meat concocted, 
is conveyed to the Liver to be 
made hlood. 


% 


ME 
had three, Parthenope, Leuco 
ſia and Ligea; the firſt uſed 
her voyce, the ſecond à Ci- 
tern, the thirda Pipe; and 
ſo are (aid to entice Mirriners 
and Sea men to them, by the 
ſweetneſs of 
and then ro deſtroy them. 
The upper part of their bo» 
dies, was like a beautiful Vir- 
gin, the neather was fiſhy. 


are emblematically 


moderately , he ſhall be de- 
voured in their waves. Min. 
Merſton (merſio) a drown- 
ing or ovetwhelming. 
Meſe (from the Gr. u, 
i. medium) a Meſe of Herrings 
is Five hundred, or the half 
of a thouſand, uſed in the 
North of England. 
Meſentery ( meſenterium ) 
the middle of the bowels and 
entrals, a cettain thick and 
fat skin, or the double skin 
that faſtens the bowels to the 
back, and each to otber, and 
alſo wraps and incloſes a num. 
ber of yeins (called Meſeraick 
or Meſenterick Veins) being 
branches of the grear carry. 
ing vein, by which both the 


Rider. 


Meſenterick Arteries or 
See in Artery and 


Vein. 


come from the Frence maiſne, 


Meſn (medius) ſeems to 


their muſick, 


By theſe Syrens , pleaſures 


— — 


under - 
| ſtood, from which unleſs a 


— 
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i. minor natu, younger by birth. 
It fignifies in our Common 
Law, him that is Lord of a 
Mannor, and thereby hath 
Tenants holding of him, yer 
holding himſelt of a ſuperior 
Lord. 
Meſnagerie (Fr.) huse 
"anary, or Huſwifery, and 
che ule or practiſe thereof, 
Bp. Brambal in his Anſwer to 
Down- d. ry. 
Melnalty (medietas ) comes 
of Meſn, and ſig nifies no- 
thing bur the right of the 
Meſn; As the Meſnalty is ex- 
tinct. Old nat. br. fol. 44. if 
the Meſnalty deſcend. Kitch. 
o. 147. 
Meſſalians / Meſſalini)a ſort 
of Hereticks, who (among 
other groſs abſurdities) held 
the B. Sacrament of the Eu- 
chariſt and Baptiſm did nei- 
ther good nor harm to the 
Receivers, (Fc. 


fignifies as much as Chriſt in 
Greek, i. Anointed, Our Lord 
and Savior is often ſo called; 
becauſe he was annointed 


Meſſas ( Hebr.Maſbiabh) | 


with the oyle of gladneſs 
for thoſe that belceve in 
him. 

*t. Auguſtin ſays, That 
Meſſias ſignifies in the Pu- 
nick language, as much as An- 
nointed, | 

 MWeldle or Mill (from 
miſſes, to mingle ) a kind of 
bearing, ſo called in Blazon, 
becauſe of the intermixture 
of one colour wich another. 


PE EI 
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ele- 
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8 Meſſoz (Lat. ) a Reaper or 7 


Mower. | 
| Meſſozious (meſſorius ) be- 
longing to reaping, 

eſtier (Fr.) a Trade, Oc- 
cupation or Myſtery; alſo 
need or neceſſity. | 
| WMeflifical ( mæſti cus) that 


make h heavy or ſad. 


— OOO ——————_ 


Meta, is a Greek Prepofi- 
tion, which being ſer before 
| ſeveral Caſes, has ſeveral ſigni- 
| fications, Scapula. | 

MWetaciſm ( metaciſinus) a 
fault in pronouncing. | 

Merachꝛoniſm (Gr.) an 
error in the connexion of 
things or times, by reckoning 
or accounting ſhort or beyona 
the truth. Greg. 

Metaleptick (metalepticut) 
that hich the power of parti- 
| cipating , or pertains to the 


word is put from his pro- 
per or common ſignification. 
Tho. | 
Mꝛetalliferous (metallifer) 
that brings forth metals. 


or pertaining to 


figure Metaletſis; whereby a 


ee metallicus ) 


Metallick_) merals. 

Metamoꝛphoſis (Gr.) a 
transformation, à changing 
of one likeneſs into another, 
or of one ſhape and figure in» 
to another. Hence 

To Metamozphize,to tranſ- 
form, or change ſhape, 

Metaphoz ( metaphora, i. 
tranſlatio) is the friendly and 
neighborly borrowing one 
word to expreſs another , 


| with more light and better 
— agar 


—— - 


note; or, 


figures, is che moſt uſed and 


> 
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when a word is 
changed from his own ſigni | 
fic ation into ſome other near 
unto it; as lætas ſegetes, lux 
urianti prata, c. Swords hun- 
gry of blood : Heads diſinhe-f 
rited of. their natural. Seignio=| 
ries, c. This, of all other 


— 


uleſul. 


Metaphoꝛical ( metaphorĩ- 
cus) ſpoken by Metaphor. 


Metepbyficks ( metaphy- 
ſica, 4, usra, poſt vel trans, 
Pun%z: quaſi tranſ phyſica, quod 
rerum phyſicarum cognitionem | 
tranſcendunt) a Science which | 
lifring it ſelf above the 
changeable nature of things, 
conſiders of ſuch as ſubſiſt in 
their own eſſence, not ſub- 
ject to any alteration, deal- 
ing onely with univerſals, ab- 
ſtracting from Individuals; 
School Divinity is the higheſt 
part of it, conſiſting chiefly 
in contemplative knowledge 
of God, Angels, ſouls of men, 
Cc. Phiſick ( ſays my Lord 
Bacen ) is that which enquires 
of the efficient cauſe, and of the 
matter; Metaphyſgque , that 
which enquires of the form 
and end. Advan.of learning. fo. 
K 
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Metaplaſm ( metaplaſmus, 
i. transformatio ) a figure in 
Rhetorique, when by reaſon 
of the verſe, c. ſome thing is} 
neceſſarily changed. f 
Metathelſis (Gr. i. trenſpo- | 
ſitio) when one letter is put 
for another. N 


Wetcmplycholls (org a} 
| Ear! 


— 


— — 


—C 


| 


1 


ö proper laces. Bac . 


Petatoz (Lat.) 2 planter 


Stars, Clouds and Wind ; All 
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paſſing of the ſoul from one 
body to another; Pithagoras 
* —— 
etemplpchoſed, that ſo 
paſſeth, or is paſſed. Peach. 


| or letter in order, a meaſurer 

out of the place for a Camp 
to pitch in, a meaſurer of 

land- 
1 Meteo; (Gr. . Ne, i. 
ſublimis) am apparition, or 
any imperfe& mixt ſubſtance 
ingendred on high, in the 
air; as Rain, Snow, Thunder, 
Hail, Lighening , blazing 


| which are made of vapors or 
exhalations drawn up from 
the Earth and Sea, by the at · 
tractive vertues of the Sun. 
V ide Ariffot. Meteorolaę. 

| Weteotologp (Gr.) a diſ- 
courſing of Meteors, or ſub- 
lime things. 

WP u ( meteorolo- 
gus) one that ſtudies or 
ſpeaks of high matters, as of 
Meteors , Stars, and other 
celeſtial things. 

n (Br. Meddiglyn) 
2 kind of drink in Wales 
made of Worr, Hearbs, Spice, 
and honey ſodden together. 

a Methodiſt, one that puts 
things into a method or 
ready way, or one that treats 
er writes of methods, a good 
diſpoſer of things into their 


MW I(methodieus )per- 
eaining to a method, ora ready 
way to reach or do any thing. 


| 


| 


| 
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| Denticles and Trighphſes, which 


ethuſelah (Hebr. ) the! 
| * — wh man before | 
the flood, who lived g6gyears. 
Hence tis uſed proverbially,to 
live the years of Methuſelab , 
for a very old age. 
(C meticuloſi- 
tat) tearfulneſs, timerouſneſi. 
C meticuloſis ) 
feartul, rimerous, 
 Wertient (meriens) meaſu- 
ring, eſteeming. | 
Weronymis ( metonymia) a 
figure, when the cauſe is pur 
for the eſſect, the ſubjunct 
for the adjuut, or eontra- 


cus) pertaining to that fi- 
gure. 

Metopes (metope) « term 
of Archire&ure, and fignifics 
the diſtance or ſpace between 


is either left plain, or garniſh- 
ed-with Lances, Bones, Bul- 
heads, binding bands and la- 
bels. Vitruvius. 
Metopomantie (Gr.) a di- 
vination by che face, or fore- | 
e 
etopo (Gr.) the 
Art of 2 natures 
and inclinations by looking 
on their faces. 
— Wetrical((metricus)pertain- 
"Metropolis. Je chic 
Gr. \the chief, 
Head or Mother Ciry or 
We * 
etrogolitan ( metropolita- 
nut) an Archbiſhop, fo called 
becauſe his Sea is in the mo. 


Methꝛidate. Ser Mi thri- 
date. | 


— 


| ther Ciry ofthe Province. Of 


— 


r 


— 
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| tropolican of Canterbury , and 
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(viz. the Archbiſhop or Me- 


that of Tork. 

Wialm (Gr.) a defiling or 
polution; 2 flagitious act, a 
iin. Dr. Charl. 

To Miche (from the Fr. 
Muſer i, otiari, ceſſare) ſecret- 
ly to hide ones ſelf out of 
the way, as Truants do from 
nne I 

or Cx. 

Scot. eli, Hebr. 
Michlol, Gr. uc3dan) much. 

us (Gr.) pro- 

perly ſignifics a little world. 

This term is ſometimes appli- 


— 


| cheſe wehad two in England, | 


ed ro man, who is therefore 
called a Microeoſmus, or little 


| world, as being a Compendi- 


um of all other creatures, his 
body being compared to the 
baſer part of the world, and 
his ſoul to the bleſſed Angels. 
Wicrocolmical, pertaining 
to a little world, or to man, 
Dr.Br. FR 
MWicrologie(micrologra)cu. 
rioſity about things of no va- 
lue; a ſpeaking of treating of 
petty affairs. 
 Widas,arich King of Phry- 
£/a who defired oſ Bacchus that 
what ever he rauched might 
be turned into gold, Cc. 
Hence Mida is uſed proverbi- 
ally for a rich, ccvetous man. 
Midziff (diapbragme) a ſi- 
newy skin paſſing overthware 
in mans body, which divides 
the Heart and Lungs from the 
Stomack, Guts and Liver, leſt 


2 


| the vital parts ſhould be cſſen | 


| 
| 


ded with any ill vapor coming | 


from them. See Diaphragm. 
igrame. See Megrime- 

(migr atio)a flit= 
ting or removing by travel. 
(milliare) is with us 
a quantity of 196e yards, - 
therwiſe deſcribed to contain 
eight Furlongs, and every 
Furlong to contain forty 
Logs or Poles, and every 
Lug or Pole to contain ſix- 
teen foot and a half. An.35. 
Elix. ca. 6. See League and 
Furlong. 

MWilttant(militans)going to 
war, fighting. 

Charch Militant, is theChurch 
here on earth, ſubject to trials, 
combats and temptations. 

Willtia (Lat.) Warfare, or 
all implements of War. 

Milienarians,a ſort of He- 
reticks, See Chiliaſts. 
— Wimical(mimic»s)belong- 
ing to wanton tricks, ſcotfing, 
apiſh. 

Wimick,a wanton Jeſter,a 
ccunrterfeir foo], that imitates 


1 — 


others. 


Winiographer(minicgrapbus) 


a writer af wanton matters. 
Winacity ( minacitns) 


menacinz. 


| 
| Minatoze(from minator,he 


that threarr eth ) threatning. 
MWineral(minera)any thing 
that grows in Mints, and cons 
rains metal. 

| Mineraliſt, ove that i: 
well +killed in Minerals. 


the jeſts and countenanccs of | 


— — — 


threatnivg by words or ſigns, | 


| 


Minerva, the Geddefs of 


tt. 


_Wiſdow. | 


— — 
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| Muſcovta. 
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younger or ſualler. 


thar which diminiſheth, or 
makes leſs, or is apt to make 
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wiſdom, and of all the Artz, 


= "” 
Miniature (from minium, 
7. red lead) the art of draw - 
ing pictures in little, being 
commonly done vitk red 
lead. | RET, 
Minims, an order of re- 
ligious perſons. See Bon- 
homes. 3 
Miniographer ( miniogra- 
phus ). he that paints or writes 
with Vermilion, or any fed 
colour. | 
Minious ( minius ) red, 
of the colour of Vermili- 
on. 6 


— 


_ Winiſtery ( miniſterium) 
ſervice, labor, the charge of a 
work, commonly taken ſor | 
that of the Church. 
Miniver or Meniber, a 
fine white' fur niade of the 
bellies of Squirrils : Some 
lay it is the skin of a little 
white Vermine, breeding in 
Minoz (Lat.) de finer, 
The mi 
nor or aſſumption of a Syllo- 
giſm. See Syllogiſm. © 
Minozation ( minoratio ) 
a making leſſe or diminiſh 
ing. 5 — 
Minoratibe (minorativus ) 


leſs. 
Minozity (minoritas) non. 
age, underage. 
inoz2g. See Friar. 
inos, a King of Creet, 
who ſor his great juſtice is 
feigned to haze been made a 


— . „ —_ „ — — — — — — 


may be taken ſor a book of 


Judge in hell, Cc. Hence, As 
, uſt, as Minos, proverbial- 
Y. | 
Minotaur (minotaurys) 2 
Poerical monſter , half like a 
wan, half like a Bull; was 
kepr in the Labyrinth of 
Candy, and fed with mans 
fleſh, where at laſt he was ſlain 
by Theſeus, through the help 
of Ariadne. This fable was 
built upon .this ſoundation; 
that one Taurus 4 ſervant of 
Minos got his Mis. Pdffphae 
with child, from whence. che 
Infant was named Mindtau: 
rut. wes 
Minute Cminutus adj.) di 
minithed, ſmall or little, mean, 
or ſimple. 

Minutton (minutio) a di. 
miniſhing or making leſs. 


Mtirabitarp (from mirum) 


wonders; as vocabulary, a 
bork of words. Bac, © 


; yellcus, wonderfully done, 
ſtrange y wrought, 


Miradical/miradicus) that 
ſpeaks ſtrange things. 
 Wirifical (miri cut) war- 


Mirmillon (mirmilb, on) 
þ challenger at fi hting with 
(words one ſort* of Gladia® 
tores, called alſo Galli, upon 
whoſecreſts was portraited a 


Mis, is a Particle in 


compoſition ,” which for the 
moſt paft ſignifies to err, or 
do ill: As to miſ-interpret, to 
err in interpreting. 


an hating of men. 


Miſan⸗ 


WMiſantropie l 


m 


—_— 
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pos) be that hates the com. 


7 
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together, without any or- 


by the Law, and is called 


| ken. 
ing of ſpeech in Court; Saxe 


| land, cap. 11. But Stow defines 


NI 


.éñn 


NMI. 


| 


Miſanttopiſt ( miſan ro- 


any of men. | 
MWiſccilanics ( meſcellanea) 
a hoich pot of ſundry collecti 
ons without any form or me- 
thod; a mixure of things 


der. 

Miſcellaneous (miſſellane- 
us); mixed together without 
order. 

Miſcreant (4. m1(-croyant ) 
a mii- belee ver, an Infidel. 
Wiſeraick Vein. 

Vein. | 
Miſerere, i. have mercy 3 
It is the name and begining of 
one of the penitential Pſalms; 
and it is commonly that Palm, 
which the Judge gives to ſuch 
guilty perſons, as have the 
benefit of Clergy allowed 


See 


— 


the Pſalm of Mercy. There 
is alſo a diſeaſe called Miſerere 
mei, Which is a voiding of the 
Excrements upwards, coming 
of the obſtrudtion of the (mal 
guts, and is very. painful, the 
patient imagining that his 
guts are pulled out, and bro- 


Misbkenning , is a..chaog- 
on in the deſcriptian of Eng- 


it thus, Eft queitum eſſe de a- 
merciamen to pro querela, coram 
qui buſcunque, in tranſumptione 
prolata. Survey fol. 919. | 
Miſogamie (miſogamia)ha- 
ting of marriage. | 


Miſogpnie ( miſoginia) the | 
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| 


date or contempt of wo- 
men. 5 

Milpꝛiſion (from the Fr. 
Meſpr u, i. contempt, deſpiſing) 
it figniſies in our Common 
Law, negligence or over- 
ſight. As for example Miſpri- 
fion of Treaſon or Felony, is 
a neglect or light account 


| ſhewed of Treaſon or Felony 


| committed, by nor revealing 


lib. 1. ca. 19. 


during the Kings pleaſure, 
loſs of goods and profits of 
lands during life. Miſpriſion 
of Felony, ſeems onely fina- 
ble by the Juſtices, before 
whom the party is attainted. 
zee more of this in Cowel. 
Miſpriſion ſignifies alſo a miſta- 
king. An. 14. E. 3. Stat. 1. 
ca. 6. 


Meſſelto, Meſeldine, or 


Miſtel) a plant having ſlen- 
per branches and green, thick 
— and never grows upon 

the ground, but upon other 
— The beſt is that which 
grows npon che Oake ,- its 
leaves and froit. aro- good 
to ſoften and ripen any cold 
hard ſwellings. Of the ber- 
ry of this vegetable, Birdlime 


able to digeſt them, and ſo 
from her incon vert ed muting 
this plant ſhould ariſe. (as the 
| Antients affirmed) is, doubted 
by Dr. Brown fo 99. From 


ir, when we know ir. to be | 
committed. Stawnf. Pl. Cor. 

Miſpriſon of 
Treaſon incurs impriſonment 


Miſteiden ( from the Belg. 


is made. But that the Thruſh: 
eating theſe berries, and not 
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this conceir, that the Thruſh 
did cack Mifſelto , which 
made birdlime, the bane of 
the bird, aroſe that old pro- 


Turdus ſibi malum cacat. 

Applliable to ſuch 86 are 
authors of their own misfor- 
rune. . 

Miſũi( miſſile) a dart, ſtone, 
| arrow, or other thing thrown 
or ſnot 3 aterm of Heraldry. 
| Guill. 
| Wiſſſonaries,perſons ſent; 

commonly ſpoken of Prieſts 
ſent to unbeleeving Coun- 
tries to convert the people to 
Chriſtian Faith. Alſo a parti» 


dit. 


PE Es 


led the Fathers of the Miſſion; 
who go by pairs, in Imitation 
of the Apoſtles, preach and 
catechize, and perform o- 
ther paſtoral Offices, in aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Clergy , and 
with obedience to the Bi- 


ſhop: 

Miſſion (miſſio) a ſending 
away, licence or leave to 
depart. 

Miſſion (ſays a Roman Ca- 
tholick Author) is a giviag of 
Orders, Iuriſdiction and power 
to preach that Doctrine, which 
is taught by the Catholick 
Church, and to adminiſter 
the Sacrawents, 

MWiſlive ( miſis 3 a caſt 
or huyle, a ſending, or that 
| which witneſſeth ones be. 
ing ſent; It is alſo uſed ad- 
jectivel y. 

Mithzidate or Methzidate 


verb. | 


cular inſtitute in France, cal- 


(mithridatum)a ſtrong . 
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or preſeryative againſt poĩ · 
fon” deri at firſt by the 
Pontian King Mithridates, from 
whom ir took name, 
MWitifle (mitifico ) to pa- 
cifie, or make quiet · 
Mittimus (i. we ſend.) is 

a Warrane made to convey 
an C_ ” _ Alſo a 
t ſent by the King out 

bl his Bench » to thoſe that 
have the cuſtody of Fines le. 
vied, that they ſend them by 


ſell. 138. F. and n54.B; See 
_ the Regiſt. Orig. Ta- 
ble. 
MWizmoz (Span. max morra) 

a Dungeon. . 
pne (Gr. i. memo - 


ſes. 


* — the Engliſh in the 
| Barbado Ifland, and is made 
of Potato roots. Mr. How. 
Letters. 
Mobility ( mobilitat) move - 
ableneſs, changeableneſe, in- 
conſtancy. 

Modality, «a School term, | 
and ſignifies the manner or 
qualification of a thing in ab- 
ſtracfo. 

Modder ( from the Belg. 
Modde. i. puella) 8 wench or 
young Girle. 

Moderatoz (Lat.) a diſ- 
creet Governor or Ruler; he 
that keeps borh parties from 
running iato extreams. 
Miticum (Lat ) a little 


thing, a ſmal pittance. 
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ria) the mother of the Mu: 


obbi, a certain drink u- | 
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a day aſſigned by his Bench. | 
Weſt. par. 2. Symb. tit. Fines | 
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| Germany, where Printing 


| Sh oces with a high ſoal, uſed 


{and grated bread. 
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ſore, moderate, qualific or li- 
mit. 

Modi flable, quali fiable. 

Modification ( modificatio) 
a qualification, meaſuring, or 
limitation. 

Modulation (modulatio) a 
pleaſant tuning, a ſinging or 
playing by number or mes- 
ure. 


Moguntine, belonging to 
Moguntia or Mentx a City in 


was firſt invented by John 
Gutenburg. An 1440. | 
Moiles (mallei) a kind of 


in ancient times by Kings and 
great perſons. 

Moile is alſo uſed by Chaucer, 
for a diſh made of Marrow 


Woitis ( trom the Fr. 
Moitie ) the half of any 
thing. 
olar teeth ( dentes mola- 
res) the back teeth, check 
teeth, or grinders, which are 
five of each ſide the month, 
both above and bencath. Bac. 
— or? (molen- 
olendinarious { darius) 
of or pertaining to a Mill, 


| Modify (modifico) to mes 


Momus the carpiag god, 
or gud of reprehenfion; And is 


taken for any one that back- 


at. A 


Moo d wi vr, Ofc? 1GAemudy o fd 
Aud poi wImic Otol ers mayra οννανiʒ,e 


The Gods it Moly call, whoſe root to dig away, | 
Is dangerous to man, but Gods they all things may. 


l 
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pleaſe. 


Moliminous (from moli- 
men, inis) that hath force, or 
uſeth endeavor to do any 
thing; difficult. 

Molition (molitio) an en- 
deavor, practiſe, attempt, or 
undertaking. ES 

Mollificative ( mollißcati- 


wv) that mollifies or makes 


ſupple. | 

Mollitude (#olitudo) lof:- 
neſs, niceneſs, renderneſs, eſ- 
fe minateneſs, wantonneſs. 
Moloch, The name of an 
Idol, in the Valley of Gehin- 
nom or Tophet, to which the 
Iſraelites abominably offered 

their children in ſacrifice of 
fire. This Idol was repreſen- 
ted by a man-like brazen bo- 
dy, bearing the head of a Calf. 
Sce more in Sir a} Ral, I. 2. 
fol. 294. 

Molochite ( molochites) a 
kind of precious ſtone, ha- 
ving a thick greeniſhneſs in 
colofir, like Mallows: 


whole root to dig up, the an- 
cients ſuppoſed to be hazar- 
dous to the life of the digger; 
Hence that of Homer. 


hires others. Hence the pro- 
verb, Momo ſatis facere; to con- 


ſoſt, that makes tender or 


Moir, a kind of hearb, | 


rent one whom no man can| 


Ce Mong! 
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one, unity. And Monos( Gr.) 
alone; or one that lives a- 
lone; a word mach uſed in 
compoſition. 
Montal ) ( monachalis) 
or belonging to a 
Monachal) Monk, or one 
thac lives alone, ſolitarily. 


Monachiſm , the ſtare or 


Monas (Gi. ) the number | 


condition of a Monk, or of a 
lonely man. 

Monarchy (monarchia) is 
where a Prince Rules alone 
without a Peer; or it is the 
government of one man over 
many. Ns | 

Monaſterial monaſterialis) 
belonging to a Monaſtery or 
Monk. ; 

a Mond, or Ball of gold, 
is one of the Enftgus belong- 
ing to an Emperor, becauſe 
he challenges the title of Ma- 
jeſty over the whole world. 
Herne. p. 147. 
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monos , becauſe they live a- 
lone or ſolirary) a ſort of re- 
ligious people, whereof there 
are dirers ſorts, as thoſe of St. 
Benedi& , St. Baxil, St. Hie- 
rome.&Cc. 
Months (Fax. monads 
however taken are not exactly 
iviſthle mnto Yepcuaries Or 
weeks, which fuily contain 
ſeven daies, whereof four 
times make complearly twen- 
ty eight; For beſides the u- 
ſual or Calendary moneth, 
there are but four conſidera- 
ble, that is, the moneth of 
| Peregration, of Apparition, of 


E 


Monks. ( from the Gr. | 


Conſecut ion, and the medical 


or Decretorial moneth; whete- 
of ſome come ſhort, others 
exceed this account. A month 
of Peragration, is the time of | 
the Moons revol ution from 
any part of the Zodiack, unto 
the ſame again, and this con- 
rains but twenty ſeven days, 
and about eight hours. The 
month ofConſecution or(as ſome 
term it) of Progreſſion, is the 
ſpace between one conjuncti- 
on of the Moon wirh the 
Sun, unto another; and this 
contains twenty nine dayes 
and a half, A-month cf 
parition is the ſpace where 
rhe Moon appears (deducting 
three daies. wherein it com- 
monly diſappears; and being 
in combuſtion with the Sun, 
is preſumed of leſs activity) 
and this contains but twenty 
fix days, and twelve hours, 
The medical moneth, not 
much exceeds this, conſiſting 
of twenty fix days, and twen- 
ry two hours, Ce. of this 
ſce more in Dr. By. vul. Err. 
fol 212. 

Monger or Manger (Sar.) 
was our ancient name for a 
Merchant; it is now onely u- 
ſed as an addition to divers 
Merchantable Trades, as 1ron- 
monger , Fiſhemonger , Wood- 
monger, and the like. 

Monition (monitio) a war- 
ning or ad monition. 

Monitoz (Lat.) an admo- 
— warner, or Councel - 
or. 

Monos( Gr.) alone. Hence 
Mono: 
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onocular N from mg 


one cy'd. 


where one ſings alone. 


ſuch a ſong. 


Monologie ( monol:gia ) 
ſinging always one tune, 
ſpeaking ſtill of one matter; 
a long tale of one thing. 
Monomachie ( monom:- 
chia) a combate or fighting of 
two hand to hand. 
Monophagie (monophag ia) 
a mcal made of, or a living 
alwayes with, one kind of 
meat. 

Monopoly ( monopolium ) 
whea a man ingroſſes or gets 
Commodities into his hands, 
in ſuch faſhion that none can 


onoſculons F nos and ocu» 
Ius ) that hath but one eye, 


Monodie ( monodia ) a la- 


mentable or funeral ſong , 


Monodical, percaiging to 


fell them or gain by them bur | 
bimſelf. ©* 

Monopoliſt (monopola ).be | 
that doth ſo ingroſs Conmo- 
dities, or he that hath the 
grant of a Monopoly. 
Monops (Gr.) a kind of 
beaſt in Peonia, as big as 2 
Bull, being narrowly purſu- 
ed, ir voideth a kind of ſharp 
Ordure, deadly to ſuch as it 
lights upon. This beaſt is by 
ſome called 2 Bonaſus. 
Monoptick ( monepricus ) 


that ſceth onely with one | 


eye. 
Monoptote ( monoptotam -) 


| | 


Payper videre Cinna valt, & eſt pauper. Mart. | 


i 


| onely. verſe. 


all the life time. 


| gram in one verſe · As 


Monogemie ( monogamia) 
2 marrying of one onely wife 


Monogram (Gr.) a letter 
that ſtands alone ; a picture 
drawn with one ling, g ſen- 
tence in one line, or an Epi- 


2 word having but one 
Caſe. | 
Monoltick ( monoſtichon) 


that which conſiſls of one 


Monaſpilable ( menννa- 
bus) that hath but one ſyl- 
lable, | 
Monothelites ( monothe li- 
te) certain Hereticks that li- 
ved in the year of Chriſt 40 


They held there was but cne 


_— 


belonging 
raine<. [ 


will in Chriſt, (c. | 


that may be ſhewn or decla- 
red. 


which is done againſt the 
! courſe of narure, monſtrouſ | 
neſs. 


reticks, ſo called from Mon. 
tanus their firſt Author, they 
held the Holy Ghoſt was no: 
given to the Aovoſiles, bu: 
onely to them. Cc. | 


and were within: five years a- 
tet condemned by 2 Counci]; 


Monſtrable (mn?rabils ) 


Monſtroſty ( minſtroſit as 


j 


Montaniſts, a forr of He- 


Montanous ( montanus ) 
ro ihe mour | 


Momefaſto, a kind 9*de 
e 2 eim 
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licious wine, fo called from 
Montefiaſcone, a City in Italy 
where it is made. 

Wontcra (Span.) a hun- 


bird of Caps were ( ner 
long ſiace) much in requeſt 
wich us. 

Monticulous (monticuloſus] 
ſull of hills or mountains. 

Montibagant ( montiva- 
2s ) that w. ndreth on the 
mountains · 

To M-02ea ſhip, is to fa- 
ſten her ſo, that ſhe ſtick in 
the mud; to rye or bind her 
in ſome Creek or Harbor with 
Cahles cr great Ropes. Min. 

Woot, a erm wed in the 
Inns of Court, and ſignifies 
the handling or arguing a 
Caſe for exerciſe ; As in the 
Univerſities there are diſputi- 
tions, Problems, Sophiſms , 
2nd ſuch like Ads; It ſcems 
to bee derived from the 
'| French word ( Mot ) i. ver- 
hum. Quaſi, verba facere, aut 
Sermonem de aliqua re habere, 

Mootmen. are thoſe Stu- 
dents that argue Readers 
caſes in houſes of Chancery, 
both in Terms and grand 
Vacations ; Of Myotmen after 
ſome years ſtudy are choſen 
Outward Barifters ; of which 
degree after they have been 
Twelve years, they are com- 
monly cholca Benchers, or 
Antients , of which one of 
the younger ſorr, reads yearly 
in Summer Vacation, and 
is called a ſingle Reader; And 
| one of the Ancicnts that 


— _.. 


ters or Sea-inans Car, which | 


| 


have formerly read, reads 
in Lent Vacation, and is ca!- 
led a double Reader, and it 
is uſually between his firſt 
and ſecond Reading nine or 
ren years; iſome of theſe 
Readers are afterwards cal- 
led ad flatum & gradum 
Servientis ad legem , and of 


| Sergeants are conſtituted the 


honorable Judges and Sages 
of the Law. 

For the entrance of the 
young Student (who com- 
monly comes from one of 
che Univerſities ) were firſt 
inſtituted and erected eight 
Houſes of Chancery , to 
rarn there the Elements of 
the Law; ( viz. ) Cliffrds 
Inn, Lions Ina, Clements 
Inn, Bernards Inn, Staple Inn, 
Furnivals Inn, Davies Inn, 


or more. For te Readers, Ut» 
ter-Bariſters, Moogmen, and 
inſerior Students Mhere are 
four famous and renowned 
Colledges or Inns of Court; 
called. 1. The Inner Temple to 
which the firſt three Houſcs of 
Chancery appertain; Grayes 
Inn, to which the next two be- 
long; Lincolns Inn, which en- 
joys the laſt rwo ſaving one; 
and the Middle Temple, which 
hath onely rhe laft. Each of 
the Houſes of Court confiſt 
of Benchers above twenty, of 
Utter Barifterz above thrice ſo 
many, of young Gentlemen about 
. [the number of 160 or 180, 
who there ſpend their time in 

BY ſtudy 
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and New Inn; And cach of | 
theſe Houſes copfift of forty 


| 
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| ſtudy of Law, and commenda- 


ble Exerciſes. The Judges of 
the Law and Scrgeaats, being 
commonly above the number 


| | of twenty, are equally diſtri- 


buted into two higher and 
more eminent Houſes called 
Sergeants Inns. All theſe are 
not far diſtact one from ano- 


| ther, and altogether make the 


moſt famous Univerſity for 
profeſſion of Law onely, or of 
any one human Science in the 
world, and advancerh itſelf 
above all others, Quantum inter 
viburna cupreſſus. Lo. Cokę. 
Mopfical / mopſicus) that can · 
not ſee well; Hence perhaps 
comes our phraſe mop-ey d. 
Mozal (mo ralis) of or be- 
longing ro manners or cĩvili- 


| ty. The four moral or Cardi- 


nal vertues are, 1. Prudence, 
2. Jaſtice. 3. Temperance, 4. For- 
titude; and are ſo called, be- 
cauſe they concern the man- 
ners or behaviour belonging 
properly to the actions of 
man, onely as he is man. 
Mozalize (moralizo) to ex- 
pound morally, to give a mo- 
ral ſence unto. As in the Fa- 
bles of Tſop, the parties na- 
med are Foxes, Aſſes, and ſuch 


like Beaſts, with Birds and | 


Fiſhes, yer there is a latent 


moral ſence therein, appliable 


to the perſons of men and o- 
men, and which may ſerve for 


| rules of good manners, and 


this is called the moral or mo- 
rality of the Fable. 
Monation (moratio) a ſtay- 
ing or tarryiog. 
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Mazbioe33a( Ital.) tender 


neſs,ſofrneſs. S. H.Wotton, | 


Naples about the year 14094. 


| 


MWozbifficai{ merhiſicus )chat | 


cauſeth diſeaie or ſickneis. | 


Moꝛbulent ( morbu'entus ) 
full of diſeaſes; tickly. | 

Moꝛbus Gailicus, otherwiſe | 
called Morbus Indicus, Neopoli- | 
tanus, Hiſpanicus (in Lat. Lues 
Venerea) the French Pcx or 
great Fox. In the City of 


this diſeaſe was firſt known 
in Chriſtendom, and is ſaid 
to be brought thither cur of 
Am2rica, See American diſeaſe. 
The French report, that at che 
ſiege of Naples, there were 
certain wicked Merchants 
that barrelled up mans fleſh 
(of ſome thit had been lately 
ſlain in Barbary) and (old ir 
for Mummy, and upon that 
foul and high nouriſhnenc, 


' was the original of this dil-, 


_ [. Hift. 
zdacity 2 C mordacitas) 
Moꝛdancie f biting; ſhar p- a 
neſs of ſpeech, dettaction, bit- | 
ter tearms. 

Moꝛdicate ( mordic» ) to 
hurt with biring- 


— —ů 


| 
Mozesk work (Fr. Moreſ- 


que) a rude or Antick paint- 
ing or carving, wherein the 
feet and rails of beafts, c. are 


intermingled with, or made 

to reſemble a kind of wilde 

leaves, c. Cot. 
MWozglay(mort-glaive)a kil- 


in old French ſigni 
ſword, Cleiu. Poems. 


Woleng alias M oꝛtling 


C 4 
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ling or mortal ſword ; Glaive| 


ſying 2 


ſeem: 
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\ ſeems ro be that wool which Mozta, one of the deſti- 
| is taken from the skin of dead nies 4 8 

ſheep. Whether dying of the Moztal fin. See Veni- _ 
rot or being killed. Au. 27. al. T: 
|[H.6.ca.2, This is written Moztgage (Fr. mort, i. - 
Morkein. An. 3. Fac. cap 8. See| | mors, and gage, i. pignus, mer- ly 
Morketn, | ces) fignifies in our Common He! 
Mozion ( from the Ital. | Law, a pawn of Land or Te- =P 
Morione) a Headepeece of +emenr,of any thing movable he 
Cap of ſtcel. 11d or hound for money bor- | _ 
| Mozilco (Span.) a Moor; | |rowed, peremptorily to be toe 
alſo a Dance ſo called, where he Creditors for ever, if the Few 
in there were uſually fire |m-ny be not repaid at the day — 
men, and a Boy dreſſed in a 1grced upon, And the Cre- Bu 
Girles habit, whom they call| | iror hold ing ſuch Land or _ 
the Maid Marrian or perhays | [Tenement is called Tennant in 2 
Morian, from the Ital. Merione | Mortgege, See more of this 15 
a Hcad-pcece becauſe her] - [ra the New Terms of Law. 15 
head was wont to be gaily Moꝛtiferous ( mortfer) N 
trimmed up. The common | I dcad iy, that brings death. 
perplc call it a Morris Moztification ( mortiftca- po 
Dan e. tio) a mortifying, a quel - Pe 
Moꝛkein or Moꝛkin(f om ing, ami ng or puniſhing the — 
mit, death) among hug ſmen [fcſh, x deading the appetite, — 
is a Deer that dies by ſome king of laſt Haw 
| diſeaſe or miſchance. See Moꝛtmain (Fr. i. a dead — 
Morling. hand) it lig uifies in the Com- a 
Moꝛologp ( morologra ) a mon Law, an alienation of * 
foolun ſpcaking. Lands or Tenements to any 
Moꝛomantte (Gr.) fooliſh | Corporation, Guild, or Frater- Pa 
di vinavion. airy and their Succeſſors; As 
Moꝛoſitte ( moroſſtam ) I aiſnops Parſons, Vicars , | 
frowaruncts, waywardneſs, | |/yc, which may not be done 
| pzeviſhneſs, averſnels to] | withour licenſe of the King, 
plcaſe. | and the Lord of the Man- 
Mozoſe ( moroſis ) way-| nor, c Scemore of this in 
ward, iroward,penfive,teaſly, owel. 
hacd!o pleaſe. 7 | Moꝛtreſs, a meat made 
Moꝛph w / from the Gre | [of boyled Hens, crums of 
Meggn i. forma) certain whi- | | read, yolkes of eggs, and 
rith ſpots in che bodies of | [Saff;on, all boyled tc gether. 
ſomes perſons, fo called. Chauc. 
Moꝛpheus 7 ſimni miniſter) WMoꝛtual ( mortuali- ) be- 
ag tor lep, or the God [280K ro death. 
r ö | 9Jo2- | 2 
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Moztuarp ( mortuarium) is 
a giic left by a man at his 
death to his Pariſh Church, 
in recompenſe of his perſonal 
Tiches and Offerings not due- 
ly paid in his life time- 
Hererofore, if a man had 
three or more Cattle of any 
kind, the beſt being kept for 
the Lord of the Fee, as a 
Herrior : The ſecond was 
wont to be given to the Par. 


But by the Statute of 2 1 H. 8. 
ca. 6. a rate in money is ſet 
down for Morruaries, vix. three 
ſnillings four pence, where 
the goods of the deceaſed ate 
above the value of twenty 
Nobles, and under thirty 
pound; hx ſhillings eight 
pence, where the goods ex- 
ceed thirty pound, and unger 
forty pound; and ren ſhil. 
lings, where the goods a- 
mount above the value of 
forty pound, (c. Theſe Mor- 
tuaries ate due but in ſome 
particular places. Cow. in 
part. 

Moſaique or Mudatcal 
wozk ( Moſaicum, muſeacum 
vel Muſivum opus) is a moſt 
curious work wroughr of 
ſtones of divers colours, and 
divers mettles, into the ſhape 
of knots, flowers, and other 
devices, with that excellency 
of cunning, that they ſeem 
all to be one ſtone, and ra- 
ther the work of Nature then 


Sir Hen, Wotton deſcribes jr 


| 


thus, Moſarque is a kind of 


— — 


| 


| 


| 


painting in imal Pebbles 
Cockles, and ſhels of ſundry 
colours ; and of late dayes, 
likewiſe with peeces of glaſs, 
figured at plealure; An orna- 
ment, in truth, of much 
beauty, and long life, but of 
moſt nſe in Pavements and 
floarings. El. of Archit. p. 
268, 

Sr. Marks Churchin Venice, 
abounds with curiofity of 
this Work, of which the Ve- 
netians vaunt themſelves to be 
the Authors. dee Marque 
try. 

Moſaic, of or pertain- 
ing ro Moſes, or ro Moſaick 
work. 


Moſche or Moſque, a 


Temple or Church among 


the Turks and Saracens, the 
Perfians call ir a Moſchea. 
Herb.tr. 

Motable ( motabilis ) al- 
wayes moving, ſtill in mo- 
tion. 

Motaciſm ( motariſmus ) 
the daſhing out of a let- 
cer. 

Mother. 2 diſeaſe in wo- 
men, when the womb riſeth 
wich pain, ſor which the 
ſmelling to all (weer favors is 
harmful; as coner:rily, to 


| 


all ſtrong and loathſom, 


ood. 


Mot (Fr.) Motto (Ital ) | 


2 word; But in a teſtrained 
ſence it is properly taken for 
the Word or ſhore ſentence | 
app'ied ro an [mpreſe or De. | 
vi e. Sce Deviſe. There are | 


alſo Motto's belonging to the! 


CE2a Cox's 


| 


| 


| 


come what by the moneth for 
| the loan of that he receives, 
| Cajet.opuſc. de monte Pietat c i. 


NM 
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the Nobility and Gentry of 
England, which are ſeldom 
or never in the Engliſh 
tongue. 

Mot, is alſo 2 Note, which | 

2 Huntſman winds on his 
| horn. 

Motet (Fr.) a verſe in 
Mutick, or of a Song, a Poſie, 
a ſhorr-lay. 

Mountain of Piety (mons 
pietats) is a ſtock of money 
raiſed by the charity of good 
people, who, obſerving the 


poor ruined by the ufury of 
Jews, voluntarily contributed 
good ſtore of treaſure to be 
preſerved and lent to them, 
whereby they, upon ſecuri- | 
ty, might have money at a low | 
rate to relieve their wants; 
which, becauſe the maſs is 
great, and the thing pious and 
charitable in it ſelf, is called 
a Mountain of Piety, But in 
reſpect the Officers and inci- | 
dent charges cannot be had 
without ſome emol ument, 
therefore the borrower payes 


Mountebank (Ital. Mon- 
timbanco. Span. Saltaenbanco , 
Fr. Charlatan. Teuronick Land: 
fir: ieher. Belg. Quackſalver) 
2 couſening Drug-ſeller, a 
baſe deceitful Merchant (e- 
ſpecially of Apothecaties 


„r 
- 92 
% 4» 


Drugs / that, with impudent 
lying, does, for the m. ſt part 
ſell counterfeit ſtuff. to the 
common people. 


Coats of Arms of maſt of Muttilaginous comes from 


the Latin muccago. or maccus, 
or mucus ſnor or ſnivil )ſaivil- 
iſh, ſnorry, filthy, and thence 
flegmy, and the like. Dr. Br. 

Mucculent or Muculent, 
( muculentus ) full of ſuot or 
ſnivel. 

Mucid ( mucidus) finued, 
hoarv, mouldy, filthy. 

Mucoꝛ (Lat.) hoarineſs, 
fil thineſs. 

Mukti (i. an Otacle, or 
anſwerer of doubts) a cheif 
Prieſt among the Turks (who 
is created by the Emperor) 
and hath four ſeveral orders 
or Sets ſubordinate to him 
( viz. ) firſt the Calenderim, 
Secondly , the Haggiemlar. 
Thirdly, the Torlacchi. Fourth- 
ly,the Derviſſar, &c. See more 
of ghis in Sir Aen. Blounts Voy- 
age into the Levant. p.29. See 
Brachman. 

Mugtent( mugienc) Iowing, 
bellowing, crying. 

Mulato (Span.) the ſon of 
a woman Blackmore, and a 
man of another Nation, or & 
contra ; one that is of a mon- 
gril complexion. Dr. Br. 

Mulcible (mulcibilis) which 
may he appeaſed. 

Mult (mul#a) a fine, an 
amerciament, a puniſhing by 
the purſe. 

Muleto a Moil or great 
Mule, 2 beaſt much uſed in 


— 


Sc. It may alſo be taken for 
a diminutive of (Mule) and fo 
ſignifies a little Mule. 


Mulicbzitp (muliebritas 


render- 


— 


* 


——— 


France for carrying Sumpters, | 


| 


| 


a 
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tenderneſs, | delicateneſs, wo- 


manlineſs. 

Mulieroſitp ( mulieroſtas) 
unlawful luſt after women, 
properly married or defiled 


women; for Mulier, ſignifies 


a woman that hath had the 
company of a man. 

Mullar(ſrom the Latin mo- 
Io, o grind) is the upper ſtone 
which Painters and Limners 


called the grinding ſtone. 
— French call it a Moul- 
eur. 


Heraldry ſignifying a ſpot. de- 


| ſcending from high, and di- 


vided into five corners or 
ends out of one drop, and is 
the diſtinction for a third bro? 
ther; 

Mulſe ( mulſum ) water 
and honey ſod together, alſo 
ſweet wine. 

Mulſulmans (Arab) the 
Turks or Mahumetiſts ſo cal - 
led; The word ſig nifies as 
much as a people faithful 
in their Law or Religion, 

art Tr. | 


Waultatitious (multatitins) 


gotren by fine or forfeit. 
Multifarious (multi farius) 

divers in conditions, many 

waves divided. Lo Bac. 
Multiferous ( multi fer) 


ſul. 

Multifidous ( multifidus ) 
having many flics or cleſts, di- 
vided into many parts, mani 


fold. 


uſe ro grind their colours 
with; rhe neather ſtone is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Mullet (mulus) a kind of 
dainty fiſh; Alſo a rerm in | 


bearing much or many; ſruit- 


| 


tat) diverſity of form, ſhape, 
or figure. . 
Muſitilaquent(mult:loquus) |: 
full of ſpeech, that hath ma- 
ny words. 

Multinominal ( mx/tinom1- 
nis) that hath many names, | 


and pario) that brings forth 
much or abundantly, 


— — — 


that hath many or great 
ſounds, that makes a great 
| noiſe. 


Multifoꝛmity (multi ſormi- 


Multiparous (irom multus 


Multip icious ( multiplex, 
icis) manifold , of many or | 
divers ſorts or ways, variable, 
changeable, handling divers 
marrers. 

Wultiplicable ( multipli- 
cabilis ) that may be multi» 
plied or augmented. 

Multipotent (multipotens) 


that may or can do much. 
Mu'tiſcious ( multiſcius ) | 
knowing much, skilful. | 
Wultiſonant Cmultiſenus ) | 


Multitudinous {ſrom mul. 
titugo, init) pertaining to a | 
multitude 3 that bath a great 
company or number, or great 
ſtore of. Heil. 

Multibagant (multivagus) 
wandring or ſtray ing much a- 
broad. 

Multibious ( multivius) 
that hath many ways, mani - 
fold. | 
Multibolent C multiv:-! 
lus ) of many or divers 
minds, mutable, wiſhing 
one while this, and another, 
that. | | 


Multure (molitura Lat Fr. 


— —— 


{ 
* 
* 
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Moulaure) the Griſt or Corn. 


ground; Or the Toll or Fee 


which the Miller rakes for 
rinding corn. 
Mumial, of or pertaining 


| to Mumie. 


Mumie or? (Lat. Mumia. 
Mummie 3 Ital. Mummia) 
2 thiag like pitch ſold by A- 
pothecarics; Iris hot in the 
ſecond degree, and good a- 
gainſt all brufings, ſpirtiag of 


blood, and divers other diſ- 


eaſ+. 
There are two kinds of it, 
rhe one is digg ed out of the 


Graves, in Arabia and Syria, 


of thoſe bodies chat were em- 
balmed, and is called Arabian 
Mummie. The ſecond kind 
is onely an equal mixture of 
che Jews Lime and Birumen, 
in Greek Piſſaſphaltum, in La- 
tin Pici bitumen, and of the 
ſimpliciſts, Cera montana, Cera 
terreſtris, Piſſalſphaltum nati- 
vum, ( mumia nativa. Gen. 
Practiſe of Phyſick. 

Muncerians, a ſort of Ana- 
baptiſts, ſo called from Tho. 
Muncer, who was their Pro- 
phet , Senator and General, 
when they roſe in Rebelli- 
on in Suevia, and Franco- 
nia, c. 

Mundane ( mundanus ) 
worldly, 

Munnanitie ( mundanitas) 
worldlineſs. 


MWundifle (mundifico) to 


make clean, ro purge. 


Mundificatibe (mundiſi- 
cati uus) mundiſying, cleanſ- 
ing, pu- ging, purifying, apt to 
cleanſe. 


— — — — — ———— U—A—. — — 


| 
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M u I 
undibagant ( mundiva- 5 
N wandring through the Fo. 
world. od; 
Munerate (munero.) to re 205 
ward v recompence. Ed 
1 ( municipa- 
unicipal li) proper ing 
or peculiat to one Onely City, Cre 
| or = the right of Freedom in gir 
4 City. 
| Muniferous (munifer)thar = 
carries a gift. Grf 
| Munificence ( munificen- Ab 
tia) liberality, bounty, lar- 
| gels. : Wa 
| Mu:iifical ( munificus |) ful. 
Munilcent {bouariful, lie 
| beral. | yea 
| Muniment ( munimen ) a We 
Fortreis or Fence, a Fort or of 
Hold: A Muniment houſe (in oo 
Cathedral , or Collegiate | 
Churches, Caſtles, Colledges oh 
or ſuch like) is a houſe or Ao! 
little room of ſtrength, pur- Mi 
poſely made for keeping the | 
Seal, Plate, Evidences, Char- ** 
ters, c. of ſuch Church, Col- AY 
ledge, &c. ſuch Evidences be- th 
ing called in Law Muniments, le 
(or corruptly miniments) from . 
Munio, to deſend; becauſe 2 off 
mans inherĩtance or poſſeſſi- 1 
on is defended by them. : 
Munite ( munio ) to for- 3 
tifie, ſtrengthen, defend or 1 
ſave. - 
Munited (munitus) armed, 1 
fenced, made ſtrong, prepa- | c 
red. | 
Murage, is Toll or Tri- 
bute co be levied for the buil- | 


ding or repairing publick E- 
difices or Walls. Fitz. nat. br. 
N fo. 225. 


— 
—— —_—_—_— _— — — 
* 
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os 


ho 227.4. Ir ſeems alſo to be | 
aliberry granted by che King 

roa Town for gathering mo- 

ney towards walling it. An. 3. 

Ed. I. ca. 30. | 

Mural (murals) belong- 
ing to a wall. The Mural 
Crown was one of the rewards 
given by the old Romans to 
their Souldiers, with which he 
onely was honored, who did 
firſt ſcale the walls, and enter 
the Enemies City- 

Murcid (murcidus) co- 
— „ unadviſed, ſloath- 
ful. 

Murengers , are Officers 
yearly elected in the City of 
Weſtchefter, who have a care 
of the Ciry Walls, and ſee 
them repaired. 

Muricide ( muricide ) he 
that kills Mice; a Coward or 
floathful fellow, fitter to kill 
Mice then men. | 
Murnival, the number of 
four. | 

Muſach Caſſa, a Cheſt or 
Church- Box in the holy Tem- 
ple of Jeruſalem , wherein 
Kings were wont to caſt their 
| offerings. Min, 

Muſaph C ommibus lin- 
guis A book among the 
Turks that contains all their 
Laws. 

Muſcadel (Fr.) or Muſ- 
cadine (Vinum Muſcatum ) a 


—_ 


| 


cauſe for ſweetneſs and ſmel } 


Iſland (as Ortelius reports) 
yearly tranſports 12000 Buts 


name from Monte Alcino in 


24 mus, becauſe a Muſcle is 


ſtrumental part {of the bo- 


kind of wine ſo called , be- 


it reſembles musk. This wine 
comes for the moſt part from | 
the Iſle Creta or Candy; for this 


of ir. Others fay it takes 


Italy. 
Muſcheto, a kind of Gnat. 
Herb. Tr. 

Muſcle ( muſculus,” dimin. 


like a flead Mouſe ) an in- | 


dy , ſerving for voluntary 
moving the fleſhy © part of 
it, compaſſed in with the 
Strings and Sinews to move 
withall , interlaced with 
Veins and Arteries, the firſt 
for deſtrubution or nou- 
riſnment, the other for 
preſerving natural hear. Min. 

Muſcoſity (muſcoſitas. a- 
bundance of Mice; Alſo| 
moſſfineſs, or abundance of 
moſs. 

Muſculous ( muſculoſus ) 
full of Muſcles or Sinews 3 
hard, brawny. : 

Muſes ( Muſe) the feig- 
ned Goddeſſes of Poetry and 
Mufick, which were nine in 
number, and Daughters co 
Jupiter and Mnemoſyne. | 


| 
Muſarum 


N u 
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Muftbe. See Moſaical. 
Musk (moſchus) the Bar- 
barians call it Pat) is brought 
out of India, and other hot 
Countries, the beſt of all is 
yellowiſh or of a gold colour, | 
It comes from a beaſt like a 
Roe or wild Goat, in which 
beaſt che Musk grows in a lit. 
tle bag,or bladder, 

Some ſay it comes from 
little beaſt like a Mouſe. 
Ir is comfortable to the heart 
and brain and hot and dry in 
.operation, 


| Muſſulman. See Mulſu]- 


— 


Muſtachio (Gr. u, 
Muſtache 5 Fr. Mouſtache, 


the beard which grows upon | 


mans. 


Span. Muſtachos ) that part of | 


Muſarum nomina & invonta ita tractat Virgili- 
us in Epigrammat is. f 


| 1 Clio geſta canens tranſaFis tempora reddit. 

2 Melpomene tragico proclamat mæſta boatu, 

Comica laſcivo ga det ſermone 3 Thalia. 

| Dulciloquis calamos 4 Euterpe flatibus inflat. 

5 Terpfichore affectus cytharis movet, imperat, auget. 

| Plefra gerens 6 Erato ſaltat, pede, carmine, vultu. 

Carmine 7 Calliope libris Heroica mandat, | 

Urania cæli motus ſcrutatur & aſtra. 
Signa cunta manu, loquitur 9 Polyhymnia geſtu. | 
Mentis Apollineæ vis as movet undique Muſas- | 
In medio refidens compleRtitur omnia Phœbus. 


| Mutes (mute) theſe let- 


— — 


Muſt (muſtum) new wine, 
,Or that is firſt preſſed out 
of the Grape; any thing freſh 
or new. 

Muſteline (mufte/inis) of 
ox like a Weeſel. 
| MWuſtulent ( 1 ) 
ſweet as Maſt; alſo freſh, new, 
| green. 


ters b. c. d. g. h. K. p. g. t. are ſo 
called becauſe they ha ve 
no found, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a vowel, as s hath, 
which makes a little hiſ- 
ſing, before ic is joyned in 
ſpeech with a Vowel. Dr. 
Taylors Gram. 


Mutilate ( mutile) to 
maim, cut off, diminiſh, 


the upper lip. | 
1] Muſtaphis? Doctors or 
| MDuſapheis 5 Prophets „ 
men of the greateſt regard ſor 
| their learning among the 
Turks, | 


. ** 
x 


rake away or make imper- 
fe. 

Mpꝛobalane (myrobalanas) 
an Eaſt-Indian plumb, or the 
nur of Egypt, fo called, 
( whereof there are divers 


kinds.) Wyriad! 


pI 


1 e — 


— 


| 


low Tree, growing in hot 
Countries, having ſmal dark 


A 


— 


— — 


priad (ria, adis ) 
the number of ren thou- 
ſand, 


aprain of ten thouſand. 
Myrmidong (my1midnes) 
certain people of Theſſaly , 
that accompanied Achilles go- 
ing to Troy. 
Mrꝛopoliſt (myropola) a 
ſeller of ſwet Oyls, Ointments 
or Perfumes, 
MWryrrhe (my7ha) a gum 
brought out of Arabia and 4ſ- 
ria, of colour between 
vhite and red; It is hot and 
dry in the ſecond degree, 
or ( as ſome write) in the 
third, and is often uſed in 
Phyſick , being of an open- 
ing, cleanſing, and diſſolving 
nature. 

Wyrrhine C myrrbinus) 

Mprrhean of myrrhe , 
made of myrrche, ſeaſoned 
with myrrhe, 

Myrtle ( myrtus ) a little 


leaves, and bearing berries, 
which are of a binding na- 
ture, good to ſtcp any iſſue 
of blood. 

It is a tender plant, nor 
able to endure cold, and was 
| wont to be worn by the Ro» 
man Captains, Garlandwiſe in 
triumph, when they had ob- 
rained any victory, without 
ſlavghrer of men. 

Myſlagogical ( nyſiag'gi- 
cus) thatinterprers myſteries, 
or ceremonies, that hath = 
© 


keeping and ſhewing 


Mpꝛiarck (nyriarches) a| 


ſteries, a chief Prelate. 


| preſſion 


——— 
——_— 


— — 


— — 
Church- Relicks to ſtrangers. 
Sr, Ken, Dig. in his Treatiſe df 
Bodies, 

W vitagogne (mn ſtareus) 
he that hath that office. 

Myfteriatck ( myfteriar- 
ches) the maſter of holy my» 


Mrilical (myfticus) ſecret, 
hidden, ſacred. 


Myſtical Theology, is nothing 


_— a 


elſe in general but certain 
Rules, by the practiſe where- 
of, a vertuous Chriſtian 
may attain to a nearer,a more 
familiar beyond all ex- 
ortable conver- 
lation with God, by arriving 
unto, not onely a beleef, but 
alſo an experimental know- 


ledge, and preception of his 
divine preſence, after an ex. 


pre flible manner in the ſoul, | 


Oc. Creſſy ſol. 437. 


Mrtbologte ( mythologia) | 


a declaration of fables, an ex- 


— 


pounding or moralizing up- 
| onatale. Hence 

MWythologtze, to expound 
or moralize a fable, or Poeti - 
cal Hiſtory. 


N 


Adir (Arab.) the point 

directly oppotite to the 
Zenith, vhich is juſt under our 
feer, as the Zenith over our 
heads. The ſame word 'is uſed 
in the Lat. Ital. and 
Min. 


tries of the Rivers and Foun: 


Span. | 
 Natayes,Nymphs or Fai- | 


— . 


———— 


tains. They have their names 


* 
4 
* 


flone ; others agcount a: Natf 
| ſtone to be one ſb is found 
fection, as if ir had been ar- 


moſt eſteemed. 


| deſſes of the Woods and 
Mountains, ſo called of N- 


| white Daffodil. 
| that Narciſſus , a fair Boy, be- 


Walks... 


+ a 


from ya, to flow or bubble, 
as the water doth from a foun · 
rain. 

Natant (Fr. nageant) a 
term of Heraldry, and fig» 


| nifies (wimming or float- 


ing- : 
Naif (Er.) lively, quick, 


natural, kindly, proper, no 
{| ways counterfeit. Jewellers 


uſe this word, when they 


| ſpeak of a Diamond that is 


perfect in all irs properties, 
as in the water, ſhape, clean- 
neſs, Oc. they ſay tis a Naif 


| 


growingnaturally in ſuch per» 


rifically cut, and therefore 


Napææ, Nympbs or God- 


ms, Which ſigniſies the top 
of a Hill or woody Val- 
ley- 

Napttle (naptha) a kind of 
marly or Chalky clay, where- 
unto if fire be put, it kindleth 
in ſuch wiſe, that if a little 
warer be caſt thereon , it 
burns more vehemently ; li- 
quid or ſoft birumen, t 
Narciſſus (Gr.) an hearb 
called white Laus tibi, or 
Poets feigu 


ing in love with himſelf, was 
turned into a Lilly. 
Narciſſine (narciſſinus) of 


or pertainining to a white 


Daffodil. 


Narcotique ( narcoticus ) 
2 


| Rome there were two ſorts of 


that makes a member ſcnce. 
leſs, Rupefactive, benumming. 
depriving of ſence. As Nar. 
cotic Medecines , which make 
che Patient ſtupefactive, or 
ſome of his members ſence- 
leſs. | 
Narration (narratio) a re- 
port of a thing, 2 diſcourſe, 
delaration, or relation. 
Narratibe (narratus)* de- 
clarative, repo ting, relating, 
expreſſing. It is alſo. .ofed 
ſubſtantively, as Narration. 
Naſccoznous ( from naſus, 
a noſe, and cornu a horn / that 
hath a horn on his noſe, or a 
horned, or horay noſe, Dr, 
Brown in his fo Errors , 
p- 166, ſpeaks of theſe four 
inds of Naſicornous InſeFs, or 
Beetles deſcribed by Muffetus. 
_ Natal (natdlis ) native, 
natural, of or belonging ro a 
nativity or birth. | 
| Nacalitious(natalitius) the 
ſame. | 
Natation(nata?70) a ſwim - 
ming. _ 1. 
Nated (natus) born, bred, 
brought forth, framed of na- 
ture. Felthb. 9 
Nathaniel (Hebr:) the 
gift of God. 
Naturaliſt (Fr.) a natu- 
ral Philoſopher, one skilled 
in the Reaſon, and cauſes of 
natural things, 
Naturalize ( Fr, naturali- 
er) to make à natural Sub- 
ject; to admit into the num. 
ber of natural Subjects. At 
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Citizens; ſome Cives nat! 


Qitizens 


K 
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Citizens by birth; others Ci- | 
vitate donati, Citizens by do- 

nation or gift, who becauſe 

they were added unto and 

regiſtred with the firſt ſort of 
Citizens, were thence called 

Adſcriptitii Cives. 

Naval (navalis) of or be- 

longing to ſhips, or a Navy of 
ſhips. The Naval Crown was 
given to him, who firſt entred 
rhe enemies ſhip ina Battle at 


ea. 

Naucifle ( nauci facio) to 
ſer nought by, to diſ- eſteem. 
Nabe (Span.) that part 
of a Cart or ſpinning Wheel, 
wherein the Spokes are fer, 
and in which the Axletree 
runs. 

Naufrage ( naufragium ) 
wrack on the Sea, loſs, detri- 
ment, ſhipwrack. 

Navicular ( navicularis ) 
pertaining to ſhips. . 
. Navigable 4 navigabilis ) 
where ſhips may paſs, fail- 
able, that will bear a 
ſhip. 

Navigerous ( naviger ) 
that will bear a Veſſel or 

Navigato? (Lat.) a Say- 
ler. Wie uſe to ſay, Sir Fran- 
ei Drake was the firſt that 
failed round about the world, 
which may be true in a miti- 
gated ſence ; (viz.) that he 
was the firſt Captain or per- 
ſon of note that atchieved 
this enterprize ( Magelanus 
periſhing in the midſt of it) 
and therefore is reported to 
have given ſor his Deviſe, 


{ 


1 — 


1 


{from the Vine Tree, or might 
| make a man drunk. They 


Globe with this Motto, Tu pri. 


mus circumdedifti me, This 
Navigation was begun Ann. 
1577. and in two years and 
a half with great viciſſnude of 
fortune, finiſhed. Heil. 

Naviite ( navitss ) dili- 
gence, ſtirring, quickneſs. 

Naumachie ( naumachia ) 
a war, or battle at Sea; alſo 
the place where ſuch battle is 


_ 

auſeate (nauſeo) to have 
an appetite to yomit; alſo to 
loath or abhor , 


Nauſeoug 5 loathiom, a- 
gainſt the ſtomack, that makes 
one ready to caft. 

Nantical? ( nauticus) be- 
Nautick F longing to ſhips 
or Marriners. | 
Nazal(Fr. )the noſe-peece 


of that covers the noſe. 


Nazarite (Hebr.) ſignifies 


The Jews ſo called thoſe that 
had vowed themſelves for 
ſome time to God: And 
theſe Nazarites, while their 
vow laſted, were to. abſtain 
from Wine and Grapes ei- 
ther green or dry, and gene- 
rally, from what ever came 


alſo cut nor their hair, but 
ſuffered it ſtill ro grow, and 
obſerved divers other cere- 
monies The date of their 
vow being expired, they pre- 
ſented themſelves to the 
Prieſt, who offered a Sacti. 


Hauſeattbe ( nauſeoſus ) 


of a Helmet; the part there» 


—_— 


a man ſeparated or divided. 
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fice for them, and then was 
the Naxarites hair cut, and 
| burar with the Sacrifice; af- 
ter which, it was lawful for 
them to drink wine as before. 
See Numb. 6, 2. 21. The Diſ- 
ciples were firſt called Naza- 
rites ( as the Mahumetans 
| till call chem) from Jeſus of 
Nazareth, as now Chriſtians 
| from Chriff; which name 

was firſt given them at An- 
I tioch by Evodus , Parriark 
. | chereof-, who immediately 
ſucceeded St. Peter, FJoannes 
| Anticchanes. 

| Neades, beaſts in Samos, 
- | whoſe bones are ſo big, they 
are kept for a marvel, and 
their voyce fo ſtrong , it 
ſhakes the earth. Rider. 

Neap+Tides, In the Wa- 
termens Dialect are, the eb- 
bing or ſmal Tydes. Sce 
Spring-Tides. 

Nebulon (nebu/o) a Knave, 
Raſcal, Villain, Scoundrel, one 
of no eſtimation. 
Nebuloſoug ( nebuloſus ) 
cloudy, miſty , foggy 3 full 
of clonds. 

Necromancy ( necroman- 
| tia) a divination practized 
by conjuration and calling 
up Devils or dead mens 
ghoſts; which we read practi- 
zed by King Saul (1 Reg. 
cap. 28.) when he required a 
| Sorcereſs to call the ſpirir of 
Samuel to him. 

Necromancer ( necroman- 
tes ) he that practiſes that 
wicked Art, a Maſter of the 


| 


{ Black Art, one that ſeeks to | 


ſcribe him thus, He made 
himſelf hungry, ind then 
lodged among the Gravet, 


him in a dream, and make 
known unto him that which 
he asked. ce. Othets there 
were that clad themſelves 
with cloaths for that purpoſe, 
and ſpeak certain words, bur- 
ned Incenſe, and ſlept by 
themſel ves, that ſuch a dead 
perſon might come and talk 
with them in a dream, The 
difference between Necroman- 
cers and Witches K. James (in 
his demonologie) hath taught 
in a word; the one ¶ in a ſort) 
command, the other obey the 
Devil. 

Hecromantick ( necroman- 
ticus) pertaining to Necro- 
manay. 

Nectar (Gr.) a pleaſant 
liquor or drink, that was ſeiꝑ - 
ned to be the drink of the 
Gods. 

Nectarine c neFareus ) 
Nectarcan 5 immortal, di- 
vine, pleaſant, like Neckar. 
Necpomancie, the ſame 
with Necromancy. 


rible, hainous, miſchevious, 
not to be ſpoken or na- 
med. 


ſed, unworthy to live,wicked, 
 dereſtable, | | 
Negative (negativus) that 
lenies or gain-ſayeth. Two 
Negatives make an Affirma- 


Nefandous(nefandus) hor» 


Nefarious (nefarius) cut- 


the dead. The Hebrews de- 


that the dead might come to 
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tive; As he did not give 
| nothing, 


] 


any 


— 
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nothing ; for, he gave ſome-| 
thing. 

Negative pzegnant, in our 
Common Law, implies alſo 
an Affirmarive. As if a man, 
being impleaded to have done 
a thing upon ſuch a day, or in 
ſuch a place, denies he did it, 
Modo (x forma declarata, which 
implies nevertheleſs, That in 
ſome ſort he did it. 
Negatozy ( negatorivs ) of 
or belonging to denial, infi- 
ciatory, Negative, 
Negotiation ( negotzatio ) 
buying and ſelling, traffick, 
merchandizing, managing of 
buſineſs. 

Negotious (negotioſus) full 
of buſineſs , ever in action, 
much employed. 

MNeg80 (Italian and Spa- 
| niſh) a Neger or Biackmoor, 


whon the Dutch call a 
© wart. 

Meik or Nief (from the 
French naif, 1. natu alis) ſigni- 
fies in our Comm:n Law a 
Bond-wolnan, An. 1 Eaw. 6. 
cap. 3. The reaſon is, becauic 
Women beeome bound rather 
Natvitate, then by any other 
means, See Naif. 

Nemzan Games (nemea) 
ſo called frm Nemæa, a Town 
in Greece, where Hercules ſlew 
che Lions, and in honor of 
chis memorable exploir, were 
inſtituted thele Nemæan games, 
which continued famous” in 
Greece for maay ages. The 
exerciſes were, running with 
ſwift Horſes, Whorlebats run- 
ing on foot, quoiting, dart- 


8 


— 


ing, wreſtling, ſhooting. Sirl 


Walter Raleigh. 

Nemeſs, the Goddeſs of 
Revenge, called alſo Adra- 
ſtia. 

Nemoꝛal (nemoralis) per- 
taining to a Wood or Grove, 
incloſed or beſet about with 
Woods. : 

Nemozibagant (nemoriva- 
2s) wandring in the Wood, 

Nemozonsg (nemoroſus) full 
of Woods, Groves or Trees, 
ſhadowed and dark with 
Trees. | 


newly married, a Bridegroom. 


Neogamiſt (neogonus) one 


Ncophite ( neiphitus) any 
thing lately planted or ſet; 


profe ſſion, a man lately con- 
verted to the Faith. The Neo. 
phite or new Convert (ſays 
Mr. Gregory, p. 1 11.) received a 
Taper lighred , and delivered 
by the Myſtagogus ; which, for 
the ſpace of ſeven days after, 
he was to hold in his hand at 
Divine Scrvice, fitting in the 
Baptiſtery. 
| Neopolitan diſcaſe. Sce 
| Mor bus Gallicus 
Neoterical (neotericus) that 

is of late time, newly. 

Nepentte (Gr. Nepenthes) 
1 kinde of Herb, wl.ich, being 
pur into Wine, drives away 
ſadneſs: Some take it for 
| Sughſs. Pliny, I. 2. c. 21. 

Nephzitick ( nepbriticus ) 
at is troubled with a pain in 
h. R-ins of the back. 

52cpotarion ( nep ratio) a 
waſtia g or riotouſueſs. 
D 4 
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one newly entred into any 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Mept ine 


—— 


| ut ft his Mother Agrippi- 
Olle i 


{The Pure Lucane, c. Hence 
| Tyrants are called Neroes. 


| 


1 


' 
! 


| 


ſ 


| ſuineſs Cf Sineus. 
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NE 


| = Neptune (Veptunus) the 


t 


God «wr rhe Sca, ſon to Saturn 
and ps. Hence 
Meptunian (Veptunius) be- 
longing to that Sca-Sod, or 
to che Seca. 
Nequient (nequiens) nor 
being able, diſable. 

$2eread (Nereides) a Mare- 
maid, or Fiſh, like a beautiful 
Woman don to the Girdle, 


— — 


Male of theſe are called Tri- 
tons. 

J2creid:g are alſo taken 
for Nymphs, or Fairies of the 
Water, aud comes from the 
Hebrew Nahar, i. 2 Flosd or 2 
8 
' F2creus, a God of the 

5 C2. 

Nero Demſtiug, an Em- 
ctor of Rome, infamous for 
nis cruelty and tyranny; he 


nas Breihren, and his Wife 
his Matter Seneca, and 


— — 


Zerbe (rervs) a Sinew, 
cent, 1orce, power, ſtont- 
melo, and conſtancy of minde. 

Zerbe is that by which 
he Brain addes Scnce and 
l orion to the Body. 

Me'vy (nerreſus) having 
2rear or many Sinews, ſtrong- 
iy made in Body, pithy. 

Nerd iſity (ner voſitus) the 
having of Sinews or ſtrength, 


Neſcience (neſcientia) 1, - 
norancc, want of knowledge. 
Mont. 


andi the reſt like a Fiſh: The 


— — 


LI 


ed to us, 
kindes; for in Itah the great- 
eſt perſons -give tothe mean- 


Neſcioug (neſcius) that 
k noweth not, ignorant of. 
Neſtoz, a man of great 
wiſdom and eloquence, that 
lived almoſt thter hundred 


verbially, when we uſe Neſtor 
for a man of great age: 

Neſortans (ſo called from 
Neſtorizs, by birth a German, 


other enormities) that in 
Chriſt were two Perſons, as 
well as two Natures, (9c. 
This Hereſie was condemned 
by the General Council at,E- 
pheſus, And Neſtorins his 
| _ rotted in his mouth, 
for having been the Author of 
ſuch Blaſphemy- He lived in 
the days of Theodoſus, and 
was by him made Biſhop of 
Co flantinople. Sands. 
Nevoltty (nev0ſtas) ſpeck- 
dneis, fulneſs of moles or 
freckles. 

Neutral (ncut/als) neuter, 
helonęing to neither. 
Neutralitp, rhe nor ſiding 
with eicher part. indifſerency. 
Newprars Gift, or a gilt 
gi ven the firii day ot the new 
year ; The uſage came fiſt 
from the ancient Romans: For 
the Knights uſed every year, 
an the fuſt day of Januzry, to 
offer Newyears Gifts in the 
Capitol ro Aupuſizs Caſar, 
chough he were then abſent 
Which cuſtom hath deſcend- 
aibeir in ſundry 


ycars. Hence we take it pro- 


their firſt Founder) a ſott of | 
Hereticks, that hold (among 
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eſt ; and in England the mean- 
eſt ro the greatelt. 

Nexible ( nexibils) that 
may be knit or tied, 

Nexil:ty (nexilitss) faſt- 
neſs, pithineſs, compactneſs oi 
ſpeech. 

Netas Pawk (Fr. Niais) a 
Neſtling, or yung Hawk, late- 
ly taken out of the Neſt; ot 
any Hawk that was taken cur 


for her ſelf. 
| MNicean, perraining to 
Nice, a City in Bithinia, here 


the firſt General Counril was 


held, Anno 314. to which, 
there aſſembled three hundr: d 
| and eighteen Biſhops, to beat 
' down the Arrian H:refie. 

Nicrs or Niches (from 
che Italian Nichi) the hollow 
places in a wall, wherein Stat- 
-uts or Images ate ſet. Sir 
7. W. 

Niccte (Ft.) ſI th, idle- 
are, flackneſs, {impliciry ; 
| tence our word nicetr, which 
| we commonly uſe for coyneſs, 
| dainrine(s, cu igſity. 


from Nicholas the Proſcly te of 
Antioch, one of the (. ven Dea · 
ons, which were inftirured 
wich Saint Stephen by the A- 
poſtles) a ſort of Here icks 
that held it lawful to have 
their wives common, c. St. 
John makes mention of them 
in his Apocalipſe, where (ſpeak- 
ing of the Church of Perga- 
mus) he ſaith. Thou haſt them 
that bold the dictrine of the & i- 
cho aitans, 1 part Ir. 

{ 


— 


of the Neſt, before ſhe prcyed 


— — 


| 


Nicholajtaiis (o called 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


} 
1 
1 


| 
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ward, 
Word was of great force in 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Nicholas (Gr ) Conqueror 
of the people, 

Nicod:mites, a ſort of late 
Retormiſts in Switzer/and, fo 
cill:d,beceuſe they make pro- | 
feſſion of their Faith in pri- 
vate, aS Nicodemus did to 
Cit tft, M. Pol. p. 5728. 

Nicotian (Fr. Nicotiane, 
Spa. Nicociana) Tobacco, ſo 
called from hn Nicot, who 
nieſt ſent that weed into France 
rem. Portugal, where he was 
amhaſlzdor Leiger for the 
French King, about the year 
1569. About which time, 
and at which place he made 
chat great French and Latin, 
(called Nicots) Dictionary. 

Nictation ( ni&atio ) 2 
winking cr twinkling with 
the CycsS, 

Jidgeries (Fr. Nigeries,) | 
Fopperies, Fooleries, irifles, 
Frivolous bahles, | 

Nivifice ( nidificium ) 
Nelt, tuch as Birds make. 

Nidifie (nidificio) «ro build 
or make a Neſt. 

Niding, an old Engliſh 
word, and ſigniſies an abject, 
haſe minded, fall-hearred co 
In former time this 


* 


England: For when there wes 
a dangerous Rebellion again: 
King ham Rufus, &c. alter 
he had but proclaimes, that | 
his Subje&s ſhuuld repair ro 
his Camp, upon no other pe 
nalry, but that whoever re- 
fuſcd to come, ſhould be re- 


puted a Siding 3 they 


{ [warmed to him immediately 


from 


—— = 
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com all ſides in ſuch numbers, 

as he had in few days a great 
Araw, aad the Rebels wee (vo 
ceriificd therewith, that they 
for hwith vielded. Cam. 

£21002 (Lit ; the ſavor o 
any thing burned er roſted; 
ſometimes hrightncſs- 

Mid lation (nid. latio) 4 
| building or making 2 Nei. 
Er. 

Night- Mare See Incubus 
Naigreſſe ( nigrefacio )) 
mak bla. K. 

N:thitiffe (nihilifacio) to ſer 
nottung by, co dilefteen, to 
make no account of. 
Migiomancp. S:e Necro 
many 

Nihil dicit, is a failing wt 

put in aufer to rhe Plea of 
me Plainiiff, by the day af 
{ figned;z upon Which failure, 
{ }ugment paſſerh againſt him, 
© 35 ſiyiag nothing, Why it 
* ulld not. Cow. 
Nil (selg. niet, 7. nibi!) 
a the lparb les or aſhes thai 
ce me al Brais, tried in the 
} tfurnac 

Hils 4 great River run 
ing throuph E1trpe and Egypt 
famous for che verive of ite 
water, which A pg, 
his Connery, makes it 
ieriy! tertile many years of 
This River is in lengch 
almaſt three thauſind miles. 


| 


ar Iman = 
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thai tins tems Cf ſh es. 

Aimbot ( Fr.) x Dwarf, 
Danfinrar, or little Skipiack 
nietie 1 too 
gra. 3b 


* 
* 
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£ imbifcrouws3 ( nimbifer ) 


14. 


NO 


Nimious (nimius) roo 
much. «xc. ſive, over-great, 
lupe fl:11u5. 

Nin3td or Ninguid (nine 
guides, Where much Snow is. 

Nt pꝛius iz a Wric Judi- 
a, which) lies in caſe where 
he Enqusſt is panelled and 
— before the Juſtices 
of the Bank , the one party 
the crher making Petition, 
th have this Wr. t for the eaſe 
„f the Country, Cyc. It is cal- 


—— —— —— — —— 


led i prizes, of theſe words 
| coaraliuc: in he ſame Nift die 
| Lune apad talem locum pris 
; venerint. c. Sce Aſſixe. 
| Nitid (artidus) Clean, neat, 
gar, cin, fair, bright. 
0 Nitidity nitiditss) Clean» 
nets, brightneſs, trimneſs , 
TC 

Hitoꝛ (Lar.) the ſame. 

jJ%itre (nitrum) a Salt re- 
ſ ning ſabltince, of colour 
lh, Fiddy or white, and 
Wl of holes like a Spunge; 
divers late Writers ignorantly 
miit-ke ir far Salt Petet. 
Piauittous (nirroſios ) having 
the ſaves of Nitre, having 
ſtuff in it, whereof Nitre is 
mach, foll of Nitte. 

N pal ſnivals) 1 

$2 iveou3 ſ(nivew) Per 
raiumg to Snow, white or 
cold hk So., ſnowy. 

Nixus, the God of Child- 
haf ing. 

Mohleſs (Fr.) Nobility, 
Gentrv, Generouſneſs. 

Nodilttate (vobilito) bs | 
make Nable, to promote to 


| Dignity, A | 
vs *CONg 
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Mocent (nens) cid! has, | 


done a rreipals or injury 5 cha 


hurteth or endamageth ; 2 


perſon guilty, or that hath 
offended. 

Noecive (vocivι.) that doch 
hitm, uctful, ny+ us. 

N otiferous (nocki fer) chat 
betokens or brings night, the 
ever ing Star. 

Noctivagant { noctivagus) 
that wandtetn by night. 

Nocturnal (noclur- u,) be 
Inging tothe night, nightly, 
or in the night ome, 

N octurncs (noc furni) a part 
of rhe Otfiie, or cer-ain 


Palms and Prayers ſo called. 


4 
| 
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| 


hecauſe they are uſed Noclarny | 


tempore. in the night. 

Nocameiit ( nocumentum ) 
hurt or damage. 

Nocuous ( nxcuws ) thac 
dorh harm, har: fol. 

Nodoſity (node ſitas) kn t 
tincis knahhineſs. 

Nodous (ncd-ſus) kn tty, 
fuil of knot:, knurs, joynts 
or difficulties; curious of 
ſerurulous. 

Noli. me- tangere, i. Do 
not touch me. An Herb ſo 


| 


| 


calied, be cauſe its Seed being 


ripe, ſpurts away ſo ſoon as ii 
is couched : Allo a diſeaſe \ 
called, being a pecce of fleſh 
growing in the Noftrils, in 
luch ſort, as it often ſtops the 
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Wind, and the more it is 


touched, the werſe it grows, 
Nenark C Nemarcha ) H. 
that ha h the preheminence in 
the n iniſitation of Laws, as a 
M jor, or other like Officer, 
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32omarchite ( nmarchia) 3 4 


\ (U;1laacti bn or Majaralty, 8 


Liw, a County or Shire, 4 
Territory abour tome City. 


J2cmbecil (from the Pr. 


| Nombr11, i. a Nave») in Fleraul- 


— — — — 


dry it fignifies the lower part 


vided by the brezdth tots 
three even parts. The Feſſe he- 
g he middle, and the Honer 
Point, the uppermoſt part. 
iu iim. f 

Mementlatoz (La. uſe 
nominis calat ir) he chit Knows 
the namics gf things, and calls 
chen therchy;za con mon Crier 
na Courr of 'nſtice; a Bedei 
ke Cher, ta whom it be- 
engs to knew by bearr, the 
aumcs, cfhces, and crafts of al! 
he Citizen, theichy to in- 
ſiruct ich, as among the Ro- 
mans did itand and labor fer 
any «flice, that they might 
peak o them more gently, 
lbemaſius 


of a Scutchecn , which is di- 
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Nomenc ature (aomenclatu- 


a) the numbing of names gi 
Sui names of iundry thiuss; 
the office of the Nommencidtors 
Nominal (nominal is) oft cr 
dell nging 10 a Name. 
94 ot 4 {7 _ 
Nom:malia. A Feaſt om. 1 
the Romans : To Feniles they 


give the name on the cyiiet 


day, to Miles on the ginerh, 
Which they called Des luſiri- 
, as it Scte he clcauſing 
J, On Which the y tolemni-— 
ſed this Feal'; nd (a, Tertullian 
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ted) ea af ri ben erg 


Pathar, that is (as l conceir 
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NO 


N | 


is uſed 
power 


tue of 
wiſe, h 


dinary. 


Law. 


non ta 
nority 
of a ma 


riage. 


born 3 
Third! 
and ſo 


pri ves 


N 


— — — —  - . — - 


No 


Nomination ( nominatio) 
a niming or appoinring ; It 


Lawyers and Canoniſts for a 


both by the Common 


that a man , by ver- 
a Mannor or other- 
ach ro appoint a Clerk | 


to a Patron of a Benefic:, by | 
him to be preſented to the Or- 


New Terms of the 


Nomogra her (v 
20.) a writer of the Law; a 
Legiſlator. 

Nomotheſt2 Gt.) the 
making, publiſhing, or prom 
claiming a Law. 


Jonage (Fr. non aage, i. 
5) not yet of age, mi- 


that is all the time 
nage unper One and 


twenty years in ſome caſes, 
and fonrtieen in ſome, as mar- 


See Brock. Tit. Age. 


Non compos mentis. i. not 
in his tight wits, is of four 
forts; 1. He chat is an /deot | 


Ne xt he that by acci- 


dent wholly loſeth his wits. 


y, a Lunatick, that has 


ſometime his underſtanding 5 


metimes no-; Laſtly. 


he that by his own act de- 


himſelf of his riglit 


mind for a time, as a Drunk- 
ard Vide Coke lib. 4 fo. 124. b: | 


Nas Decima and Morta 


the three fatal Ladies, whom 
the Greeks call Clotho, 
1 fis anal 


Lache- 


Atropas. . 
pea 18 


111guet- i. It 2 


not, it is not clear, ir likes 


not. 


| che Jury ſigaifying, that the 


Alo a verdi given ty 


| 


matter was to be deferred to 
another day of trial; Igno- 
ramus wich us, of a Reprie, 
it was wont to be put down 
in a Scrowle or Tablet by 
theſe letters (V. L.) like as 
| guilty, or condemnatio by (C) | 
quitting by A. i, abſolutus. 

Carol. Sigon. de Judiciis. 

Non-refidencp , unlawful 
abſence from the place of his 
charge, moſt commonly ſpo- 
ken of Miniſters and their 
Cures. 

Non ſuit, is 2 Renuncia- 
tion of the Suit by the Plain- 
tiff or Defendant, when the 
matter is ſo far proceeded in, 
as te Jury is ready ar the 
Bar to deliver their Verdict. 
An. 2 H 4. ca. )., See the new 
book of Entries, verbo, nonſuit. 
The Civilians term it Lztis re- 
nu-ciationems 

Jones ( none } in March, 


| May, July and Oftober, are the 
{fix daies next following the 
firſt day, or the Calends; In 
other moneths they are the 
four daies next aſter the firſt ; 
But the laſt of theſe days is 
properly called Nones, and 
he other reckoned back- 
ward, according to the num 
ber diſtant from the Nones, as 
the third , feurch, or fifth 
Nones. Hoptcns Concordance , 
.70. 

Nene of the dap, is the 
third quarcer of the day be- 
gining at Noon and laſting till 
the Sun be gen half way te- 
wards ſetting. 

9 {* 0. obGante (Lat) not- 
with- 


—— — 
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withſtanding, nevercheleſs, 24 d aught of contracts, obliga 


word much uſed in our Sta- tions or other inſtruments; 
tures, Patents, and other | theſe notes he may deliver t. 
writings, &c. che pa ties that gave him in- 
Hon plus (Lat.) nn more; ſtructious, it they defiie no 
2 term often uſed, whea a more; but is they do, he f 
man can ſay no moe, nor mutt deliver them to a Tabel- | 
anſwer an objeRion ; then he | lion, who draws them ar large, 
is ſaid robe at a Nonplus. 2 them in parchment, 
Nonupla, a quick time in Oc. and keeps a Regiſter of 
Mufick peculiar to Gigs and them, but this is nor generally 


ſuch like ; having ninc obſerved; forin many Towns 
Crotchers berween Bar and of France the Notaries are al- 


Bar. ſo Tabellions, Cot. 

Nozmal ( normalis) right. | Notification ( norificatio ) 
by rule, made by the ſquare information, ſignification, ad 
or Rule. vertiſement. 

No:rci ware, corruprly (© Notio. ( natio) knowledge, 


called in ſome part ct Eng ; underftanding 3 acquain- 
land for Lorimers, See Lorts tance. 
mer. { Nodatiars, a for of He. 
Noꝛrep or Noꝛrop, King TECH > Wherecf Ore Ni ov 
at Arms. See Harold. was hiſt Author about the 
Noſtoch ( ſays Dr Charlton year 215, lie condemagd ſæe 
in his Paradixes p. 100) is the | cond Matriages, and held that 
noRurnal pollution of ſom | | fuch as had oc? faln or were 
plethorical and wanton ftar, | in Apoſtacy gughe no mure to ö 
or rather excrement blown be receiv: d into the Church, 
from the noſtrils f ſim cheu although they were repent a5 j 


— ——_ ET 


the Philoſophy of the clouted Nobels of the Civil Law | 
ſhoo affirms to bee the ruins are in number 168. into 
ofa ſtar fallen, Some there which the 61 Colations of i'r; 
are ( ſaich Dornæus) who by Authenticks (which were ſet 
Noſtoch intend Wx, bur by] | our after the "odex by Jui. 
the favor of a metaph:.r. nian, then Enperne, and 
| Notarte (notarias) a Scribe | brought into the body ol che 
or Scrivene r, that onely take: Civil Law ) were cividen | 
notes, or makes a ſhort They were called Noveies 


- D da 5 LE (ays 
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matick Planer, falling upon | |the etorey 5c. ThisRerefic was | 
ſpacious fields, plains and | c 1d med by a Council ar 
ſheep paſtures, of an obſcure | | Rome, Ste Catharians, 
red or brown tawny, in con $2 obatoz (Lat.) he that! 
ſiſtence like a gelly, and io | makes a thing new, arcacw- 
tremhling if touched ; Which] | er 

| 


— _ 


— 


Nu 


| ( ſays cujatius) quod noviſſime 
promulgat & ſint poſt Cod. 
Nobenarp (novenarius) of 
nine. that conſiſts of nine- 
| Novendial ( novendialis) 
| of nine days ſpace or conti- 
| nuance. 

Nobenntal (novennis) of 
nine veal s. 

N obz tabulæ (Lat) was an 
eaſem nt propoſed in favour 
of debtors at Rome, whereby 
the old debt books and obli. 
pations were cancelled; o. 
the nomina caſhed our; A- 
mong the Athenians thi» 
practiſe was called Sijahia. i. 
an eaſing of burthen or Chre- 
copia, a cutring off, or ſtriking 
our of debts. Livie. 

Novercal (novercalis) of or 
pertaining to a Step-mother, 
or mother in Law. 

Novice (from the Lat no- 
vun) a young Monk or Nun; 
one that's hut newly entred 
into the Order; alſo a young - 
ling or beginner in any pro- 
feſſion. 

Nobity (novitas) newneſs, 
ſtrangeneſs, novelty. 

Nowed, a rerm in Heral- 
dry (from the Fr. Nove) tyed 
in a knot cr knotted. 

Nortous (noxius Y hurtful, 
noyſo m, offenſive 

Nubiferous (nubi fer) hat 


brings or carries clouds, clou 


dy. 

Nubiloug Cnubiloſus) fol! 
of clouds, cloudy, ftormy, 
rempeſtnous. 

{ Nubivagant (nubivagus) 
1 through or among 
clouds. 


— 
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1 Nuceous (nucens) of or 
pertaining to a Nut. 


ing bare. 

| Nude(nudus) bare, naked, 
uncovered, void, empty, de- 

|Girvee 3 poor. 


Nuditp ( nudits ) bare- 


neſs, nakedneſs, want of any 
thing, poverty. 
Nugal ( nagatorius ) 


no force. 
Nugatoz (Lat.) a ttif- 
er. 

Nugation (nugatio) a triſ⸗ 
ling. Bac. 

Nuiſance. See Nuſance. 

Nu . liſidian (from nulla fi- 
des) one of no faith, Re- 
ligion or honeſty ; a See- 
ker. 

Nullity ( nulitas ) no- 
thing, annihilation, the being 
_ Of nothing, or of no ct- 
e. 


ſignificant character. 

Numetal ( numeralis ) 
of or belonging ro num- 
ber. 

Numerical, belonging to 
number; Alſo a term in Lo- 
pick ; as when we ſay a nu- 
merical difference, that is to 
the laſt difference, by 
which one individual thing, 


is diſtinguiſhed from ano- 
ther. 

Numeriſt ( numerarius ) 
he thac numbreth; an Of- 
ficer in the latter Emperors 
time belonging to the Oſe 
tice of Preſedlus preterio 3 


— 
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Nudation (nudatio) a mak- 


Nugatozy { urifling,vain,of | 


Nullo, a Cypher, or non- 


=O 


' 


| 


| 


| 


/ 
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th 


' 


| 


— 


and addicted ro an eſpecial 


' ginally an Agypriian word, 


N U 


N Y 


A kind of Regiſter, Notary or 
Auditor. 

Nuncupate (nuncupo) to 
name, to call by ſome name; 
alſo ro pronounce, tell by 
name or rehearſe, 

Nuncupative { nuncupati- 
vis) called, named, pronoun- 
ced, expre ſly declared by 
word of mouth. 

A Will Nuncapative, is when 
the Teſtator makes his will 
by word of mouth (not by 
writing ) before (ſufficient 
witneſſes. 

Nundinal 7 ( nundinari- 

Nundinarie g us) pertain- 
ing to Fairs or Markets. 

Nundination 
Ho ) a trafficking in Fairs or 
Markets buying and ſelling. 

Nun ( nonna q non nupra 
Teur. Nunn. Beig. Nonne) 
is a holy or conſectated Vii 
gin, or a woman that hy vow 
has bound her ſelf to a ſingle 
and chaſte life, in ſome place 
and company of other wo- 
men, ſeparated from the world. 


lervice of God. by prayer, faſt- 
ing and ſuch like holy exetci- 
les. Cow, 

Sr. Hierom makes (nonna) ori. 


as Hoſpintan records of bim, in 
his book de origine & progreſſu 
mon-chatys, $3: Of theſe 
there are ſeveral Orders; 
Scholaſlica (the diſter of 
St. BenediF ) was the firſt 
that collected them into 


( nundina-, 


| 


companies and preſcribed 
them orders: Hcil. 


— 


Nuntio C lral and Span. 
from the Lat. Nuncins) a Le- 
eace or Ambaſſador from the 
Pope, 

Nuptial Cn+ptialis) per- 
raining toa wedding, matri- 
age or Brid,], 

Nyuptial gifts were certain 
rokens, which the Hushband 
ſent his Miſtreſs beſore rhe 
betratbinę, 

Nupttaliſt ( from nuptiæ) 
a Bride or Wife; cra Bride- 
groom or Husband ; Allo 
one thar makes Marriages. 

Nuſance (Fr. nuſance) hurt. 
offeuce , annoyance , da- 
mage , Treſpaſs. In Law 
it is, where any man erects 
any wall, ſtops any wa- 
ter, or doth any thing up* 
on his own ground to the 
vnlawſul hurt or annoyance 
of his neighhors; he tbat is 
grieved may have thereof an 
Aſſe of Nuſance. 
Terms. 

Nutation Cnutatio) nod - 
ding. as one doth when he 
firs lceping. 

Nutriment ( nutri mentum) 


New 


nou iſhwent. | 


Nutritive T  nutritius |) 

Nutrittovg & pertaining 
'0 Du iſhuent. 

Nymph (Vymphæ. Brit. 
Nrmph ) a Bride or new 
married Wife. 

Hence thoſe Virgin God 


deſſes of the We cds, mour- 
rains and waters bad this 
0- | 
reades , Dryades. Himad'yades, 


name, as the Nabe 


Naiades , Nereides , e. 
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( from Nym- 


Nymphal 

Nymphons Fpha ) of or 
belonging to a Nymph or 
Bride; Nymph-.like. 

Nymphet (Fr.) a little 
Nymph. 


O 
96 abacero) to ſtop 


ones mouth, that he can- 


not tell out his tale. 


O bambulate (obambulo) to 
walk againſt another, or 4- 
bout, ro range or ſtra y over. 

Obduction(obucſio )a cover- 


ing or laying over. 


O bdurate (ob duratus hard- 
ned, alſo unrelenring. 

Obelile ( from obelus 
or obeliſcus) to make a long 
ſtroke in writing, to fignific 
ſomewhat to be put our; to 
raze our, Mr, White. 
Obelisk ( obeiiſcws ) a 


great ſquare ſtone broad 


beneath, and waxing ſmal- | 
ler towards the top. There 
were divers of theſe in 
Egypt conſecrated in honor 
of the Sun; whereof four 
were Principally erected by 
King Sochis, of wonderful 
height; Many Obeliskes were 
likewiſe at Rome in time of 
the Roman Emperors; The 
difference between an Obe- | 
licke and a Pyramid was this, 
the Obelisk was all of one 
entire ſtone or peece, and 


therefore of no ſuch height 


as the Pyramids, which were 
of divers ſtones; and again 
the Obelisk is four ſquare, 


— 


whereas the Pyramis may be 
of other figure. 

M@bequitate ( aobequito to 
ride abonr. 

Obefity Cobefitas ) farneſs, 
groſneſs. 

Dbjectats: (Lat.) he that 
reproacheth or lays co ones 
charge. 

bit (obitus ) the death, 
dying or decay of one; the 
ſerring or going down of the 
San, 

It is alſo (umetimes taken 
for an Elegy or Funeral 
Song. 

O bjuration ( 0bjuratio ) a 
binding by oath. 

O bjurgation (0bjurgatio Ja 
chiding , rebuking , repro- 
ripg or blaming. 

Dbjurgatozp(0bjargatorius) 
pertaining to chiding, check - 
ing or rebuking. 

Dblat (Fr!) a Souldier, 
who, grown impotent or 
maimed in Service , hath 
mainrenance or the bene- 
fic of a Monks place aflign- 
ed him in an Abbey ; Alſo 
che means or place of a 
Monk, or ſuch Souldier. 
Cot- 

DOblation(oblatio )an offer- 
ing; an aid or Subſidy mo- 
ney. oblatians are thus de- 
fined in the Cannon Law. 
Oblationes dicuntur quæcunque 
a piis fidelibuſque Chriſtians 
offeruntur Deo (F Eccleſia , 
fro? res ſoli , five mobiles 
fint. Nec refert an legentur 
Teſtamento , an aliter donen- 
tur. Cap.Clerici 13 * 
It e 
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See Duarenuus de Sacr. Ec- 
cleſ. Miniſter. ac Benef. cap.3. 
Oblatration (oblatratio) a 
barking or making exclama- 
tion againſt one. | 


recreation , delight, 
lure. | 
Obleſſon (oblæſſo) an hurr- 
ing or annoying. How. | 
Obligatozy ( obligatori- | 
w) which binderh or obli- 
2 it may alſo be _ 
ſubſtancively, tos an obliga- 
tions V— | : 

Oblimation ( 9blimano ) 4 
dawbing or covering over 
with mud or ſoft clay. 
Obliquation (9Vliquatio) a 
erooking or turning away or 
aſide. 

Oblique („ “iquus) crook. 
ed, awry, bowed, bended, 
travers. 

Dbliquity ( obliquitas ) 
crookednel', wrineſs. 

Obliterate ( oblitero ) ro 
ſcrape wut, to put out of te- 
memhbrancc, ro aboliſh. 

O lirion (obliuio )forgerſul. 
neſs. unmind{fulnels. 

O locuto2 (Lat.) an evill 
reporter, a backbiter, a de- 
tracter. 

Oblong, is a Geometri- 
cal teim tor a Quadrangu- 
lar figure, whoſe lentgh ex- 
ceeds its breadth, of which the 
moſt proper (diſtinguiſhed by 
their ſeveral term) are theſe 
ſix. 1. Seſquialter , which is 
when half the height is added 
to its length. 2. Seſquites- 
tra, when a third part is ad- 


pleas 


| 


— 
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O viectation ( oblect io) | fogle ſquate. 5. Superbitiens 


ded to its length. 3. Seſqui- 
quarta, when a ſourth part is 
added. 4. Diagonea, when 
the Oblong is increaſed to the 
length of the Diagonal of the 


terti as, ſo called ( quaſs ſuper 
bis terti as) becauſe the lengeb 
thereof. is increaſed by two 
thirds. 6. and laſtly, Dupla, 
which is a double ſquare. 
Enchyr. of fortife 

Obloquy ( obloquiam ) a 
ſpeaking againſt, an evil re- 

ore. 

Obmuteſcence ( from «b- 
muteſco) a holding ones peace, 
a being ſilent or tongue»tyed. | 
Br. 

Dbnection ( obneHtio ) a 
faſt knitting, as in mare 
| riage. 
| O bnoriety (obnoxretas Job» 

liableneſs to 


noxiouſneis; 
danger, puniſhment, or to 
the laſh, 
| B-vorieus (obnexius) that 
| hath deſerved to be puniſh- 
| ed, guilry, fauſty or condem- 
ned. 
Dbnuttlate (obnubilo) to 
make clouds, or dark with 
clouds, to make heavy and 
(ad in countenance. 
Obnunctate (obnuncio) to 
tell or ſhew ill tidings, or 
things unpleaſant, and un- 
luckv. 
Dbnunciation (obnuncia- 
tio) a forbidding a thing up- 
on forcknowledge, conjecture 
or likelihood of its ill ſac- 
ceſs. As the ancient Romans 
| were wont to diſſolve their 
Affe m | 
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ed. filthy, unclean, unchaſt, 


O B 
Aſſemblies (which diſſolution 
they called obnunciation) when 
ſot ver any evil token was ſeen 
or heard, either by the Magi - 
rare or Augur. Godwin. 

Obole ( obolus ) a Coyn, 
variable according to the 
Country, with us it is an half. 
penny: Junius takes it for a 
penny farthing of our money; 
others, ſor a ſinall Coyn worth 
ſeven pence, Alſo a half- 
penny weight, twelve grains 
among Apothecaries, and 
fourteen among Mintmen and 
Goldſmiths. Obolus terr 2, five 
foor in breadth, and ren in 
length. 

Obꝛeption (obreptio) the 
creeping or ſtealing to a thing 
by ctafty means, the getting 
or obtaining it by diſſimulati- 
on or private couſenage. 

Obzogate ( obrogo) to 


tale, ro gainſay. To abrogate 
a Law, is to proclaim a contra- 
ry Law, for raking away the 
former, 

Obꝛumpent ( obrumpens ) 


| breaiing or burſting, 


Dbſcene C obſcenus ) all | 


thinys that are to be eſchew- 


diſhaneſt. 

Obſcenitp (obſcænitas) vil- 
lany in acts or words, ribal- 
dry, haugiaeſs, fiſchineſs. 
Oblecrate (obſecro) to he 
ſeech heartily, to pray, to de 
ſire for Gods ſake. 

O bſequious (ob ſequioſus) 
off cious, dutiful, ſerviceablc, 
obſervant, obedient. 


check or interrupt one in his | 


| 


OD —— 
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chrown, or forced to flight. 
The great Quintus Fabius re- 
ceived this Crown, for de- 
fending and delivering Rome 
from rhe fi ge of Hannibal. | 


O B 
Obſerbants or Obleivan⸗ 
ting, a branch of <= Order | 
of Gray*friers, commonly cal- 
led Franciſcans, inflicured by 
St. Francis of Aſſiſium, diſti net 
from the Minims or Bonhomes, 
inſtituted by St. Francs de 
Paula. Sce Friars: 

Oblelsion Cobſeſſio) a lay. 
ing of ſiege, a beleagu ing or 
compaſhng about: A man is 
ſaid to be obſeſt, when an evil 
ſpirit hants him, troubling 
him divers times, and ſee king | 
opportunity to enter into | 
him. 

Dbſibilate ( obſbilo) to 
make a whiſtling noiſe, as 
Trees ſtirred with winds. 

Oblldian ſtone (obſidianus) 


a Precic;us ſtone, mentioned 


TNTN— — A —— 


in Pliry. Gond. 


| 
Obſidional (o5{dional;s) of 


or pertaining to a ſiege. | 


The Obſidional Crown (Coro- 


na ohſidlionalis) was given ones | 


ly to bim that relieved a City 
cr Town beſieged: This 
Crown was made of Green 
Leaves, or of the Grals and 
Herbs of the ſame Field, where | 
che enemy had been over- 


9 


Emillius Scipio was crowned | 


thetewith in Afﬀrica, for hi- 
ving delivered the Conſul 


Manlizs with certain Bard. 
Calphurnits allo ohtai ed it in 


Sicily, wich others. 2 part. Tr. 


Oftimes. | 


[ 


Ob. 


* 
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Obſotcte (obſoletus) decay- | 


cd, old, grown out of uſe, 
worn as a Garment, when it 
is thredbate. 

Obſtetricate (obfletrico) ro 
do the office of a Midwife. 
Med Cath. 

Obſtetricious (from obj?e- 
triciam) pertaining to the Mi 
niſtery of Mid wives, or their 
tear. How. 

Obſtipate (obſtipo) to ſtop 
cbhinks. 

Obſtreperous (oh ſfreperus) 
that makes a nciſc, roars, or 
cryes our againſt. ; 

Obltrigillation (ob/trigzUa- 
tio) a reprehenfion, a refiſting 
or repugning- 

Obſtructton ( obſiruFto ) a 
ſhutt ing or ſtopping up, Aa 
damming up. 

Obſtupeſie (obſtape facio) to 


mar e abaſhed or aſtonied. 


Obtenebꝛate (abtenebro) to 
make cloudy or dark. 


Obteſt (obteſtor) humbly to 


be ſecch, to defire for G ds 
| ſake. 

Obbteſtation (obteſtatio) an 
huu. ble deſiring, A raking 
| God to witneſs for a thing, a 
| hearry beſeeching. 

| Obtficence (sbticentia ) fi 
| lence, hold ing ONES peace. 


Wbtorted (obtortus) wreathep 


ed wetted vor wienched. 

| DOdberc cation ( «brrettatio ) 
| det: atttion,orpravation, ba: k- 
| bretng. ſlandering. 
Obtrite (obrris) worn, 
| bh: Lien "rn under foot. 

| D bturation ( bturatio) 4 


opping or hurting up. 


ter ord a hof men or Cattle, 
' a k'l! no n+ flaving. | 


| | ting up fait, 4 ſtoppin” 


— — 
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Obtule (obtaſus) dull, dim, 
blunt, without ſpirit, 

Dbvention (obventio) a 
meeting with, a coming a- 
gainſt, hapning, or chancing 
unto. 

Obvert ( obverto ) to turn 
againſt, back, or abour. 

Obbiate ( obvio) to meet 
with one, alſo to reſiſt or with- 
ſtand Armies Decl. 

O bbious ( obvius ) that 
which meets with one, meet» 
ing in the way 3 gentle and 
-ahe. 

Dbumbzate (obumbro) to 
ſhadow over and over; alſo 
ro make dark, obſcure, or 
dim. 

Dbuncous (obuncus) very 
crooked, 

Dbundation ( obundatio) a 
flowing againſt 

Obvolate ( obvolo ) to flie 
Igainſt. 

Occident (occidens) the go- 
ing down of the Sun, the 
Veſt part of the World, And 
( adjectively ) declining, de- 
caying, falling, going down. 

Occidental (occidentalis) 
perrcaining to the Weſt, Weſt. 
ern, Weſterly. 

Occiduous ( occiduus) that 
gocth down, that will de- 


— — 


Cav. / 


Decipital (from occiput) be- | 
| lorg:ng to the Noddlæe, or 
hinter part of the head 


Occiſfon (occiſio) a fl ugh- 


Occluſton (»cc/z#:) a ſhur- 


Ocemnta,, 
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Deen'ar. See Ocular. 

Occulcation ( occulcatio) a 
treading on or ſpurning. 

Qccuit (occultus) hid, privy, 
thae is not known, very ſe- 
cret. 

Occult ition ( occultatio) a 
hiding, or keeping cloſe, a 
concealing. 

Occupatibe ( *ccupativns ) 
that is buſied, employcd, or 
poſſeſſed of, or that buſizth, 
An Occupative Field, is that 
which, being deſetted by it: 
proper owucr, or filler, 13 
pollefſed by another. 

Occurre (o:curro) ro meet 
with, co come in place, co 
be in the way, to offer ir 
ſclf. 

— (oceanicus) be- 
longing to the Ocean or Main 
Sea. ; 

Ochlocracy (Gr) a kinde 
of Government, wherein the 
mulricude or common rout 
bear rule. ; 

Octous (ocioſus) idle, care · 
leſs, refiful, at caſe, tna. 
hath little to do, unem- 

Ic ved. 

Octangular ( ofangu'us ) 
that hath eight corners, eight 
cornered. 

O ctabe (octavus) an cighth 
in Muſick, a proportion or 
the number of eight. 

Daves (oHave) an uſua) 
term in Courts of Juſtice , 
and in the Roman Calender. 


and ſignifies the eighth day, 


next afrer ſome principal 
Feaſts of the year, called a!ſo 


| 


— 


| 


the UVtas. D. Auguſt. Epiſt. 118. 
See Vt. 

Octenntal (o#ennals )) that 
is done every eight years. 

Octonarp (aFonarius) the 
ſame wich Octave. 

Dogon ( Gr. ) a figure 
conſiſting of eight Angles. 

De>olkick- Sce Ogdaftic, 

Ocular ( ocularius _) per- 
taining to the eyes or ſight. 

Oculate (ocularus) full of 
eyes ot holes, quick of fighr, 
circumſpect ; as 

Oculate Faith, that is, 
confirmed by the eye-ſighr, or 
ſuch a Faith as repreſents the 
thing believed, as it were to 
che eye; a ſeeing Faith. 

Dc.iiug Chꝛiſti Clo called 
becaule it conduces much to 
the cure of the infirmities of 
the eyes) an Herb called 
Wilde Clary. Gerard. 

Ode Coda) a Song, or 
Poem pronounced with ſing 
ing. 

Odelet ( Diminirive 
Ode) a ſmall or ſhort Ode. 

O dible (odibilis) odious, 
worrhy to be hated, 

O doz (Lat.) ſayor, ſent, 
ſmell. 

O doꝛaminous (from Odo- 
ramen, inis) imelling ſweet, 
fragrant, odoriferous, pertain- 
iag to oder. 

O doꝛifercus ( odorifer ) 
[weer in lavor, bringing Spices 
and \weer ſmelling things. 

Oeconomte (æconomia) the 
guiding and ordering ot 


of 


chings pereaining to houſhold; 


alſo au order in doing a thing. 


- Deco 
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5 'O economical (œconomicus) 


pertaining to the order or go- 
vernment of an houſe or fa- 
mily. 

Oeconomiſt, one that or- 
ders or rules a family. 


univerſal, general, pertain- 
ing o the whole world. 
Oedaſtine (edaftinus) that 
is cunning in the knowledge 
of weights and meaſures. 
Oedemato is ( from Oede- 
ma) full of, or ſubject to a 
flegmatick and painleſs rumor 
or ſwelling, which being 
preſſed down with the finger, 
retains the impreſſion there- 
of, and is called an Oedeme. 


Br. 

Denopolilt ( enop0la) a 
Taverner or Vintner. 

Offerrozp (offertorium) an 
offering, or place where offer. 
ings ate offered or kept; 

alſa 2 part of the Maſs ſo 
called. 

Official (officialis) of or 
belonging to offices or duties. 
It is a word di vet ſly us dʒſome 
apply ic to ſuch as have the 
ſway of Temporal Juſtice, o- 
thers ro the Miniſter or Appa- 
'ricor of a Magiſtrate or Judge. 
In the Cannon Law it is eſpe- 
cially taken for him, ro whom 


Occumenical (#camenzcus) | 


che charge of his Spiritual 
Juriſdiction : Ard in this' 
lence, one in every Dioceſs is 
| (Officialis Principals) whom 
the Statutes and Laws of this 
Nation call Chance'srs. Arno | 
32 Hen. 8. cap. 15. And 1 


any Biſhop generally commits 


| 


| 


the under Artiſans, 


| Oifters. Min. 


of gichering Olives, or the 


ſomerimes termed Commiſia- 
ries; the difference of the 
two powers, you may read in 
Lindwood, tit, De ſequeſt poſſeſs. 
cap. 1. Verbo, Officials. Bur 
this word Official in our Sta- 
rutes and Common Law, fig- 
nifies him whom the Arch- 
deacon ſubſtitutes in the 
executing his Juriſdiction. 
Cow. 

Dfficinatoz (Lat.) an Ar- 


»„ 


tificer or Craftſman. Vitravius 
(lib. 6. cap 11.) diſtinguiſhes | 
the Officinater from the Archi- 
te#; This deſigus the Idea of 
the whole work; that js but a 
ſecond ſuperintendent over all 


Officine (officizs)) a Shop 
or Work-houſfc, : 

O ffuſcate (offuſco) ro make 
black or dark, to ſhadow or 
make dim or duskiſh. 

Dadaſtick ( eędaſticbon) a 
Sentence or Epigram com- 
priſed in eight verſes, or a 
Stanza of cighr verſes. 
Ogive or Ogee (Fr. Au- 
give or Ogive) a wreath, cir- 
clet or round band in Archi- 
tecture. 

Oiſterloit, a weed ſo cal- 
led, as it were, laid among 


Oke, a meaſure among the 
Turks, neer the bigneſs of our 
quart. How, 

Dleaginous ( oleaginus) of 
an Olive-tiee, or of the colour 
of an Olive-tret. 
Dicitp (oleitas) the time 


lives when they are gather'd 


— 


; 


| 
| 


| 
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As Daphniss and Lauvence, from 


| 


\ 


to ſmell to. 


of Die:on; 1, called, for that 
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ro make oyl of; alſo oyli- 
neſs 

Oifacto?y (olfaclorium) a 
Poſic or Noſe-gay, any thing 


Oleron Laws, or Laws 


they were made by K. Richard 
the F irſt, when he was there. 
Cokes Inſt, pars &. pag 265, h 
This Oleron is an I{haad near 
Rochel, belonging to the 
French. 

Olidous C olidus ) which 
hath a iirong {avor, whether 
i: he god or bid; rank of 
(nei'. Br. 

Dligarchy (1b/-garchia) the 
ftarc t a Commonwealth, 
where a tew petions have all 
the 2uchority, 

Otlimpt ad. See Ohmpiad. 

Otl:.er, a name teiched 
frow tu pe ice hringing Olive, 


che rcrumshant Laure. Cain. 
Duvaſter. a will: Olive. 
trec; alio 'rkey er of the cg. 
lour of -n Olive, in which Jaft 
(cnce rhe Lord Bacon uics it, in 
his Vat. Hiſt 
Di;v:ferous (alwifer) which 
tear; 17 bring forth Olives. | 
O livitp (livitas) the time 
of githerigg Olives, or wa- 
king Oyl; ſee Oleih. | 
Dua Sp in.) 2 Pot to boil 
mea: in; 2934 by fizure is 
taken for the mea: it ſelf bail · 
ed iq it | 
Dlla podꝛida a Hoechpor 
of (CV al ingredients 3 M. 
hael, in one of his Ler-ets, 
Aaſcribes it thus. The Of pr | 


— 


- drida hath Intellectuals and 


Sences: Mutton, Beef, and Ba. 
con, are ro her as the ill, Vn 
derſtanding and Memory are to 
che Soul; Cabbage, Turnips, 
Artichocks, Potatoes, and Dates, 
are her five Sences, and Pepper 
he common Sence: She muſt 
have Marrow to keep life in 
her, and (ome Birds to make 
h-r lighr, aud by all means 
ſhe muſt be adorned with 
ſome chains of Sauſages, Cc 
This diſh hath CS. 2 
is much in r<queft with us, 
ind is commonly pronounced 
Olliaz the ſecond I in Span- 
eh being melted in the pro- 


' n2naciarion like an i. This 


diſh hath ſome Analogy 
with that the French call a 
Biſ jue 

Dlpmpt?d (olhmpi as, adis) 
the pace of five years, or of 


to a moneth , which was the 
Epoch of the Grecian:, and (» 
uſed from the time of cele- 
brating their O/ympick Games, 
' which was every fif h yezr 

; an1 rhe interval was called an 
Olymprad See more cf this ig 
Mr. Gregorie, De Aru & E. 
doch, cap 7. 

Dlympick Games (ohm- 
pia) Games inſtituteg hy Her- 
cu es in honor of Jupiter, they 
were celebrated every fiſth 
year in the Plains of Elis, a 
City of Peſopnneſus, and the 
BE verriſes were ive, Running, 
Wraſt/ing, Leaping, Quoiting, 
ang '"hyrle-bats. The reward 


eig1ty moneths. thirty days| 


| to thuſe that overcame in theſe 
fears 


O— 


—— 


| 


* 


fears of activity was nothing 


O M 


ON 


bur a Garland of Olive bran- 
ches, leſt coveteouſneſs, ra- 
ther then vertue , ſhould 
make them ſtrive for victory; 
They took name from the 
City Olympia, otherwiſe Piſa. 
Sir al. Ral. lib. 2. fol. 


490. 
| " Dlympias (Gr.) heaven- 


ly; a womans name, but ſome 
ale Olympha. 
Ombzage (Fr.) See Um- 
_ 
mega (Gr. outs i. O 

— U the laſt hack the 
Greek Alphabet 3 And by a 
metaphor taken for the laſt 
part or end of any thing. See 
Alpha. 

Omelet (Fr.) a Pancake 
of Eggs. Froile. 

Ominous ( omninoſus ) 
lucky or unlucky, that pore 
tends good or ill luck. 

Omneity (from omn#s) the 
all-being of a thing. Rel. 
Med 

Omnifarioug (om ni farius) 
ſundry, divers, all manner of 
WAYS» 

Omnilkerons (omnifer) that 
beareth or bringeth forth all 
things, or of all kinds. 

Omnigeneus (omnig enus) 

of every kind. 
Ommnimode (omnimodus) 
of all manners or faſhions, 
infinite in means, of every 
WAY. 

Omniparent (omniparens ) 
which bears or brings forth 
all things; Father or Mother 


| 


—— _—_—— 


of all things. 
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Omniregencie (from om- 


nis and rego ) the having the 
ſole rule or authoriry in ones 


hands. b 
C omnipo- 
tentia) almighrineſs. 

O ( onnipre- 
ſens) that is preſent every 
where. | 

Omniſcient ( omniſcius) 

Ommſcious 3 that knows 
All things. | 

Dmnitenent (omnitenens ) 
thar contains all things. 

Omnibagant ( omnia. 
gus) wandring every where, 
char runs upand down in all 
places. | 

Dmnivalent ( omnĩua- 
lens) that is able to do all 
things. 

Omnivolent (omni volus) 
that willech or deſiteth all 
things. 

Omni voꝛous (omni vo- 
rut) that devours and eats all 
kind of things. 


congruence, proportion, or 
agreeableneſs ; confeſſion. 
Onagre (onager) a wild 


Aſs ; alſo an Engine to fling | 


or ſhoot grear ſtones, 2s the 
Baliſta did arrows. 
Onerate (onero) to load, 
charge or burtben, to over- 
charge, to weary. ' 
| Dnomancie ( onomantia ) 
divination by names; alfo 
che skill of repeating many 
_ by the art of memory. | 
ot. a 
The Pythagoreans judged 
che even number of vowels in 


þ 


Omologie ( omologia ) 2 
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E e name 
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in it, being eaſily therein fa- 


ſtone of divers (9.0U-+,where. 
ia appears the fiery ſlliuiug of 
the Carbuncle, the purple co- 
lour of the Amethyſt, aud the 
greenels of the Emerald very 
ſtrangely 
Flin,lib,37.ca.6. 


dow of trees, Umbrage. Dr. 


 Charl. 
Dpaque ? (1p4.uw) ſh 
Dpacous 5 dowed, in the 


ſhade. dark, obicure, black. 


bor, induſt y, diligence, ſtu» 
dy, Cc. In Italy it ſignifies 
a Tragedy, Tragi- Comedy, 


Comedy or paſtoral, which 
!(being the ſtudied work of a 


OP 


O P 


names to fignifie imperſecti- 
ons in the left ſides of men, 
and the odd number, in the 
tight. 

Onomantical, pertaining 
un to, or skillul in that kind 
of Divination by names. 

Dnymaucy, divination by 
Oyl and wax. 

Dnpx (Gr.) a precious 
ſtone found in ene mountains | 
of Arabia of the colour of a 
mans nail. Some write, that 
it is congealed of a juyce 
dropping from a tice ealled 
Onycha , which is the cauſe ir 
ſmels ſweet being alt into 
the fice, as alſo that it is of. 
ten found with divers pictures 


ſhioned, before the ſtone be | 
throughly hardaed_ This 


ſtone is called by ſome the 
Chalcidanie. 


Opal (opalum) a precious 


mixed together. 


O pacitie (opecitss) ſhad- 


Opera (Lat.) a work, la. 


the It liens term Kecitatite, 


Poet) is not acted after the 
vulgar manner, but performed 
by Voyces in that way, which 


being likewiſe adotucd with 
Scenes by Peilpectivc, and ex- 
ttaardinaty advaniages by 
Muſick. The common Plays 


p 


| 


aids or helps, ſuccoring. 


groſs, in good liking or 
furniſhed. 


is or may be conceived in o- 
| pinion. Bac. 


{ which arc not Opera's )) are 
performed ex tempore by the 
Actors, and arc bur in the na- 
truce of Farces or Gigs, want- 
ing the above mentioned a- 
doruments. 

Dpcrarious ( operarius) 
pertaining to tic workman, 
done with labor. | 

Opcraroz (Lat.) he that 
worketh ; a workman. 

Opetrttncnt (operi mentum) 
a covering, 

DOp-rtay:0us ( opertancus) 
donc withiu deott, iu Kcret 
or in covert. 

O pbthalmie (ophtbalmia) 
an iatlammattion of the Ut- 
tei moſſi Skin of the cye called 
Aduata , proceeding cicher 
of tulucis of the body, or of 
the ſharp bicing cholcrick 
hamor,or cf groſs humors,and 
windin:ſs puffing up the 
place. Thy. 

O piferous (cpifer) which 


O pifice ( ojificium ) work, 
or W: rkmaninp. 
Opimo.1s ( opimus ) fat, 


plight ; rich, plentiful 3 well 


O pinable (opinabilis) that 


Ogi! 


OP 


—— 
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Opinatoz (Lat.) a ſuppo- 
ſer, one that never affit ms a- 


ny thing. 
O pinatibe or? ( opinatas) 
O piniatide F char ſtands 


in + his own jopiniog , ad- 
diced to an opin n, apt to 
have opinions, wedded to his 
own humour, wilfal. 

O pinta tretpy ( from the 


Fr. opiniaſtrete ) Opiniarive-. 


nels, obilinacy, a bead- 
ſtrong maintainiog of, or 
perfiſtance in an ill opinion. 
De. Bram. 

O piſthograph (opithogra- 
pbum) a book titten on the 
back fide, or paper Written 
on hath ſides. : 

O piſt hographical, that is 
written upon ou both ſides. 

O pitulate(opitulor) to help, 


ſuccour, or aid. 


| 


Dpobalſamum (Gr. ) the 
Gum of the Balm tree. See 
Balm. : 

Dppicatio 1 (oppicatio) a 
c ver vg wi:h piich. 

Opium La.) or Opiate, 
the juy ce of black Poppy, 
ſold dry by Apothecaries, It 
is lometimes uſed in Phvfack 
to cauſe ſleep, or to affiyage 
exceſſive pain, but then it muſt 
be mixed with other things, 
and given wi:h great diſereti- 
on; for taken alone, it will 
caſt one into a deadly ſleep; 
being cold aad dry in che 
fourth degree. Bul. 

Oppignozate ( oppignoro ) 
to lay ia pledge, to gage or 
awn, 


Dppilation (oppilatio) an | 


— — e 


_—— 


1 obſtrudtion or fiopping © 


= Liver, or other chief en- 
trals. 

Oppilatibe (oppilatus) ob- 
ſtructi ve. ſtopping, ſhut up. 

Dppletion ( oppletio) a fil · 
ling up. 

Dppoztune ( opportanus ) 
meet, for the purpoſe, fit, con- 
venient, in due time, and as it 
ought to be. 

Doppollte (oppofitum) a con- 
traty. 

Ariſtotle makes four kinds 
of Oppoſites , firſt, thoſe thar 
are relative oppofita,, as the 
Husbaad and the Wiſe, the 
Maſter and the Servant, Cc · 
which have reference each to 
other. Secondly , Thoſe 
which are Contraria ; as Right 
and Wrong ; Ignorance and 
Science, c. Thirdly, Thoſe 
that are privative oppoßta, as 


and Blindneſs, which thing: 
facceed and deprive one 2 
nother. Fourtbly, The fourh 
and laſt kind of Oppoſites are 
thoſe, which in Propoſitions 
and Clauſes are Contradicen- 
tia, the one affirming, and the 
other negative, c. J. Dode- 
ridge. | 


Oppꝛobzious ( opprobris- 


ſus ) reproachful in words, 


upbraiding , reviling, taunt - 


ing, : 
Dppugn ( oppugno) roal. 
ſalt, co barter, to lay ſeige un- 


to reaſon againſt a thing ear- 
neſtly. 


SE .- PR 


Light and Darkneſs 3; Sight | 


| 
to, to fight againſt; Alſo 


| 


| 
| 


ö 


Opmathie (opfimathia) 24 


| Tear ns Þ 
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{ or deſire. 
jectively, as wiſhing for, or 


——_— 


1 Optick, finews are thoſe which 
| bring the vertue of ſeeing to 
che eyes. So the Optick Sri- 


—— 


election. 


| 


| 1 OP * 


| cer, a Manciple. 
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learning when one js old. 

O plonatoꝛ (Lat.) a buyer 
or purveyer of meats; a Ca- 

Optable (optabilis) that is 
robe debe, wiſhed, or look- 
ed for. 

Optation (optatis) choyce, 


opinion, Wiſhing , deſiring. 
| 


Wy. | 
Optatibe (optatum) a wiſh 
It is alſo uſed ad- 


that deſireth. | 
Optick N (opticus) pertain- 
Optical F ing to the fight. 


ence is that by which the rea- 
ſon of ſight is known ; Art 
ſpeculative, 
Optimacp ( from optima- 
tes) a Goverment in a Com- 
monwealth, by noble or other 
chief perſons. ; 
Optimitie ( optimita) u- 
rility, great profic, excellen- 


cy. : 
Option (optio) 


DOptibe (opti uus) See Adop 
tive. 
Dpulencie C opulentia ) 
riches, abundance, plenty, 
wealth. - 
Opulent (opulentss) rich, 
plentifal , wealthy, azbun- 
danr. 
O puſcule ( opuſculum ) a 
little work, a little labor, 
Oz (Fr.) Gold; In He- 
raldry, it ſignifies gold co- 
lour. | 
Oracle (oraculum) a Sen- 
tence, Council or Anſwer gi- 
ven by Gcd; alſo a worthy 


choyce, or | 


Which -he thus — 
Ibis, redibis, nunquam per Cc. 
ventured on the War, and 
was ſlain. ; 

There were two principal 
places of Oracles, one of Am- 
mon in Lybia, the other at 


Delphi in Boetia; at the firſt 
Jupiter, in this Apollo were ſaid 


or notable ſaying or judge- 
ment; a Prophefic or Pre- 
dition, 

Among the Gentiles theſe 
Oracles were bur illuſions of 
the Devil, who anſwered for 
the moſt part doubtfully in 
Idols, to queſtions made to 
him. As a great Prince, go- 
ing to the Wars, and deman- 
ding of the Oracle what ſuc- 
ceſs he ſhould have, had 
— ambiguous anſwer given 

im. 


| 


Ibis redibis nunquam per bella peribis. 


to give anſwers. Theſe Ora: 
(cles ceaſed at the comming of 
our Savior. , at Which time 
| Auguſtus Ceſar (then reigning) 
conſulting with an Oracle a- 
bout his Succeſſor, recieved 
this not ſatisfying anſwer in 
Greek, 


— 


— 
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Ilais ige M v wo Sees wargptomy ae 
Tov * d , Y. dy avans exe 3 
Aotmv, 419101 i Bat) tus xc p. 


An Hebrew Child whom the bleft Gods adore, 
Hath bid me leave theſe Shrines and pack to Hell, 
So that of Oracles I can no more: | 

In filence leave our Altar, and farewell. 


Heyl. 


O zacular, pertaining to 
an Oracle. 

O2al (from Os, ors) per- 
taining to the mouth, viſage, 
face,look, fayor or voyce. 

O zatoꝛzp (oratorium) a place 
wholly dedicated to prayer; 
a Cloſet, a private Chappel to 
pray in. 

D:atozians, a Religion: 
Fraternity or Order Inftitu- 
red the laſt age by St. Phil- 
lip Nerius, a Florentine 
Prieſt, ; They rook name 
from the place firſt frequen- 
red by them for their exer- 
ciſes of Preaching, and Ca- 
techiſing, which was the 
Oratory of St. Hierom in Rome. 

D:bation (orbatio) a depri- 
ving or bereaving one of his 
goods, or of any other thing; 
poverty. 

Dtbical C orbicus ) 

O zbicular g round like a 
circle, circular, globie. 

Oz biculated (orbiculatus) 
made round in the form of 2 
Circle or compaſs; 

On bitte (or bita) the want 
of children on the Parents 
part, the want of parents on 
the childrens part; any want 


6— 


o pri vation. 


| 


| 


O:chal C orca) a ſtone 
like Allum uſed ſometimes 
by Dyers to rife a red co- 
lour. : 

D3dael or Oꝛdeal Cordali- 
um) fignfies as much as judge- 
ment , and is compounded, 
(as ſome ſay) of two Saxon 
words, Oz, a privative, as 
[4]in Greek, and dæl, i. 
pars, q. Expers, But it is ar- 
tificially uſed for a kind of 
purgation, practiſed in anti- 
ent times, whereby the party 
purged was judged Expers cri» 
minis, called in the Common 
Law, Purgatio vulgaris, and 
utterly condemned by Pope 
Steven the ſecond. There were 
of this, four ſorts, one by 
Kampfight (not unlike our 
Duel.) The ſecond ealled 
Fire-Ordeal, which was for 
the accuſed to paſs, blind- 
fold with bare feet over hot 
Plowfſhares, Cc. The third, 
was hot water-Ordeal, by put* 
ting his arms up to the elbows 
in ſeething water, &c. The; 
fourth was cold water Ordeal, 
like the late uſed trial of 
Wirches. Of theſe at large, 
See Veyſtegan p. 50,51. 
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plication of Saxon words, 
Verbo Ordalium, where he ex- 
prefles ſuch ſuperſtitions as 
were uſed in it. Of this you 
may likewiſe read Helinſhed 
in his deſcription of Brit. 
fo. 98. And Mr. Manwood 
part. 1. of his For. Laws, 
pag 13. But, of all the reſt, 
Hotom, eſpecially , diſput, de 
feud. ca. 41. Cc. 

Oxvalian Law, was 
that Law which inſtituted 
the Ordael aforeſaid, and was 
long beſore the Conqueſt, 
but did continue of force in 
England till the time of King 
John, in whoſe days it was 
abrogated ; as Pol. Vir. 
Holinfhed & ſupplimentum Chro- 
nicorum, witneſſe. 

\ Dzxiinary ( erdinarius) 
though in the Civil Law, 
whence the word is taken, 
it ſignifies any Judge that 
has authority co take know- 
ledge of Cauſes in his own 
right; as he is a Magiſtrate 
and not by depuration, yet 
in our Common Law it is 
moſt commonly and uſually 
taken for him, thit hath 
ordinary Juriſdiction in cau- 
ſes Eccleſiaſtical. See Brook 
and Linwood boc tit. | 

Oꝛeads (oreades) Fairies of 
che mountains. 

O zedell,is 2 liberty where- 
by a man claims the Ore found 
in his own ground. Law 
Terms. And Oredelf proper- 
ly ſignifies Ore lying under 
ground; as a elf of Coal, 


_— 


——_—. 
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" And Mr. Lambert in his ex- | 


| the Templars to deliver ſuch 


is Coal lying in veins under 
ground, before ir is digged up. 

Oꝛkraies(auri friſium) triz- 
led cloth ot gold, made and 
uſed in England both before 
and ſince the Conqueſt, worn 
both by the Clergy and the 
Kings themſelves, as may ap- 
pear out of Math. Paris, where 
he ſpeaks of rhe Ornaments 
ſent by the Abbors of Eng- 
land to the Pope; and alſo by 
a Record in the Tower, 
where the King commands 


| 


Jewels, Garments, and Or- 
naments, as they had of his in 
keeping ; Among which he 
names Dalmaticum velatum de 
Orefreis, that is a damask gar- 
ment guarded with Orfraies. 
Chauc. 

Ofold the Jackers or Coat 
Armors of the Kings Gvard, | 
were alſo termed Orfrais, be- 
cauſe they were covered with 
Golaſmiths work. Cot, 

Ozgal, the Lees of wine 
dried, uſed by Dyers, to make 


| North-Sea fiſh, now a days 


their cloth drink in their co» 
| lour throughly. Bul. 

O:gamical /organicus) that 
which conſiſtetu of divers 
ſabſiantial parts and members; 
inſtrumental, uſed as a means; 
pertaining to Inſtruments or 
Orgmns. 

N:ganiſt ( organiſta ) an 
Organ player. 

Oꝛgeis. An 31. Ed. g. Stat. 
3-ca 2. is the greareſt ſort of 


called Organ Ling. 
Ozigies (o7g7a) rude Ce- 


rewonie . 


OR 


OS 


remonies inflirured by the 
poet Orpheus, to be kept eve 
ry third year to the honor o. 
Bacchus. Bac. 

O zient ( oriens) the Ealſl 
part where the Sun riſech, 

O ziental (orientalis) of or 
belonging to the Eaſt. 

O :ientalitie, the luſtre of 
the Eaſt, the being Eaſtward 
of a rhing, 

O :ifice ( orificium ) the 
mout 1, brim, or entrance in- 
to any thing; the ourward 
hole of a wound, 

O ziflambe ( oriflammens ) 
the great and holy Srandard 
of France , having in the top 
a purple Enfign or Flzg, born 
at firſt onely in Wars againf: 
Infidels 3 Bur aſterwarde 
uſed in all other Wars, ard 
at length vurrerly* loſt in 2 
Bitile againſt the Flemmings 
Cot. 

Oꝛigi n or? (vorige) an off. 

Oziginal {ſpring , Pede- 
gree oi birth ; 2 Steck or 
kindred ; a beginning or 
fountain, an Origin], is alſo 
che firſt zuthen cr, or rru: 
dravghr of a writing. 

D :iginal fin. Ve. 
nial. 

Onziſon ( from the Fr. Ora- 
iſon) prayer; allo ſpeech or 
communication. 

D:nomaney ( Gr. ) divi- 
nation by rhe moving of birde. 
Cot. 

D2phean, belonging ro 
Orpheus the Thracian Poet, 
whois feigned to have plaid 
hy excellently upon the 


See 


pe ů — 
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| [ſhould happen (ni) and /eaff, 
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Whale. 


phia) the right form of wri- 


do) to hoſe or untie (ſolvo. ) 


Harp, that he drew Stones, 
Woods and Trees after him, 
Cc. Herce we lay, an Or- 
phtan Harp. 

O:que (orca) a Hulk cc 
huge ſhip 3 Alſo a Sca- mon- 
ſter ſo called, enemy to the 


— (auripięmen- 
Oꝛpment J tum) a ſoft 
yellow kiv& ot Arſenick, 
like Brimſicne , found very 
deep in the earth ; Ir is 
commonly taken for Ratf- 
hane, 

O2:tiovoral? ( orthodox- 

D:thodox ut) that hath 
a good or right opinion, ſaith, 
or heleef. 

O zthodoxte ( ort hodoxia) 
the righc opinion of faith, 

D2:thogonal (ort hogenius) 
that hath right ot even cor- 
ners. 


Oꝛthographie ( orthegra- 


ting, or the art of writing 
words truly; As to loſe per- 


Leſt ( as leſt ſuch a thing 


1% the leaſt of all (minimus ) | 
Cc. It is alſo a plat of buiſ- 
ding , drawn out with the 
figure or order of the whole 
work. 

Oꝛthographize ( from er- 
thographia ) to write ox ule 
true Orthegraphie. 

Dztive ( ortives) Eaſt, 
eaſterly 3 as the Ortive Sun, 
che Sun riſing. | 

Nſanna. See Hoſanns. 

Olcillate (oſcilo) to move 
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the mouth, to bow down, 
to ſway or (wing up and 
down. 

| OſcianPlap, was a light 
ſport among the ancient Ro- 
| mans , pleaſing the peoples 
humors, Tacit. 


— 


To this kind of omg 
on may be aſcribed that old 
womaniſh obſervation , that 
when the Pie chatters, we 
fhall have ſtrangers. 

O ſcitatton(oſcitatio) yawn- 
ing or gaping; negligence or 
| idleneſs. 

O ſculate (oſculo) to kids, 
to love heatily , to im- 
brace. 

Ofſlicle (oſſiculum) a little 
bone. 

Oſſikrage ( offifrage) a 
kind of Eagle, baving fo 
ſtrong a beak, that there with 
ſhe breaks hones, and is there- 
fore called a bone · breaker or 
Dir 

| fragant ( ofſifragis 
that — Wy l ö 

Dftenſſonal ( oſtenfona- 


Spe finiſtra cava predixit ab ilice Cornix. Virg. 


lis) a Souldier attending 
the Prince in publique 
$Shews. | 
Oſtent ( oftentum ) every 
thing that comes againſt na- 
ture; a monfter , wonder or 
ſtrange thing, 
Oſtent (oſtentus, ab oſtendo) 
2 pointing at, or mocking; 2 
telling, declaring or ſhew- 


ing. 
| Oftentation ( oftentatio ) 


Oo ET 


| FHNſcines ( oſeines, ab os 
& cano )) are theſe kind of 
birds, by whoſe chirping, 
feeding, noiſe or yoyces the 
Augures foretold things to 
| come ; As the Crow, Pie, 
Chougb, Cc. 


bragging, vaunting, cracking, 
ſhewing forth vain- glory, 
boaſtisg. 
Oſtentatitious ( oftentati- 
tius) ſer out for ſhew or 
| vain-glory. 
O ſtentikerous ( oftentifer) 
hat which brings monſters or 
ſtrange fights. 
| Diitarie (oftiarivs) an Of- 
ficer to keep unworthy per- 
ſons out of the Church, a 
| Door-keeper. 
O'ſtomachie ( oflomachia ) 
a playing or fighting with 
bones. 
Oſtraciſm (oftraciſmus ) a 
kind of baniſhment among 
the Atbenians for ten years 
ſpace, which was done by 


delivering ſhels with the con- 
demned perſons names writ- 
ren in them ; It was uſed 
not ſo much to puniſh other 
offences, as ro abate the 
immoderate power of Noble · 
men. Tho. 

Oftriferoug (oſtrifer) that 
beareth, or brings forth 
Oiſters. 

Oſwold (Germ.) Houſe» 
Ruler or Steward; for Mold 
in old Engliſn, and high 
Dutch is a Ruler ; But for 


- this } 


— 


ſinging or ſhouring for joy, 


— 
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this the Normans brought 


in Le Diſpencer, now Spencer. |. 


The holy life of St. Oſwold 
King of Northumberland, who 
was inceſſantly in prayer, hath 
given much honor to this 
name, Cam. 

Otraqua, a kind of drink | 
in the Mollucca's and Phil- 
lipines that comes from a nut. 
How. 

Obal ( 6val;s ) belonging 
to the triumph called Ovation; 
alſe round or ſhaped like an 


egg 
Ovation (ovatio, ab o, t 


2 ſmal triumph of 2 Prince 
or Captain for a Victory ob- 
rained without ſlaughter of 
men, in Which he did either 
go on foot or ride on horsback 
with his Souldiers about him, 


and wearing on his head, a 
Garland of Myrtle. Tho, See 
Triumph. 


Ovation (0vatio, ab ovum) 
the ſeaſon when hens lay 
eggs. ora lay ing of eggs. 

Duch ( Sax. ) a kind of 
collar of gold, or ſuch like 
Ornament , which women 
did wear about their necks. 
It is mentioned An, 24. H 8. 


YO ——— 
— —1u 


cad.13. And is ſometimes u- 
ſed for a Boſs or burton of 
gold. Ghauc. £ 

O biarie (oviaria ) a flock 
of ſheep. 

_ Dviparous=Ynimals Co- 
vIpare )Birds,Beaſts, or Fiſhes 
* breed eggs Or ſpawn, 

7 


Ounce ( uncia ) n 


— 


the Iriſh Prieſts know no 


ounces make a pound weight 
Troy ( ſrxteen, a pound Avere 
dupoisꝰ twenty penny weight 
make an ounce ;z twenty four 
grains make a penny weight ; 
twenty mires makea grain ; 
twenty four droirs make a 
mitez twenty Perits make a 
droit; twenty four blanks 
make a Perir. 

Ourage (Fr. Ouvrage) a 
work; alto work or labor, 

Dutlawrie C utlagaria ) is 
the loſs or deprivation of the 
benefit belonging to a ſubject, 
that is, of the Kings protecti- 
on and the Realm, Brack. 
lib. 3. tract. 2. ca. 11. num. 
I & 3. Forisfacit utlagatus 
omnia que pacis ſunt. 

Owen (Lat. Audoenus) if 
it be the ſame with St. Owen 
of France. But the Britans 
will bave ir from old King 
Onous Father in Law to Her- 
cules; others from Eugeniur, 
that is, noble, or well-born ; 
Certain it is the Country in 
Ireland called Tir-oen, is in La- 
tin Records Terra Eugenii, and 


Latin for their Oen bur Euge- 
nius, as Rothericus for Rocke. 
And Sir Owen Ogle in Latin 
Records ( as I have been in- 
formed) was written Exgeni 
us Oele. Cam. 
- Draang of Land ( Bovata 
terre ) fix Ox-gangs of land 
ſeem ro be ſo much as fix Ox. 
en will plough. Cromp: Juriſd. 
fol. 220. But an Ox-gang- 
ſeems properly to he ſpokey 
of fuch as lyes in Gainovr | 
0' 
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de verbor ſięgnif. verbo ( bovata 
terre ) (aith an Ox-gang of 
land ſhould alwaies contain 
thirteen Acres, and that four 
Oxen gates extended to ol 
pound land of old extent. 
(Gr. )a Potion or 
ſyrrup made of honey, vine- 
par and water ſod together, 
good to cut and cleanſe groſs 
fſegmatick humors ; ſome- 
times there are boiled certain 
roots and ſeeds with it, and 
then it is called Oximel com- 
with honey, vinegar, and the 
Sea Onion, and then it is 
named Oximel Scylliticum , 
which alſo is of rwo ſorts, to 
wit, ſimple and compound. 
See Dioſcor. lib. 1. ca. 22. Gallen 
lib. . de ſanit. tuend. 
O xppoꝛopoliſt Coxyporopo- 
la) he tnat ſelleth meat in 
ſhirp ſawce and ſy rrups. 

O per and Terminer au- 
diendo & terminando ) in true 
French Ovir and Terminer) is 
in tbe intendment of our 
Law, 2 Commiſſion eſpecial- 
ly granted co certain perſons, 
for hearing and derermining 
one or more cauſes. This was 
wont to be in uſe upon ſome 
ſuddain ovrrage or inſurrecti- 
on in any place. Crompt. Ju- 
riſdi fo. 131; and 132. See 
the Stat. ol Weſtminſt. 2. 
cap. 29. An. 13. Ed. 1. who 
might grant this Commiſh- 
on. Fitzb. nat. br. fol. 100. and 
Brook. tit, Oyer and Termin. 

See Aſſie. | 


Old nat; br. fol. 117. Mr. Skene | 


poſitum ; fomerimes ir is made | 


, B3zena (Gr.) a diſeaſe or 
ſore in the noſe, cauſing a ſtin- 
king ſavour. 


P 


| > tree ( pabularis )} 
Pabuioug { pertaining to 
| todder, Provender, forrage, 
or meat for beaſts, Br. 
Babulatozp, the lame: 
P:eal (pacalis) that brings 
ſigaifies peace, peacea- 


e. 

Pacatoz (Lat.) apacifi- 
er, aſſwager, tamer, or quie- 
ter. 
Pace (paſſus) a pace in go- 
ing, a ſtep or a ſtride; of 
theſe there be two ſorts, Paſ- 
ſus minor vel ſimplex , the 
mcalure of two feet and an 
half, which is uſually the di- 
ſtance from the toes of the 
fore-foor, to the heels of the 
hinder foot. Paſſus major ſ ve 
Geometricys , a Pace or ſa- 
thom of five foot, and by this 
Pace, miles are meaſured, 
In ſome places they reckon 
three foot and an half ro the 
Pace. Tho. 

Paciferons (pacifer) that 
brings peace aud quictneſs. 
Paciflcation ( pacificatio ) 
| & pleaſing, peace making, qui- 

eting or appeaſisg. | 
iflque ( pacificato- 
Pacificato2p { 1118) of or 


belonging, or ſerving to make 


| peace and quierneſs. 


| Paction (patios) an ac- 
cord, bargain or agreement. 


Thar Truce, which in time of 
war | 


— 
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war is concluded npon and 
accepted of both ſides for a 
certain limited ſpace of time, 
is properly called Pad. 
Pactitisus (pactirius) done 
by bargain, or upon condition 
or agreement, 
Pacfolus, a River in Ly- 
dia, having ſandy gravel like 
gold 3 therefore is feigned 
to have gold in its wa 
"Þ a (> he Bel 
addoc rom the . 
Padds) a Toad. : 
Pzan (Gr) a hymne or 
ſong of praiſe made to Apolh, 
ar ſuch time 28 any plague or 


peſtilence raged ; and alſo af- 
ter the obraining ſome victo. 

ry or triumph, as 75 pan 
( Ovid) an exclamarion or 
onrcry arrering the joy which 
one hath by any proſperity or 
welfare. Tho, 

Pandnentage (Fr.) com- 
mon of paſtute in one or di- 
vers Pariſhes, Cot. 

Paganalian (from Paga- 
nalia ) of or belonging to 
Wakes or Plonghemens 
Feaſts, Country Holy daies, 
and the like. 

Paganical (paganicis) per- 
raining to the Country, or to 
Villages. 

Paganilm ( pageniſmus ) 
Heatheniſm , Gentiliſm, the 
religion or ſtate of the Gen- 
tiles; alſo the cuſtom of Coun: 
try men. 


Hage ( pagina) the ſide of a 


found folio and page; when 
452 folio or leaf properly com- 


*—— 


leaf in a hook; ſome con- 


— 


a 
* 


prehends rwo pages. 


Paginal (from pagina) of 


or belovging to 2 page. | 


By. 

Pagod', an Idol or falſe 
god among the Eaſt Indians, 
o called. 


Palllardife (Fr.) Leche- 
ry, whoredom, venery 3 alſo 
villany, wickedneſs, any fil 
thy orheaſtly humor. 

Patllardize (Fr. Paillar- 
der) to lecher, haunt bawdy 
houſes, to commit Whore- 
„ Paiſage (rr) Landsk 

aiſa r.) Landikip, 
8 See Land- 
Ship. 

Paladin ( Fr.) a Knight of 
the round Table; alto a ſort 
of Nohiliry in ſome Coun- 
tr ĩes (5 called. 

Palate (palatum_) the up- 
per hollow part oſ the mouth, 
wherein the ſence of taſting 
lies, as in the tongue. 

Palatical perraining to, 
or char ple th the palate. 

Palatinate , or County 
Palatine, is a principal Coun- 
ry or County or Shire, hav- 
ing as it were the ſame autho- 
rity, as the Palace or Kings 
Royal Court hath, Of theſe 
Coonty Palatines there are 
four in England, viz. Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, Durham and Ely. An. 
5. Elix. i. cap- 23, Brt An. 33. 
H 8. ca. 1o. mention is made 
of the County Palatine of 
Heram. Unde quere. See 
Caſan. de cenſuetud. Burg. 


pag. 14. 
Palatine ( Fr, Palatin) » 
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genera) | 
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general and common appelia- 
rion or title, for ſuch as have 
any ſpecial Office or Functi- 
on in a Sovereign Princes Pa- 
lace. This is the title of the 
Prince EleRor Palatine of 
Trevers, and had its origen 4 
magno Palatio Treverenfi. Min. 

Palatine ( from palatum ) | 
of er belonging to the Pa- 
late. Hence, Palatine letters 
arc ſuch as are pronounced 
by the help of the Palate, as 
G. T. R. c. 

Palatine ( palatinut) of or 
belonging to a Palace or Prin- 
ces Court. It may alſo be 
taken for the Hill Palatinus 
in Rome, of which ſee Eſqui- 
linus. 

Pales, 2 Goddeſs of the 
Shepheards. 

Paleoug ( from palea) of 
or belonging to chaff, corn or 
ſtraw. Br. | 

Pale Maille (Fr.) a game 
wherein a round bowle is 
with a majlet truck through 
2 high arch of iron ( ſtands 
ing at either end of an alley) 
which he that can do at the 
feweſt blows, or at the num- 
ber agreed on, wias. This 
Game was heretofore uſed 
at the Alley near St. Jameſes, 
and vulgarly called Pel- 
Mel. 

Paleſtrical (paleſtricus) of 
or pertaining to wreſtling , 
that uſeth or teacheth wrelt- 
ling, alſo that which is done 


Are 


1 
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Roma tibi ſubitb motibus ibit 


| choſe ſentences or verſes, 
where the ſyllables are the 
ſame backwatd as forward. 
As 2 noble Lady in Queen 
Elizabeths time, being for a 
time forbidden the Court, for 
roo much familiarity with a 
grear Lord in fayour , gave 
this Deviſe, the Moon cove- 
red with a cloud, and under- 
neath this Palindrome for 
Motto. 


Ablara, at alba. | 


A great Lawyer this, 
Si nummi, immunis, 
Which may be Engliſhed thus, 


Give me my fee 
[le warrant you free. 


amor. | 


And this in Engliſh, which 
is more hard, comes near a 
true Palindrome. 


Lewd did I liue, and evil did 1 
dwel. 


Palingeneſte (palingeneſia) 
regeneration , new birth, or 
ſecond nativity. g 
Palinode ( palinodia ) 3 
Balinodie { recantation, 2 
contrary ſong, an unſaying 
that one hath ſpoken or writ- 
ten; the ſound of the re- 
trait. 


Paltzado (Span, Paket 
t. 


— 
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Fr. Paliſade ) a defence or 
wall of Pales or Stakes, or 
the pointed Stakes in a For- 
tification, which hinder the 
enemy from ſcaling the work, 
2 term in War; it is allo 
taken for great poſts ſet 
up in the entry to a Camp, 
for a defence againſt great 
ſhot. 

Pall ( pallium ) a wantle 
ſuch as the Knights of the 
Garter wear ; a long Gar- 
ment or Robe which philoſo- 
phers wore, Bur it is now 
moſt uſed for a veſiment that 
encompaſſes the neck and 
ſhoulders , which the Pope 


ives or ſends to Arch Ei- | 


ops, c. 

Palladion (Spa. Palladi- 
um Lat.) an image of Palla, 
which the Trojans fondly be- 
leeved was - ſent to preſerve 
their City and Eſtate, Cc. 
which ſottiſh beleef St. Au- 
guſtin lib. 9. de Civit. Dei) 
very well reproved, when he 
ſaid, The Trojans were ke:pers 
of the Palladion, but not the Pal- 
ladion of the Trojans, However, 
this word is ſtill uſed for a 
preſeryation or ſue de- 
fence. 

Pallas, the Goddeſs of 
wiſdom, otherwiſe called Mi- 
nerva, Oc. In the Poetical 
ſtory of Perſeus ſlaying Me- 
duſa , Pallas ſurniſhed him 
with a ſhield for that purpoſe, 
and with a Looking 
Mercury with wings for his 
feet, Pluta with a Helmet, Oc. 
Sce the Fable at large in Lo, 


— 


glaſs ;| 


| 


Bacons Advancem. of learning» 
fol. 120. Hence tis we ulc 
Palla's ſhield, for à ſheild of 
wiſdom and providence. For ſo 
his Lordſhip means when he 
ſays, In Wars the Shield of 
Pallas prevails more then the 
Sword of Mars; that is wiſ 
dom and ſtratagems prevail 
more then . down right 
blows. 

| Palliardize, Sce Pailliar- 


dize. 

Palled ( Fr+ pale) pale; 
alſo dead, without ſpirit, Lo, 
Bac. 

Palliate (pallio) to hide 
or cover, to conceal or 
cloak. | 

Palllation(palliatio)a cloak 
ing. covering or hiding: 

Palliatibe, that cloaketh, 
covereth or concealeth ; as 
Chyrurgeons call that a Pal- 
hative cure, when a diſeaſe 
or wound is cloaked for a ſea 
ſon, and not petſectly cnred. 

Palltd(palidis )pale,bleak, 
ſcmetime yellowiſh, fearful , 
whitiſh. 

Pallification (a term ir 
Architecture) piling of the 
ground plot. Sir H.. | 

Palloz (Lat.) a pale co- 
lour, paleneſs, wanreſs, 

Pallizato. See Palixado. 

Palmar (palmaris ) pertain- 
ing to victory or to a hand 
breadth, or to the palm ofthe 
band, 

a Palme in meaſure (pal- 
mus) the breadth of a hand or 
four fingers, and this. is called 


the minor Palm; the Falm 
* „ major 


— 


1 — 
— 
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* 


PA 


major is a (pan, or aceording 
to ſome, a ſhafcmear* 

Palm Tree ( Palma) is that 
which bear: Dates growing 


Becauſe they ate of that u · 
tute, as they will ſhooc up- 
wards, though oppreſſed 
wich never ſo great weight, 
and the leaves thereof never 
fall ; of this tree there is male 
and female; the male bears 
onely bloſſoms and no fruit, 
but the female bears both; 
but not ualeis it g: ow by the 
male. 

Palm Sundap (Dominica 
Palmar»m) the ſixth Sunday 
in Lent, and the nexc before 
Eiſter; ſo called, becauic, as | 
| cn thac day the people went 
to meet our Saviour wich 
: hþ2ughs of Palm and Oli ee 
branches ia thei; hands. wnen 
he catted ſolemaly into 
Jecuſalem, riding on au 
Aſs. 

Pa'm2r ( ferula) a Feru 
ler, 1» calted, becauſe in 
| S:haols the palms of boyes 
hinds are ſtruck thzrewirh ; 
Ic is alſo called a Palmatory | 
fcom the Span. Palmatoria, 
which hath the (ame ſigaiſi - 
cating. Min. 

Palm:r ( fcom the Span. 
Palmero ) a poor Pilgrim , 
that viſics all holy places; 
ſo called from a ſtaff or 
boughes of Palm , which 
| they were wont to carry 


at 


| _ ully in the Holy Land; 
| 


ts branches were wont to 
be carried as a token of victo- 


E 


Palmaꝗ e nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos evebit ad Deos. 


with them. See Pilgrim. 
Palmer Ceruca) a worm 
with many ſect; fo called 
fcom the Palm Tice, which 
it knaws and cats; a Cater- 
pillar, | 
Palmiferous ( palmifer ) 
bearing of yeclding Palm or 
Date Trees; Allo victori- 
Os. 
Palmipedong ( palm!pes, 
edis that hach a plain and 
flat ſoot; Palmipedous birds, 
i. whole - iooted, ſuch are wa- 
ter-Hhul. Br. 
Palmeſter ( chiromantes ) 
3 Divincet by the palm of the 
hand, one that tels the for- 
tune of another by looking in 


| his hand. 


Malmeſttie. See Chiro- 
nianrie 

Pa meto (ine, is a ſweer 
ano plcalant juyce (like Muſ- 
cadine ot Allicanc ) coming 
fr m the Palmeto Tree In 
the Iſle Mauritius. Herd. fir. 
210 

Palpation C palpatio } flat- 
tery, cogging, fair ſpeoaking, 
ſoo : hing 3 

Palpitation ( paſitetio ) 
panting , bearen often; 
quick moving up and down, 
4s the heart when ic throbs. 


8 


nt. 


— 
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Paltſgrave ( Belg. and 
Pfaltzgraff ſeur.from Malts 
or pfaltz, i Palatium, and 
Grade or Graff, i. Comes, Lat. 
Comes Palatin) the title cf 
rhe Prince Ele&or Palatine of 
the Rheine. See Palatine and 
Archdapi fer. 

Paludament ( paludamen- 
tum) a Coat: armor or Horſe» 
mans coat, 4 S oldĩers garment, 
an Hcralds Coat of Arms. A- 
mong the ancient Romans, it 
as à Military garment, which 
none but the Lord General, or 
the Chieſ-captains uſed ro 
wear. Alex. Gen. Dier. lib. 3 
cap. 18. N 

Paludiferous ( paludifer ) 
that cauſcth « Fen or Marſh. 

Palumbine ( palambinus ) 
of or belonging to a Wood- 
culver or Ring-dove. 

Pamphili, a kiade of great 
Boats in Ira, having one hun- 
died and forty, or a hundred 
and, ſixty Oars of a ſides 
Heil. DE 

Pampination (pampinatio) 
a cucting and pvlling off ſu- 
perfluous leaves and branches 
from Vines. ; 
Pampineatt ( pampiners ) 
of or belonging to a yong 
Vine, Branch, or Leaf, ſull of 
Vine-branches. 

Pan, the God of Shep- 
heards, in Greek it ſignifies 


AR. 

anado (Span. Panada or 
Empanada; Fr, Panade) a kinde 
of meat made of crums of 


| 


| 
| 


expert at all feats of activity, 
cunning at all kindes of james 


it) of grated Bread , Milk, 
| Sugar, and grated Cheeſe. 
Panage, ſee Pannage. 
Panaretus (Gr.) that 
contains all vertue. Sil veſier 
makes it the title of one of 
his Books, where in he. bewails 
the loſs of Prince Heniy. 
containing the particular 
to the King, Oc. Thus termed 
becauſe ccn.nicnly hung up in 


ſingle, or with a tramc. Cot. 
Panchata,a ſandy Country 
of Arabia, where is Nore ci 
Frankincenſe. Hence Dubar- 
| 145 znd others, ſc Panchatan 
| Fumes , for incenſe or tlweet 
, perfumes. So allo Od.1 Fan- 
| chaique for the imell of Arg» 
bian Franki eenſc, 
Paneratical ( fancraticas ) 


and exciciſcs, ftour, like 2 


{come publick place, either 


Bread, and Currans boylcd in | 


| wreſiicr. Br. 


| or employmeDrt of a Pamdor, 


Water ; or (as ſome will have | 


tro — 


Wandatiſm, the ſurcctioen 


which is to ma ke or ſer lechet- 
ous matches ; Ruffiamſm , 
baudery. 

Pandects; (pandeFe, 3 au, 
i. mne, & li, babeo) Books 
which cont: un all matters, or 
comprickend all. parts of the 
ſubje&,whitreof they intreat; 
or Books of Givers Argu- 
ments. The Volumn of the 
Civil Law called Digeſtes, is 
alſo called the Pandett. 
Pandici i ation ( pandicula- 
tio) a gaping and ſlretching 


1 


Pancart (Fr.) a paper 


rates of Tolls or Cuſtoms due 


One. 


——_—  —— 
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ones ſelf with all his body, as' 
they do that gape for ſleep or 
come from ſleep, or at the ap- 
proach of an Ague. 

Pandoz ( from rhe Belg. | 
Pander, chat is, he that takes 
a pawn or pledg; For the 
ſouls of ſach, as make uſe of 
him, are pawned into his 
hands, as to Aſmodeus his 
Chamberlain) a he - Baud. | 

Pandoza faived (by Heſto- 
dus) to be the firſt woman, and 
made bv Vulcan; end ued by 
all che Gods, with ſeveral ex- 

cellent gifts; but afterwards 
by Jupirer, in diſpleaſure ſent 
to her Spouſe Epimetheus, with 
a Box full of all manner o 
| miſcries.Hence Pandora's Box 


is taken for miſery, calamity, ' 
land the like. 

Panduriſt (pandariftes) he 
that plays on a muſical inſtru- 
ment called a Rebech, or on 2 
Violim. 

Panegpꝛick (panegyricum) 
a licentious kinde of ipraking 


— 
— 


— 


or oration, in the praiſe and 
commendation of Kings, or 
other great perſons, wherein 
ſome falſities are joy ned with 
many flatteries. 

Panegy:t (Gr. ) a praiſer 
or ſlatterer, one that writes in 
commendation of, (xc. 

Panick fear (þanicum) a 
ſudden fear, wherewith one is 
diſſtraught, and put beſides 
his wit, coming without 
knowa cauſe. So taken from 
the God Pan, who liad power 
to ſtrike men with tertors. 
| Bac. | 


Pantcle (Dim. of Pans) 9 


. 


Dr. Charl. 


little Loaf. ; 

Panifice (panificium) the 
crafr of baking or making 
Bread; alſo Bread it ſelf, or 
a Loaf of Bread. 

Pannades (Gr.) the cur- 
vettings „ Prauncings, or 
boundings of luſty Horſes. 

Pannicle (panniculus, Dim. 
of Pannus) fine cloth, a little 
peece or gobbet of cloth. The 
fleſhy Pannicle ( panniculus 
carnoſus) the fleſhy membrane 
or skin, Which lies next un- 
der the fat of the ourward 
parts, and in the fourth cover - 
ing that enwraps all the body 
from the head to the ſole of 
the foot. Tho. i 

Pannter (Panarium, Fr. 
Panier) a Bin, hutch or place 
to keep Bread in, a basket to 
bear or keep bread in, 2 
Doſſer. 

Pannontan ( from Panno- 
nia) of or belonging to the 
Country of Hungary , in the 
North part of the World, 
Bac. 

Panomphean ( from Pa- 
nomphæus, à name of Jupiter) 
pertaining to Jupiter. 

Panoplp ( panoplia ) com 
pleat harneſs. Armatura totum | 
corpus militis tegens, Scad, 

Panoplique (from panopli« ) 
compleatly armed, in com- 
pleat armor. Rel. Med. 

Panſophp (Gr.) an a 
diſcerning wiſdom, wifdom 
or knowledge in all things. | 


Pantagtueliſt (Fr.) a 


merty 


2 
a 


* 


| 


that the word Papa, i. the 


| nels, ſubtilty, deceit, guile ; 


P A 


PA 


merry Greek, faithful drunk- 
ard, good fellow. Cot. 
Pantheologp (Gr.) the 
whole ſum of Divinity. 
Pantheon ( Gr.) a Hea- 
theniſh remple of all the 
Gods, in Rome; after by Boni- 
face the Fourth, dedicated to 
the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, and 
all Saints. : 
Pantherine ( pantherinus) 
of a Panther, or ſported like a 
Panther; this Beaſt hath a 
fair ſpotted skin, and is the 
Female to the Libard. 
— (Pantomi- 


mus) an actor of many parts 


preſent the geſture and coun- 
terfeit the ſpeech of any 
man, a dizzard or common 
jeſter, 

Panitometrie (Gr.) a mea- 
ſuring of all kinde of quan- 
rities : It is the title and 
ſnbject of a Mathematica 
Book, ſer forth by one Mr. 
Digs. 

Panurgy (panurgia) eruſti- 


a medling in all matters. 
Papacy (from Papa) the 
Popedom ; the reign or domi- 
nion of the Pope. 
Papal (papalis) of or be- 
longing to the Pope. | 
Stephen Paſquier, in his Re. 
\ cherches de la France, obſerves 


in one Play, one that can re- 


Pope, comes from an old 
miſtake of Pater Patriæ, writ- 
ten thus Pa. Pa. as we have it 


in many Coyns. | 


Papaberous) (Þpaverew ) 
or of or be- 

ÞP apaberean,) longing to 
Poppy or Cheſtoul. x 
apian Law ( Lex Papia 
Poppæa) a Law made among 
the ancient Romans, againſt a 
fingle life ; that if any forbear 
from the privileges of Parents, 


no children, then the people, 
(who was the common Father | 
of all) ſhould inherit their 
Goods. Tacit 

Paphian (ppbi ) of or 
belonging ro Paphos, a City of 
cyprus, dedicated to Venus, 
and built by Paphus. Hence, 
Paphos Archer is taken for Cu- 
pid; Paphian fire or ſhot, for 
the fire or Arrows of Love. 

Papuloſity (papuloſitas) ful- 
neſs of pimples or bliſters. | 

Pappriferons ( papyrifer)\ 
thar bears or brings forth Pa- 
per, or the Ruſh Papyrus. 

Pap Ytopoliſt (p apyropola)a 
Seller of Paper. 

Patabien (Span.) a wel- 
coming, 2 bidding of joy, a 
congratulation, often uſed in 
Ariana. ö 

Parable (parabola) a reſem- 
blance, a parable, a ſimilitude, 
or compariſon. 

Parabolical, of of belong- 
cO 2 Parab/e. 

Paraceiſtan, a Phyſitian 
that follows the method of 
P araceiſus » and his manner of 
curing z Which was by exceed- 
ing ſtrong oyls and waters ex- 
of the natures oj 
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ceaſt from marriage, and had! 
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major isa (pan, or according | 122 in the Holy Land; 


to ſome, a ſhafcmear* 


Palm Tree ( Palma) is that 
which bears Dates growing 


ts branches were wont to 
be car tied as a token of victo- 


ry. 


Palmaq se nobilis 


Terrarum Dominos evebit ad Deos. 


Becauſe they are of that u · 
tute, as they will ſhooc up- 
wards, though oppteſled 
with never ſo great weight, 


fall ; of this tree tnete is mile 


and the leaves there f ne vet 
and female; the male beg, | 


Oneiy bloſſoms aad no fruit, 
but the female beats both; 
but not ualeis it g- ow by the | 


Palm Sundap (Dominica 
Pal-nar=m) the ſixth Sunday | 


in Leat, and the nexc before 
Eiter; focallcd, becauic, as | 
on that day the people went 


meet our Saviour wich 
b uzus of Palm and Olive 
branches ia their: hands. wnen 


1 
Sehools the palins of boyes 
hinds are ſtruck th:rewirh; 
Ie is alſo called a Palmatory | 
from the Span. Palmatoria, | 


| they were wont to carry 


he cutted (l«maly into 
Je uſalen, tiding on au 
Als. | 


Palmer ( ferula) a Feru | 
ct, 190 calicd, becauſe in 


which hath the (ame ſigaiſi - 
cating, Mn. 

Palm:r ( fcom the Span. 
Palmero ) a poor Pilgrim, 
that viſits all holy places; 
ſo called from a ſtaff or 
boughes of Palm , which 


1 


with them. See Pilgrim. 

Palmer Ceruca) a worm 
with manv fect; fo called 
fcom the Palm Tice, which 
it knaws aud cats; a Cater- 
pillat. 

Palmiferous ( palmifer ) 
bearing of yeclding Palm or 
Date Trees; Allo victori- 
Ous. : 

Palmipedong ( palmpes, 
eds ) that hath a plain and 
tlat foor ; Palmipedous birds, 
i. whole-toored, ſuch are wa- 
ter- mul. Br. 

Palmeſter ( chiromantes ) 
2 Livigct by the palm of the 
hand, once that tels the for- 
tung of another by looking in 


his Head. 


Malmeſttie. Ser Chiro- 
mantie 

Ma meto cAine, is a ſweer 
ano picatant juyce (like Muſ- 
cadiae ur Allicanc ) coming 
'ir.-m the Palmeto Tree in 
the Iſle Mauritius. Herd. fir. 
210 

Palpation ( palpatio } flat- 
ter y, cogging, fair ſpeoakiag. 
ſoo · hing 3 

Palpitation ( ppitatie) 
panting , beaten often 3; 
quick moving up and down, 
es the heart when it throbs. 


5 Paleſ:| 


_ 


| 


— 
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Paltſgrave ( Belg. and 
Pfaltzgraff Heut from Palts 
or pfaltz, i Palatium, and 
&rave or Graff. i. Comes, Lat. 


the Rheine. See Palatine and 
Archdapifer. 

Paludament ( paludamen- 
tum) a Coat: armor or Horſe» 
mans coat,a S oldiers garment, 
an Heralds Coat of Arms. A- 
mong the ancient Romans, it 
as a Military garment, which 
none but the Lord General, or 
the Chief-captains uſed to 
wear. Alex. Gen. Dier. lib. 3 
cap. 18, 

Paludiferous ( paludifer ) 
that cauſeth a Fen or Marſh. 

Palumbine ( palambinus ) 
of ot belonging to a Wood- 


Comes Palatin) the title cf 
rhe Prince Ele ctor Palatine of 


| 


p_—_— 


it) of grated Bread , Milk, 
Sugar, and grated Cheeſe. 
Panage, lee Pannage. 

Panaretus ( Gr.) that 
contains all vertue. Silveſter 


| his Books, wherein he bewails 


the loſs of Prince Hemy. 


rates of Tolls or Cuſtoms duc 


Pancart (Fr.] a paper 
containing the particular 


to the King, Oc. Thus termed 
becauſe ccnmicnly hung up in 


ſingle, or with 3 trame. Cot. 


Frankinceuſe. Hence Dubar- 
ta znd others, miſc Panchatan 
Fimes, for licenſe or tweet 


chaique for the imell ci Arg» 


lome f ublick place, either 


Panchata,z ſandy Country 
cf Arabia, where is Niore cf 


perfumes. So allo Od.1 Fan. 


makes it the title of one of 


culver or Ring-dove. 
Pamphili, a kiade of great 

Boats in Ita), having one hun- 
died and forty , or a hundred 
and, ſixty Oars cf a ſide. 
Heil. | 
Pampination (pampinatio) 
a cucting and pvlling off ſu- 
petfluous leaves and branches 
from Vines. a 
Pampincan ( pampiners ) 
of or belonging to a yong 
Vine, Branch, of Leaf, ſull of 
| vine- branches. 

Pan, the God of Shep- 
'| |heards, in Greck it ſignifies 


| 


* 


J. 

Wanado (Span. Panada or 
Empanada; Fr. Panade) a kinde 
of meat made of crums of 
Bread, and Currans boyled in 


Water ; or (as ſome will have | 


bian Fraukin ernſe, 
Paneratical ( fancrat ĩcus) 
expert at all feats of activity, 
cunning at all kindes of jams 
and exciciſcs, flout, like a 


1 wreſticr. Br. 


Wandatiſm, the ſvieticy 
or employment of a Pandor, 
which is to ma ke or ſer lecher- 
ous matches 3; Rufftiamim , 
baudery. 

Pandects; (pandeclæ, 3 au, 
i. einne, & lia, babeo) Books 
which cont: uin all matters, or 
compickend all. parts of the 
ſubje&,wheitreof they intreat; 
or Books of Givers Argu- 
ments. The Volumn of the 
Civil Law called Digeſies, is 
alſo called rhe PandeF. 

Pandict i ation ( pandicula- 
tio) a gaping and ſtretching 


One. 
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ones (elf with all his body, as 4 "Pantcle (Dim. of panzs) 1 


they do that gape for ſleep or 
come from ſleep, ot at the ap- 
proach of an Ague. | 
Pando: ( from the Belg. 
Pander, that is, he that takes 
a pawn or pledg: For the 
ſouls of ſuch, as make uſe of 
him, 


are pawned into his 


Chamberlain) a he- Baud. 
Pandoza faived (by Heſto- 
dm) to be the firſt woman, and 
made bv Vulcan; endued by 
all che Gods, with ſeveral ex- 
ccllenr gifts; bur afceswards 
by Jupiter, in diſpleaſure ſent 
to her Spouſe Epimetheus, with 
2 Box full of all manner of 
| miſcries.Hence Pandora's Box 
is rakes for miſery, calamity, 
\and the like. 


Pandutiſt (pandarifies) he | 


that plays ona mulical iuſtru 
ent galled a Rebech, 
Violire, 

Pancgyck (pan'gyricurn) 
a2 licemious kinde of ipeaking 
or Oration, in the praiſe and 
| commendation of Kings, or 
other great perſons, wherein 
ſome falfities are joy ned with 
many ti:ereries. 

Panegy:i{ (Gr.) a praiſer 
or ſlitterer, one that writes in 
commendation of, c. 

Panick fear (þanicum) a 
ſudden fear, whereiwith one is 
dil-ftraught, and put beſides 
his wit, coming without 
knowa cauſe. So taken from 
the God Pan, who liad power 
to ſtrike men with terrors. 


hands, as 10 Aſmodeus his 


or on 2 


Bac. | 


. 


| 


— 


the foot. Tho. 


liccle Loaf. 

Panifice (panificium) the 
craft ot baking or making 
Bread; allo Bread it ſelf, or 
a Loaf of Bread. 

Pannades (Gr.) the cur- 
vettings , prauncings, or 
boundings of luſty Horſes. 

Panntcle (panniculus, Dim. 
of Pannus) fine cloth, a little 
peece or gobbet of cloth. The 
ticſhy Pannicle ( panniculus 
carnoſus) the fleſhy membrane 
or skin, Which lies next un- 
| der the fat of the ourward 
parts, and in the fourth cover- 
ing that enwraps all the body 
from the head to the ſole of 


' Panrinier (Panarium, Fr. 
Panier) a Bin, hutch or place 
to keep Bread in, a basket to 
bear or keep bread in, 2 
Doſſer. 

Pannonian ( from Panno- 
nia) of or belonging to the 
Country of Hungary, in the 
N-rch part of the World, 
Lac. 

Panomphean ( from Pa- 
nomphæus, a name of Jupiter) 
pertaining to Jupiter. 

Panoplp ( panoplia ) com 
ple at harneſs, Armatura totum 
corpus militis tegens, Scap, | 

Panoplique (from panopli« ) 
compleatly armed, in com- 
pleat armor. Rel. Med. 

Panſophp (Gr.) an a 
diſcerning wiſdom, wiſdom 
or knowledge in all things. | 
Dr. Charl. 

Pantagruelit (Fr.) a 
a mery| 
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Janthcon (Gr.) a Hea- 
323 temple of all the 
Gods, in Rome; after by Boni- 
face the Fourth, dedicated to 
the Bleſſed Virgin ary, and 
all Saints. : 

Pantherine ( pantherinus) 
of a Panther, or ſported like a 
Panther; this Beaſt hath a 
fair ſpotted skin, and is the 
Female to the Libard. 

Pantomime * . 

Pantomimick (one 
mus) an actor of many parts 
in ene Play, one that can re- 
preſent the geſture and coun- | 
terfeit the ſpeech of any 
man, a dizzard or common 
jeſter, 

Pantometrie Gr.) a mea- 
ſuring of all kinde of quan- 
rities ; Ir is the title and 
ſubject of a Mathematica! 
Book, ſer forth by one Mr. 
Digs. 

Panurayp (panurgia) craft 
nels, ſubrilry, deceit, guile ; 
a medling in all matters. 

Papacy (ſrom Papa) the 
Popedom ; the reign or domi- 
nion of the Pope. 


Papal (papalze) of or be- 


longing to the Pope. | 
Stephen Paſquier, in his Re. 
cherches de la France, obſerves 


that the word Papa, i. the 
Pope, comes from an old 
miſtake of Pater Patrie,writ- 


ten thus Pa. Pa. as we have it 
in many Coyns. | 


tinge Ryl 
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P A PA 
merry Greek, faithful drunk- Papaberous) (papavereus ) 
ard, good fellow. Cot. or of or . 
Pantheologp ( Gr.) the P apaverean,) longing to | 
| whole ſum of Divinity. Poppy of Cheſtoul. 


Japian Law ( Lex Papra 
Poppæa) a Law made among 
the ancient Romans, againſt a 
ſingle life ; that if any forbear 
from the privileges of Parents, 


(who was the common Father 
of all) ſhould inheric their 
Goods. Tacit. 


belonging to Paphos, a City of 
cyprus, dedicated to Venus, 
and built by Paphus. Hence, 
Paphos Archer is taken for Cu- 
pid; Paphian fire or ſhot, for 
the fire or Arrows of Love. 

Papuloſity (papuloſer #5) ful- 
neſs of pimples or bliſters. | 

Pappriferous ( papyri fer) 
that beats or brings forth Pa- 
per, or the Ruſh Papyrus. 

Pap rtopoliſt (p apyropola)a 
Seller of Paper. 


Patabien (Span.) a wel- 


congratulation, often uſed in 
Ariana. 

Parable (parabola) a reſem- 
blance, a parable, a ſimilitude, 
or compariſon. 

Parabolical, of of belong- 
to a Parabl e. 


ceaſt from marriage, and had! 
no children, then the people, 


Paphtan (paphius ) of or 


coming, 2 bidding of joy, a 


| | 


. 


b 


— 


Paraceiſtan, a Phyſitian 
that follows the method of 
Paracelſus, and his manner of 
curing 3 Which was by exceed- 
ing ſtrong oyls and waters cx- 
of che natures oj 


trated our 


—— — 
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Paraclete (paracletus) an | Patadoxal *) ſtrange, odd, 
Advocate or Patron 2 COm- Or zgainſt com- 
' fumforter. Our Saviour Je- Paradoxical_) mon opini- 


ſus Chriſt is ſo called, 1 Joh. en, incredible. 
2. 1. Paravoxologie , a ſpeak. 


Paraclite ( paraclt#ss) 2 ing by, or of Paradoxes. 


man defamed, ill reported Br. 
of, that hath an ill name. | Paradꝛome ( faradromis ) 
| Hence an open Galicry or walk, that 
Paraclptical, that is de | has no ſhelter over head. 
med, or hath an ill name. Paragoglcal , of or per- 
Paracmaſtical ( paragma- tainiug to che ngure Paragoge, 
ſticus ) pertaining to a kind wl:ich is when à letter or ſyl- 
of continual hot and burning lable is added to the end of a 
fe ver, wherein the heat, when word 
jir is at the greateſt, by little Paragon (Fr. ex par & ago) 
and little diminiſheth till it! | a peerlets one, the moſt com- 
' ceaſeth. plear, moſt abſolute in any 
Parade (Fr.) an appear- = kind whatſoever; it is alſo 
ance or ſhew, a bravado or | | uſed verbally, as to Paragon, 
vauating offer; It is alſo to — match or compare 
With. 


a term of War, and com- 
'1munly uſed for that appear- 


— . 


Patagzaph (paragraphus) 


'ance of Souldiers in a Gatti» a Pilcrow; whatſoever is 
1:0 about two or three of comprehended in one ſen- 
che clock in the afternoon , rence ; Where the line is bro- 
to hear prayers, and aſ- ken off (which Printers call a 
ter that co receive Orders | Break ) there ends the Para- 
'from the Major fcr the 2r-ph. Books are moft com- 
Watch, and Guards next | morl; divided iuco Chapters, 


night. :hoſe into Sections, and Secti- 

| Paradigm ( paradigma D, Ons again into Pat agraffs. 

an example of ſoine ones fact Paralipemenon (Gr.) left 
and ſaying. Hence gut, not ſpoken or written of; 


\ To Pararigmatize, to There are two books in the 


bring or cite uch examples, old Teſtament fo called, be- 
to draw the form or figure of | | cauſe many worthy Hiſtories, 
a thing, or co excmplific. Dr. | omitted inthe books of Kingè, 
' Pan, | [are there related, | 
Paradox (bar idoxum) a | Paralyſls (Gr.) a reſo- 
wonderful and ſtrange thing | [lnti»n of the ſinews, 2 depri- 
to hear, ſuch as is contrary ving of the feeling or moving, 


to the common opinion” | or ot both in any part of the 
body; tbe Palſie. 


| Hence | | 
133 —— 
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Paralels (Gr. are | rallels, becauſe the ſhew the 
| or — 2 4 — of artificial days, 
ata llels ] equaliter di- c. Heil. 
* ) lines running of To Parallel, ro compare 


an equal diſtance from each 


or match. 
other, which can never meet,| | 


Parallelogram ( parallelo- 


though they be drawn infie 
nicely in length thus 
In Aſtronomy there are 


running circlewiſe abour the 
round compals of the Hea- 
vens. The firſt is the Æqui. 
noctial Line, juſt in the mid- 
dle of the world, between the 
two Poles, 
northward from the Aqui- 
noRial , is the Tropick of 
Cancer, to which ſign the Sun 
comes about the eleventh day 
of June. The third ( yer 
more northward ) is the 
northern Circle, within t wen- 
ty three degrees and fifty 


— © 


five ſuch imagined lines, 


The ſecond | 


grammus) having lines every 
wherea like diſtant, a long 
ſqusre. 


Partalogiim ( paralogi/- 


mus) a deceitful concluſion, 
or captĩious reaſoning, a man- 
ner of arguing, which ſeems 
true when it is not; As in 
ſaying , he that affirms Pe- 
ter to be a living creature, 
ſaith true; He that affirms 
Peter to be a Bear, atfirms 
him ro be a living creatuye, 
Theteſore he that affirms 
Peter ro be 2 Bear, ſayes 
true. 

To Paralogize, to reaſon 
captiouſly, argue deceitfully, 


. 


conclude ſalſely. Br. 
Paralptick ( parahticus) 
ſick of the Palbe. | 

Paraments, Re bes of ſtare, 
cr the place where they are 
kept. Chau. 

Paramount ( from the 
Fr. par: i. per and .mounter i. 
aſcendere) it figniſies in our 
Law, the higheſt Lord of 
the Feez For there may be 
'a Tenant to a Lord tbat 
holds over of another Lord; 
the fiſt of theſe is called 
Lord Meſa , the ſecond Lord 
Paramount, Cc. 

Paramoz (amator) a Lo- 
ver, he or ſhe, a Sweet» 
heart. | 


min utes of the North Pole. 
The fourth Line is the 
Tropic k of Capricorn, de- 
clining ſouthward from the E-. 
quinoctial, as much as the 
Tropick of Cancer doth]. 
northward, and to this line 
the Sun comes about the 
twelfth of December? The 
fifth and laſt Line, is the 
Southern Circle, being as 
near the South Pole, as rhe 
Northern Circle ( before 
ſpoken of) is to the North 
Pole. 

Theſe Parallels are alſo 
called Aquidiſtants. There 
is another ſort of Parallels, 
| ( rwo of which goe to a 
Clime) called Artificial Pa- 


| 


wm «4 — cc —— 
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char bears @:! 
Bridal. 


defend from 


ſhor. 


[1gna..ic CC 
Cot. 


ner Dowry or 


of quality; 


free manner of 
interpretation, 


"Wi 


Paranymp!)(Paranymphus ) 
an Orator, who a little before 
the Commencement of Do- | 
Qors, c. makes a publick 
Speech in commendation of 
their honeſty and ſufficiency ; 
alſo an overſeer of a wedding, 
a Bride-dreſſer; or he or ſhe 


Parapet (ral. Parapert», 
J. Proptet pectumn) a Wall or 
Defence breſt-hieh, on the 
upper part of a Rampicr, to 


Patap) (Fr. Pa/aphe) the 
touriſh or peculiar kaot of 
mark ſet unto, after, or in- 
ſtead of, a name in the ſignu- 
ing 4 Deed or Letter, and 
generally any ſuch graceful 
ſerting our of a mans hand or 
name in writing; alſo a ſub- 


Paraphonalia. is uſed in 
our Law, but in the Civil ir is 
Paraphernalia, which ar: thoſe 
Goods a Wife brings her 
Husband, over and beſides 


ney ; as, Furniture ior her 
own Chamber, her own Ap- 
parcel, and Jewels, if ſhe be 


muſt have, and not the Exe- 
cutors of the Husband , Cc. 
Shep. Fa. Counc. 122. 

Þ araphzaſe (paraphraſts) a 


we lway at the 


tlie cnemies 


ſigning under. 


Marriage mo- 


all which ſhe 


expoficion or 
wherein 2 


— — — 


man ties not himſelf to ex- 


— — 


P A 
the Copy, bur to explicate 
and adorn the matter more at 
large, or to abridge it, yet ſtill 
keeping the Authors ſence, 
Any ſuch Expoſition is called | 
a Paraphraſe or Paraphraſtical | 
Expoſition 

Pataph:ai ( paraphraſtes) | 
a Paraphraicr; one tliat ex- 
pounds a Text by other 
| words, then it is written in. 

Pa:ralang ( paraſanga)) a 
meajure of ground contain- 
ing thirty Stades, that is 
three miles and three quarter: 
of ours. 

Paraſite (Paraſitus) a flat 
terer, a trencher friend, a 
2 one that is ſtill 
hanging on (me rich man, 
feeding his humor with flat- 
tety, to the end to pertake of 
his good cheer, Hence 
Paraſttica!. percaining to 
a Paraſite. Thoſe Plants or 
Supercreſcences are called al- 
lo Paraſitical Plants, that live 
upon the flock of others, (as 
Paraſites do) tuch are Miſſeltoe, 
Polypich, Moſs, and others. 
Paratragedtate (paratragæ- 
dio) to help ro ſer forward a 
Tragedy, to make a matter 
much worſe, then indeed 
it is. 

Parature ( paratura) the 
matter whereof any thing is 
made. | 
Marca, the three Ladies of 
deſtiay; Clotho, Lacheſis, and 
Atropos, The firſt bears a 
Diſtaff, the ſecond ſpins the. 
chred cf mans life, the third 
cuts eff the ſame thred, Cc. 


orels every word as it lies in | | 


with 


— A | e 
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wirh like fabulcus tories. | horrarions,as wiy not be gain- 
Parceners ſaid, Hence 
and See Coparce- | Pareneticks ( parenetica ) 
Parcinarp ) ,. are taken for verſes full of pre- 


Parciloqup ( parciloquium) 
2 ſparing or niggarly ſpecch. 

Parcitp ( parcitss ) ſcant- 
neſs, neatneſs, niggardlinefx, 
thrift, frugality. 

Pard (Pardus) the Beaſt 
called a Libard. 

Parelleliſation, or rather 
Paralleliſation, a making Paral- 
lels,or likes, a compariſon : 1 
finde the word uſcd in the 
Elements of Armories. 

Parellelogram. Sce Pa- 
rallelogram. 

Parenctick ( pargneticus ) 
containing ſuch fatherly or 
maſterly admonitions, or ex- 


| 


cepts or admonicions, 

Parent (parens, à pareo) o- 
bedient, dutiful, ſerviceable. 

Parental (parental) of or 
pertaining to our Anceſtors or 
Parents, 

Parentation (parentatio) a 
celcbrating Funerals or Obſe- 
quies. 

Parenth:g (Gr.) a word 
or clauſe, comprehended 
within another ſentence, in 
ſuch ſort, that ir may be left 
our, and yet the ſence of the 
matter ſtill remain whole; 
ſuch word or clauſe is com- 
monly marked with two half 


| circles (thus) as in Ving. 


Aneas Cneque enim patriam confiftere mentem 
Paſſus amor) rapidum ad naves premittit Achatem. 


Parenticide ( parenticida ) | 


he that murders his Father, 
Mother, Kinſman or dear 
Friend, 

Parergy , Parergon or 
Parergum (Gr.) Parergue Fr.) 
an addition or acceſs; a thing 
put unto, though no part of 


the matter, any thing that is 


beſides the principal queſtion, 
poinr, or purpoſe in hand, 
Br. See Landskip. 

Parian Marble, Marble 
that is very white, had from 
the Ile Paros, and therefore 
ſo called. 

Pariaſſe or Parcaſſe (Pa- 
reas ) a Serpent having to the 
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greatneſs of his body, bur a 
{mall head, yer ſuch a wide 
mouth, that he is able ro ſwal- 
low down a whole Pigeon, 
and as he creeps,makes a Fur- 
= on the ground with his 
rail. 

Parſation (pariatio) even- 
nels of accouns, where, as 
much is laid our as received. 

Paricide (Paricida) a mur- 
therer of his Father, Mother, 
or any of his neer Kinred ; 
alſo he that kills his equal, he 
that had williogly ſlain a free» 
man; any hainous murtherer. 

Paricidal (paricidais) be- 
longing to ſuch murder, cruel. 


— 
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thoſe words are called Pari- 


PA 


PA 


Patient ( pariens ) travel 
ling with yong, lying in tra- 
vel, bringing forth yong. 

5 —.— \Fealts, (parilia) 
Feaſts or Feſtival days dedi- 
cared to the Goddeſs Pales for 
preſervation of Cattle. 


Parility (parilitss) like- 


| 


ſemhlance. 

Pariſh (parschia) a multi- 
rude of neighbors pertaining 
ro one Charch. 

This Land was firſt divided 
into Pariſhes by Honorius, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the 
year of our Lord 636. Cam. 
Brit. Of cheſe Pariſh Church- 
es, there were in England in 
the days of Henry the Eight 
the number of 45000. Cow. 
Now there is reckoned 8308, 
and in ales 1016; ln all 93 24- 

Pariſylſable ( parif labus) 
an equal ſyllable. 

Pariſpllabical (pariſylabi- 
cus) that hatch equal ſyllables ; 


e 


ſyllabical, which have no 
more ſyllables in one then an- 
other, as Fama, menſa, Cc. 
So likewiſe we ſay in Gram- 
mar, the firſt declenfjon of 
Nouns is Pariſyllabique, be- 
cauſe gall the caſes of ſuch 
Noun in the fingular num- 
ber eſpecially have even ſylla- 
bles, as Gemma, gemmæ, gemmæ, 
gemmam, gemma, gemma, Cc, 
Parity (parita) likeneſs, 
equality, evenneſs. 
Paritude, Pariture or 


neſs, evenneſs, quality, . 


Parture (from Pario) a breed- 


| 


ing or ingendring, the time of 


travail or deliverance of childe 
ot yong. 

Parliament or Parlement 
(Fr. 4. Parler le ment) or Par. 
| lament, fcom the Italian and 


| Spainſh Parlamento. With us 


it was formerly the Aſſembly 
of the King, and the three E- 
ſtares of the Realm, viz. The 
Lords Spiritual and Tcmpo- 
ral, and Commons, for debat- 
ing matters touching che 
Commonwealth, and eſpecial» 
ly the making and correcting 
Laws ; which aſſembly or 
Court is of all others rhe 
higheſt, and of greateſt au- 
thority, as you may read in 
Sir Tho, Smith, De Republ: 
Angi 1.2. c. 1, 2. and in Cowel. 
In France,thoſe high Courrs of 
Juſtice, ( where mens cauſes 
and differences are publickly 
determined, without further 
Appeal, whereof there be eight 
in number in eight capital 
Cities of France, viz. Paris, 
Grenoble, Tholoſe, Dyon, Roven, 
Air, Rhemes, and Bourdeaux) 
are called Sedentary Parlements; 
and their Aſſembly of States 
General is onely equivalent to 
our Parliament. 

Parmacetp, a corruption 
of the words Sperma cæti, the 
Sced of the Whale, which is 
an excellent oyntment. 

Parmeſan, a kinde of ex- 
cellenr Cheeſe, made at Parma 
in Italy. and therefore ſo cal- 
led: It is alſo ſometime taken 
for an inhabitant of the City 


Parma. 


__Par'!; 


| 
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a Maid. 
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Parnalsian, of or belong 
ing to Parnaſſus, a Mountain in 
Greece, ſacred to Apells, and 
the Muſes. 

Parochial ( parochial;s) of 
or pectaiuing ro a Pariſh, 

Parole (Fr.) a word, a 
term, alſo a ſpeech, or ſaying- 
Leaſe Parol, tha: is Leaſe per 


Parol, a Leaſe by werd of 
mouth. Ir is alſo a term of | 
War, when a priſoner is per»; 
micted to go ar liberty for 

procuring another Soldier,pri- 
ſoner with rhe enemy, tobe | 
exchanged for him, or for rai- 

ſing ſuch a ranſom by a day a- 
greed on, or upon any other 
occaſion or agreement ; and 
in defaulr, the priſoner gives 
his Parol, i. his word, to re- 

turn. During which time, we 
ſay, the priſoner is upon his 
Parol. 

Paroxpſm (paroxyſmus) the 
firſt coming, or the coming 
again of zu ague, the fit or 
ſharp allault of it. Malvcz- 
xi 


Parrſcide, See Paricide. 

Parſtmony ( parfimonza ) 
chrifrincſs, ſparingneſs, good- 
husbandry ; brevity or ſpa 
ringneſs in the uſe of words. 

Parſimonioug, ſparing, 
frugal, thrifty. 

Partage (Fr.) Partition 
or parting; a ſharing or di- 
viding. 

Parthentan ( parthenius ) 
belonging to virginity, or to 


Parthian ( belonging to 


Parthia, a Country in Aſſyria. | 


"0 ů — + —.4 —_— 
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Partiarp (pertiarius) « par- 
taker, a follower, a copart - 
ner: It may alſo be uſed ad- 
jectively for partial, or that 


hath 
Hence 

To Partialize it, to fide, 
bandy, be partial, or factious, 
to take parts, 

Participate ( parricipo)) ro 
give cr take parr, to be per- 
raker, or of counſel. 

Particle (particula) a (mail 
part, a parcel, a portion, a 
member. 

Participle ( participium) a 
parc of Speech among Gram» 
mirians, ſo called, becauſe it 
participates both of the Noun 
and Verb ; any thing that par- | 
rakes of another. 

Partion (partio, 4 pario) a 
birch, a breeding, a lying in 
trava:l of children or yong; 2 


reſpe& ro perſons. 


laying of Eggs, a ſit. ing on 
brood. 

Partito (Lat.) a divider, 
a parter, a ſharer our, a diſtci- 
burer. 

Partiſan (Fr) a partner, 
partaker, acceſſury, confede- 
care, or adherent. 

Alſo Partiſan ( ſrom the 
Germ. Parthiſan, or Fr. Per- 
taiſane) a Leading ſtaff, a wea- 
= hke an Halberd, a Jave- | 
Ne 

Parturtcnt (parturien) the 
travailing or |i.ciog in labor, 
with childe or yong. 

Parvity (Sarvitas) (mal- 
neſs, littlene is, tlendernels, 
under age, nonage; baſe- 


neſs, 
Pas 


bel 
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| Pasa pas (Fr.) by little 
and little, by line and leaſure, 
by degrees; Poco a Poco, as 
the Spantard ſays, or Pian piano 
as the Italian. 

Palcage (Fr.) grazing, 
feeding or paſtucing cf Cat. 
tic. 


Paſcal (paſcalis) feeding 


ö 


Or thus: 


from Eaſt; becauſe at that 
time, our Sun of Righteouſneſs 
did riſe, as the Sun in the 
Eaſt. 
The Jewiſh Paſcver was a 
holy Action ordained of God 
in the killing and cating a 
Lamb, partly to the end the 
Jewiſh Church might keep in 
memory the benefic which 
God did for them, in paſſing 
over the houſes of the children 
of Iſrael in Egypt, and ſmitin g 
them not. Exod. 12. 11. Alſo 
to be a Type of Chriſt the | 
true Paſchal Lamb. | 

Verſtegan ſays Eaſter, was by 
the old Saxons, called Oſter. 
and at this preſent in Saxony 
Oſtern, which comes from 
Ofter monat, their and our 


| 


Poft Martis nonas, ubi fit nora Luna vequiras 3 
Et cum tranfterit bis ſepuma Paſchapatebit, 


Inde Dies Solis tertia Paſeha venit. 


Mynſhew derives Faſter | | 


here, and thete abroad, be- 
longing to paſture. 

Paſche (paſcha) a Paſsover, 
the Feaſt ot Æſter, ſo named 
of Eoſter, 8 Goddeſs of the 
old Saxons, whoſe Feaſt they 
kept in April, Cam, Ut invee 


| niatu: Paſcha, 


Paſquii or Paſquin , 
from the Ital. Paſquino) 
a Libel clapt on a Poſt or 1- 
mage; ſo called from Paſquil 
or Paſquin, an old Sratue or 
Image in Rome, whereon Li- 
bes, Detractions, and Satyri- 
cal invectives are fixed, and 
on him fathered, as their 
Author: There is alſo in 
Rome, another old Statue 
called Horforeo, whereon they 
affix anſwers to choſe Paſ- 
quins. 
Paſſade (Fr.) an alms, be. * 
nevolence or entertainment 
given by, or to à Paſſenger: 
The manage of a Horſe, back - 


| 


ward and forward. 
Paſſant (Fr.) paſſing, go. 
ing; it is a term in Heraldry, 


old name of April. 


Paſchal ( paſchals) of or 
onging to the Paſſover or 
Eaſter. 

' Paſcuons (paſcuus) ſerving 
for paſture, or for feeding, or 
grazing of Beaſts. 


as when we ſay, a Lyon Pal- 
ſant, that is a Lyon drawn, as 
if he were going or paſſing 
along. 
| Paſg=pozt (Fr. 9. paſſe par 
tout ) a Paſs or Saſe- conduct. 
| See Safe - conducł. 
| Paſsibiliry ( paſibilitas) 
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uffering, | 
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laffering „ ox ableneſs to 
ſuffer. . oy F 

aſsibe ( paſſus, 4 patior 
witch hath ſuffcred, encured, 
ſuſtained. 

Paſgober. See Paſche. 

Þ aftern (talus) the ankle 
or huckle-bone of a Bcafts 
foot, 

Paſtilicate (paſtilico) ro 
make in form of little round 
Balls, to miniſter Pills. 

Paſtinate ( paſtino) to 
delve or dig in a Garden. 

Paſtozal ( paſtoralis ) 

Paſtoꝛitious g belonging to 
a Shepherd or Paſtor, Shep- 
herdly, Rural. 

A Paſtozal ( poſtorale car. 
men) a ſong of Herdſmen or 
Shepberds, ; 

Paſturable, which may be 
turned into, or put unto, 
paſture, which may be fed 


ON- 
Palvolant (Fr. Paſe volant) 
the Artillery called a Baſe; 
but moſt commonly, a hire. 
ling whom a Captain, on 
muſter days, ſoiſteth into his 
company; and generally any 
ſuch Skipjack or baſe-follow. 


i Cot. 


Patefaction ( patefa#io) a 
declaring, diſcovering, or 
making manifeſt, an opening, 
a Declaration. 

P atart, a Low-countrey 
coyn worth a Sol tournois, or 
the Stiver, five whereof a- 
mount to fix pence ſter- 
ling. | 

Patelin ( Fr. ) a Cogger, 


| colloquer, flatterer, ſoother; 


— 


couſener „ pratler. 


Paten (from the Fr. Patin, 
or rather from the Greek 
mT#@, 1, calco, becauſe tis 
always trod upon) a kinde of 
Wowuden-ſhoo, well known» 
Br.Pattpn, 

Paten (from the Latin 
Pareo ) the little flat- ſawcer 
uſed by the Pricfts with the 
Chalice, at Maſs. 

Patent (patent) open, diſ- 
cavered cr uncovered, 
pearing, maniteſt, 

Letters Patents ( Litere 
pat en tes) Writings fcaled with 
the Broad Seal of England, 
whereby a man is authoriſed 
to do of enjoy any thing, 
that otherwiſe ct himſelf he 
could nor. Anno 19 Hen. 7. 
cad. 7. And they are fo 
rermed of their form , be- 
cauſe they are Patentes, viz- 
open, with the Seal hang- 
ing ready to be ſhewed for 
confirmation cf the Autbori- 
ty given by them. 

The Kings Letters Patents 
are called Letters Patents 
Royal, for difference , be- 


cauſe common perſons may | 


grant Patents, or Letters Pa- 
tents, c. Fitzb. Nat. br. 
fol. 35. E. 2 Henry the ſixth, 
cap. 10. 

Batency ( patentia ) a 
lying open , of uncover- 
ed. 

Pater - guardian, a Father: 
guardian; a title given to 
the chief of the Franciſ- 
can Friers in their Moga- 
ſterjes, 


ap: 
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Pateraal (paternus) of or | 


belonging to a Father, father- 
ly. 
: Pathetical (patheticus Jpa(- 


ſionate, perſwaſive, that mo- 
veth aſſection. 


Pathologle ( Gr. ) that 


part of Phyſick, which in- 
treats of the cauſes, qualities, 
and differences of diſeaſes. 

Pathologiſts (Gr.) wri- 
ters on the diſcaſes and ſymp- 
romes incident to ti e body of 
man. Dr. Charlton. 

Patbologick, pertaining to 
Pathologie. 


P atible ( patibilis ) that 
may be ſuffered or endu- | 


red. 


or Croſs. 


Patin (patina) a kind of 


large Veſſel, wherein they 
both ſod meat and brought 
it to the Table; a great Plat- 
ter, a Charger, a Baſon to 
waſh in. 

Patration ( patratio ) the 
finiſhing and perfecting 2 
thing; a doing or making 2 
thing. 

Patriark ( parriarcha ) a 
chief Father, or the firſt Fa- 
ther of a Family or Nation , 


in which ſence Jews reckons | 
ed Abraham , Iſaac and Jacob. 


It is alſo a principal dignity 
in the Church whereof there 


were antiently five, as of 


Rome, Conſtantinople , Alexan- 


dria, Feruſalem, and Anti- 


och. 


Patriatchal, of or de. 


| 
Patibnlated ( patibulatus ) | 
hanged on a Gibber, Gallows 


— 


longing to 2 Patriarch. 

Patriarchate? ( batriarcha- 
Patriarchp na) che dig- 
nicy and eſtate oi a Patriarch, 
2 Patriarkſhip. 

Patriciate ( patriciatus) the 
dignity and eſtate of them 
that deſcend of Senators. 

Patricide ( patricida ) a 

mur therer of his Father, near 
Couſen, or dear friend. 
Patricide (patricidium) the 
murtherer of ones own Fa- 
ther. 
Patricians (patricii) thoſe 
in Rome thar deſcended of the 
Race of Senators, whoſe Fa- 
thers and Anceſtors bcre that 
Office, the ſons of Senators. 
Hence the name of Patrick, 
given originally to thoſe, who 
could cite their Fathers as 
men of honor. Cam. 

Patrimonial ( patrimonia- 
lis ) of or belonging to the 
Inheritance, Goods, or Patri- 
mony, left by a Father to his 
Children. 


Patrizare ( patrizo, from 


the G 
ble his 


r- T2pt2(0 ) to reſem- 
Father , to do as 


his Father did to be the Fa- 
| thers own childin condition, 


' 
1 


Patroctyate ( patrocinor) 


to defend thoſe that are poor 


and falſely accuſed, to up- 


| 


hold, bear out, to maintain 
ones right and quarrel. 
Taylors Liberty of Prophecy - 


Dr. 


ing. 


| 


Patronal ( parronalis )) of 


or belonging to a Patron, Ad- 
vocate or Defender ; done 


in 


— 


1 


» 
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in remembrance of a Pa- 
tron. 

Patronpmical (patronymi- | 
cus) derived from the Fathers 
or Anceſtors name, 

Patulicate ( patulico )) to 
be opened, or made wide, 

Pauciloquent (pauciloquus) 
that ſpeaketh little. 

Paucitie ( paucitass) ſmal 
number, {ewneſs, brevity, 

Pabe ſie ( pavefacio) to make 
afraid, to fright. 


Pavice ( from the Ital. 
paveſe) a great large Shield, 
or Target, that covers the 
whole body. Sir Tho. More. 

Pabid ( pavidus ) fear- 
ſul, timerous, quaking, ſtart. 


ing. . 

Pabidity (paviditas )dread, 
fear, rimerouinels. 

Pavillion C Lat. Papilio, 
Fr. Pavillon) a Tent for war, 
2 Tahernacle. 

Pabin (Fr. Pavane) a kind 
of Dance; perhaps to called 
d pavienda terra, of paving the 
ground, Min. 

Paul (Hebr.) wonderful, 
or reſt; But the learned Ba- 
ronizs , drawing it from the 
Latin, makes ir litcle or ham- 
ble. Cam, 

Paunage (from the Fr, pa- 
nage or paſnage) ſignifi-s, in 
our Common Law, the mo- 
ney taken by the Agiſtors 
for feeding Hogs with the 
Maſt of the Kings Foreſt. 
Cromp. Furiſd. fol.165, Agiſte 
ment (ſays Manwood ) is pro- 
perly the commcn of her- 
bige of any kind of ground 


hex Land or Woods, or the 
nioney due for the fame; 


| and Pawnage is moſt properly 
the Maſt of the Wocas or 
| Hedgerowes , or the money 
due to the owner of the ſame 
for it. Mr. Skene calls it Pan- 
nagium, and defines it to be 
the duty given to the Ring for 
the paſturage of swine in 
the Foreſt. Leg. Foreſt. ca. 
556.8. 

P avoiſade (Fr.) any Tar. 
guer-fence, that of Galleys, 
whereby the ſlaves are defen» 
ded from the imal ſhut of the 
Enemy. Cot. 


or belonging to a Peacock or 

a Prahen. 

Padoꝛ / Lat.) great fear and 
read. 

Pauſatd e (Fr.) a pauſing, 
reſting , or repoting 3 alſo a 
reſting ſeat or place. 

Pearch or Perche (pertica 

Fr. perche) a Rod or Pole 
, wherewith land is meaſured, 
tbe moſt uſual contains ſix- 
teen ſeet, and an half in length; 
whereof forty in length, and 
four in beadth make an Acre 
of ground. Crom. Juriſd. fol. 
222, But in ſeveral Coun- 
tries they are of ſeveral 
lengihs, as in Staffordfhive 
twenty four foot, in the Fer- 
reſt of Sherwood twenty five 
foor. See mcre in Shene 
de verb. fign. Verbo Particata 
tertæ 

Peccadilio ( Span. Fr. 
peccadille) a little fin, a ſmal 
ns a Venial fin, 


Pavonine (pa vonn) of 


N 
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| 
| 
| Peccaminous ( from pec= 
{ camen, inis) full of ſins. 

Peccatoz (Lat. Ja ſinner or 
offender. 

Petcabi ( from pecco ) 1 
have ſinned, offended or done 
amiſs. 


of Cattle, or where many 


comb) Dr. Br. uſeth it for 
ſuch fiſh, whole ribs are 


Flounders, Cc. becauſe their 
back-bone,and ribs do in ſome 
ſort reſemble a comb, 
Becttnate ( peclino ) to 
kemb, to harrow corn, while | 
it is in graſs, to rake corn to- 
gether. | 
Pectozal(pe&ora!cYa brefl- | 
plate or defence for the breit, 
a Peitrel, Poitrcl, or Stoma- 
cher. In Phyſick it ſignifies 
a Lozenge or Medicine, good 
for the ſtomack. 
Pectozal (ect. alis) that 
belongs to the Breaſt or Sto- 
mack. 
Pecuarious ( becuarius) 
ſerving for, or belonging to 
Beaſts or Cattle. 
Peculatoz (Lat) that rob- 
| beth the Prince or common 


{ Treaſure. 


Pecultar ( peculiaris ) pri- 
vate, proper, ones own, per 
ticular, pertaining to ſome 
one. 

Peculiate (hone) to pu- 
niſh by the purle, to take a- 
way a mans goods; alſo to 


| 
{ 
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their firſt coyn, and from 


Pecozons ( pecoroſus) full 
Cattle are. | 
Pectinals ( from pe#en, a a 


ſtraight, as Soals, Thornback, 


| 1 Pedagogue. 
me. ſire ur ſpace. 


1 poch fast. 


PE 


Pecuntary ( pecuniarius) 
Pertaining to money. The 
Hs athens ſay, the Impreſe of 
2 ſheep was ſtamped upon 


chence their money was cal 
led pecunia, from pecus. Gre- 
[g'Ty. 
; Pedage (pedagium) ſigni- 
nes money given for the paſ- 
ſing by foot or horſe through 
any Country, It is uſed 
in the book called, Pupila 
| oculr, 

| Pedagogue ( Þ#dagrgus) a 
bringer up of children, a 
Tutor, Schyvimaſter 3 Pe- 
| dant. 


P. dagogiſm, the office of 


Pedal ( pedalis)) of a foot, | 
Pedaneons (pedaneus) that 


Pedant (Fr.) an ordinary 
Schonlmaſter, a teacher of 
A. B. C. 

Pedanterics ( Fr.) pedan. 
tick humors, pnraſe affectings, 
lnkhorn terms. Br. 

Pedantiſm (Fr.) the Of- 
fice or Function of a Pedant. 
Feltham. 

Pedation ( pedatis ) a flak- 
ing, propping or ſetting up 
of vines. | 

Pedature ( pedatura 2 af 
proportion of digging, build- 
ing, &c. of ſo many foot al- 
ſigned to Souldiers or work - 
men. 

Pederaſtie ( pederaſfia) a 
vicious and diſhoneſt loving 


{ 
| 


enrich. | of children, buggery. 


Peveſtat 


— 


— 
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Pedeſlal (pedeſtella ) the 
foot or Baſis to ſupport a Pil- 
lar or any peece of work ; a 
foorſtall ; a ſtirrop, 

Pedeſtrial (from pedeſter) 
that goeth on foot, belonging 
to the foot. 

Pediculous ( pediculoſus) 
lowſy, or full ot lice, 
Pedid ( pedidus) filthy, ſlut- 
tiſn, ſtinking. 

Pedicle (pediculn ) a litt le 
foot; alſo the ſtalk of a leaf, 
or any fruit. Bac, 

_ Pedo Baptiſm (pado-bap- 
tiſmus) the baptizing of Chil- 
dren ; Infant Baptiſm, 

Pedomancy (Gr.) a kind 
of divination by the lines of 
the ſole of the feer. 

Pedo? (pedor) ſluttiſhneſs, 
uncleanneſs; ſtink and filthi- 
neſs in ſuch as are in, or come 
our of Priſons, 
| Pedotribo ( pedotriba ) an 
inſtructer of children, teach- 
ing them how ro exerciſe 
their bodies, and to mike 
them fair and ſtrong. 

Peere Fr pierre) ſeems 
properly to be a Fortreſs made 
againſt the force of the Seca, 
for the better lecuriry of 
ſhips , that lie at Harbor in 
any Haven; So is the Peer 
of Dover, deſcribed in Cam. 
Brit. pag. 259. You ſhall read 
the word oſten in Sands Tra- 
telt, and comes from Petra; 
becauſe of the congeſlion of 


— 


2 
— 


of ſuch a pile. 


Peers ( pares ) equals ; 
| alſo he Houſe of Lords in 


great ſtones, to the taſing up 


— 


| 


——— 


— 


| 


| mong other damnable Te- 


— 


called the Houſe of Peers, and 


þ 
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Parliament, was otherwiſe 


their condition and dignity, 
Peerage» Which word may 
alſo ſignifie an Impoſition 
for maintenance of a Sea» 
Peer. 
Pegaſus (Gr.) a winged 
horſe, a Poſt. Hence 
Pegaſean, is uſed for ſwift 
or ſpeedy. Feltham, 
Pejerate (pejero) to for- 
ſwear, not ro do that he 
hath ſworn ro do: ; 
Pejozats ( pejoro) ro im- 
pair. to make or grow worſe. 
Peitrel. Sce Pecforal. 
Pelagians , an ancient 
ſort of Hereticks, who ( a- 


| 


ners ) denied Original ſin, c. 
This Hereſte took name from 
Pelagius its firſt brocher, and | 
was condemned by a general 
Council, beld in the Iſland 
of Malta, by Pope Innocent the 
firſt, ar which Sr. Auſtin was 
preſent, and 214 Biſhops. 
Pc lagick(pelagicus Jof the 
Sea, or that liverh in the Sea. 
Pelion and O ſſa, two high 
mountains in Theſſaly ; and we 
ſay proverbially to mount Pe- 
lien upon Oſſa, when we uſe 
our utmoſt endeavors to 
overcome any difficulty; or | 
when wearcempt the doing 
that which is not ſeaz- 
able. 
Pellccato2 (Lat.) a decei- 
ver with fair words. 
Pelliculation ( pellicula- 
tio) a deceiving with fair 
word:, an alluring. 


2Dilticle | 
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a liccle Skin, Hide, Fel, or 
pelt, a ſmal or thin rind. 

Pelluctd pellucidus) clear, 
ſhining, bright, that may 
be ſeen or diſcerned thorow. 

Pel- Mel (Fr. Peſle Meſle) 
confuſediy, hand over head, 
all on a heap, one with ano- 
ther. 

Peltiferoug {pelrifer) that 
wearech or bears a Target like 
a half monn« 

Pelullan Foard, uſcd by 
Dubartas for the great River 
Nilus in Ægypt; and is taken 
from Peluſium one of the 
monies of that River. 

Penarious ( penarivs ) of 
Gr helonging to proviſion for 
' victuals. 

Pendent ( perdens) hang- 
ing, brnding, depending, un- 
Certain What to do. 
Pendiloches (Fr.) jags, 
danglings, or things that 
hang danglingly; with Jew- | 
, cllers they are the loweſt | 
part of Jewels, which hang 
; In that manner. 


Per dutoſitp Cpenduloſita) 


— — 


„ 


— — 


the hanging hate of a thing; | 


; ambiguity or doubtſulneſs. 
| Br, 

Pendulous (pendulus) that 
| hangeth or ftooperh ; alſo 


thick, clammy ; allo doubtful, 


ſtaegering. Hows 
Peneian Male. Tenpé, a 
moſt pleaſant valley inTheſſaly, 
on the Verge of the River Pe- 
neus, and therefore ſo called. 
| Dub. 

| Penciope (Sr.) the name 


Pe litcle ( dim. of Pelli) | 


—— — — 


— 
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PE 
of the moſt patient, true, con - 
ſtant and chaſte wife of V- 
(lifſes, which was given to 
| her, for that ſhe carefully lo- 
ved and fed thoſe birds with 
| purpre necks called Penelopes. 
Cam. 

Penetrability ( from pe- 
| netro) ability to pearſe or pe- 
netrate, power Which no- 
thing can reſiſt, 

Penetrable ( penetrabilis) | 
that may perſe or be perſed,or 
penetrated. 

Pentnſula (Lat quaſs, pene 
inſula, almoſt an Iſland) is a 
tract of land, which being al- 
moſt encompaſſed by water is 
joyned to the firm land by 
_ little Iſtmus, narrow 
| 


| 


place or entrance; As that 
vaſt Continent of Per» and 
Braſtle in America were an 
land. bur for that firait or 
neck of land, between Pana- 


ma and Nombre de Dios. 
He il. 
Penitencer T (from pæni- 
Penitenciarp Cnitentia) the 


Priett, c. that enjoyns the 
cffendor his penance, Pe- 
nitentiary is ſometimes alſo 
raken for that place in Rome, 
where a certain number of 
Prieſts, indued with faculties 
co abſolve ſrom reſerved cafes, 
are appointed to fir, ready to 
hear the confeſhhons of thoſe 
that from ſundry places re- 
pair for that purpoſe unto 
rnem. Penitentiary Prieſts, or 
Prieſts of the penitentiary, 
are thoſe that belong to the 
aforcſaid place, over whom 

there 


['Y 


| ving ſinful ſouls ro repen- 
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nitentiary , who for the moſt, 
if not always, is one of the 
Cardinals, who admits and 
gives faculties to the reſt. 

P enttenttal (pænitentialis) 
very penitent, moſt ſorrow- 
ful or repentant; the ſeven 
Penitential Pſalms of David, 
are ſo called, becauſe they are 
held very efficacious in mo- 


rance, 

Pennigereus ( penniger ) 
feathered, winged, bearing or 
having wings and feathers, 

Pennant, a rope to hoiſe 
up the boat, or heavy Merch» 
andize aboard a ſhip, 

Pennipotent ( pennipotens) 
mighty in flying, ſtrong of 
Wing , well winged or fea- 
thered. 

Penon (Fr. pennon) a Flag, 
Banner or Streamer born in 


there is one ſtiled Chief Pe» 


war, we read this An. 11. R. 
2. ca · 1. A term of Heraldry, 


Pentaptotcs ( pentaptota) 
nouns declined onely by five 
Caſes. 

Pentarck ([pentarchus) a 
aptain of five men. 
Pentaſtick ( pentaftichus ) 
that conſiſts of five verſes. 


Pentaſticks ( pente ſtich e) 


Porches having five rowes of 
Pillars. 


Pentateuch (pentateuchus) 
2 volume of five Books; the 
five books of Moſes, ( viz- ) 
Geneſts, Exodus, Leviticus, Nu- 


Penoncels , little Penons. 
Guillim. 

Penſitate ( penſito) to 
weigh, ponder, conſider, pay, 
and recompence often. 

Pentas ( Gr. ) 
the cinque, a werd much uſed 
in compoſition; as, 

Pentagamiſt (Gr.) one 
that hath had five wives. 

Pentaglottical ( from pen- 
ta, and glottos, lingua) that 
hath five Tongues , or is 
skilled in five ſeveral Lan- 


| 


guages . 
Pentagon ( pentagouns) 
any thing that hath five cor- 
ners, a Pentangle, 
Bentameter (Gr.) a verſe 
conſiſting of five feer; In 
the ſick part it hath two feet 
eitber Dafhyles or Spondees , 
with a long ſyllable ; In the 
later part alſo two feet, but 
always Da#yles, and a long 


| 


ſyllable. As 


Res eſt ſolliciti plena timoris amor. 


meri, and Deuteronomie, fo 
called. 

Pentccontarck ( pentecon- 
tarchus) a Captain of fiſcy 
men. | 

Pentecoſt (Gr. Pentecoſle, 
i. the fiftieth) The Feaſt of 
Pentecos} or Whitſontide, ſo cal. 
led becauſe ir is the fiftieth 
day from the Reſurrection of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

Pentireme (pentiremes) a 
Galley that has five Oates in 
a ſeat or rank, or a Galley, 


wherein] 


the five, 


ea. — 
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wherein every oar hath five 
men to draw it. Sce Nuinque- 
reme. : 

Penttiatoz (Lat.) a Furri- 
er. 
Penu tio 8 (from penuria) 
exttcam needy and neceſſi. 
tous, that wants all necella- 
ries. ; 

Peplozraphe (p*p!og-aþbra) 
the deſcription of the vail, 
called Peplum, which was an 
cinbroidered veiture or hood 
to cover the head, now uſed 
for a kerehcs un eſpecially, 
by Women „ going to be 
churched. Th). 

Yeptick ( pepticus ) tha 
canitorts the ftomack, and 
helps it ro digeſt the meat in 
ir, concocti ve, digeſtive. ; 
| Per, the Pleppſition, being 
| compoun-fed wich another 

word, renders it more power- 
ful and efficacious; as Amo, 
to love; pur per to it, and it is 
to love throvghly or perfect- 
ly well. Valid is valiant or 
ſtrong, pervalid, very valiant 
or ſtrong. c. and ſo of others, 
Whis1 being premoniſhed, 
the Reader, knowing the ſim- 
ple words, will eaſily under- 
| ſtand the compound, and ſo 
ſave a labor of repeating many 
of them. 
| Peraction (peraFio) an ac- 
compliſhing, performing, end. 
ing or diſpatching. 

Peragration ( peragratio ) 
2 going about, a travelling 
over, 4 waadring through. 
| 25:ragration monzthi Sce 


K 


in Hloneth. | 
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| Perambulate (perambulo) 
to go or walk through, abour» 
or over and over. 

Perarate (peraro) to till all 
through, to ear over and over, 
to plough or make furrows all 
over. 

Perch. See Pearch. 

Perceptible (from percipio) 
perceirable, apprehenſible, 
aka“, le, receivable. 


to have been a ſirname, and 
aſter (as many other) a Chri- 
flen name, fetched from Per- 
cheval, a place in Normandy, 
One by alluſion made ir, Per ſe 
valens. Cam. 

Percontation (percontatio) 
an cnquiring, ſearching, de- 
manding or queſtioning. 

Percolation ( perco/atio) a 
{training through or our, Bac. 
and Per. Inſt. 

Percruciate (pereruc io) to 
tormeat greatly, to vex 
throughly. 

Percullis, the name of an 
Office of one of the Purſe- 
vants at Arms. See Harold. 

Percuision (percuſſin) a 
ſtrikiag, beating, or hitting. 

Perdition ( perditio ) de- 
ſtruction, loſing. 

Perduction ( perdufio) a 
bringing, or leading through. 

Perdu (Fr.) loſt, periſh- 
ed, forlorn, paſt hope of re- 
covery, caſt away, Hence 

Perdu:s (enfans perdues) 
the forlorn hope of a Camp, 
which are commonly Gentle- 
men of Companies, and are 
I Called, becauſe they are gi- 
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Percival, is thought at firſt |. 
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| treaſon. Feltham, 


Er. 


a paſſing over, or through the 


. 
. 


mans. 
conrinnance, long 


to Parenticide. | 


pierce or 
through, to bore through, as 
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ven tor loſt nen, in reſpect 
of the danger of their ſer- 


vice. a 
Perduellion 6 ( perduellio ) 
2 0 treaſon a- 
Perduelliſm) gaiaſt rhe 


King or Country. : 
 Percgtination ( peregrina- 
tio): going or being abroad in 
a far or ſitarge Country; 2 
pilgrimage, a voyage. 
Peregrine ( feregrinus ) 
ſtrange, outlandiſh ; a ſtran- 
ger or alien: It is ſometime 
uſed. for a mans Chriſten 
name, as Peregrina for a wo- 


Pcrendinate perendino) to 
pur off for a day, or till the 
next day after to morrow, 

. Perennity ( perenniras ) 
laſting , 

rpetuiry, eternity 
Pe Percnticide (perenticida, a 
Pera) a cur-purſc 3 alluding 


Perfidp (perfidia) falſhaogd 
againſt promiſe and cruſt, un- 
tt uth, di ſloyalty, falſe-dealing, 


Perfozate ( per joro q to 
make a hole 


with a Pearſer, to thruſt into. 


Perkretation ( perfreratio ) 


Ses. 

Petfriction ( perfriclio, 4 
der frico) a rubbing, or fretting 
hard or throughly. 

Perkcickion (perfri#i9, verb. 
4 perſriger) a g eat, through 
or quiking cold, a ſhivering 


——_— 


— 


— — 


| (Or cννιοe, hic goerth betore 
the fir. 

Perfunction (perf-n#i0) a 

oing or Enduring « thing to 
the end, an accompliſh:ng or 
' finiſhing a matter. 

| Perfuncto:p ( perfunFori-) | 
1) that which is done onely 
; for a faſhion and negligently, 
or that which paſſeth lightly 
| away. 

| Pergamenous (from perga- 
' mena,) of or belonging ro, or 
; full of Parchment or Velum; 
ſo called from Pergamus , a 
| Ciry in Anatolia, where 
| Parchmcnt was invented. 
Heil. 

Pergraphical ( pergraphi- 
cus) very cunningly made or 
done, artificial, workman- 
like. | 

Pcricardian, belonging to 
the Perichard, which is a mem- 
brane or thin tking involviag 
the whole hearr, like a cafe. 

Periclitaney & ( perichta- 

Periclitation 5 tio) a pro- 
ving, adventuring, trying, 
jeoparding, or putting in 
hazard. | 

Pertcranton (Gr.) the skin 
compaſiing and covering all 
rhe skull ;the hairy (calp. For 
Peri in Greek, fignifics about, 
and cranion, a skull. 

Perigee ( perigeum ) that 
point of che Heaven, where- | 
in the Sun or any other Pla- 
net, is ncereſt rhe centte o: 
the earth. being che oppoſite | 
point to the Apogee. 


Perillus Bull. See Pha- 
laru. | 


— 


. 
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Perimeter (Gr.) above 


mealure; a verſe that hath a 
; ſyllable above meaſure; the 
outmoſt line of any ſolid 
body, the Compaſs or bound- 
ing Tract. 

Peri*ch ( periochs) a brief 
argument, containing the ſum 
of a whole matter or diſ- 
courſe. 

Period (periodum) tlie term 
of time, wherein any thing 
is finiſned; an end, the end 
of a perfect ſentence, mark · 
ed commonly with a ſull- 
point thus (.) See Semi-colon. 

Periodical ( periodicus ) | 
ended, finiſhed, concluded ; 
alſo that goes or comes by 
courſe or fits. 

Peripatetical ( peripateti- 
cus, from 7e.mt7:o. i anibulo) 
that diſpures or reaches wall» 
ing, as Ariffotle did; frem 
whence he was Called a Peri- 
patetick, and his Schollars 


Peripheltum (Gr. Peri- 
phelion) is that point, wherein 
the Earth, or any other Pla- 
net is leaſt diſtant from the 
Sun. Ricciolus. 

Peripherp (peripheria) a 


ci cumference, a carrying or 


PE 


Peripnenumonical ( perip- 

neumonicts ) lick of a Perip | * 
neumony, which is an inflam- 
mation or impoſthutne of the | | 
Lungs, with a ſhortneſs off 
breach, and a redneſs of the 


Periparericks. | 


Cheeks. Dub. 
Periſcians | periſcii) that 
have their ſhadows caſt round 
about them; as thoſe that 
dwell in the cold Tones; for 
to them the Sun, after it is 
once riſen , goes round about 
their Horizon , and ſo caſts 
che ſhadows round, as it were 
ſpokes in a Wheel. Tho, 
- Periſſologp ( periſſologia ) 
ſuperfluous ſpeaking. 
| Pertſtaltick (Gr.) that 
hath the force or power to 
ſtrain, gripe, or preſs together. 
Galen. Among Phyſitians it 
is commonly applied to the 
quibling motion of the 
Guts. 
Petit, a certain ſmall 
weight See Oaxce. 
Permagies, a ſort of lit · 
tle Boats among the Turks. 
Sands. 
Permeant (per means) go- 
ing over, paſſing through. 
Br. 


going ahout; the crooked 
ine w:erewith à circle i: 
bounded. or compaſſed in. 
Periphꝛaſis (Gr.) circum- 
locutior; one word expreſſed 
hy many. a Peripbraſe. 

Periph:aſtical (periphrafti- 
') that which is ſpoken by 
nany words, and may be ſaid 
y fen ct. 


cauſing death. 


Permiſcible (permiſcĩbila) 
which may be mingled. ; 
Permiſstble (permiſſibilis) 
which may be permitted or | 
ſuffered 
Perniciable ( perniciabilis) 
bringing deſtruction, cauſing 
death, mortal, dangerous. 
Pernicious ( pernicioſis) 


deadly, mortal, dangerous 


* 


— 
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] enduring, {ſuffering or abi - 


neſs. 

Pernoctation (pernoFatio) 
a tarrying or lodging out all 
night. 

Þ ernour of p2offts ( from 
the Fr. prendre, i. to take) ſig- 
nifies in our Common Law 
bim that rakes the profits. A. 
1.H.7.ca.1. 

Perozation ( peroratio)the 
concluſion or laſt part of an 
Oration, wherein the affe&i- 
ons of the hearers are chiefly 
moved, a 


PE P E 
Pernicity ( pernicitss ), | make everlaſting. 
ſwiftneſs, quickneſs, nimble. | Perpetuitp ( perpetuitas ) 


- Perpend ( perpendo ) to 
examine or conſider diligent- 
ly; to weigh 2 matter 
throughlye 

Perpenders , or Perpent 
ſtones, ſtones made juſt as 
thick as a wall, and ſhewing 
their ſmoorhed ends on either 
ſide thereof, 
Perpendicular ( perpend;- 
cularis) that is directly down- 
righr. 
Berpend(cie(perpendiculum ) 
a plumb line, ſuch as Carpens 
ters have with lead at the 
end. - 
Perpenſation ( perpen/a- 
tio.) a due weighing and cx 
amining. 


Perpefſſon ( perpeſſio ) an 


ding. 
Perpetrate ( perpetro) ro 
do, make, commit or at- 
cheive. 


Perpetuate ( perpetuo) to 


continue a thing on without 


| ceaſing, to abide forever, to 


evetlaſtungneſs, continuance, 
eternity, end leſneſs. 

Perplexable (perplexabili) 
doubtiul, ambiguous ; hard 
to conceive and under» 
ſtand. 


Perplexity ( perplexitas ) 


doubt, intricacy, incertain- 


ty: 
Perplication ( perplicatio) 
a folding ro and fro. 
Perquifſte (. perquifitum 
ſignifies in Braclon any thing 
purchaſed, as Perquifitum fa- 
cers. lib.2. ca.30. numb. 3. and 
lib. 4. ca. 22. Perquiſnes of 


„* 


accre to the Lord of a Man- 
nor, by vertue of his Court Ba- 
ron, over and above the cer- 
tain and yearly profits of his 
Land, as Eſcheats, Marriages, 
Fines for Copy-Holds, and 
ſuch like. New Terms of | 
Law, | 
Perquifitoz (Lat.) an 
enquiter, or diligent ſearch- 
er. 

Perreptation (perreptatio) 
a Creeping into every corner, 
a diligent ſearching. 
Perlcrutato2z (Lat.) a 
Searcher, a Commiſſary or 
Harbinger in War to provide 
victuals. 

Pcrleverarc? ( perſeveran- 
ta) a fixed abiding in a thing 
288 conſtancy, ſtout- 
neſs. 


Courts are thoſe profits, that 


— 


1 


Perſlde ( perfideo ) to fir} 
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by, ro abide ſtill. 
Perſonate ( fperſono) ro 


— — 
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ſound. our, or perfectly, to 
make a great noĩſe; but Per- 
ſonate, (from perſona) is more 
commonly taken to repreſent 
| the perſon of another. 


P :rlpicacyp Ne 
| Peripicactty Perſptcecia) 
{ quickaeis of figar, under- 
| 


ſtanding, or perceiving a 
rhinz, ready apprehenſiun, 
Perſp icuity (perſpicuiras ) 
clearnel*, plainneis, proper ly 
in words and ſentences. 
O:rfpirable (from perſpi- 
ro) that may, or Is able to 
breathe through. Br. 
Perſpiration (e ſpiratio) a 
breathing rhrougn, Bac, 
| Ferſpiration is as it were | 
' a breathing or vaporing of 
the whole body through. the 
' «kin. Gorrh. | 
Perſtringe ( perſirings) to 
 wring hard, to touch a ching 
ſharply in ſrexking, or wri- 
tiug. c. Alſo ro deceive. | 
Pertercbzate ( jerterebro ) | 
to peirce or bore thorow with 
2 wimble. | 
| Pertical (p*rtica's) be! ong- | 
ing to, Of ſerving for a Perch 
or Pole. | 
Pertinacp (per i. nacia) ob- 
ſtinacy, ſiubbornneſs, ſſiſf. 
neſs in opinion 3 ſometimes 
ie is taken in the good part | 
for perſeverance, conſtancy. 
Pertingent (-ertngens) ex- 
tend ing. reaching. or joyning 
near unto. 
Pertingencp, a reaching 
of Jnyning near unto. 
Perbade ( pervado)) to go 
and enter over all, thorow or 


| 
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| 


a 


| 


| 


into; to ſcape or paſs thropph 
or by. Dr. Charl. | 
Pervagatton ( fervagatio) | 
a ftraying up and down, 
a wandring through or a- 
bout. | 
Perberſity ( perverfiras ) | 
malicicuſneſs of nature, where 
we do overthwartly tha: we | 
ought not to do, frowardneſs. 
Pervert perverto) to ovet- 
thwarr, to turn upſide down 3 | 
co ſubyerr, corrupt, deſtroy, 
Ce. | 
Peibicacp (pervicacia) ob- 
ſtinacy, headineis, ſtiffneck- 
edneſs; ſometime perſeve- 
rance, conſtancy. 
Perviſe (perviſum) a Bar; 
alſo a conference in former 
time called the Pervi among 
the yong Councellors, Plead- 
ers, Attorneys, or Students 
of the Law, ſuch as at this 
day might reſemble the courſe 
in the Inns of Court, or 
Chancery. called. Moots and 
Bolts, wherein the form of 
pleading and arguing a caſe is 


— — 


txerciſed; for ſo doth Fore | 


teſcu (chap. $1.) commending 
thoſe Laws, prove, when he 
faith, Thar after the Judges 
were riſen ar eleven of the 
clock, from hearing Cauſes at 
Weſtminſter, Placitantes tunc ſe 
divertunt ad Perviſum, & alibi 
cinſulentes cum Servientibes ad 
legem & atiis Conciliari is ſuis. 
Chauc. 

Perbious (pervius) that 
may be gone in or thorow , 
that ĩs eaſie to be paſſed over 
or thorow, 


Wh Per- / 


_— — — 
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hair) a cap of falſe or coun- 
rerfeir hair. 

Perubtans, people of Peru 
in the Weſt Indies, ſo called. 

Peſlarp (peſus ) is made 
of fofr Wool, in form of a 
finger, and is a kinde of ſop- 
poſitory for the ſecret parts of 
women, By. 

Peſſundate ( peſſundo ) to 
tread or caſt under feet, to 
put down, or to the worſt, to 
caſt to the ground, as a horſe 
doth his rider. 

Peſtarable Mares, ſeem 
to be ſuch Wates, as peſter 
and take up much room in a 
ſhip. An. 32 H.8. c. 14. 

Peltiferoys (peſtifer ) dead - 
ly, nnwholſome, that brings 
death, peſtilence, and deſttu- 
Rion. 

Petaliſm (peraliſmus from 
TmT2A0v, 1.4 leaf) a kinde of 
baniſhment for five years a- 
mong the Siracuſſan:; practiſed 
by writing the parties name, 
whom they would be rid of, 
in an Olive leaf, as at 4thens 
they wrote upon ſhells. Sir 
V. Ral, l.s. f. 27. 

Petard or Petar'e (Fr. 
Petart) an Engine made like a 
Bell or Morter, wherewith 
ſtrong Gates are burſt open, 
much uſed in War. 
Petauriſt (petauriſta) a 
Dancer on the Ropes, a 
Tumbler, a runner upon 
Lines. 


perrique, i. a tuff or lock of 


Petauriſtick, "rumbling , 


— — — 


— 


„ l „ 
Perwick or Perwig Crom vaulting , running upon 
the Belg. Perrupck, or Fr. | Ropes. *; 


Peter (Gr.) (for which the 
French uſe Pierre, and our 
Anceſtors uſed Pierce) 
name of high eſtcem among 
Chriſtians, ſince our Saviour 
named Simon, the Son of Jona, 
Cephas; which is Syriack,and 
by inrerpretation a Stone. 
Jahn 1. 42. Bur fool-wilcly 
have ſome Peters called chem; 
ſelves Picrius. Cam. 


St. Peter ad vincula. See 
Gule of Auguſt. 
Detcr-pence ( Denarii 


San?tt Petri) otherwiſe called 
in the Saxon rongue Rome 


I end 
— — 


— 
3 
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due to Rome, and alſo Rome- 
ſcot and Rame⸗penning) 
was a tribute given by Inas, 
King of the Weſt Saxons, be- 
ing in Pilgrimage at Rome, in 
the year of our Lord fever: 
hundred and twenty, Which 
was a penny for every houſe. \ 


Lamberds Explication of Sag 
Verbo, numnus. \ 


on words, 
Whom ſee alſo fol 12 8. in Sr 

Edw. Laws, num. 10. Ste alf 
King Edgars Laws, fol 73. cop, | 
4. Stow in his Aunsle, pagers: i 
ſaith, He that had thirty 
penny worth of Goods of on 
kinde, in his houſe of his o 
proper, Was to give a penn zt 
Lammas yearly, See Rune. 


ſcat. 


Perito2p (petitoritu, Jef 97 
belonging co a Petition, © | 
claiming. | 

P-trel. See Pechra ! 

Petrification ( petr: 3-25; 2 || 
a Gg 3 2 ma 


„ 


fcoh. 7, the fee of Rome, or | 
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| vice, 


Petty Treaſon (Fr. petit 


_—_—— 
* 
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a making ſtony, a turning in- 
roſtonez alſo a diſeaſe in the 
eye and eye-lids. 

Petriſie ( from Petra) to 
make become ſtoniſh, or of a 
hard nature. Br. 

Petrobzuftans , a ſort of | 
Herericks that held Chriſtians 
ought nor to keep or obſerve 
Feaſts, Cc. 

Petrol (petroleum) a kinde 
of Marle or Chaulky Clay, or 
rather a {ubſtance ſtrained out 
of the natural Bitumen: It is 
for the moſt part white, but 
| ſomerime black, and being 

once ſet on fire, can hardly be 
quenched, See Napthe. 

Petronel (Fr. #ctrinal) a 
horſemans peece, firſt uſed in 
che Pyrencan Mountains, 
which were always hinged 
at the Breft, ready to ſhoor, 
as they do now at the Horſes 
Breſt, called Petto, unde Petro- 
nel. Min, 

Petti-fogger (from the Fr. 
Petite and Belg, Foken vel 
Fupken, i. convaſare, furtim 
colligere) a filly advocate, a 
petty Attorney or Lawyer, 
or rather a Trouble-Town, 
having neither Law nor Con. 

ence. 

Petty Sergeanty, a tenure 
of Lands, holden of the King 
by yieldiog to him a Buckler, 
Arrow, Bow, or ſuch like ſer- 


Trahiſn ) Treaſon in a leſſer 
or lower kinde. If a ſervant 


kill his Maſter, a Wife her 
Hucband, a Secular cr Religi- 


— 


ö 


| 


1 


2. For the puniſhment of 


ous man his Prelate, theſe acc 
Petit Treaſon, An. 25 Edw. 3.| 
cap. 2» Whereof ſee more in 
Stawnf. Pl. Cr. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
Cromptons Juſtice of Peace, f. 


Petit Treaſon, ſee An. 22 fl. 8. 
cap. 14. 


Petulancy ( petulentia )} 


wantonnels , malepertneſs, 
impudency,reproachful ſpeak- 
ing. 

Petulant (petulans) wan- 
ton, diſhoneſt, reproachful, 
lawcv. 

Pexity — the long 
roughneſs of the Web. 

Phanomenon (Gr.) an ap 
pearance, either in Heaven or 
in the Air. Sir H. Wotton. 

P hagedenick (pbagædeni- 
cus) that hath or pertains co 
a kinde of Peck, or running 
Cancer, which frers through 
the skin, and ears the fleſh- 

Phalanx ( Lat.) a four- 
ſquare Army conſiſting of 
eight thouſand footmen , ſer 
in ſuch array, thar they might 
encounter with their enemies, 
foot ro foot, man to man, 
ſheild to ſheild. Poly hint, I. 3 
ſays the Phalanx contained 
above twenty thouſand; but 
theſe numbers ſtill altered. 

Phalangarians (phalanga- 
ii) Soldiers of the Army 
Phalanx. 


Phalangcary 
Phalageous 


I balanx. Br. 

Phalaris Bull. Phalaris 
was a Tyrant of S:cily, who 
tormented Pris, the Arti. 


of or per. 
raining to a 


© —— 


ficer 
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he made for the deſtruction 


So this Bull is applied to 
choſe that make a rod for 
chemſelves. 

P halerated ( phaleratus ) 
trappe d, or dreſſed with 
Trappings, 28s borſes uſe to 


be. 

P balufick Uerſe (phaluce- 
um carmen) a verſe conſiſting 
of Eleven Syllables, viz. a 
DaRyle, a Spondee, and three 
Trochce's.- v v, --, -- 0, 

Phanatick ( phanatrcis ) 
thar hath vain viſions; Alſo 
as Fanatick ; a crack-brain, 
one deluded with fond appre- 
henſions. 

PLantaſſc ( pbantaſa) rhe 
image of things conceived In 
the mind, a Viſion, Repre- 


ficer firſt in the Brazen Ball, | 


— 


ſentation, imagination, — 


cy. 

Phantaſm (phantaſma, the 
French ſay phantoſm, wbich 1 
have alſo read in Engliſh) a 
vain Viſion , or falſe Repre- 
ſentation. Phantoſm ( ſaith 
Suidas) is an imagination of 
things, which are nor jadeed, 
and doth proceed of the ſen- 
ces being corrupted, 

Phantick (from phantafia) 
ſuch as are haunted with 
vain and illuding viſions. 
Dub. 

Phare ( phars or pharos ) 
a Tower or high place by the 
| Sea coaſt, wherein were con- 


and torture of others, where- 


ſupon aptly Ovid. 


nec enim lex juſtior ulla, 
Nuam necis artifices arte perire ſua. 


|tinually lights and fices , 
which ſerved Seamen to fee 
the Haven, and the ſafeſt en- 
trance; a Sea mark. 

P haretriferous ( phare- 
trifer) that bears a Quiver of 
Arrows. 

P harmaccutick(from phar- 
maceutice ) pertaining to that 
part of Phyſick, that cures 
with medecines. 

Phariſaiſm or Pharat 
film, the religion or proſe ſſi- 
on of the Phariſees; Hypo- 
ctifie, Feltham, 

P hariſee a Se of Jews, 
Profefling more holineſs then 
the common ſort, they held 
contrary opinions to the Sad 
duces, and wore Phylateries 
or Scrols of parchment bound 
about their heads, wherein 
were written the Ten Com- 
mandments, vainly ſo inter- 
prering that of Deut. 6.8. mo- 
vebantur ſuper oculos tuos; they 
owe their name to the Hebr. 
Phares or Pharesk. i. ſeperare, 
interpretari, as being both in- 
terprerers of the Law and 
deparatifts ( by their feigned 
devotion ) from the reſt of 
the Jewiſh Church. Matth. 
8. O- Luk 18 11. 

P harmaceutie) ( pharma- 

{+ ceutice ) 

Pb armacy frhar part 

of Phyſick which cnreth with 


— 


* 


** 


. 


| waereonta man might drink 
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Mediciues or Drug. | 
Pharmacopoliſt (pharmo- 
copola) à ſellet of Medicines, 
au Apothecary. 
Pharmaceutical ( from 
Pharmatical tharma- 
cum) ot or p=reaining ro Me 
dicines or Drugs, or curing by 
them. 
Phenix Sce Phony. 
Phaſm (han a horri- 
ble viſion or lighc, Dr. Ham. 
in his Anſwer te Schiſm dijar-| 
med. | 
Phon, a term in Heral- 


dry, and ſignifies the head of 


2 dart. 
Phial ( phiala) 2 plain 


par with a wid: 


mouth „ 
enough; alſo the general name 
for all plate ſerving for wire 
or water, (fc all» 2 certain 
meaſure, Emhuſ. Tr, 

Philadelphia (Gr.) a wo- 
mans name, and ſigniſies bro 
therly or ſiſtetly love. And 
lovers of Brothers or Siſters, 
are ſtiled Philadelphians. 

Þ hilanthzopic ( philan- 
thropia) a loving of men, or 
mankind, humanity. 

P hilanth opal ful of love 
co mankind. 

Pbilargpzous (Gr.) co 
vetous. | 

Philautie (philautia) love 
of ones (elf, {clf-love , ſelſ- 
liking, 

Phtlibert (Germ.) a pro- 
per name for a man, ſignifying 
much brighe fame, or very 
"right and famous, as Poly- 


dhemis in Gre:k. Abenanus. 
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PH 


(Philip (Gr.) a lover 
| of horſes ; allo a valiant, har- 
dy, or warlike perſon. 


Philippicks ( philippica ) 


painſt Philip. 

| Philippick fields ( campi 
| Philippict ) are thoſe that lye 
; near the City Philippolis in 
| Macedinia, built by Philip 
Alexanders Father, famous 


for the Reman Civil Wars, 


there decided in two Bat- 


tles; the firft between Cæſar 


and Pompey, the other between 
Aug uſtus aud Mark Anthony, 
agninſt Brut and Caſſius. 

Philippus. coyn of gold, 
worth about 38. ſterl. A'fo 
a coyn of ſilver worth 4+. 
ſterl. 

Philyrian Scout, uſed 
for the ſign Sagittarius in Du- 
bartas; perhaps from the lea- 
thern Quiver or Caſe he car- 
| ries on his back to hold his 
| Arrows; from Philyra, which 

ſignifiesa thin skin or parch- 
ment. 

Dbtllis ( Gr. a womans 
name) and ſignifies lovely, 
| as Amie in French. 
Phtiod. ſpot ( philodeſpo- 

tus) he that loveth his 
Maſter. 

Philologer ( philologus) a 
man given to ſtudy, a lover 
of learning, talk or commu- 
nication. 

Philologe ( philologia } 
_ of learning, ſtudy, or 
talk. 


Philomel ( pbilomela) a 
Pht⸗ 


Nightingale. 


invectiyes, ſo called from De- 
mi ſtenc's biiing Ocations 2 


b 


— 


| rirhmerick, Muſick, Geome- 
ery, and Aſtronomy. 3. e- 


| 


n 


Citv. | 
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Phi 


P H 


'" Philomuſas (Sr.) a 


lover of the Muſes or of learn- | 


f. 
P hilopolite (pbilopolites) 
a lover of his Countty or 


Philoſophaſtcr (Lat.) a' 


ſmatterer in Philoſophy ; a 
counterfeit philoſopher. 

P kiloſophy ( porloſophia) 
the love or ſtudy of wiſdom ; 
a deep knowledge in the na- 
ture of things; There are 
three different kinds thereof. 
1. Rational Phjloſpphie, inclu- | 
ding Grammer, Logick, and 
Rhetorick 3 and this dives 
into the ſubtilty of diſpura- 
rions and diſcourſe. 2. Na-! 
tural Philoſophie,ſearching in- 
to the obſcurity of natures ſe- 
crets, containing beſides, A- 


ral Phyloſophy , which con- 
ſiſts in the knowledge and 
praRiſe of civility and good 
behavior. 

Phi:oſopher (philoſophus) a 
lover or ſtudier of wiſdom. 

Philoſophical ( obi leſophi- 
cus )pertaining to philoſophie. | 

Phtloſtozgte (philoftorgia) | 
tte love of parents towards 
their children, 

Phtlotimie C philotimia ) 
love of honor. | 

Phihre (philtrum) an a- 
morous porionz 2 love-procu- 
ring drink or medicine; allo 
the hollowneſs or gutter in 
28 lip under the no- 

rils, 


Philtre-charmed. i, inchan- 


— E- 


—— — —— — 


ted with love potions, Dub* 

Phiſnomp (a corruption 
of the word Phyſtogmony ) the 
art of knowing mens diſpoſi- 
tions or natures, by view of 
their face, eyes and features 
of their bodies; and ſome- 
times that very feature is cal- 
led Phyſprgn-my, 

Phlebotomie (phl:botomia) 
the cutting a vein to let 
blood. Payfitians ( as tis 
written) learned this practiſe | 
firſt of a heaſt catled Hyppo- 
pat amis, living in the River 
Nylus, and being of a tave- 
nous nature, therefore of- 
ten over charged with much 
eating, is woat to ſeck in 
the banks, for ſome ſhirp 
ftu> of a Reed, upon which 
pricking his leg, hz thereby 
eaſeth his full body; ſtor- 
ping the bleeding aſterwards 
with mud. 

Phlegeton, a River in Hell, 
that always burns. 

Phlegmatick ( phlegmat- 
eus) belonging to an humor 
in man, cold and moift; full } 
of, or ſubject ro Fleam. | 

hlegmon (phlegmane) an 
inflammation of blood ; a| 
(welling againſt nature being 
hor and red. 

Phcebus, 4p, or the 
Sun; Phæbe, Diana or the 
Moon. 

Phenſx (Lat.) the rareſt 
bird in the world, and is com- 
monly deſcribed thus; There 
was never any hut one of thie 
kind living at one time, and 
that onely in Arabia, of the | 

big- | 


I 


—— 


PH 


PH 


bigneſs of an Eagle,of 2 purple 


thors; 


there be any ſuch Animal in 


curable ) uleeration of the 
Lungs, accompanied with a 


| conſumption of the whole bo- 


dy; the cough of the Lungs; 


| a conſuming ſickneſs. 


Phylaciſt /phylaciſta) the 
keeper of a Priſon. : 
Phylacerp(phylaFerium) a 
place where any thing is kepr, 
a preſervative againſt poyſon, 
and faſcination. 

PhylaReries were alſo Scrols 
or Frontlers of parchment, 
having the commandements 
of God written in them, which 
the Phariſees wore about their 
heads and arms. Alſo threads 
or bands of blew ſilk in the 


colour, having a bright col- 
ler of gold about his neck, a 
goodly fair tail, and a raft of 
ſearbers upon his head ; he 
liveth above 600 years, and 
being old builds him a neſt of 
Cinnamon, and the twigs of 
Frankincenſe, which he fills 
with Spices, and then with 
the laboring of his wings in 
the Sun, ſetting it on fire, is 
there conſumed; out of whoſe 
aſhes there grows a worm, and 
of the worm another Phenix ; | 
This, I ſay, is the cemmon 
received opinion as you may 
ſee in Tacitus, and other Au- 
But Dr. Br. in his Vul. 
| Er. makes queſtion whether 


| 
| 


| 


fringes of a garment, by the 


| 


— 
* 


large upon this ſubject. f.131. 

Phoſpher ( phoſphorus) the 
day-ſtar, 

Phzenectick ( phreneticus ) 
that hath the frenzie (which 
is the chiefcſt and greateſt 
miſcheif that can come to the 
brain) frantick. 

Pyhzxgian /phrygizs) pers 
taining to Phrygia, a Country 
in the leſſer Aſa, bounding 
upor Carta, Lydia, Mifrz, and 
Bithinia. 

A Phrygian Garment(phry- 


gia veſts ) is a Garment 
wrought with needlework,or 
made of cloth o: Baudkin. 
So Phrygian wiſdom is taken 
for Afrer-wic ; according to. 


Ne ſerd ſapias, fic ſapuere Phryges. 
| Phthtlick (phthiþs) an (in- 


beholding wherof,the memory 
ofGods precepts was kept and 
preſerved. Deut. 6.8. Matth. 
23.5. See Phariſee, and ſee 
Dr. Ham. Annctat. fo. 121. 
Phylark ( phylarchus) the 
cheif overa Tribe, a Ruler of 
che people. 

BbyClark (phyſerche.) the 
Governor of nature, God Al- 
mighty. 

Pbyfcks ( phyſica) books 
treating of Phyſick or natural 
phyloſophy. 

Pbyſitian ( Phyſics ) the 
ſence of this word in the 
common acception is well 
known,yer we vulgarly abuſe 
it, for a Leech or Medicus, but 
aot altogether intollerably , 


becauſe 
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nature, whom you may read at. 


— Ali. 
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EA 


PI 
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becauſe it isa trite and a true 
ſaying, That «bi deſinit Chilo- 
ſophus, incipit medicus, where 
the Naturaliſt (for there the 
word Philoſopher ſtands for a 
Phiftologer) ends, there the 
Medicus begins: So as, if an 
expert Leech, muſt needs be 
skild in the Phyſieks (that is 
in theſe ſpeculations, which 
concern the works of nature) 
the neareſt word to fall with 
our tongue, yet not far from 
the thing, was Phyſitian, for 
Medicus could not well brook 
any flexion among us. El. 
Ar. | 

Pbyſlognomee 


hyfrog- 
P hrũog nomiſt Oy 


nomon 


the manners and natures of 
ſome men, by the view of 
their body, eyes, facc, and 
forehead. 
Phyſognomp ( and by 
contraction Phyſnomy, Phyſi- 
og noni) an Arr, which diſ- 
covers the diſpoſicions of the 
minde by the Lineaments of 
the body. Bac, Sce Phyſno- 


my. 

Phyſio'ogy (ph ſiolegia) a 
ſearching our of natural 
things ; a reaſoning of the 
nature of any thing; alſo A- 
natomizing Phyſick, or that 
part of Phyſick, which treats 
of the compoſition or ſtru- 
cture of mans body. Cot. 

Phpflologer (55% ſiologus) 
he that ſearcheth out, or dil- 
putes of Natural things, a 
Natural Philoſopher. 


| 'Piacle ( piaculum) a Sacri- 


y 


one that profeſſech ro know | 


—— 
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ſome grievous ſin and offence; 
alſo the offence ir ſelf. 
Piacular } ( piacularis ) 

Biaculous z ſerv ing for the 
purging of, or that hath power 
to purge ſome faults or offen- 
ces; alſo that porrends ſome 
(orrowful thing. 

Pia mater (Lat.) the in- 
moſt skin which incloſeth the 
brain round about, the Caul 
or film of the Brain. 

Pian piano (Ital.) in the 
ſame ſence the Spantard ſays, 
Poco d poco, the Fr. Pas d pas, 
and we in Engliſh, By litile 
and little, (oft and fair, by de- 

tees. 

P lation ( p1atio) a ſacrifi. 
cing or purging by Sacrifice. | 

Piazza (Ital.) a Market- 
place or chief ſtreet ; ſuch is 
that in 
which the vulgar corruptly 
call the P-H, or I know 
not what. Note, when two 
7's happen together in Itali- 
an, the firſt is pronounced as 
t ʒ ſo we pronounce it Piatza. 
The cloſe walks in Covent- 
Garden arc not ſo properly 
the Piaxxa, as the ground 
which is incloſed within the 
Rails, 

Picards or Picardites 
(Picardi) people of Picard) 
in France, are faid to have 
firſt got that name of their 
great and moſt accuſtomed 
uſe of Pikes. Alſo a fort of 
Hereticks ( ſo called from one 


fice, and all other rhings that | 
are done, and given for the 
purging and ſatisſaction of 


1 


Covent-Garden, 


—— 


| 


| 
| 
| Picardus )| 
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Picardus) that held the (ame 
opinions, or little differing 
from the Admites. 

To PicarÞi3e, to ſpez or 
do like a Picard, 

Piccage. See Pickage. 

Pickadil (4 Belg. Picke- 
dflickens, i · Lacinia. Teur. 
Pickedel) the rouad hem, or 
the ſeveral diviſions fer roge- 
ther about the skirt of a Gar- 
ment, or other thing; alſo a 
kinde of ſtiff collar, made in 
faſhion cfa Band. Hence per- 


cauſe it was then the out- 
moſt or skirt houſe of the 


one Higgins a Tailor, who 


by Pickadilles, which in the 
laſt age were much worn in 
England. 

Pichigni (Fr.) a word 
| among the French, by the 

pronounciation Whereof 4. 
liens were diſcerned from the 
native French. As Shibboleth 
among the Hebrews. Judges 
12. 6, 

So likewiſe (in Sands his 
Travels, fol. 239, ) you may 
read a ſtory how the Genoa's 
were diſtinguiſhed from the 
Venetians, by naming a Sheep. 
And in our own Hiſtory, the 
Fl:mings ( in Wat Tylers Re- 
bellion ) were diſtinguiſh:d 
from Engliſh by pronouncing 
Bread and Cheeſe, c. Stow: 
Survey, ſol. 51. 


| haps that famous Ordinary 
near St. James called Pickadil- 
ly, rook denomination ; be- 


Suburbs that way, Others ſay 
it took name from this, that 


built ir, got moſt of his Eſtate; 


| 


| 


| 


; gage, or morgage 3 alſo to 
take in pawn, as the Uſurer 


| POlgneratitions (pignerati- 


money paid in Fairs for break- 


Booths or ſtandings. 

Picle alu Pitle (ſeems to 
come from the Italian, Piccolo 
or Picciolo. i. Parvus,minutus ) 
ſignifies wich us 2 lictle ſmall 
Cloſe or lucloſure. 

Picqueron (Fr.) a little 
Pike, a Javelin or Darr. 

icto2 (Lat.) a Painter or 
colourer. 

Pttozical, Pictozjan or 
Picural, (piForius) of or be- 
longing to a Pictuteʒ garniſh- 
ed, painted, gaily or trimly 
ſer forth. Dr. Br. 

Pigment (piementum) wo- 
meus painting colour 3 alſo 
che figures and colours of 
Rhecorick ; guile or deceipt. 


Pignerate (pignero) to la y 


doth for ſecurity. 


tias ) that which is laid in 
pledge, or pertaining to gage. 
Digritude (pigritud» )Nloth- 
 fulneſs, idlenels. 

| Plaſter ( Fc. Pilaſtre ) a 
ſmall Pillar, (Pitruvius, lib 5. 
cap. 1.) Alſo the inflzmation or 


ſwelling of the Vvula, grown 


thereby all of a bigneſs. 
Pilcrotw. See Parograph: 
Pilgrim ( Peregrinus) one 

that travels into ſtrange 


Countreys, commonly taken 
for him that goes in devorion 
| to any holy place ; a Pilgrim | 
and 2 Palmer diffcred thus; 
| the Pilgrim had (ome dwel- 
| ling | 


ä — 


—— 
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| Plickage ( piccagium ) is 


ing the ground to ſer up 
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which is no other then Rice 
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ling place, the Palmer none : 
The Pilgrim travelled ro ſome 
certain place, the Palmer to 
all, and nor ro any one in 
particular: The Pilgrim might 
go at his own charge, the Pal. 
mer muſt profeſs wilful po- 
verty : The Prim might 
give over his profeſſion, the 
Palmer muſt be conſtant, till 
he had obtained the Palm; 
that is, victory over his ghoſt- 
ly enemies, and life, by death. 
Chauc, 

Plllaw, a kinde of ordi- 
| nary meat among the Turks, 


ſod With the fat of Mutton. 
Sands. 


neſs, roughneſs. Bac. 

Pilot (Ital. Pi/sta) a Steerſ- 
man, he that directs the courſe 
of a Ship: The Belgick call 
him a Lootſman See Lode- 
menage. 

Pilotage or Pilotiſm, the 
office or art of a Pilot, the 
Skilful guiding or conduct of 
a imp, 

- Pimplean, from Pimplea, a 
Fount in Macedon, ſacred to 
the Muſes , and is therefore 
often uſed as an Ephithete for 
them. 

Pingueſie (pingnefacio) to 
make ſat or groſs; ſome have 
uſed Pinguediniʒe in the ſame 
ſenſe. 

Pingnedinous (pinguedino- 
ſus) ) that is fat, groſs, rude or 
unweild y. 

Piniferous (pini fer) which 


bearcih Pine- trees. 


mn. — 


Plloſſty ( pilofitss ) hairi- | 


P innigerous ( pinniger ) 
— bath fins; finned like a 
fiſh. 

Pinloz (Lat.) thatbrayeth 
or ſtampeth in a Morter; a 
Baker, | 

Binules, two ſmall Tab» 
lets in the Alhidada of an 4s 


—_ 


ſholabe, having in them two 
little holes, through which 
the height of the Sun, Cc. is 
raken ; ſome call them the 
ſights of the Alhidada; Cot. 
Ploner or Pionoꝛz (from 
the Fr. Pionnier) a laborer in 
an Army, uſed to caſt trenches | 
or undermine Forts. Anno 
253. Ed. 6. cap 20. 
Pipation (pipatio) a cry of 
one that weeps. | 
Pipe (Fr.) a meaſure of 
Wine or Oyl, containing half 
a Tun, that is one hundred | 
twenty and fix Gallons. An. 
1 R. 3. cap. 13. | 
' Plepowders Court or a 
Court of Pypoud:e (from 
the Fr. pied, 7. a ſoot and poul- 
dreux, i.duſty) is a Court held | 
in Fairs for theredreſs of all 
diſorders committed there; 
which becauſe they are moſt 
frequented in Summer, the 
word was given of the duſty 
feer of the comers. Of this 
ſee Crompt. Juriſdict. fol. 


| 


221. 
Piquant ( Fc.) pricking, 
ſharp, piercing, ſtinging, nip- 
ping. Maſter Montagy in his 
Miſcel. and my Lord Bacon in 
his Hen. 7. | 
Piqueron! See Picque- 
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Mira mid. See in Py-« 


Robber on the Sea, Pirate- like. 
${romantte. See in Py-- 
Pirenean, of or perrain- 

ing ro the fountain Pirene at 

the foor of the mountain A- 

crocirinthu! , fained to have 

been made by the horſe Pega- 
ſus, daſhing his ſoot againſt 

the rock, cc . 

Piſcarp ( piſcarias) a fiſh- 
er, or one that ſels ſmall fiſh; 

Piſcary, in our Common Law 

ſignifies a liberty of fiſhing in 

another mans Waters. | 
Piſcatton ( piſcatio) a fiſu- 
ing. Dr, Br. ists) of | 
iſcinai C piſcinali) of or 

* —— to a Fiſh- Pond. 

iſculent piſculentus) ſull; 

of fiſnes, ot that miy be fiſhed. 

Piſſaſphalt ( p!ſaſphalium) 

Pitch mingled wich Bitumen. 

either by zccident or art; 

The former is much the het- 

rer. and comes from 40% 

lonia in Epirus, where it firſt 

received th it mixture. Cot. 

Piſſuppꝛeſt, or the Srone, | 

is a diſeaſe in a Horſe, when 

he would fain ſtale bur can- | 
nor at all; and therefore my 
well be called the ſuppeſſion 
of the Urine. Markham. 

Piſtachors ( piſtachia) 4 

kind of ſmal nuts called Pi- 

ſtake nuts that grow in Syria, 
and are ſold by Apothecaries; | 

The word in the Perſian 

tongue ſignifies ſmal nuts. 

Herb. Tra. 

PtLrine (piſtrina_) a Bike- 


— 


| 


Piratical ( piratics ) ol 
Or belonging to a Pirate or 


houſe. 


Piſtick (piſticas) preſſed, 


or bruiſed. 
Piſtillation( ſrom piſſilam) 
2 pounding or braying with 
a peſtilin a Mortar, Br. 
 Piſtozical,or piſtorian (piſto- 
Liar) belonging to à Baker, 
baking or Paftry, 
| Prthian Games.Sce Pyth- 
Pimitous ( pituitoſus) full 
of fleam, flegmat ick; water- 
iſh. Br. 
Pyr, among Rom: Catho- 
liques is uſed for the veſſel 
and reſting place, where the 
Bleſſed Sacrament is put. 
Placable ( placadilis) eaſie 
to be pleaſed or appeaſed,ſoon 
quilified. 
Placability ( placabilitas ) 


| 


i 


| 


| 


neſs, peaceableneſs. 
tient, milde, peaceable. 


conſent or opinion; a Decree 
or Ordinance, 


chat 


when a perſon is eaſie to be 
appeaſed or pacified, Gentle - 
neſs. e 
Placard (Fr. Plaquard) an 
inſcription ſer up; a Table 
wherein Laws, Orders, c. 
are written and hung up; al- 
ſoa Bill or Libel ſet upon a 
poſt, In our Common Law 
it 15 rakenfora licence, where- 
by a man is permitted to 
maintain unlawfol Games. 
2, & 3+ Ph. and Mar. ca. . 
Platiditp(placidit )quiet- 


Placfd(placidus) gentle, pa- 
Plaett (placitum) a firm 


Plagiarp ( plagiarius) one 


E 


houſe, a Mill or grinding- 


_ „ a ads As am AS am 


ſtcals or takes free | 
people 
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people out of one Country | | moan or lamentation; In our 
and fels them in another for Common Law it is uſed for 
ſlaves ; a ſtealer or ſuborner | the propounding any aQtion | 
of mens children or Servants,| | perſonal or real in writing. 
for the ſame or like purpoſe, | So ir is uſed in Brook. tit. Plaint. 
in which ſenſe we term him in Aſize ; And the party 
a Slockſtcr)alſo a book ftea-| | making this Plaint is called 
ler or book theef, one that| | Plaintiff. Kitchin fol. 23t. 
fathers other mens works up- Planet ( P/aneta) whereof 
on himſelf. Cot. there are ſeven, bearing the 
ÞPlanfarian Law ( plagi-] | names of ſeven ſeveral Deities, 
aria lex) 2 Law made 2gainſt | | which you may remember 
theſe men, Cc | | in their order by this verſe. 
Plaint (Fr.) a complaint, 


Poſt SIM, SUM ſequitur, ultima Luna ſubeff. 


— — — ns 
» 


Would you count the planets ſoon, 
Remember Sim, Sum, and the Moon. 1 


The firſt letter S: for Sa- | Planiſphete ( planiſpheri- 
turn, 7. for Jupiter, M. for um) a plain Sphere; or a 
Mars, S. for the Sun. V. Je- |ſphere projected in plano; as | 
TMs, M. Mercury, laſtly, the | an Afrolabe, 

Moonz They are alſo called Plantigeroug ( plantiger ) 
wandering Stars; becauſe] that beareih plants, graffs or | 
they never keep one certain | ſets, 
place or ſtation in the Firma - Plaſmatoz (Lat.) a Pot. 
ment. : | ter, or make? of carthen J- 
Planetary Cplanetarius) a| mages. a 


caſter of Nativities, becauſe Pla'mature ( plaſmatura ) | 
the Planets are ſaid to have] the forming or making any N 
ſome power over carthly Bo-| ching of earth. | | 

dies. Plalkique ( plaſtice) the 


28 or be long-| [craft of working and making 
Planetick Fing to a Pla- things in earth. 

net. : Plaſtique is not onely un · 
- Planiloquent (planilequus) der. Sculpture, but indeed 
thar ſpeaks kis mind plainly | very Sculpture it ſelf; with 
and freely. this difference, that the Plaſ- 
Planimetrp (Gr.) the] terer makes his figures by ad- 
mealuring of Plaines,as beard, | dition, and the Carver by 
glaſs, or any thing that is ſſubſtraction. Sir Hen. Not. 
flat. | | Plaſtick ( plaſtics ) per- 


tain- 


8 
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| taining to thar craft. 
| Plaſtography ( plaſtogra- 
phia) a countetſeĩting or falſe 
writing. 

Platantne (p/ataninus ) of 
or belonging to a Plane- 
tree. 
| Plateaſm ( plateaſmus ) a 
fault in ſpeech, when it is o- 
ver-brozd and full, Mr. Bir- 
kinhead in his his verſcs before 
Mr. Lawes Aires. 


| — 


abſtracted from all corporeal 
groſs impreſſions and ſenſual 
apperire, and confiſts in con- 
| remplation, and Idæa's of the 
mind, not in any carnal frui- 


tion; Or it ĩs a love of friend- 


hip, without any admixture 
of ſenſuality. So called from 


Plato that divine Philoſo- 
pher, | 
Platonfcal year/ annw pla- 


tonicus ) i every 35cooth, 
year, when ſome Philoſo- 
phers imagined , all perſons 
and things-ſhould return to 


1 the ſame ſtare as now they 


are. 

Platoniſt, a Philoſopher 
of the Sect of Plato. 

Plaudite ( from plauds _) 
| clap ye hands for joy, is the 
litteral ſignifi:ation 3 but it 
is ofcen uſed ſubſtantively for 
a ſign of rejoycing. or a clap» 
ing the hands for joy. 

Plauſible ( planfibilis ) a 
thing that men rejoyce at, or 
for which men receive praiſe, 
received favorably , wich joy 
and clapping of hands, ac- 
ceptable. 


— — - — —— — — 


{ 


| 


| 'Plauſſdical ( plasfidicus) 


| of Joy, cr in token that he 


| 


| 


Platonick lobe, is a 3 


| 


| 


„ 
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that ſpeaketh plauſibly , elo. 
quent. 

Plauſoz (Lat.) that clap; 
his hands together in tokei) 


gives praiſe. | 
Pl.a (placitum) ſigni fies 
in our Common Law, that 
which either party (but moſt 
commonly the. defcndanc ) 
alleadgeth, for himſelf in 
Court, c. See more of this 
Con el. 8 11 | 
Plebeian ( p'ebeins) of or 
pertaining to the common 
people, poor, baſe, of little 
value, of che common ſort. 
Plebeity ( plebeitas ) the 
commoralcy, the vulgar peo- 
le. * FR 
Plebicoliſt (plebicela)a fa- 
vorer of the common people. 
Pl bilcite ( plebiſcitum ). a 
Law, Statute or Ordinance , 
made onely by the conſent 
of the people wichout rhe 
Senate. | 
Pledge (from the Fr. 
Pleige) à ſurety or gage To 
pledge one drinking, had its 
original thus; in the time 
when the Danes bore ſway in 
this laud, when a Native was 
drinking, they would ſome- 
times ſtab him wich a Dagger 
or Knife; Hereupon people 
would nor drink in company: 
unleſs ſome one of the com- 
pany would be his pledge or 
ſurety, that he ſhould receive 
no hart, whilſt he was in his 


draught ; Henee that uſual 


| 


| phraſe, Jie pledge you, 


or bea 


—— ——— - » ——— — 


— — 


pledge! 


[ 


IT 
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| 


"Wk 


pledge for you, Others at- 
firm” the true ſence oſ the 
word was, that if the party 
drunk ugto , was not diſpo- 
ſed to drink himſelf, he would 
put another for a pledge to do 
it for him, elſe the party who 


| began would rake it ill. 


Pleget or Spleget ( ſple- 


nium) a long plaiſter of cloth 
or leather; a Hanen cloath 
dipped in any water, ro waſh 
or lay to fore place, 

Pleiades (Gr.) the ſeven 
ſtars that appear in acluſter 
about mid-heaven- 

Plenarp (from plenus ) 
full, ample, large; wealthy 
abundanr. 

Plenart p, is an abſiract of 
the adjective plenus ; and is 
uſed by our common Lawyers 
in matte's of Benefices ; 
wherein Plenarty and vacation 
are meerly conirary, Stawnf, 
Prerog ca. 8. fol. 3 2. Weſt. 2. 
ca. 3. An. 13. Ed. i 

Plentlunarp ( from pleni- 
luniam ) of or percaining to 
the new Moon, Br. 

Plenipotentiaries (from 
plenus and potentia) Amballs 
dors or Commiſſioners that 
have full power and author i- 
ty from their King, or thoſe 
by whom they are ſent, to 
treat and conclude with an e- 
nemy ot other perſon upon all 
or ſuch poinrs as are contain- 
ed in their Commiſſion, &. 

Plenitude ( plenitudo ) ful 
nels, ſolidity, thickneſs, groſ- 
NY 

Pleonaſm (pleonaſmws)) a 


— — 


— 


hgure where y ſomething ſu- 
perfiuous is added. Hence 


redundanr. 


or perſcction of any thing; by 
lame, clpecially appropriared 


humors, or good juyce, Dr. 
Charl, og. 127 : 


caſe. when the inward skin 


blood , flowing unnaturally 


ding or plaiting. 


Pleonalmick, (| upertivous, 
Plerophozte (Gr. )a f ulneſs 


to knowledge or perſwaſion. 
Plethozical or C plethori- 
Plethozick Fcus. ) fat, 


corpulent, over full of good 


W leutiũie (Pleuritis) a diſ- 


of the ribs in mans body, is 
inflamed with too much 


to it; In this diſeaſe there it 
a hardneſs to fetch breath, a 
cough, à continual ague, and 
a pricking pain about the 
Ribs. 

Pleuritick ( pleuriticus ) 
that hath, or is ſubject to the 
Pleuriſie. 

P licatute (plicatura ) a fol- 


Blonkets (Anno 1. R 3. 
ca. 2») is a kind of woollen 
cloth. 

Plottons (2 term of war) | 
are ſmall diviſions; evcry 
Plotton being eight in front, 
led off by a Captain, and | 
every diviſion after him 3 

\ 


up by a ſufficient Officer. 
Barif.Þ 172. | 

Plumage .(Fr:) Feathers | 
or a bunch of feathers; alſo 
pluming as aSa Hawk does up- 
ona Pinion, where there Is | 
more feathers then me ar. 


B1umaſſerp. (from 
H hb 


pla- | 
ma) 


—— — 


— — 


| 
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— — 
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| ma) a plume or bunch cf ſea- | 


tllers. 
Plumbagin(plambaęo, inis) 
pure ed, turned almoſt in- 
to aſhes, by the vehemency 
of the fire; This is the ar- 
tificial Plumbagin, and comes 
of lead put into à furnace 
with Gold or Silver Oar, to 
make them melt the ſconer 
( by which imployment it 
gains ſome part in the worth 
of thoſe mertals; ) There is 
alſo a natural cr mineral 


olus thinks) is no other then 
Silver, mingled with Lead, 
Stone or Oar. Cot. 

Piumnbean 88 plumbeus) 

Plumbeous Cof the cc» 
lour and property of lead; lea- 
den; alſo dull, blunt. 

Plumigerous ( plumiger ) 
that beareth feathers. 

Plumoſitp(plamoſiras ) ful- 
neſs of ſcathets. 

Plunder { from the Germ. 
plunderen) ro rob, ſpoil cr 
rake away by force, as Soul- 
diers do in time of war. 
Pluraiity ( pluralitgs ) 
moreneſs, more then ond in 
number. 

Plural — yen 
Pluralitibe 5 contains ma 
ny. 

Plur e farioug (Fluri. rius) 
of divers faſhions. 

Pluto, the God of Hell 
and Riches. The Helmet of 
Pluto is faid to have had 
power to make men invi- 
ſible. 


| Plumbagin, which (as Mathi- | 


| 


| Sce Pian Piaro. 


like to rain, ſainy,wateriſh, 

Pluttoug (pluvioſus) very 
rainy, full of rain, that hath 
much rain. 

Pneumatical ( pacumati- 
cs) \piricual, windy. 

Pieumaticks (from pneu- 
ma) bo, ks treating of Spirits 
or the winds. 

Poco a poco (Span.) by 
little and little, by degrees, 


Poculent ( poculentus) all 
things thac may be drunk. 


Plupial( Plavialis) of rain, 


Podagrical ( pedagricus ) 
that bach the gout in the feer, 
gouty footed. 

Podeſtat (It al. podeſfa) a 
man of power; a Judge in 
Civil cauſes ; a Governor ur 
Magiſtrate; In moſt of the 
Cities under the State of Ve- 
nice there is a Podeſta, who 
repreſents the Senate, and 
execures their power. Mer, 
Ital. 
| Podemetry( Gr.) foot mea- 
(ure, or a mcaluring by the 
foot. 

P oeſp(poeſis)a Poets work, 
Poetry; There are ſix forts of 
pot ſie; The Heroick Poem 
Narrative is called an Eprque 
Poem; the Heroick Poem 
Dramatique, is Tragedy ; The 
Scommatick Narrative, is 
Satyre ; Dramatick, is Come. 
dy ; The Paſtoral Narrative, 
is called ſimply paſtoral (an- 
ciently Bucolique ) the ſame 
Dramatique , Paſtoral Come- 
1y, The figure therefore of 
an Epique Poem, and of a 
Tragedy ought to be the 


— * — — 
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fame | 


— — —_— 
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more, but that they are pro- 
nounced by one or many per- 
ſons» Mr, Hobbs before Gpn- 
dibert. 

Poetaſler (Fr. Poctaſtre) a 
couaterſcit or ignorant Poet; 
an unlearned fellow , that 
peſters the world with idle 
vanities. 

Y oitrel. See Pedoral, 

Polar or Polary (polaris) 
belonging to the Pole. 


The Polar Circle, is that Cir- 


cle which is deſcribed by the 
Pole of the Zodiack, being 
carried about the Pole of the 
| world. 

Yolaritp, the likeneſs, o. 
belongingneſs of a thing to 
the Pole. 

Pole (bons) the end or 
r oint of the Axletree, Where 


| on Aſtronomers imagine Hea 


ven tobe moved, that part 
of the Heaven which neve! 
moves; There are two {uct 
Po!es, one in the North, no- 
ted by a Star called Polus Ar- 
ticus, viſible to us far above the 
earth, the other in the South 
named Antardicus, ſar out Of 
fghr, being as much under 


North Pole is above it. It i: 
alſo taken ſor Heaven, and ſo 
uſed hy Poets. 
Point=Blank: (Fr) per- 
fectly even, preciſely to the 
purpoſe, the nail on the head; 
Poinct, in French, ſignifies a 
point, prick, or centre, period, 
(5c, and Blank the white or 
mark of a pair of Buts, a white 


paper. Ac. 


ſame; for they differ nc 


the earth in the South a? the 


| 


— 


Polemark (poſemarchus) a 
Lord Marſhal of the field, 4 
chieſ Officer of War. 

Polemical (polemicus) per. 
taining to War, warlike, mili- 


tar y. 
| 


Polcmicks (from the Gr 
IIe) verſes treating of 
war, or treatiſes of war, or 
ſtrifes; diſputations. 

Policp of Ilſizrance, is a 
courſe taken by thcſe, who 
ad venture wares and merch. 
andize by Sea, whereby they 
(Ioth to hazzard their whole 
adventure) give to ſome o- 
ther a certain rate or propor- 
tion, as ten in the hundred, 
or ſuch like, to ſecure the 
ſafe arrival of the ſhip, and ſo 
much wares at the place a« 
greed on; So that, if the 
ſhip and wares miſcarry, the 
Aſſurer makes good to the 
venturer ſo much as he promi- 
ſed to ſecure, as 30. 199, more 
or leſs, and if the ſhip arrive 
ſafely he gains that clearly, 
which the Venturer com- 
pounds to pay bim; and fer 
the more even dealing be- 
tween them in this caſe, there 
is a certain Clerk or Officer or- 
dain'd, to fer down in writing 
che ſum of their agreement, 
chat they afterwards differ 
not berwecn themſelves upon 
the bargaia. This term you 
have An. 43. Elix ca 11. and in 
courſe Latin called Aſſecura- 
10. 

Pelitich2 (p /itica) books 
treating of the Government 
of a City or Commonwealth. 

Hh 2 3J oli= 
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\ Pollrute (politura Ja poliſh- 


ing, triming or decking. 
Pollicar (pollicaris) of or 
| belonging to a thumb or roe 3 
| af an inch in length or 
brea1th. 
Pollicitation ( pollicitatio 
a free and willing promiſe. 
Pollinarious ( pollinarius) 
pertaining to fine flowcr or 
meal. 
Pollinctoz (Lat.) he that 
' waſhes and anoints the dead 
body with (wcer oyntments 
Dr. Br. | 
Pollincure ( prllindtura ) 
che dreſſing, chefting, or em. 
' halming of dead bodies. 
| Woltron (Fr.) a Knave, 
| Raſcal, Varlet, Scondriel 
| aiſo a daſtard or lazy coward, 
! Hence the term of Polt ſel- 
low, one that deals not 
; :Guarely, but couſrningly o 
' dodgingly. : 
Daolus (Or) henifies mul- 
tus. numerous, much or many; 


| 


tion; as 


Polrchzeſts (Gr.) things 


' of much uſe, fit for many uſes, 
or divers ways profitable. 
Rac 

| Polrgamp polygamia) the 
having ot many wives, or of 
more then one. 

Polpglot (Gtr.) that ſpeaks 
; many Languages, a Lin guiſt- 


H,. 


Pvlygarchy ( polygarchia,) 


2 M--nerchy divided into fun- 


dry parts; or ſuch a diviſion; 


* 2 Government of many; op 
_ poſite to Monarchy, which is 


| 


| and is ofcen uled in compoſe | 


| 


\ Polygon (polygona) a G- 


2 Government of one. 


omerrical figure, that hath 
many Corners. : 

Polygraphy ( polygraphra) 
a divers manner of writing, 

Polyhiſtc: (Gr.) he that 
knows much or many things, 
and deſcribes them. 

Polploquent ( polſyloguas ) 
char ſpeaketh much. 

Polymathicts (Gr.) men 
learned in, or Books treating 
of many Diſciplines. 

Polymnia, one of the 
Moſes 

Polymozplean ( poſymor- 
pheus) of many forms or fa ſhi- 
ons. Tr. of Maſs. 

P olppharmacal ( polyp>ar- 
macus) that hath many Medi- 
cines. 

Polyphon (Gr.) multipli- 
city ot ſound ; alſo a muſical 
inſtrument ſo called, having 
many ſtrings, and by conſe- 
quence ſcveral ſounds. 

Polppheme. generally ta- 
ken for a Gyant, or any big, 
over-grown, diſproportionate 
fellow; ſo uſed from Polyphes 


| 


mus a Giant, that had hut one 
eye in his ſotrehead, which 
Viyſſes put out. 
Polppragmon (Gr.) a 
factious or pragmatical fel- 
low, one that will have an 
oar in every mans boar, a 
buſie body. 
Polppꝛagmatick, that is 
very pragmatical, or huſie. 
Polypus,a fiſh called Pour- 
contrel, or many ſeet; it 


chaugeth the colour often, and 
18 
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| 
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is ſometime metaphorically 
applied to inconſtant perſons; 


led Noli-me-tangere, breeding 
2 peece of fleſh that often- 
times ſtifleth the Noſe, and 
ſtops the wind. 

Polyptote (polyptoton) that 
hath many caſes. 

Bolyalable ( priſſſabus) 
a word that hath many ſylla- 
bles. 

PolyGllabical, that hath 
many ſyllables. 

Pomary ( pomarium ) a 


Orchard, alſo an Apple Loſt. 

Pomarions (pomarius) ol 
or belonging to an Orchard 
or to fruit in general, bur moſt 
commonly Apples. 

Pomerp ( pomerium ) 3 
cerrain ipace abour the Walls 
of a City or Town, a Pre- 
cint, The Trarſlitor © 


Pomerit tan (pomeridianus) 
J. poſt meridiem) After noon. 

Pomikerous (pomifer) that 
beareth ſruit. 
Pommade (Fr.) Poma 
tum or Pomata, an ointmenc 
uſed by Ladies 3 alſo the Pom- 
mada, a trick in vaulting. 

Pomona, the Goddeſs of 
Fruits. 

Pompatick (pompaticus ) 
ſolemn, or done with pomp. 
Ponderize ( from pondus , 


place ler with Fruit trees, an | 


allo a diſeaſe in the Noſe cal- | 


| 


ers) to ponder, weigh, poiſe, 
or conſider. Herb. Tr, 

P onterity ( ponderitas ) 
weightineſs, heavineſs, pou- 


— j—j—ᷣ— 


deroſity. 
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Pontage (Ft.) is a contti. 
bhunon cowards che mainte- 
nance or te- rdiſy ing of Bridg 
es 
iz Ed 1. It may be alſo Tol. 
taken to this purpoſe, of thoſe 
that paſs over Bridges. Anno 
39 Eliz. cap 24. An 1 Hen 8 
cap. 9. And lee the Srature of 
22 H.8. 5. 

Pontick ( ponticus ) of or 


| pertaining to Pontus, a part o 


Aſa. So the Pontick Sea, is 
that Sea which adjoyns tc 
Pontus. - | 

Pontick Nut, is a Filberd or 
Hazle- nut. 


Pontif (pontifex) 


or Prelare. Bac. 
Pontifical 
or 
Pontificial 
Biſhop, ſumpt uous, 
Prelate- like. 
Pontificaulbus (che Abla- | 


ti ve caſe plural of Fontificalss), | 


a Biſhop 


14 or per- 
raining to 2 


Hcin, 2. cap. 25? Anno 


( pontificalss ) | 


| 


| 


ftarcly , | 


a Piſh+p is ſaid to be in his | 


Pontiſicalibus, when he is veſt- 
ed in his Epiſcopal Orna- 
ments, to ſay or fing Divine 
Service, up»n ſome Feftival- 
day. We commonly fay ſuch 


when he is in rich attite, or 
his beſt apparel. 
Popinal ( pepinals ) of 


a one is in his Pontifi: alibws, | 


Cookery,or belonging to rior 
or places of riot, as Alchouſes, | 
Taverns, gc. 


Poplitic> (from P/ les, i. , 


— 


tf) helopging to the Ham Wy 


'the Leg. Pepi KVeir, is tha | 
Vein which runs under th. | 


knee, ; 
Hh 2 
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Yopulace (Fr.) the Popu 
lacy, the Raſcal people, batc 
multitude, meaner ſort of the 
vulgar, 

Population ( populatio) a | 
waiting, deſtroying, robbing, 
and ſpoiling of people. 

Populiferous ( popuzrfer_) 
char heateth Poplar-trees, 

Populolity ( populeſitss ) 
fiinc's of people. Br. 

Chia 


Porecilane or 
Diſhes, brought out of the 
Kingdom of China, Cc. are 
erroniouſly believed ro he 
made of Earth, which lies 
one huadred years under 
ground, (g. Bur Gonzales de 
Mendoza hath, upon ocular 
experience, found them to be 
made of a Chalky Earth, 
which (beaten and ſteeped in 
watcr_) affords a Cream or | 


' Fainrſs on the top, and a | 


grols ſubſidence at the bot- 
toni; our ct the Cream or 
Superſivirance, the fineR | 
Diſhes ( faith he) are made, 
our of rhe reſidence thereof, 
the courſer; which being 
ſormed, they gild or paint, 
not after a hundted years. but 
preſently commit to the Fur- 
nace. To which Diſhes (or 
che finer fort of them, which | 
they ſay are forbidden to be 
cairied our of that Kingdom) 
Sc:liger and or”ers aſcribe 
theſe properties, That they 
admit no poyſon; that they 
ſtrike fire; that they will 
erow hot no higher then the 
liquor in them at iſeth, Br. 


— ſ— —  OOORG_R 


belonging to an Hog, hog» 


the Bod y. by the skin 


PO 


iſh. 
Pozcu'ation ( poreutatio ) | 
feeding or latting of Swinc, 
bringing up of Hogs. 
Poꝛcs (pi) ſmall and un- 
ſenſible holes, whereby the 
{wear and vapors pals out of 


Pozoſe or Pozous ( porc- 
jus ) full of pores or little 
holes. Bac, 

Pezofity (poroſetas ) pori- 
nels or che being full of pores. 

Pozpbyzy (porphyrites) a 
dark red Marble, ſpotted with 
white. 

Poꝛpbpzr Chair, a Chair 
of Porphyryy Marble in tbe 
Cloiſter cf St. John Lateran at 
Rome, called Sedes Stercoraria; 
becauſe when the Pope takes 
pc ſſ ſſion of his Epiſce pa Sc 
in that Church, at the into- 


| 


ning the Verſe, Suſcitans de 
terra inopem & de ſtercore eri- 
gens pauperem , Pſal. 113. He 
was carried from a fide Chap- 
pel to the high Altar, in that 
Chair; to ſignifie, that God 
had raiſed him from a low con- 
dition, to that ſupreme Dig- 
nity. The uſual tale of this 
Chair is a meer fiction. 
Yo2pby:etick ( porphyreri- 
cus) belonging to red Marble, 
or purple. 
Pozrection ( porrefio )) a 
ſtrerching or reaching out. 
Poꝛſollogiſm is, as it were, 
an Auxiliary Syllogiſm, to 
prove the main one. 
Poztable (portabilis ) that 


Pozcine ( porcins ) of or | 


may be born or carried. 
Poz- 


— — 
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| Mot, i. dictio, ver bum) is a 


PO 


PO 


— — 


Poꝛtate (portatus) a bear- 
ing or bringing. 

Poztcullis (from the Fr, 
porte, and couler,i. delabi) a fal- 
ling-gate or door to let down, 


co keep enemies from, or keep 
chem in a City. 

Poꝛtend (portendo) to ſig- 
nihe before a thing happens, 
to foretell, ta hetoken. 


Poztentiffcal (portentificus) | 


which worketh wonders, or 
whereby monſtrous and 
ſtrange things are done, 

Poztentoug ( portentoſus) 
monſtrous, be tokening ſome 
miſchance or forrune to come, 

Poztglaibe (Fr.) a Sword- 
bearer, 

Poꝛtgrebe ( compounded 
of Poꝛt aud greve or grave, 
i. præfectus) it fignifies with | 
us the chief Magiſtrate in cer- | 
rain Port-Towns. And (as 
Camden ſaith in his Britan. 
p1g-325.) the chief Magiſtrate 
of London was termed by this 
name; in ftead of whom, 
Richard the Firfl ordained two 
Bailiffs : But preſently after 
him, King John granted them 
a Maj or for their yearly Magi. 
ſtcate. 

Pozteguidon (Fr.) an En- 
ſign-bearer to a troop of men 


At Arms. 

Poztmanteau C Fr. from 
the Spa. Portar, ro carry and 
Manteo,) a Cloakbag or Male. 

Po:tomote C compounded 
of Port, and the Fr, word 


Court kept in Haven-Towns 5 


—— 


is ſometimes called the Port- 


moot Court. An. 43 Elix. 15. 
PYoztlale. Anno 35 H. 8. 
cap 7. 1. ſale of fiſh preſently 
upon return in the Haven, 
| Among the ancient Romans, 
thoſe things were rightly ſold 
in Portſale, which wcre pub- 
lickly ſcld Per Præconem ſub 
haſta. 1, by the Cryer, under a 
Spear ſticked up for that pur- 
poſe, and ſome Magiſtrate 
making good the ſale by deli. 
very of the Goods, which 
were ſold to him, Qui plurimum 
rem augeret. i. who would bid 
moſt for rem, Sigonius. 
Poſade (rr. ) a lighting 
down of- Birds, a laying down 
2 burthen, a breathing, pawſe, 
reſting or reſting place, from 
the Spi. Poſada, an Inn. 
Poſe, a Phyſical term, ſig- 
nifying a thevme or humor, 
which falls into the Noſe, 


{ſtopping rhe Noſtrils and hin- 


dering the voice. 

Polleſsib2 (Y eſſiuus) per 
raining to poſſciſion or pro- 
per ty. 

Poſtergancous (poſſergane- 
1) belonging to the backſide 
or hinder part of the body, 

Poſteriozitp (poſteriorreas ) 
the being or coming, after or 
behinde. It is a word of cm- 
pariſon and relation in tegure, 
the correlative whereof is pri- 
ority; for a man holding Lands 
or Tenements of two Lords, 
holds of his ancienter Lord 


as Swainmot in the Foreſt, Ir 


by priority , and of his later 
Lord by poſteriority, Stawnf. 


Prerog. fol 10, 11. 
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Poſthume (Poſtbamws) a 
chijde born after the Fathers 
death; and by Metaphor, a 
Book publiſhed after the Au- 
thors death, It is ſometimes 
aſed for 2 mans Chriſten name. 

Poſthumian (poſtumus) fol- 
lowing or to come, that ſhall 


5 

Poſtick ( poſticus _) that 
dwells on the backſide, that js 
behinde us. 

Poſtil (poſtifum) a ſhort ex- 
poſition upon the Goſpel, 
whereja more is obſerved, 
then hath been by others; ſo 
called from theſe: words Poſt 
ils dies, which are very fre- 

uent in Holy writ. 

Po ſtilier, one that writes 
Poſtils, ' 

' Poſtiillon (Fr.) he that 
rides upon the ſixth Coach- 
horſe; a guide or Poſt- boy. 

Poſtlimintous (from Poſt- 
liminium/ pertaining to the re- 
turn of one, who was thought 
to be dead, or to the receiving 
that again, which had been 


aliendred, or loft. Podna's 


Grove. 
'- Poſtmeridian (poſtmeridia- 
nus) done in the afternoon. 
Poſtnate (poſmanes) born 
after; taken ſubſtantively, ir 
may be the ſame withPoſthume 
Poſtpoſe ( poſſſ 020 ) to ſer 
behinde, to eſteem leſs, ro o- 
mit or leave. | 
- Poſkpolure (from poffpono) 
2 ſetting behinde or efteeming 
| leſs. Mr. Montagu in his Miſcele 
lanea. a 


| Poſtriduan ( poſtricluanus ) 


” 
Ss 2 


— — 


done the next day after ot fol- 
lowing. f 
Polſvene ( poſtvenio) to 
come of follow after. 
Poſtulate ( poſfulatum ) a 
requeſt, demand or ſuit. 

Poſtulatozy (peſtulatori ut) 
of or belonging to a requeſt or 
demand. 

Potable (potabils ) drink» 
able, or that which may be 
drunk. 

P otentials (from potentia) 
things apt to breed or give 
power, ſtrength or ability. 

Potentfally ( potenter) 
powerſully, mightily, ſubſtan- 
tially, effectually. 
oteſtates (poteſtates) men 
in Authority, Kulers, great 
Magiſtrares. 

Potozious (potorius) of or 
belonging to drink, drinking. 

Potulent (potulentas) any 
thing that may be drunk; al- 
ſo half drunk. 

Pouldabis. Oulderneſs, 
Medrinacles ; the courſe Can - 
vas, wherewith Tailors ſtiffen 
Dublets, or whereof Sails of 
Ships are made. An. 1 Jac. 24. 

Poundage , is a Subſidy 
granted to the King of all 
manner of Merchandiſes of 
every Merchanr, Denizen and 


Alien, carried out or brought 


into this Realm by way of 
Merchandiſe, to the value of 
twelve pence in every pound, 
An. 12 Eds 13 An. 31 Elix. | 


cap. c. and 1 Fac. 23. - 


Pourcontrci. See Po/ypus. 
Pourmenade (Fr.) a Walk. 
Pourſutvant (Fr.) a pur_ 


fuer, : 
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ſuer, ſuitor or follower ; but 
more particularly it ſignifies a 
Me ſſenger, attending the 
King in Wars or the Coun- 
cil Table, Exchequer, ggc, to 
be ſent upon any occaſion or 
meſſage ; 28 for the appre- 
hending 2 party accuſed, or 
ſuſprcted of any offence com- 
mitted. Thoſe that are uſed 
in Marſhal cauſes, are called 
Purſuivants at Arms, Anno 
24 H.8.cap.13. whereof there 
be four in number of ſpecial 
names, which ſee in Herald. 
And Stow, ſpeaking of Ri- 
chard the Thirds end (p.784.) 
bath theſe words. For his bod) 
was naked to the skin, not ſo 
much as one clout about him, and 
was truſſed behinde a Purſuivant 
at Arms, like an Hog or Calf, 
Cc. The reſt are uſed upon 
other Meſlages in time of 
Peace , eſpecially in marrers 
touching juriſdictten. Alſo a 
ſort of perſons, that pro- 
cure Commiſſions to pro- 
ſecute the Romanĩſts on the 
account of Religion. 
Pourp:eſture (from the 
Fr. Pourpris, i. a cloſe or en- 
cloſure, ) is thus defined in 
Glanvile, lib.g. cap. 11. Pour- 
preſtura eſt propriè, quando ali - 
quid ſuper Dominum Regem in- 
juſfs occupatur, (Fc. Cromp. in 
his Juriſd. fol, 152 defines it 
thus, Pourprefture is properly 
when a man takes to himſelf, 
or encroaches any thing that 
he ought nor, whether ir be 
in any Juriſdiction, Land, or 


— 


| Que) a drawing or delinea- 


— — — 


— — — 


any thing is done to the Nu- 


lance of the Kings Tenant, &c. 


Pourtrait (Fr. Pourtra:d# ,/ 
Lat. Protratfus.) an Image} 


Picture, counterfeit cr draught 
of. 
Pourtraitute (Fr. Pourtrai- 


IINF- 

Bowers, the third order 
of the ſecond Hierarchy of 
Angels, ſo called by reaſon of 
their peculiar juriſdiction 
over fiends, and all infernal 


rarchy. 

Popnings Law is an Act 
of Parliament made in Ire. 
land, 10 Hen. 7. and was ſo 
called, becauſe Sit Edw. Poyn- 
ings was Lieutenant of Ireland, 
when that Law was made; 
whereby all rhe Statutes of 
England were made of force in 
lreland. For before they were 


not, neither are any now in 
force in Ireland, which were 
made in England ſince that 
time, L. Bac. Hen. 7. and L. 
Cokes 12 Rep. fol. o . 

Pꝛagmatical (pragmaticus) 
that is expert in doing thingy, 
practiſed in the Law, and in 
many matters. 

Wꝛagmatic ( Span. Prag- 
matica, ) a Proclamation or 
Edict; and is ſometimes uſed 


—  —— 


ſpirits, Tr. of Ma. See Hie-| 


for a kinde of Agreement or | 


"ll | 


| 


— — 


Paction between a ſecular 
Prince, and the Pope, or ſome 
other Biſhop, c. 


Pzandſcle (prandiculum) a 


Franchiſe,and generally when 


breakfaſt, a lirrle dinner, a 
| ſmall pittance or repaſt. 


— —— — — . 
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Pꝛanſorious ( pranſorius 
of or belonging, or ſerving for 
dinner. 

Pꝛatique (from the Span. 
Pratica) practiſe, or a thing 
done by practiſe; but among 
Merchants it is 2 Liceace to 
Traffick; as in the Ports of 
Italy, and the Streights, if the 
Mr. of the Ship brings a Bi/! 
of Health, that is, a certificate 
that the place from whence he 
came is nor inſected with any 
contagious diſeaſe, then the 
Chief Magiſtrate or Signiors 
of Health, (as they have in 
ſome places ) will grant him 
Pratique, that is, leave to come 
in and Traffiek. Sands. 
2a tical (from the Span.) 
done by practiſe or experience. 
Pꝛabitp (pravitas) crook- 
edneſs, overthwartneſs, lewd- 
neſs. naughtinels. 

Pꝛebend (from Præbeo, ro 
give) is the portion, which e- 
very member or Canon of a 
Cathedral Church, receives in 
right of his place, for his 
maintenance, 

Þ zebendary (præbendarius) 
he chat hath ſuch a Prebend ; 
and is called ſo, a Præbendo 
auxilium, & confilium Epiſcopo; 
for to that end were Prebends 
ordained in Cathedral Church- 
es, that the Prebendaries there- 
of ſhould be aſſiſtants, and of 
Council to the Biſhop in his 
Epiſcopal Function. Doddr. 
Pe (Lat. Pre.) a Prepoſi- 
tion ſignifying before, or in 
MEE often compound- 
ea, 


_ 


P zebition (prebitio) a gi - 
ving, a ſhewing, an offering, a 
ſetting before onc. 

P ꝛecaut ion ( precautio) a 
preventing a thing before it 
comes, a fore ſeeing. 

P ꝛecention ( precentio ) a 
ſinging before 3 the on · ſet or 
flouriſh of a Song, 

Pꝛecarious ( precarius ) 
granted to one by prayer and 
intreaty, to uſe ſo long as it 
pleaſe ch the party, & no longer. 

Pꝛecellenc r (from præcelh) 
an exceeding, ſurpaſſing, ex- 
cellency. Bac. 

Pꝛeceptibe (præceptiuus) of 
or helonging to precepts. 

Þ 2cceptoz (praceptor) a Ma- 
ſter, a Teacher, an Inſiructer. 
P :ecidancous (precidaneus) 
that which goes before, or is 
cut or killed before. 

Þ zccipice ( precipitium) a 
ſteep place, dangerous to go 
upor, 2 downright pitch or ſal. 
'Precipitate (precipito) to 
hurl or caſt down headlong,to 
do undadviſedly orraſhly, It 
is alſo the name of a Corrofive 
powder, commonly called Red 
Mercury, uſed by Chirurgions 
to eat corrupred fleſh, 
$2ecocitp(from Præcox, ocis) 
early ripeneſs, forward lineſs 
in ripening, over · haſtineſs in 
ripening. Dod. Grove. 
Pzecognition (præcognitio) 
foreknowledge, prenotion, or 
former notice of, 

P zeconious cpreconizs) of 
or belonging to a Common- 


mendation, 


„ t̃ 


Pe- 


cryer; alſo to praiſe or com- 


E 


- _ 
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der, a fore - runner, or goer« 


ſpoiling, and piracy. 
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Pz:conſultoz (Lat.) a 
Pre*adviſer 3 there is a Col» 
ledge of thele at Venice. Sce 
Rel. Wotton. p. 170. 

Þ zcurſoz (Lat. precurſor) 
a fore-meſſenger, fore · Ri- 


Pꝛedatozp ( pradatoru) 
of or belonging to robbing, 


Pꝛedeſtination ( predeſii- 
nat io. fore- appointment, an 
ordaining before what ſhall | 
come after. It is maſt uſed | 
in divinity, and is thus defi- 
ned by Sir Wa, Ral. in his firſt 
book fl. 16. We can (faith 
he) difference Predeſtinatzon 
no otherwiſe from Providence | 
and Preſcience, then in this, 
That Preſcience onely fore- 
ſees, Providence foreſees and 

cares for, and hath reſpe& to} 
all creatures, even from the 

brighteſt Angels of Heaven to 
the unworthicſt worms of the 
earth; And Predeſtination is 
onely of men, and yet not 
of all to men belonging, but 
of their ſalvation properly | 
(in the common uſe of Di- 
vines) or perdition, as ſome 
have uſed ir, c. Sce more 
loco citato. 


Pꝛedial ) (prædialis) of 

or or belonging 

Pꝛediatoꝛy bf to Lands or 
Mannors. 


Predial Tythes, are thoſe we 
call great Tythes, as of Corn 
and Hay, 

P:ediatoz (Lat. Prediator) 
a Lawyer that is expert in 


Pzedicable (predicabilis) 
that may be told or ſpoken ot 
abroad In Logick there are 
five Predicables , otherwiſe 
called Porphyries five terms; 
viz, Genus, Species, Differen- 
tia, Proprium, Accident; and 
are called Predicables, a jredi- 
cando, becauſe they are Attri- 
butes of all things. 

Pꝛedicament ( pr edicamen- 
tum) a term in Logick,where- 
of there are Ten, in which 
every limited and bounded 
nature is ranked and diſpoſed; 
The firſt called Subſtance, in- 
cludes all ſubſtances whatſo- 
ever, 25 the four Elements, 
and all other creatures. The 
ſecond, Q»antity, contains all 
quantities, as 10, 205 a yard, 
a furlong, a mile. The third, 


Actions real, or caſes concer- 
| ning Lands. 


called Quality , has under it 
all qualities, as Wiſdom, Art, 
Fortitade , Diligence, Sloth. 
The fourth named Relation, 
is properly of ſuch words as 
depend murvally one upon 
another, as a Husband and 
Wife, a Maſter and Servant. 
The reſt are, 8. A#ion or do- 
ing. 6. Paſſion or ſuffcring 
7. Where, 8. When. 9. Scitua- 
tion or place. 10. The hab it 


| or outward covering cf a 
thing. See Peripatetical Inſti- 
tutions. Leſ. 3, 4. 
Predicament is ſometimes 
uſed in ordinary diſcourſe, for 
ſtare, condition, order, cr the 
like. 
P2edicate ( predico ) to 
publiſh, to ſay or tell opealy, 
to noiſe abroad. In Logick 
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chi}de born after the Fathers 
death; and by Metaphor, a 
Book publiſhed afrer the Au- 
thors death, It is ſometimes 
aſed for 2 mans Chriſten name. 

Poſttumtan (poſtumus) fol- 
lowing or to come, that ſhall 


on 
Poſtick ( poſficus _) that 
dwells on the backſide, that is 
behinde Us. 
Poſtil (peſti lum) a ſhort ex: ! 
poſition upon the Goſpel , 
whereja more is obſerved ,. 
then hath been by others; ſo 
called from theſe words Poſt 
ils dies, which are very fre- 
vent in Holy writ. 
Po ſtilier, one that writes 
Poſtils, 

Poſtillon (Fr.) he that 
rides upon the ſixth Coach- 
horſe; a guide or Poſt- boy. 

Poſtlimintous (from Poſt- 
limintum pertaining to the re- 
turn of one, who was thought 
to be dead, or to the receiving 
that again, which had been 
aljendred, or loſt. Podna's 

Grove. 

'- Poſtmeridian (poſtmeridia- 
nus) done in the afrernoon. 

Poſtnate (poſmanes) born 
after; taken ſubſtantively, it 
may be the ſame with Poſthume 

Poſtpoſe (poſſj o to ſer 
behinde, to eſteem leſs, to o- 

m't or leave. 

* Polkpolure (from poffpono) 
2 ſetting behinde or efteeming 
leſs. Mr. Montegu in his Miſcele 


* 


lanea.”* 


Poſtriduan ( poſtriduanus) 


0 * - — 


Polthume (Poſthamus ) a| | 


done the next day after or fol- 
lowing. : 
Golivene ( poſtvenis ) to 
come of follow after. 
Poſtulate ( poſffulatum ) 2 
requeſt, demand or ſuir. 

Poſtulatozy (poſiulatori us) 
of or belonging to a requeſt or 
demand. - 

Potable (potabili ) drink» 
able, or that which may be 
drunk. 

P otentials (from potentia) 
things apt to breed or give 
power, ſtrength or ability. 

Potentſally ( potenter) 
powerfully, mightily, ſubſtan- 
tially, effectually. 
oteſtates (poteſtates) men 
in Authority, Kulers, great 
Magiſtrates. | 

Potozious (potorius) of or 
belonging to drink, drinking. 

P otulent (pot»lentas) any 
thing that may be drunk; al- 
ſo half drunk. 


— 


Pouldabis. Oulderneſs, 
Medrinacles ; the courſe Can- 
vas, wherewith Tailors ſtiffen 
Dublets, or whereof Sails of 
Ships are made. Au. 1 ac. 24. 

Poundage , is 2 Subſidy 
granted ro the King of all 
manner of Merchandiſes of 
every Merchanr, Denizen and 
Alien, carried out or brought 
into this Realm by way of 
Merchandiſe, to the value of 
twelve pence in every pound. 
An. 12 Ed.S 13 An. 31 Elix. 
cap. c. and 1 Fac. 23 

Pourcontrei. See Polypus. 

Pourmenade (Fr. )a Walk. 

Pourſutvant (Fr.) a pur_| 


fuer, ! 
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ſuer, ſuitor or follower ; bur 
more particularly ic ſignifies a 
Me ſſenger, attending the 
King in Wars or the Coun- 
cil Table, Exchequer, ggc, to 
be ſent upon any occaſion or 
meſſage 3 28 for the appre- 
hending 2 party accuſed, or 
ſuſpected of any offence com- 
mitted. Thoſe that are uſed 
in Marſhal cauſes, are called 
Purſuivants at Arms, Anno 
24 H.8.cap.13. whereof there 
be four in number of ſpecial 
names, which ſee in Herald. 
And Stow, ſpeaking of Ri- 
chard the Thirds end (p.784.) 
bath theſe words. For his body | 
was naked to the skin, not (0 
much as one clout about him, and 
was truſſed behinde a Purſuivanr 
ar Arms, like an Hog or Calf, 
Ce. The reſt are uſed upon 
other Meſlages in time of 
Peace , eſpecially in marrers 
touching juriſdictt᷑en. Alſo a 
ſort of perſons , 
cure Commiſſions to pro- 
ſecute the Romaniſts on the 
account of Religion. 
Pourp:eſture ( from the 
Fr. Pourpris, i. a cloſe or en- 
cloſure, ) is thus defined in 
Glanvile, lib.g. cap. 11. Pour- 
preſtura eſt propriè, quando ali- 
quid ſuper Dominum Regem in- 
juſtè occupatur, (Fc. Cromp. in 
his Juriſd. fol. 152 defines it 
thus. Pourprefture is properly 
when a man takes to himſelf, 
or encroaches any thing that 
he ought nor, whether it be 
in any Juriſdiction, Land, or 


— 


| any thing is done to the Nu- 
lance of the Rings Tenanr,@'c. | 

Pourtrait (Fr. Pourtrar# , 
Lat. Pretratfus.) an Image | 


that pro- | 


Franchiſe,and generally when 
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PiRure,counterfcir cr draught 


of. 

Pourtraiture (Fr. Pourtrai- 
ture) a drawing or delinea- 
ting 

Dowers, the third order 
of the ſecond Hierarchy of 
Angels, ſo called by realonof 
their peculiar juriſdiction 
over fiends, and all infernal 
ſpirits, Tr. of Ma. See Hie- 
rarchy. 

Poyninxs Law is an Act 
of Parliament made in 1re- 
land, 10 Hen. 7, and was ſo 
called, becauſe Sir Edw. Poyn- 
ings was Lieutenant of Ireland, 
when that Law was made 
whereby all rhe Statutes of 
England were made of force in 
lreland. For before they were 
nor, neither are any now in 
force in Ireland, which were 
made in England fince that 
time, L. Bac. Hen. 7. and L. 
Cokes 12 Rep. fol. o 9g. 

Pꝛagmatical (pragmaticus) 
that is expert in doing things, 
practiſed in the Law, and in 
many matters. 

P:agmatic ( Span. Prag- 
matica, ) a Proclamation or 
Edict; and is ſometimes uſed 
for a kinde of Agreement or 
Paction between a ſecular 
Prince, and the Pope, or ſome 
other Biſhop, c. 

Pꝛandicle (prandiculum) a 
breakfaſt, a little dinner, a 
ſmall pirrance or repaſt. 
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Pꝛanſorious ( pranſorius ) 
of or belonging, or ſerving for 
dinner. 

Pꝛatique (from the Span. 
Pratica) practiſe, or a thing 
done by practiſe; but among 
Merchants it is 2 Liceace to 
Traffick ; as in the Ports of 
Italy, and the Streights, if the 
Mr. of the Ship brings a Bi/! 
of Health, that is, a certificate 
that the place from whence he 
came is nor infected with any 
contagious diſeaſe, then the 
Chief Magiſtrate or Signiors 
of Health, (as they have in 
ſome places) will grant him 
Pratique, that is, leave to come 
in and Traffick. Sands. 

Pꝛa tical (from the Span.) 
done by practiſe or experience. 
Pꝛabitp (pravitam) crook- 
edneſs, overthwartneſs, le d- 
neſs, naughtineſs. 

Pꝛebend (from Præbeo, to 
give) is the portion, which e- 
very member or Canon of a 
Cathedral Church, receives in 
right of his place, for his 
maintenance, 

P zebendary (prebendarius ) 
he chat hath ſuch a Prehend ; 
and is called ſo, a Præbendo 
auxilium, & confilium Epiſcopo; 
for to that end were Prebends 
ordained in Cathedral Church- 
es, that the Prebendaries there. 
of ſhould be aſſiſtants, and of 
Council to the Biſhop in his 
Epiſcopal Function. Doddr. 
Pe (Lat. Pre.) a Prepoſi- 
tion ſignifying before, or in 
— often compound- 
t 


| 
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P zebition (prebitro) a gi- 
ving, a ſnewing, an offering, a 
ſetring before one. 

P 2ecaution ( precautio) a 
preventing a thing before it 
comes, à fore ſceing. 

Þ 2ecention ( precentio ) a 
ſinging before 3 the on · ſet or 
flouriſh of a Song, 

Pꝛecarious ( precarius ) 
granted to one by prayer and 
intreaty, to uſe ſo long as it 
pleaſeth the party, & no longer. 

Pꝛecellenc r (from præcelh) 
an exceeding, ſurpaſſing, ex- 
cellency. Bac. 

Pꝛeceptive (præceptiuus) of 
ar helonging to precepts. 

P 2cceptoz (praceptor) a Ma: 
ſter, a Teacher, an Inſiructer. 
Þ :ecidancous (præcidaneus) 
that which goes before, or is 
cut or killed before. 

Þ ꝛecipice ( precipitium) a 
ſtcep place, dangerous to go 
upor,z dowuright pitch or ſal. 
Pxecipitate (precipito) ro 
hurl or caſt down headlong,to 
do undadviſedly orraſhly, It 
is alſo the name of a Corrofive 
powder, commonly called Red 
Mercury, uſed by Chirurgions 
to eat corrupred fleſh, 
$2ecocitp(from Præcox, ocis) 
early ripeneſs, forward lineſs 
in ripening, over · haſtineſs in 
ripening. Dod. Grove. 

P ꝛec ognition (præcognitio) 
foreknowledge, prenotion, or 
former notice of, 

Þ zeconious ræconius) of 
or belonging to a Common- 
eryer; alſo to praiſe or com- 


yr 


mendation, 
_Pze- | 


Pre- ad viſer; there 1s a Cols 
ledge of thele at Venice. Sce 
Rel.Watton. p. 170. 


2 fore-meſſenger, 4 fore · Ri- 
der, a fore · runner, or goer. 


of or belonging to robbing, 
ſpoiling,and piracy. 


nat!o) fore=-zppointment, an 
ordaining before what ſhall 
come after. It is maſt uſed 


PR 
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— 


| Pzcconſultoz (Lat.) 4 


Þ 2:curſoz (Lat. precurſor) 


Pꝛedatozp (pradatortus) 


Piꝛedeſtination ( predeſi:- 


in divinity, and is thus de fi- 
ned by Sir Wa, Ral. in his firſt 
book fl. 16. We can (faith 
he) difference Predeſtination 
ao otherwiſe from Providence | 
and Preſcience, then in this, 
That Preſcience onely fore- | 
ſees, Providence foreſees and 
cares for, and hath reſpe& to 
all creatures, even from the 
brighteſt Angels of Heaven to 
the unworthieſt worms cf the 
earth; And Predeſtination is 


onely of men, and yet not 


of all ro men belonging, but 
of their ſalvation properly | 
(in the common uſe of Di- 
vines) or perdition, as ſome 
have uſed ir, c. Sce more 

loco citato. 
Pꝛedlal radial) of 
or or belonging 

Pzediatozy ſ to Lands or 

annors. 

Predtal Tythes. are thoſe we 
call great Tythes, as of Corn 
and Hay, 

P:edtatoz (Lat. Prediator) 
a Lawyer that is expert in 
Actions real, or caſes concer- 


ning Lands. 


— —„ 


P2edicable (prædicabilis) 
that may be told or ſpoken ot 
abroad; In Logick there are 
five Predicables., otherwiſe 
called Porphyries five terms; 
viz, Genus, Species, Differen» 
tia, Proprium, Accident; and 
are called Predicables, a j radi- 
cando, becauſe they are Attri- 
butes of all things. 

Pzcdicament ( predicamen- 
tum) a term in Logick,where- 
of thereare Ten, in which 
every limited and bounded 
nature is ranked and diſpoſed; 
The firſt called Subſtance, in- 
cludes all ſubſtances wharſo- 
ever, as the four Elements, 
and all other creatures. The 
ſecond, Quantity, contains all 
quantities, as 10, 20; a yard, 
a furlong, a mile. The third, 
called Quality , has under it 
all qualities, as Wiſdom, Art, 
Fortitude, Diligence, Sloth. 
The fourth named Relation, 
is properly of ſuch words as 
depend murvally one upon 
another, as a Husband and 
Wife, a Maſter and Servant. 
The reſt are, 5. A#ion or do- 
6. Paſſion or ſuffcring 
7. Where, 8. When. 9. Scitua- 
tion or place. 10. The habit 
or outward covering cf. a 


ing. 


like. 


thing. See Peripatetical Ingi- 
tutions. Leſ. 3, 4. 

Predicament is ſometimes 
uſed in ordinary diſcourſe, for 
ſtare, condition, order, cr the 


P2edicate ( predico ) to | 
publiſh, to fay or tcl] opealy, 
to noiſe abroad, In Logick 


» 


——— 
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Pꝛanſorious ( pranſorius) 
of or belonging, or ſerving for 
dinner. 

P 2atique (from the Span. 
Pratica) practiſe, or a thing 
done by practiſe; but among 
Merchants it is 2 Liceace to 
Traffick ;; as in the Ports of 
Italy, and the Streights, if the 
Mr. of the Ship brings a B70 
of Health, that is, a certificate 
that the place from whence he 
came is not inſected with an 
contagious diſeaſe, then the 
Chief Magiſtrate or Signiors 
of Health, (as they have in 
ſome places) will grant him 
Pratique, that is, leave to come 
in and Traffick. Sands. 

Pꝛa tical (from the Span.) 
done by practiſe or experience. 
Pꝛabitp (pravita) crook- 
edneſs, over thwartneſs, le d- 
neſs. naughtineſs. 

Pꝛebend (from Prebeo, to 
give) is the portion, which e- 
very member or Canon of a 
Cathedral Church, receives in 
right of his place, for his 
maintenance, 

Þ zebendary (præbendarius) 
he chat hath ſuch a Prehend ; 
and is called ſo, a Præbendo 
auxilium, & confilium Epiſcopo; 
for to that end were Prebends 
ordained in Cathedral Church- 
es, that the Prebendaries there 
of ſhould be aſſiſtants, and of 
Council to the Biſhop in his 
Epiſcopal Function. Doddr. 
P:e (Lat. Pre.) a Prepoſj- 
tion ſignifyiog before, or in 
— often compound 
ed. 


_ 


or belonging to a Common- 
cryer; alſo to praiſe or com- 


P zebition (probitio) a gi - 
ving, a ſhewing, an offering, a 
ſerring before onc. 

P zecaution ( precautio) 2 
preventing a thing before it 
comes, a fore-lecing. 

Þ 2ccention ( precentio ) a 
ſinging before 3 the on-ſer or 
flouriſh of a Song, 

Pꝛecarious ( precarms ) 
granted to one by prayer and 
intreaty, to uſe ſo long as it 
pleaſeth the party, & no longer. 

Pꝛecellenc r (from precehh) 
an exceeding, ſurpaſſing, ex- 
cellency. Bac. 

Pꝛeceptibe (præceptiuus) of 
or helonging to precepts. 

Þ 2cceptoz (præceptor) a Ma. 
ſter, a Teacher, an Inſiructer. 
P :ecidancous (precidaneus) 
that which goes before, or is 
cut or killed before. © 

P zxccipice ( precipitium) a 
ſteep place, dangerous to go 
upor,z dowuright pitch or ſal. 
Pzecipitate (precipito) ro 
hurl or caſt down head long, to 
do undadviſedly orraſhly, It 
is alſo the name of a Corroſive 
powder, commonly called Red 
Mercury, uſed by Chirurgions 
to eat corrupred fleſn. 
Pꝛecocitp( from Præcox, ocis) 
early ripeneſs, forwardlineſs 
in ripening, over · haſtineſs in 
ripening. Dod. Grove. 
Pzecognition (precognitio) 
foreknowledge, prenotion, or 
former notice of, 

P zeconious præcon ius) of 


mendation. 


Pe- 


— ů 
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Pꝛeconſulto: (Lat.) a { 
Pre · ad viſer; there is a Cole | 
ledge of thele at Venice. See 
Rel.Watton. p. 170. 

Þ 2:icurſoz (Lat. precurſor) 
a fore-meſſenger, 4 fore-Ri- 
der, a fore-runner, or goer. 
Pꝛedatozp ( predeterins ) 
of or belonging to robbing, 
ſpoiling,and piracy. 

Pꝛedeſtination ( predeſi:- 
nato) fore- appointment, an 
ordaining before what ſhall 
come after. It is maſt uſed 
in divinity, and is thus defi- 
ned by Sir *. Ral. in his firſt 
book f-1. 16. We can (faith 
he ) difference Predeſtination 
no otherwiſe from Providence | 
and Preſcience, then in this, 
That Preſcience onely fore- 
ſees, Providence foreſees and 
cares for, and hath reſpe& to | 
all creatures, even from the 
brighteſt Angels of Heaven to 
the unworthicſt worms of the 
earth; And Predeſtinaticn is 
onely of men, and yet not 
of all to men belonging, but 
of their ſalvation properly 
(in the common uſe of Di- 
vines) or perdition, as ſome 
have uſed ir, c. Sce more 
loc citato. 

P2zev{al (predialis)) of 

or or belonging 

Pzediatozy ſro Lands or 

annors. 

Predial Tythes, are thoſe we 
call great Tythes, as of Corn 
and Hay, 

P2edtatoz (Lat. Prediator) 
a Lawyer that is expert in 
Actions real, or caſes concer - 


———_—_cRR_W—_ 


| ning Lands. 


Pꝛedicable (predicabilis) 
that may be told or ſpoken ot 
abroad In Logick there are 
five Predicables , otherwiſe 
called Purphyries five terms; 
viz, Genius, Species, Differen- 
tra, Proprium, Accident; and 
are called Predicables, a jredi- 
cando, becauſe they are Attri- 
butes of all things. 

Pzcdicament ( pr edicamen- 
tum) a term in Logick,where- 
of there are Ten, in which 
every limited and bounded 
nature is ranked and diſpoſed; 
The firſt called Subſtance, in- 
cludes all ſubſtances hatſo- 
ever, as the four Elements, 
and all other creatures. The 
ſecond, Quantity, contains all 
quantities, as 10, 205 a yard, 
a furlong, a mile. The third, 
called Quality, has under it 
all qualities, as Wiſdom, Art, 
Fortitude , Diligence, Sloth. 
The fourth named Relation, 
is properly of ſuch words as | 
depend murvally one upon 
another, as a Husband and 
Wife, a Maſter and Servant. 
The teſt are, 8. Aion or do- 
ing. 6. Paſſion or ſuffc ting 
7. Where, 8. When. 9. Scitua- 
tion or place. 10. The hab it 
or outward covering cf. a 


thing. See Peripatetical Indi- 
tutions. Leſ. 3, 4. 
Predicament is ſometimes 
uſed in ordinary diſcourſe, for 
ſtate, condition, order, cr the 
like. 
Pꝛzedicate ( prædico ) to 
publiſh, to ſay or tell opealy, 
to noiſe abroad, In Logick 
7 


— — 
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| aſt 


lee. 


1 Te 
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ſignifies the la tter pare of a 


— 


John is a Schollar ; the word 
LSchollar] is called the predi- 
cate, becauſe ir is ſpoken 
or affirmed of the ſubject 


ler, Governor, or Preſident ; 
2 Captain, a Provoſt, a Lord 


Prefe& of the City had the 
hearing of all matters be- 
tween Maſter and Servant, 
Buyer and Seller, Orphans 
and their Overſeers, c. Bur 
afterwards be did aſſume ro 
himſelf authority to hear all 
cauſes whatſoever within a 
hundred miles of Rome. 
| Prefecture ( prefeZtura ) 
| a Captainſhip, 2 Lieutenant- 
ſhip, an Authority or Rule, an 
Office, or little ſuriſd icti- 
on. 

P ꝛeference ( from præfero) 
prefermenr, advancement, ac- 
count before, place above, o- 
thers. 

P zegnant (pr4gnans)great 
with child or young ; full of 
good ſap and juyce; pithy, 
ripe, lively, ſtrong. 
Pꝛegreſſlon (pregreſſo) a 
going before, an out-going 
or over-paſſing, a prevent- 
ing · 
| Pzeguſtatfon ( preguffa- 
tio) a taſting of aſſaying bes 
fore. 

P zejudicate ( pre judica - 


_— 


þ 


. —— 
* 


tus) fore - juiged; derermi- 
ned or condemned before. 


ae WD * — — — oa owl 


it is uſed fubſtantively, and 


Propoſition, as in ſaying, 


Fohn, 
Pꝛefeck ( præfectus) a Ru- 


Mayor. In old Rome, the 


| 


| 


| ' Prelation ( prelatio) a ca 2 


fers. 


to be out of the Kfngz pro. 


rying or ſetting before, prefer. 
ment, preference. 

P zelrct, Either from præ - 
leis, read before; or from 
præelectus, one choſen before 
another. 

ÞPzeludium ( Lat. preludi- 
um) an entrance to à matter, 
2 proem; In muſick, = vo- 
luntary before the Song. a flou · 
riſh or preamble, and (as you 
would (ay ) figns and prof. 


Bzeluſlon ( prelufo ) 2 
playing before, 2 flouriſh, the 
ſame with præludium. 

Pzemature (præmaturus) 
ripe before other, or ripe be: 
fore due time and ſeaſon; un 
timely, comming teo ſoon. 
Bac. 

P:emeditate ( premedi- 
tor) to muſe and think on a 
thing b. fore. hand, to adviſe 
with himſelf beforehand. 
PDiemious ( præmisſusrich 
in money, gifts, preſents, and 
rewards. 

Pzemiſſſon ( premiſſio) a 
ſending before. 

Pꝛemunire ( or as ſome 
think, more properly Præmo- 
nere) when any man for an 
offence committed, ſhall in- 
cur a Premunire, it is meanr, 
he ſhall incur the ſame pu- 
niſhmenr, which is infliged 
on thoſe that tranſgreſs the 
Statute made Anno 16. Ric. a. 
ca. 8. (commonly called the 
Statute of Præmanire) and is 


tection, to forſeit Lands and 


— 
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Goods, and to be attached 
by their bodies, Oc. See more 
in Cowel. 2 

Pꝛemunition (præmuni tio) 
a fortiſying or tenciog before 
hand. a 

Pꝛenotten ( prenotio ) a 
fore-knowing of a thing ; 
fore-knowledge. : 

Ptenuncioug (prænuncius) 
that firſt brings ridings, that 
goes afore and tells news, that 
lignifies a thing to be at 
hand. 

Pꝛeominate (from pre 
and omen) to preſage or fore- 
tell. Dr. Br. 

P zeoccupate ( preoccupa- 
tus) prevented, ovet- reached, 
taken aforehand. 

Pꝛepenſed ( from the Fr. 
pre-penſe ) fore- thought; 35 
ma. ice prepenſed, in our Con- 
mon Law, is malice fore- 
thought. 

P2(poſition (prepeſitio) a 
putting or ſetting before; a 
part cf ſpeech ſo called. 

Pꝛepoſterous (prepoſter) 
overthwart, out of order, 
contraſy to all good faſni - 
on, and to the purpoſe; fro- 
ward. 

Pzeiuce ( præputium) the 
fore: skin that covers the head 
or nut of a mans yard ; which 
the Hebrews uſed to cut off in 
circumciſion, 

Pꝛetogatibe (prerogative) 
an advantage, a prchemi- 
nency, authority, and rule a- 

ove others. 


Pzesbytertars , are thoſe 


that profeis the doctrine of 


Calvin, condemn Epiſcopa- 


reforming: * 


cy in the Church, and go. 
vern it partly by Lay» Elders ; 
and were not much known 
among us by that name till 
the long Parliament, that be- 
gan 3 Novemb. 1640. took the 
Scottiſn Kirk for a pattern in 


Pꝛeſcience ( praſcientia ) 
fore-knowledge , an under- 
ſtanding before-hand of a| 
thing ere it come to paſs. See 
Predeſtination. 
P zelcription (preſcriptio ) 
2a limiting or limitation; an 
appointing or determining 3 
a Rule or Law; along po- 
ſeſſion or continuance in pol 
ſeſſion ; the courſe or uſe of 
a thingiſor a long time, 
Pꝛeſentancous ¶ Praſenta- 
neus) preſcnt, ready, ſpeedy, 
forceable, effectual, gc. 
Pꝛeſentation ( preſentatio) 
is uſed properly for the act 
of a Patron, offering or pre- 
ſenting his Clark to the Bi- 
ſhop, ro be inſiirured in a Be- 
2 of his gilt; The form 
whereof ſce in the Regiſter 
original fol. 322. 4. | 
P:elentment, is a meer 
denunciation of the Jurors 
chemſelves, ot ſome other 
Officer, as Juſtice, Conſtable, 
Searcher , Surveyor, Ce. 
(without any information ) 
of an offence inquirable in 
the Court, whereunt it is 
preſented. See Lamberds Ei- 
ren · lib. 4, ca. 5. pag. 467. 
Pꝛeſide (preſides) to have 
| apthorjcy- or rule, to have 


the 


—— 
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the protection and tuition of 
any thing, place, or people, 
before others, to have the o- 
verſighr or charge. 

P zeſidial ( prefidialis ) per- 


taining to a Lieutenant, Vice- 


Ray. Cheif Ruler or Preſi- 


ho defence ; help, com- 
{ forr, 


1 


' 


as Preſidial. 


; 


at all times appointed. 


; gierdemain, or deludes the cie- 


dent. 
Pꝛeſtdie ( præſidium) a 


Garriſon, all manner of aid 


Pꝛeſidiarp (præſidiarius) 
that is ordained to be an aid 
to another, periaining to a 
Garriſon of Souldiers ; alſc 


P ꝛeſt or Impꝛeſt money 
Crom the Er. preſt, i. ready) 
for that it binds thoſe that 
have received it to be ready 


Pꝛeſliges ( preſiigie ) de- 
ccirs, impoſtures, deluſions, 
couſening tricks. 

33 :eſt{giation (praſtigiatio) 
a jugling , couſening or play 
ing L-g:erdemain, 

33:ctigt9.18 ( preſtigioſus ) 
periaining to a Jugler or Im- 
poſter. that deceives with Le 


fight, 

Peeſlo (Span.) quickly, 
a word uſcd by Juglers, in 
their locus Pocus tricks. 

D 2:tcrition Gpræteritio) a 
going over, à paiſing by or 
beyond, a ſurpaſſing; 

D ꝛetermiſſĩ on(prætermiſſio 
an omitting, a leaving our, a 
letting a thing pals, a forget- 
ting. 

Dectoz (prætor, ſo mou 


— 


Nennt) an Officer in old 
time having the Rule of an 
Army, the Genetall; afier» 
wards he had authority in 
Judgement, and was a cheif 
Juftice, having other Judges 
ſitting under him, as Aſconius 
faith, to the number of ſeven. 
ty one, others write ſeventy 


] ed of ten thouſand, every one 


—— 


three; in proceſs of time there 
were ſo many Pretors chaſen, 
as there were Countries ſub- 
ject to the Empire. Thom, 
At fi/ſt the names of Conſul, 
Pretor and Judges were all 
one. 

P:etozian ( prætorius) of 
or belonging to, or attend- 
ing ona Pretor; The Preto- 
rian Guard of Souldiers in 
old Reme were firſt eftabliſh- | 
ed by Auguſtus , and conſiſt- 


having double the wages of 
a Legionary Souldier; and 
were in the ſame nature to 
the Emperors, as the Janixa- 
ries are to the Great Turk, or 
as the Mamalykes were to the 
Sultans of Apypt. 

3I;evaricate ( pravaricor } 
to make a ſemblance or ſhew 
to do a thing, and do quite 
contrary, to betray a cauſe, 
to ſwerve from truth, to go 
out of the right way. See Ca- 
lumniate. 

Pꝛebaricatoꝛz ( prevarica- 
tor) he that leaves t he right 
way , or betrays a cauſe, a 
falſe dealer, one that pleads 
by covin. 

Pꝛebenient ( preveniens ) 


— — 


coming or going beſore. —4 
venting. Pꝛe⸗ 
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{tia ) fore-iccing , Of fore- 
caſting. 

Pꝛebiat 2 (præviut) that 

Pꝛebious { goes before, or 
leads the way.” f 

Pꝛiapiſm ( priapiſmus) is a 
diſcaſe when the Yard 1s 
trerched our in length and 
breadth , nothing provok- 
ing the patient to Juſt and 
defire ; if it come with a 
beating or panting of the 
Yard, then the evil is called 
Satyriaſis. 


horſe- back. 

Pztcket, a fallow male 
eer, bearing that name from 
a year old , to two years 
old. 

Pꝛidian ( pridianus) of the 
day before. 

P:tmacp (from Primus, or 
from the Fr. Primace) excel. 
lency, cheif rule, higheſt e- 
ſtate, and particularly an Ec- 
eleſiaſtical dignity or com- 
mand over the Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops of a Kingdom or 
Province ; and he who hath 
this dignity is called a Pri- 
mare or Metropolitan. 
Pꝛimage, is a duty due to 
the Marriners and Sailers for 
loading any ſhip at the ſetting 
forth from any Haven. An. 32. 
H+8.ca.14, 

Pꝛime (primus) firſt, prin- 
cipal, cheif. Alſo the firſt 


— — 


hour of the day, in Sum- 
mer at four a clock, in Winter 
at eight. 

Pzimer, a Prayer book of 


9 2evitence ( previden- | 


Picker, a Huntſman on | 


| or bringing forth. Br. 


give motion 
reſt, 


PR 


the Romaniſts ſo called; con- 
taining the Office of the Vir- 
ein Mary, which is divided 
into ſeven ſeveral houres ( as 
2 memorial of the ſeven prin* 
cipalſ parts and hours of our 
Saviors Paſſjon) viz. the Mai- 
tins and Laudes 3 the Prime 
or firſt hour; the Third hour; 
the Sixth hour ; the Nineth 
hour; for morning. The E- 
venſong and Compline for the 
Eveniug ; And theſe ſeven 
houres are compoſed of 
Pſalms cheifly ; Hymns, Can- 


Reſponſories and Prayers. 
P2imevous ( primevus ) 
the elder, or of the firſt age, 
P2imigenious (primigeni - 
us that comes naturally of 
it ſelf, that hath not the bee 
ginning of another, the firſt 
or original. 


of cheif power. 

P zimittial (from primi. 
tiz) of or belonging to firſt 
fruits. 

P 2tmitite ( primitivus )| 
that hath no beginning of o- 
ther, the ficſt. | 
P2imogeniture (from pri- 
mogenitus) the firſt begetting 


P 2«mo2dial ( primordium ) 
a firſt beginning, off-ſpring, 
original. Bac. It is alſo uſed | 
adjectively. | 
P:tmum mobile (Lat.) in 
the Yagan Philoſophy, is the | 
upper Heaven, ſuppoſed to | 
to all the 


Pꝛimipotent (primipotens) | 


ticles, Antiphones, Verſicles, | 
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P:incipalty ( principali- 
tas) the eitate or ſeat of a So- 
vereign Prince; Sovereignĩty, 
Domigios ,Scignory. 

Puncipalities, are the ſc- 
cond Ocder of the ſecond Hie- 
carchy of Angels. 

Pꝛincock (precox) a tipe. 
headed young Boy, or one 
that is ſoon or over haſt} 
ripe 3 Non amo puerum Præcocis 
ingenit, 1 love not a boy of 
too early à wit; ſays the 
Poet. 

Pzilage (Fr.) prizing, 

raifing, rating, valuing. lc 
— alſo, to be that cuſtom 
or ſhare, that belongs to the 
King out of ſuch Merchan- 
dize, as are taken at Sea, by 
way of lawful prize. An. 31. 
Eliz. ca. 5. 

P:ſage of wines, An. 1. 
H. ca. 5. is a word almoſt out 
of uſe, now called Butlerage, | 
it is a cuſtom whereby the | 
Prince challenges, out of every 
Bark loaden with wine, con- 
raining leſs then forty Tun , 
iwe Tun of Wine at his 
price. Cow. Sce Butlerage. 

Biilcilla ( a diminutive 
of priſca ) one of this name 
was @ great follower of Mon- 


tanus the arch Heretick, and | 


— 


one of his Devilliſn Pcophe- 
teſſes, circa ann. Chriſli 131. 
Priſcilianijis a SeR of He- 
reticks that had their nam: 
from Priſct/:anus about tlie 
the year 388, who held two 
Gods, one g 304, aaocher bad, 
che Creator of all things, and 
denied the perſons of th: | 


PR 


— — — — 


Bleſſed Trinity, wich other 
groſs abſurdities. 

Pziſmatical Glaſſes (from 
the Gr, Priſma) are certain 
criangular ſolid glaſſes , in 
which you may ſee variety of 
fine colours, cc. Mr. White in 
his Apol. 

ulm Gr. apizua) the 
powder or duſt of thoſe 
things that are cut With a 
Saw; Alſo.a Geomerrical fi- 
gure ſo called. 

Priſtine ( prifinus ) old , 
— „ accuſtomed , won- 
ced. 


P2:ibado (Span.) a Fayo-| 


rite. Lo.Bac.in his Hen. . 
Pꝛibation  privatio) a de- 
priving, bereaving, a wich - 
drawing, a want or Want- 
ing · . 
P2ibatibe c pri vatiuus) 


that deprives, bereaves or 
takes away; ſubſtantively, it 


is a name for ſuch monolylla- 
bical words, which being com- 
pounded with ſimple words 


do deprive and take away the}. 


proper ſenſe or meaning of 
them, as in Lat. de, dis, di, ex, 
in, Cc. are called Privatives, 
1 LOS dis, un, in, Cc. in Eng- 
liſh. 

Þ 2obate of Teſlaments 
( probatis Teftamentorum ) 
proving of Wills, is the 
prod ucting and ĩnſinuating of 
dead mens wills before the 
Eecleſiaſtical Judge, Ordina- 
ry of the place, where the 
party dyes, .. See more, if 
you pleaſe, in Cowel, 


— 


"= 


— 
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"P:obational ( probats ) | 


P 2obatical 5 apt to tc or 


prove. 2 
P: obatick Pond ( p!/c:na 
probatica)) a Pond at Jeruſa- 
lem, where thoſe ſheep were 
waſhed, that were by the Law 
ro be ſacrificed ; it was other- 
wiſe called the Poole Be- 
theſda. 
zobationer ( probator) an 
approver of ſome deed or 
fact, a prover,a tryer, an aſſay · 
cr, 2 praiſer. — 

Pꝛobatum eſt (Lat.) ir is 
approved or allowed of, it 
hath been tried. 

Pꝛobe {or Pꝛeof (the Fr. 
call it curette) a Chyrurgeons 
Inſtrument, wherewith he 
tries the depth of wounds, 
2nd ſounds the bladder, and 
gathers together ſuch gravel, 
congealed blood, or other 
filch , as remains in it after 
a ſtone taken our. 

Pꝛobity (prob ita) good- 
neſs, honeſty, vertue, inte- 
grity. | 

Pꝛobleme ( Problema) a 
propoſition or ſentence pro- 
poſed, with a queſtion an- 
nexed. In Mathematicks it 


is oppoſed to Theoreme, and | 


ſignifies fuch a propoſition, as 
is eſpecially referred to 
practiſe, or the doing of ſome- 
thing. Tho. 

Pꝛoblematical (problema. 
ticus) belonging to a Probleme 
or hard Queſti on. 

P ꝛoboſcide ( proboſcis) the 
long ſnout of an Elephant. 
Guillim. 


| 


| 


— 


| 


) 
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P2ocacity (procacitas ) ma- 
lapertneſs, ſaucineſs, wan” 
tonneſs in craving , ſcof- 
fing. 

P2ocere ( procerus) high, 
long, tall, Dodo. 


P zocerity ( proceritss 
length, height, tallneſs. 


P zoceſſſon(proceſſio) pro- 
ceſs, ſucceſs, going on, pro- 
ceeding, progreſs, paſſing for- 
ward. 

P:oceſſlonal ( from pro- 
ceſio ) pertaining to proceſs 
or proceeding. | 

Pzochzoniſm ( Gr: ) an 
error in the connexion of 
things, or computation of 
time, by ſaying or ſetting 
down roo much. 

P 20ocidence ( procidentia) a 
falling down of a thing our 
of his place. 

P: ociduong prociduus Jthar 
falls down out of his right 
place 


ſtate of an Army being ready 
to give battle; Proviſion be- 
fore any thing is done, readi- 
neſs. Sir H. Wor. 

V 2oclive (proclivis) ready 
to fall, inclined, ſubject or 
bent unto. 

Pꝛoclibity ( proclivits ) 
inclination or diſpoſition to 
any thing, ecafineſs to fall, ſa- 
cility. | 

Pꝛoconſul (Lat.) he who 
having been Conſul, went out 
of his Magiſtracy at the years 
end » With an extraordinary 
Conſular power, into tus 


— — 


P 2ocine> ( procinctus) the | 


— 
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Country to govern it; Iris 
1 ſome. | 


— — — 2 — — _— 


_— 


| 
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ſometi mes taken for a Depu- 
ty, or one in ſtead or place of 
a Conſul; under the Empe- 
rors thoſe Governors of Pro. 
vinces, who were appointed 
by the Senate, and people, 
were Called Proconſuls, Godw. 

P ꝛocraſtinate ( procrafſin») 
to drive off from day to day, 
ro prolong the time, to de- 
lay. 

Þ 2ocreate ( procreo) to en- 
gender, ro beger, to bring 
forth. | 

P2ocnl-ation( proculcatio) a 
rreading or trampling under| 
foot. 
Pꝛocuratoz (Lat.) 1 Procter, 
Factor, or Solicitor, one 
that looks to another mans 
affairs, | 

P ꝛocuratoꝛz; is alſo uſed: 
for him that gathers the fruits 
of a B:nefice for another man 


2 


Procuracy is uſed for the ſpe 
cialty, whereby he is autho- 
| rized. 1bid. They are at this 
day in the the Weſt 
led Profors. [ 
In the Republique of Ve- 
nice the Procurator is the ſc- 
cond man in dignity. | 
P 2odigence ( prodigentia) 
prodigalicy. waſtcfulneſs,rivr, 
| unthrifrineſs. 
Pꝛodigp ( prodigium _) 2 
raing leldom ſeen, which ſig · 
nifies ſome great good or 
| evil to ſollow; a wonder. 
g 


P2odigions ( podigioſus) 


| 
| An. 3. Ric. I. Stat. i. ca 2. And 
g 


/ 
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monſtrous, wonderful, mar 
vellous, contrary to the com- 
mon courſe of nature. 


— — 


— — 
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P ꝛoditozious ( proditorj- 

is ) ct, or belonging to a 

Trayror ; Traytor-like. Sir 
H, Wot. 

Pꝛodꝛome ( prodromus) the 

fore-runner or news-bringer 


Parts cal- 


of another mans coming, a 
preparer of the way. 

P ꝛoducat ( produx ) that 

Pꝛoduct 5 which is pro- 
duced or brought forth out 
of another; mot uſed in Arith- 
merick, 

Pzoduction (productio) the 
making a thing long, a dri- 
ving off, a bringing forth, 

ÞP :ofectio'n ( profeio ) a 


paſlage or ſetting forth to- 


a g ing forth. 
Þ 2ofectittous. See Adven- 
' EHETIOV 
| P2offcd?nt ( proficiens ) 
helping , profiring , doing 
much good ; It is alſo u{ed 
ſubRaurively, as when we 
ſay A. is a good proficient in. 
learning, that is, one that 
' prcfirs or proceeds well in 


it. 

D:ofile (Ital. profile ) 
thic deſigu tliat ſhews the ſide 
with the rifing or falling 
of any work ; As à place 
drawn ſideways , that is fo 
as onely one fide or moyety 
of ir may be ſeen, is called 
the Profile; and is à term in 
painting. 

Pꝛoſligate ( profligo ) to 
overthrow, to drive away, to 
undo, to bring to deſtruction, 
ro pur ro flighr, 


P:oflnence ( profluentia ) 


| 
| wards a Voyage, 2 departing, 
| 


— 
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ſtore of. : 

P:ofundityp ( profunditas) 
deepneſs, of great receipt. 

P zofuſton ( profuſe ) 2 
pouring out, ſpending, a need - 
leſs waſting. 

Pꝛogenp (progenies)Iſſue, 
Off-ſpring, ſucceſs ia blood. 


father, Fore- father, or An- 
ceſtor. 

Pꝛognoſticks ( prognoſts. 
ca) tokens or tigns of aching 
to come; Books treating 
of Prognoſtication or fore- 
telling. 


abundance, plenty, flowing B coping of a wall. 


P:ogentoz (Lare)a Grand- 


| Bzogreſſſon ( progreſſio ) 
going forward, a proceed- 
ing, 2 progreſs. A month 
of Progreſſion. See Moneth. 
Pꝛogreſſtonal (orogreſſus) 
that hath paſſed or gone for- 
ward. Br 
| Pzxohibition (probibitio) a 
forvidding. Ic isalſo a Wrir 
framed for the forbidding 
any Court, either ſpiritual 
or ſecular, ro proceed in any 
cauſe there depending, upon 
ſuggeſtion that the cognition 
thereof belongs not to the 
(aid Court. Fitz. nat. br, fol. 


39. G. 

Pꝛohibitoz p ( probibito- 
rius ) that belongs to forbid- 
ding. 

P 2zojeckitions ( projet 
tius ) caſt our, and nouriſhed 
of a ſtranger, flung away, as 
of no account. 

Pꝛotecture ( projetura ) 
the jutting or leaning out in 


— 


a delaying, an enlarging , 
a deferring or prolonging. 

Pꝛolatton ( prolatio ) a 
ſpeaking or pronouncing, a 
ſhewing or bringing forch, a 
delaying. 

A P:olegate ( Prolegatus) 
a Deputy Legat, or one that 
ſtands for a Legat. 

P2olepſte ( prolepſis) a na- 
tural fore- knolwedge Conceie 
ved in the mind; and hence 
a figure in ſpeaking whereby 
we prevent and ayoid what 
another intended to alledge 
againſt us. 

P zol?ptical, belonging to 
the figure Prolepſis, or to 
fore knowledge, Proleptical 
time, is that which is fixed in 
the Chaos. Greg. 

P zoletarious N (proletarins 

Pzol:tancons FE proletaneus) 
of a poor and baſe condition, 
that has many children, and 
little maiatenance, or that 
gives nothing to the Com. 
monwealth, bur onely a ſup. 
ply of children. | 

A Proletarious Speech (prole- 
tartus ſermo) the common and 
vulgar ſpeech, con ple ment or 
words of courſe 3 As when 
one ſays to his friend; Pardon 
my boldneſs, and the other 
anſwers, Tou are not ſo bold as 
welcome, or the like; Tho. 
P:olifical ( prolificus)fruir- 
ful, that breeds or brings forth 
iſſue apace. 

Pꝛoll fication ( prolificat?o) 


* 


Pꝛolatation ( prolatatio) 


—_— 


wn 


Pillus, or other buildings , | hy making 


fi viiful. Br. 
11 2 | 
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| * Protir C prolixns ) long, 


large, high, liberal, ſumpt u- 
OUS. 

P2olixity ( prolixitas ) 
length, largencſs, aboun- 
dance. 3 

20lo prologns ) a pre- 
—_ — The Pro- 
logue is ſuch, as either opens 
che ſtate of the Comedy or 
Fable ; or ſuch as commends 
ir, or the Poet to the people; 
or ſuch as refutes the Objecti. 
ons and Cavils of ad vetſaries. 
Min. 

P ꝛoloqunto: (Lat.) he 
that ſpeaks before or for o- 
thers, or that ſpeaks at length; 
The Speaker or Chair- man 
of each Convocation-houſe , 
or of a Synod , is ſo ter- 
med. His Office is to com- 
mand the Clerk to call the 
names of ſuch as are of that 
Houſe, when he ſees cauſe, to 
cauſe all things propounded 
ro be read by him, to ga. 
ther the ſuffrages, and ſuch 
like 

Pꝛoluſion ¶ proluſſo ) an Ef- 
ſay or tlouriſh, that one makes 
to prove what he can do be- 
fore he fight indeed ; a 


| Proof. 


D2olpte (prolyta) a Licen- 
ciate of the Laws, or cne 
that has ſtudied the Lay four 
years. 

P 20menade. 
nade. 

Pꝛometheus, Son to 7a- 
petus, who for ſtealing fire 
out of Heaven, to make life 


See Pourme- 


ia his Images, was by Jupiter 


— — 


bound to Caucaſus, where an 
Eagle gnawed his heart, &c. 
Hence the fire of Prometheus, 
Poerically uſed. 3 

Pꝛoninence (prominentia) 
the extending or jutting of 2 
thing out or over; @ Pent- 
houſe. 

By this word the Anato- 

miſts underſtand what por* 
tion ſoe ver notably ſurmounts 
the parts circumjacent in 
thickneſs, as a hill in the 
plain. Tho, 
Pꝛominent ( prominens ) 
appearing or ſtanding our 
further then another, or a- 
bove and before other, ex. 
tending to, hanging over. 

P ꝛomiſcuous ( promiſcuns) 
confuſed, mingled, common 
ro many ; indiffcrent, mixed, 
withour crder or confidera- 
tion, 

Pꝛomiſſarp, he to whom 
a promiſe is made. Mr; 
White. 

Pꝛomontozy ( promentori- 


um. mons in mari promi- 
nens) a hill lying out, as an 
elbow of land into the Sea; 
A Mountain or head of land 
burting out upon the Sea. 
| P2omoters ( Promotores ) 
| are thoſe who in popular 
and penal actions defer the 
names, or complain of Offen- 
dors, having part of the pro- 
fir for their reward. Theſe 
were called among the Ro- 
mans, Nuadruplatores or De- 
latores. They belong eſpe- 
iy to the Exchequer 


cial: y 
ju the Upper Bench. Smith 


f 
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P:omptitude (promptituds) 
readineſs, quickneſs, prone- 
neſs. 

Pꝛomptuarp ( promptuar:- 
um) a Cellar, a Store-houlc, a 
Spenſe, a Buttery. 

P:omulgation ( promulga- 
tio) a publiſhing, a proclai- 
ming, a noyſing abroad. The 
Law was hanged up pub- 
lickly in the Market Place, 
for che ſpace of three Market 
days; which kind of publiſh- 
ing the Law was tearmed, 


vulgatio. 

Pꝛo⸗- nephew ( pronepos ) 
a Nephewes Son. | 

P2:one ( pronus ) having 
the face down, inclined, ſtoop- 
ing dowaward, ready, eaſie, 
quick, 
P3zopagate ( propago I to 
cut down an old Vine, that 
of it many young may he 
planted, ro make to ſpread 5 
ro extend or dilate. 

P ꝛopenſlon ( prepenſio) 


neſs , pronene's, propenſi- 


ty. 
P zopenſe ( propenſia) hea- 


vy, greatly inclined, very 
ready and prone to. 


Pꝛoperate ( propero ) to 
go quickly or haſtily, to ſay 
or do quickly, to make haſte 
or ſpeed. 

Pꝛopbetize ( propheto ) to 
propheey or forerell things 
to come, to ſing praiſes to 


God ; To preach or inter- 
Pret. 


Legis Promulgatio, quaſi, pro- 


de Repub. Angl. lib. 2. cap. 1 


inclination of mind, readis | 


——— ©]? 
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Pꝛopination ( propinatio) a 
drinking to one, a bidding 
one drink. 

Pꝛopinquity ( propinqui- 
tas ) nearneſs, Neighbor- 
hood; alſo Affinity, Alliance, 
Kindred. ; 

P 2opitiate ( propitio) to 


reconcile and appeaſe God 
with Sacrifices, to plcaſc, to 
pacifie; alſo to afſwage or mi - 
tigate. 

P2oplitiatozy ( propitiato- 
rium ) the place where God 
is pacified 3 Alſo a Table ſet 
on the Arke of the Old Te- 
ſtament, on either fide 
whereof was a Cherubin of 
Gold, with the wings ſpread 
over the Propitiatory, and 
their faces looking one to- 


wards another. It is alſo 
uled AdjeRively, as belong - 


diſpleaſed, merciful, ſavorable, 
propice, gentle. 

Pꝛopoſition ( propoſtio ) 
that whereby we ſhew what 
we will ſpeak or prove, a 
ſentence or matter propoun- 
ded, a Queſtion or Poſiti- 
on. 
In Logick the firſt part of 
a Sy llogiſm is called the Pro- 
pofition or Major; and this 
hath three parts, Subjeum, 
Predicatum, and Cepula 3 as 
Peter is aman; Peter is the 
SubjeF , Man is the Predi- 
cat or Attribute, and the verb 
Lis] is the Copula, or tying of 
them together. 


Tis Pꝛopꝛæto 


— . \ ( — 


ing to ſuch a Sacrifice. 5 
P 20pttfous ( propitius) not 


| 
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9 20p2ztoz (Lat.) a Lieu- | | 


tenaut appointed by the Em- 
| peror to Govera a Province, 
with the authoriry of a Pretor, 
|a Lord Juſtice. The Trauſ. 
later of L/ ue ſaitb, tis more 
properly he, who having been 
Pretor, went out of his Ma- 
giſtracy ar rbe years end, 
and was ſent into his Province 
again, with ful authority of 
Pretor. 

Pꝛopꝛ ietarp ( proprietari- 
s) he to whom the proper 
ty of a thing belongs; It is 
moſt commonly uſed tor him 
that hath the fruits of a Be 
netice to him and his heir or | 
ſucceſicrs; n time paſt Abs 
bots and Pt ad to them 
| and their ſucceſſors. See Ap- 
Propriatron 

P ꝛopudious ( propudioſus ) 


— 


that is filtnily abuſed in lea- 
| chery, or ſull of ſhameful in- 
famy. 

Pꝛopugnacle ( propugnacu 
lum) a fortreis, a ſtrong hold, 
{ a Bulwark,a Defence,a Block. 
houſe. Mr. How. 

P2:optzgnatoz (Lat) a de- 
fender, a maintainer , one 
that fights in defence of ſome 

erſon. : 

Pꝛopul ſation (propulſatio) 
a pucring away, 2 driving back, 
a chaſing forward, a repel- 
ling : 

Pzopulſozp ( propulſorius) 
that lerves to put away of 
drive hack, 

zozepſion ( prorepſſo) a 
creeping forward, a ſtealing 
* by little and little, a | 


growing, ſpread ing, ot coming 
forth. Icon Bafe/. 

Pꝛorex Lat.) a Viceroy, 
he chat in the Kings abſcnce 
ſupplies his place, and repre- 
ſenrs his perſon. 

P 202itate ( prorito)ro pro- 
voke, rv allure, to ſtit up, to 
exaſperate. 

Pꝛoꝛogue ( prorogo) to pro- 
long, acter, to put off till ano- 
ther day, to continue, as we 
lay the Parliament is Prorogued, 
when it is adjourned or put 
off for ſome time, but not 
ended 

Pꝛoſaick ( proſaicus ) that 
Is i Irie and not in Meeter, 
pertaining t. Proſe. 

Pꝛociſflon ( prociſſio) a 
cutting up , a tilling, a 
ploughing , a manuring of 
land. 

P ꝛoſcription ( proſeriptio) 


the manner of condemnati- 


on, when it is proclaimed, 
that who ever finds a man, 
may lawfully kill him, and 
have a reward ; a deſigning 
or expoſing to {laughtcr ; al- 
ſo publique ſale. 

Pꝛoſcript (from proſeribo ) 
an Outlaw, a man deſigned 
or Expoſed ro ſlaughter, a 
proſcribed or attainted per- 
ſon. Thoſe were termed Pro- 
ſcript! , who were not onely 
exiled and haniſhed rheir 
Country, but had their goods 
ſeized and confiſcated, Quo- 
ni am eorum nomina in publico ſcri- 
bebantur, hinc proſcribi dice. 
hantar. Fr, Maturantius in 


Phil. 13. 


P 2oſe- 


— 
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Pꝛoſelyte (preſehtum) a 
ſtcaager turned to our faſhion 
of. li ving, or converted to our 
Religion. It ſignified of old, 
one converted from the Hea- 
theniſn Religion to the Jew 
iſh. Ads 2. 10. and 13- 43. 

Pꝛoſime trical (proſimetri- 
cus) conſiſting partly of Proſe, 
partly of Meetet or Verſes 

Pꝛoſodp (proſedia) the arc 
of accenting, or the Rule of 
prononnacing Words truly, 
long and ſhort. : 

Pꝛoſodiau, one skild in 
that art a 

P2zoſopopzia, (Gr.) a diſ- 
guiſfög, a taiguing of a perſon 
co ſpeak. 3 

P20 picience (proſpicientia) 
providence, fore- ſight. 

P2olpicuous ( proſpicuvs ) 
goodly or fair to fee or be- 
hold, or which may be ſeen a- 
far off. 

P zoſternation ( from pro- 
ſlerno) an o-crchrowing, a 
falling flat, a vanquiſhing, a 
laying along. Apology for learn 


ing. 

Pꝛoſtitute ( proffituta) ſhe 
that cor money ſuffers her (: 1 
to be abuſed by all that come, 
a common Harlot. 

P2:orate ( proftratus) ly- 
ing lat, over-thrown, de- 
ſtroyed. 

P2otaſts (Gr. a Propoſiti 
on or Declaration; alſo the 
firſt part of a Comedy. Sce 
Cataſtaſis. 

P2otatick , pertaining to 
Protaſis; allo he that laycs 


| open the argument, or ſpeaks | 


| 
| 


che Prologue in 2 Comedy 
and appears no more, is cal- 
led Protatica perſona, 

Pꝛoteſtants, were firft ſo 
calicd from their Proteſtatzon 
made at the Imperial City of 
Spires in the Palatinate of 
Rhene in Germany, in the year 
1529. Heil. p.27 m. 

P ꝛotend ( protendo) ro ſer, 
put, caſt, or ſtretch forth ; to 
ſpread abroad, to defer or pro- 
long. 

Pꝛoteug, a God of the 
Sea, who as Poets faign, was 
able ro rurn himſelf into any 


ſhape. Hence the Proverb , 


P roteo mutabilior, More change- 
able then Proteus, 

Pꝛotos (Gr.) Primus, the 
firft or chief, and is often uſed 
in compoſition. As 

Pꝛotocol (prot:colum) that 
is hrit made and needs cor - 
rection; the upper part of 


the Leaf of a Bock, bearing 
out above the reſt, wherein 


che name or title is written. 


P ꝛotofole (proto ſolium) the 
fit it Leaf, 


P2otomartyr (Gr.) the 


firſt Martyr or Witneſs, which 


was Sr. Stephen of the New 
Teſtament 3; for Sr. John 
Baptiſt died before rhe con- 


| ſummation of the old Law. 


P2#conotary ( protonotari= 
us) a chief Scribe or Secre- 
racv- 


Pꝛotopliſt ( protoplaſtus ) 


' firft formed or made; an At- 


tcribu e or Epithete moſt pri- 


per tor Adam. If from Proto- 
plaſtes, it may lign fie Almigh- 
' 4 'V 
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ty God, the firſt framer of all 
things, 


firſifleaf. 

Pzototype (prototypus) rhe 
firſt pattern, or the original 
type, model or form of. 

P ꝛototppogꝛapher(protoy- 
og rapbus) the cheif Prin- 
ter. 

P ꝛotreptick (protrepticus) 
2 — of inſtruction, a doctri- 
nal. 

Pꝛotrude ( protrudo ) to 
thruſt forward, to thruſt into 
ones lap or boſom. Bac. 

Pꝛotuberant ( protube- 
rans) ſwelling or puffing up. 
Br. 

Pꝛotruſion ( protruſſo ) a 
thruſting forward. Br. 

D:otppe ( protypum ) that 
is made for an example or co. 
py ; an image Or form where- 
of moulds are made, in which 
things of mettal or earth are 
caſt· 

Pꝛobeditoꝛ (Ital. from pro- 
video) a foreſeer, one that 
takes order ſor; It is an Of- 
ficer n_ the Venetians ; 
In war their General ( be- 
ing moſt commonly a ſtran- 
ger) is ſuperviſed by two 


| Proveditors, without whom 


he may not attempt any 
thing. 

Providence. See Predeſti- 
nation. 

Pꝛobetrbial ( proverbia- 
lis) of or belonging to 2 
Proverb, Adage, or old ſay- 
ing. 

Pꝛobidoze, the Governor 


| 


1 — 
_— — 


P2otofole (protofolium) the | 


of the Iſland Zant, ſo called; 
See Proveditor. 

Pꝛobincial ( provincialss ) 
of or belonging ro a Pro- 
vince; which is with us moſt 
uſually taken for the circuir 
of an Arch Biſhops Jurĩſdicti- 
ons Among Friars, and o- 
cher Religious, he who is the 
cheif of his Order in ſuch a 
Province, is their Provincial. 
44. H.4.ca. 11. 

P2oviſo (Lat.) is a con- 
dition inſerted into any Deed 
or other matter, upon the 
obſervance wherecf, the va» 
lidicy of the whole con- 
liſts. 

P2otifſonal , onely for. a 
ſeaſon, continuing bur for a 
time; done by way of Pro- 
viſo, or foreſight. 

Poul, to go about in the 
night, to pilfer or ſteal ſmall 
th'ags. 

. 0 (Fr. prove ) the 
forepart or fore-caſtel of 
1 Ship; Alſo a point ad- 
vancing it ſelf out of a buil- 
ding , as the Prow out of a 
Ship- 

P2:oboſt ( Fr: Provoſt ) 
che Preſident of a Colledge, 
or a Cathedral Church; Al- 
ſo a principal Magiſtrate or 
Judge in a good Town, In 
France there are ſeveral ſorts 


— 


which ſee Cotgrare in Pres 


— 


voſt. 

P2ovoſtal, of or pertain- 
ing ro à Provoſt. 
Pꝛoximitp(proximitas) the 
nigneſt degree of Kindred , 


and degrees of Provofts, of 


Linage, 


— — 
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Linage, neighborhood, near - 
neſs, a near likeneſs of. 
Pꝛudentiality ( from Pru- 


dent ia) prudence, or an apt- 


neſs to breed prudence · Br. 

Pzuinous (pruinus) fro- 
ſty, in danger to hurt with 
froſt. 

P:unella's, a fruit like 
ſmal figs, good for reſtc- 
rative, and to comfort the 
heart. : 

Pꝛzurient ( pruriQn; ) ha 
ving theirch; alſo having a 
luſt or deſire to a thing, 

P2uriginous prurigino- 
ſus) full of the itch. 

Pꝛutenicks or P2utenic 
Tables, are certain Tables 
framed , for finding our the 
celeſtial motions, by graſmu⸗ 
Beinholdus a Mathematica 
Profeflor in Wittenburg „ firſt 
publiſhed in the year 1551 


and dedicated to Alberts 


Marqueſs of Brandeberg, and 
Duke of Pruſſia, whence they 
rook name. 

Pſallocithariſt ( ?ſal- 
locithariſta) a ſinger to the 
Harp.“ 

Pſalm (pſalmus) a ſong 
made of ſhore verſes, and ſen 
tences, Where many (uperf]n- 
ous words are cut off: I; 
comes of an Hebrew word, 


which hath the fignificatian. | 


of pruining or cutting off ſu 
perfluous twigs. 

Plaimiſt C pſalmifa } he 
that makes or fings Pſalms ; 
an attribute uſually and 


moft properly given to King 
David. | 


EE; 
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| Plalmody ( pſalmodia ) a 


ſinging or playing together 
on an inſtrument; a ſinging 
of Palms together. | 

Pſalmography ( Nane 
graphia) the writing of 
Pſalms. 

Pſalterp ( pſalterium ) an 
Inſtrument of Muſick like 
an Harp, with ten firings, 
but more pleaſant 3 Some 
call ic a Shalme, to play 
boly Hymns upon, and ro 
fing unto in playing 3 0-| 
thers ſay, it was an Iaſtru- 
ment three ſquare , of ſeven- 
ty two firings, and of in- 
comparable ſweernels, As 
Merſenius deſcribes ic. 


Plephiſm (?ſepbiſma) a de- 


| cree, Statute, Law or Ordi- 


nance, 

Pleudo (from the Gr. 
al:d os, falſus) falſe or counv 
terfeit; and is often uſcd in 
compoſition ; As. 

Pſeudodox ( Ge. ) falſe 
glory, or that is falſely glo- 
rious. 

P ſendography ( pſeud-- 
graphia ) falſe or counter- 
feir writing, or a writing 
of a forged matter; Alfo 
falſe ſpelling words in wri- 
ring. 

Pleudologor (pſeudologus) 2 
falſe teacher. a liar. 

Bleudomancp (pſeudoman. 
tia) a talſe or counterſeit Di- 
vination, Mr. White in his 
Apol. 

Pſeudomarty2 (Gr ) a ſalſe 


witneſs or martyr. 


l Oſeudonymal(p/eudonymus) 


thar 
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that hath a falſe or counterſeit 
name. 


V ſeudopꝛophet ( pſeudo- 
propheta) a falſe Prophet or 
Teacher. | 

Plo:ophtholmp (pſoroph- 
tholmia ) icurvineſs of the 
brows, with an itch, 

Plychomachy ( pſychoma- 
chia) a war betwixt the ſoul 
and body, 

Ptiſane ( ptiſana ) barly 
husked and ſodden in water, 
Frumenty ; cr as ſome will 
have it) a kind of phylick 
driak or pottage made of bar- 
ly meal. 

Puberty ( pubertas ) the 
age of fourteen years in men, 
and twelve in women; 
yourh, or the bloſſoms of 
youch. 

Pube ſcent(pubeſcenc begin. 
ning to have a beard or hair; 
or coming to fourteen years 
of age in man, and twelve in 
women. 

Mublican (publicanus) he 
that farms the common Rents 
and Revenucs of the King or 
people. One who bought or 
farmed (by great) the Empe- 
rors Tribute. 

Ir was an odious name a- 


— 


PU 


mong the Jews, becauſe they 
were commonly men of ill; 
conſciencæ, that excteiſed that | 
Office 

Publication ( publicatio) a 
publiſning or making com- 
nion. In Chancery or other 
Courts of Equity, we ſay a 
cauſe is come to Publication, 
when the Plaintiff hath ex- 


| 


hibited his Bill; the Deſen 
dant anſwered, and witneſ- 
les are examined, then the 
Courr, either by ſpecial or- 
der or of courſe, grants Pub- 
lication, or a publiſhing of rhe 
proofs, that is , liberty for 
both parties to take out the 
Depoſitions of the witneſſes 
whereby to prepare for a hea- 
ring- 

Pucclage (Fr.) Virginity, 
maiden=head. 

Pudify ( pudefacio ) to 
make aſhamed, to make to 
bluſh, e 2ſhamed. 

Pudibund ( pudibuns 

Pudiwuntous 5 dws)ſhame. 
fac'g,baſbfui, modeſt, honeft. 

Pudicity ( pudicitia) cha- 
ſtity, honeſty, cleanneſs of life, 
puri ty. 

Pudoz (Lat.) baſhfolneſs, 
chaſticy, virginity , modera- 
tion. 

Puerility ( puerilitis) 
childiſhaeſſe, boyiſhr eile, 
trifl ing ſimplicity. Adviſe to 
4 Son. 

Puerperous ( puerperus ) 
that beareth childrea , or 
cauſeth to bear and bring 
— or to be delivered of a 
child. 


Pugil (Lat. Ja Champion, | 


4 ſtong fighter, one t a: 
fights with tue fiſt; 

Pugil ( pxeiſlus) a little 
fiſt, a little or ſmal hand- 


| full. 


Pugillation ( pugillatio ) 
the e xerciſe of Champions, 
a. of thoſe that fight with 
aſts. 


Pug -/ 
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 Pugn ( pugnacitas )| 
a ſharp defire or appetite 
to fight ; contention, fight- 


ing. 

Pugnatozy ( pugnatorius) 
of or belonging to a figh- | 
ter. 

Pulchzitude ( pulchritudo ) 
beauty, fairneſs, tallneſs of 
perſon. 

Pulicine ( pulicinus ) of or 
pertaining toa Flea. 


Puiicoſlty C pulicoſtar) 4. 


bundance of Fleas, 

Pullation ( 7*Jatio ) 2 
hatching . cx briaging up of 
Chickens. 
Pullulate(pullalo) to ſpring, | 
to caſt forth buds, to become 
young. 

Pulmentarious ( pulmen- 
taris) ot or belonging to, or 
_ with Pottage or Gru- 
el. 

Pulmonarious ( pulmcna- 
ius) d iſeaſed in the Lungs. 

Pulp ( pulpa) the braun 
of fleſh, or fleſhy part of the 
body; The ſubſtance or hard 
pith of any thing. 

Pulſation ( pu//atio) a 
beating, ſtriking, knocking 
or thumping; a ſtriking of 
ſtrings, or playing on Inſiru- 
ments. 

Puiſatoz (Lat.) one that 
knocks or ſtrikes. 

Pultifical (pultificus)where- 
with Portage, Pap, or ſuch 
like meat is made. 

Pulberize ( pulvero ) to 
break or diſſolve into duſt, 
to reduce or beat into pow- 


der. | 


FI 


Pulbereous ( pulverexs | 

Pulvernlent f duſty „ of 
duſt, tull of duſt. 

Pumtcate(pumtco)to poliſh, 
co make imooth with, or like 
a Puwice. 
| Pumice Stone ( Pumer, 
ic is tpongious, and full 
{ of little holes, and is uſed to 
make parchment ſmooth, and 
ro rid away hairineſs. 
| Pungency ( from pungo ) 

4 pricking , grievirg or nip- 
ping. Mr. Montage in his Miſ- 
ſive of Conſol. 

Punick ( punicus) red as 
Scatlet; Pnnick Faith Pu- 
nica fides) falſebood, perjury, 
breach of promiſe. 

Punition (panitio) puniſh- 
ment, chafliſement, cortecti- 
on. 


| Punto (Ital.) a point, a 


little prick, che leaſt portion | 
of a thing. 

Piuncttilo (2 dimin. of 
| punto) a very little point, a 
ching of no momenr. 

Puny(from the Fr. Puiſne) 
younger, born after ; alto 
that hath ſtudĩed leſs time, or 
been fewer years in an Uni- 
verſity. 

Pupil (pupilla) the ball 
or apple of the eye, the ſight 
of the eye; alſo a woman- 
child within age, that hath 
no Morher alive, a Ward. 

Puptl ( papilius ) a father- 
leſs child, a man- child within 
2ge, and under Ward, an Or- 
phan; In the Univerſities it is 
taken for a Young Schollar, 
under the tuiticn of another. 
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Purgatozy ( purgatorium) 
a purgation or place of purg- 
lag. 

Purification (purificatio ) 
c purg- 
ng. 

Purlte (from the Fr. pur, 
i. purus, and lien, i. locus) is 
all that ground near any 
Forreſt, which being made 
Forreſt by Hen. 2. Ric. 1. 
or King John, was by peram- 
bulations granted by Hen. 3. 
ſevered again from the ſame; 
Manwood parte ſecunda of his 
For. Laws, cap. 20. In which 
Purlue ,it was lawful for the 
owner of the ground to 
hunt, if he could diſpend for- 
ty ſhillings per annum of 
Free*hold, . See Man- 
wood parte 1. pag. 131, 157, 
180. 

Purputean ( purpureis) of 
purple, fair like purple, 
ble wiſtt. 

Purulent ( puraleatus) full 
of matter and filthineſs; as 
is an impoſtume or other 
running ſore, filthy, irkſome, 
mattery. 

Purbepoz c Fr. Pur voyeur) 
An Officer of the King or o- 
ther great Perſonage, that 
provides Corn and 1 
victual for the houſe of him 
whoſe Officer he is; a Pro- 
vider. 

Pu ſillanimous (puſ lanimi) 
faint hearted, cowardly. 

Puſtllanimity ( pußllani- 
mitas) faint- heartedneſs, cow- 
ardize. 


Puſtule ( puſtala ) a blie 


| 


ſter, Puſh, little Wheal, 
Bladder or Blain ; alſo ſmal 
Pox. | 

Putatibe ( putativis) re- 
pured, imaginary, ſuppoſed, e- 
ſteemed. Bac. 

Putatozy ( putetorius ) of 
or belonging to cutting, dreſ- 
ſing or pruining of Trees. 

Puteal ( putealis) of or be- 
longing co a Pit or M ell. 

Putid (putides ) cli, this 
an ill ſavor, ſtink ingʒ with too 
much affectation. 

Putoz (Lat.) a ſtink, or ill 
ſavor. 

Putreſcence ( from putreſ 
co rottenneſs, corruption. 


r. 

Putrm ( putridus ) rotten, 
corrupt, running with water 
or matter. 

Pyker alia Ppcat, a kind 
of Ship. An.z1.Ed.3.Stai.2: 
cap. 2. 

Pygmachy ( pygmachia)) a 
— with Hurlbats or 
clubs. 


Pygmlcs ( Pygmet ) a 
Dwarfiſh people in the ut- 
termoſt Mountains of In 
dia, in height not paſſing 
one Cubit, their women 
bring forth children at Five 
yeers, and ar Eight are ac- 
counted old. Fame goes, 
that they haye continual war 
with Cranes, by whom they 
are often worſted, Cc. 

But Dr. Brown in his Vul- 
gar Errors, chap. 21. with 
good reaſon , makes doubt 
whether there are, or ever 


were any ſuch creatures, 
Pera-| 
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or pertaming to a Pyramid, 
| broad beneath and ſharpning 


| 
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Py2amid ( pyramis, idis) 
a great building of Kone or 
other matter, broad and fou 
ſquare beneath, upwards; the 
higher ir goes, the ſmaller and 
ſharper» See Obelisk. : 
Ppꝛamidal or ( Nrami- 
Pyp2amidical F dics ) of 


? 


upwards. Bac. 
Pyzamidographp ( Hra- 
midographia)a writing, treat- 
ing, or deſcribing of Pyramids; 
whereof one Mr. Greaves has 
wrote a book. 
Pp:atical. See Piratical. 


Pyrenzxan Wountains 
( Pyrenei Montes) are thoſe 


great Hils which divide France 
trom Spain. 

Py2rhenian, belonging to 
Pyrrho, a Sceptic Phyloſopher 
of Greece, who thought no- 
thing certain; Hence Phyrrho- 
nian incredulity, Charl. 

P pꝛomancp ( pyromantia ) 
divination by fire. : 

Pythagozical ( pithagors- 
cus) of or pertaining to Pytha- 
gor 4s the Phyloſopher , or his 
opinion of the tranſmigration 
of ſouls from one body to a- 
nother, 

Pvthagoztciſm ,- the Te- 
nets, or opinion of Pythago- 
ras. | 
Pythian Games (F- 
thia ) cerraia Games inſtitu- 
ted in Greece to the honor of 
Apollo, in memory of his van 

uiſhing the great Dragon y- 
thon, ſent by Juno to petſecute 
his mother Latona. 
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Python (Gr.) a man that 


prophecieth, and tels things 
to come, by a Devillifh ſpi- 
rit which is in him; alſo a Ser- 
"" Pythonelſe ( pytbmiſs ) 
oniſſa 
ſhe that is poſſeſſed with 
ſuch a ſpirit z a Prophe- 
5 
vt honical ( pythonicus 
that is poſſeſſed with ſuch 2 
ſpirir: 
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pedling Chyrurgeon ; a 
Simpler, -that cures with Sim- 
ples 3 2 Simple Phyſician, a 
Mountebank. : 

Nuadzagenarious (quadra- 
genarius) of or belonging to 
forty years. 


gefimalis ) of or pertaining to 

Lenr, or tothe firſt Sunday 

in —— ry alſo called 

Quadrageima Sunday. 

8 an (Fr.) 2 Sun 
ial. 


Nuadzain ( Fr.) a Stanza 
or Staff of Four Verſes. 


Dub. | 
gle ( quadrangu- 

Im) a ſquare plot or — 
having four angles ot corners 
and four fides, 

MNuadzangular /quadrangu. 
lars ) four cornered, four 
ſquare. 

Nuadzant (quadrans) the 
fourth part of a pound, or 


„ — 


Uackſalber ( Belg. ) a | 


Quadzageũimal ( quadra- 
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of 
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of any number or meaſurcs 
Allo a Mathematical Inſtru- 
ment ſo called, being the quar- 
ter of a circle. 

Nuad:antal ( Lat.) a 
figuce ſquare every way like 
a Dye; It is alſo uſed Ad- 
jectively, from Quadrantalis, 
four fingers thick, or three 
inches, 

MNuad:at ( quadratum ) or 
Geomercical ſquare, where- 
by the diſtance and heighr 
of a place is known a far 


certain fights fixed there- 
on. Min. 


| 
| 


d 


off, by looking through 


Nuadz:ate + ( quadra- 

Quadzatick & 14) ſqua- 
red, four ſquare, great and 
ſtrong; a ſquare number 
is that which is made by mul- 
tiplying ſome one number in 
itſelf, as four of two, and 
nine of three. 

Quadzature ( quadratura ) 
a ſquare, or the ſquaring ef 
any rhing. 

Nqnad:ico:nous ( quadri- 
cons ) having four horns. 

Quadziennial ( quadrien- 
nis of four years. 

Quadꝛigamiſt ( quadriga- 
mus) a man four times mar- 
ried. 

Quadzigarious ( quadri- 
gari) of or belonging to a 
Charcior-man. 

Quadzigenarious ( qua- 
drigenarius ) of forty, that 
contains forty men. 

Quadzingenarious ( qua- 
dringenarius ) that contains 


four hundred, 


! 


| 


| 
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Nuadzipartite ( quadri- 
| partitus ) divided into four 
parts. 

Quadꝛireme (quadriremis) 
2 Ship or Galley with four 
Oars in a ſeat ; or rather 
a Galley, wherein every Oar 
bach four men to draw ir. See 
Nuinquereme. 

Quadꝛziſpllabie ¶ quadrie 
Pllabus) that hath four ſyl- 
lables. 

Quadzibial ( quadrivialis) 
conſiſting of four ways, or 
char hath four turnings or 
partings. 

Quadzupedant ( quadru- 
pedans) that goeth on four 
feet. 

Nuadzupedal ( guadrupes, 
edis) a general name for any 
ching that hath four feer. 

Quadzuplication ( quadru- 
plicati>) the doubling or fold- 
ing of a thing four times, a 
repeating or making four 
times over. 

Nuadzup'ate ( quadru- 
plico) ro make four times fo 
much as it was, to double four 
times. 

Nuakers, a modern Seq, 
nor much differing frem the 
old Eathuſiaſts, and took 
name from their trembling 
and quaking, when, in their 
' Raptures and Enthuſiaſms, 
they vainly prerend the Spi- 
tit of God comes upon them. 
| Nuandary, a man is ſaid 
to be in a Quandary , When, 
| heis a in ſtudy,or doubt what 
| ro do or whether to go; 
| and is conjectured to come 
| 3 
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from quando ara, for that in 
the time of Heatheniſm, peo- 
ple would ask, quando ara ? 


made? or when will the Al- 
car be ready ? 

Nuadzuple ( quadruplus ) 
fou times ſo much , four- 


Nuaranty (quarenta Spa.) 
forty ; See Quarantain. | 
Nuavdecue ( Fr. quart d' 
eſcu ) the fourth part of a' 


of coyn in France, worth a- 
bout eighteen pence of our 
money. 

Nuarentaine (Fr.) Lent 3 
alſo a term of forty days, du- 
ring which,prayers are in ſom 
places poured out for the 
dead,or other devotion; ſome- 
time it is taken for forty days 
truce or ceſſation ; ſometime 
for an indulgence of relcafing 
of forty days penance. 

MNuarenrine ( from the Fr. 
Quarantaine ) is a benefit al - 
lowed by the Law of Eng- 
land, to the widow of a lan- 
ded man deceaſed, whereby 
ſhe may cballenge to continue 
in his Capital Meſſuage or 
cheif Manſion houſe by the 
ſpace of forty days after his 
deceaſe; Of this ſee Brack. 
lib. 2. ca. 40. And if the Heir 
or any other attempt to eject 


de Quarantina habenda. 
nat br. fol. 161, 

| Muartry (beſides that of 
ſtones ) tgnifies among Hun- 


Fitz. 


ters a reward given toHound, 


"— — — 


when ſhall rhe facrifice be | 


fold. 


French Crown ; a filver peece | 


her, ſhe may have the Writ 


after they have hunted, or 
the Veniſon which is taken 
by hunting. 

Nuarril (Ft.) the fourth 


part of a Span 
{mall coyn wort 
half-pence. 

Quartane ( quartans ) of 
or belonging to the fourth; 
ASa Nuartane Ague, ſo called 
— it comes every fourih 

ay. 

A Quartarp ( quartarius) 
the fourth part of a Sextary; 
alſo a quarter of a pound; 

Quarter (among Timber» 
men, Carpenters) is a peece 
of timber commonly four 
ſquare, and four inches thick, 
as it were 2 quarter or fourth 
part of a Beam. Min. Of 
Corn or Malt it is 8 Strike. 

Nuarrii Xſpec, a term in 
Aftronomy, which ſee in A(- 
pet. : 

Muafſarton ( quaſſatio ) a 
ſnhakiog, or bru:ſing ; a bran- 
diſhing. 

Nuater Coſcrs, thoſe that 
are in the laſt degree of kin- 
dred,or fourth Couſens ; But 
we commonly fay ſuch two 
perſons are not Quater Couſens 
when they arc not good 
friends, 

Nuaternion ( quaternio ) 
four, Or any thing divided by 
che number four. A Quire 
with four ſheers, or a ſheer 
folded into four parts; 

Nuaternity C quaternitas) 
the pumber of four, which 
(ſays Dr. Brown) ſtands much 
admired, not onely in the 
Qu1Irefſ-. 


Real; at 
our three 


" ew 


— 


= 


n 
| — — — — — — 


quaternity of the Elements, 
which are the principles of 
Bodies , but in the Letters cf 
the name of God, which in 
che Latin, Greek, Arabian, Per- 
fan, Hebrew, Ind Egptian, con- 

ſiſts of that number, and was 
ſo venerable among the Pytha- 
goreans, that they ſwore by the 
number four. Vulgar Errors, p. 

206. 

Muaver in ſinging ( from 
quatio, to ſhake z Nuia vox can- 
tando quatitur) and ſemiquaver 
are the quickeſt times in Mu- 
ſick. 

Quercine (quercinus) oken, 
made of Okes 

Querculane ( uerculanus) 
the lame. 

, Querimonious ( from que- 
rimonia) that complains or 
makes moan, 

Nuerpo. See Cuerpo. 

Querulous (queru/us) that 
complains, or is full of com- 
plaints ; founding, ſinging, 


2 * — 


chirping, ſhrill. 
Queſtua rv ( queſtua- 
Queſtuarious } ris that 


exerciſeth a craft, to the end 
to gain thereby. Br. 

Quern (Belg.) a bandmil; 
as a Pepper Qvern, a Mill to 
grinde Pepper: 

Queſt (fcom the Lat. u- 
ro) an inquiry, ſearch, inqui- 
ſition, or ſeeking. 

Queſtmen. See Sidemen. 

Nueſtoz (Lat. Queſtor) a 
Treaſurer of the common 
Treaſure, or of Wars; alſo 
a Judge of Criminal Mat- 


ters. 


| 


— 
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| Nuiddity (quidditas ) the 
eſſence of a thing, the being 
or definition of a thing; 2 
term in Philoſophy: 7 

Nuidditative ( quidditati- 
uus) eſſential, intrinſecal, or 
belonging to the inmoſt being 
of a thing. ; 

Quid pꝛo quo, is an Arti- 
ficial Speech in our Common 
Law, (gnifying as much as the 
Greek ovv4ara yp y among 
| the Civilians, which is a mu- 
cual Proteſtation or perform- 
ance cf both parties to a Con- 
tract; as a Horſe and Ten 
pound, between the buyer 
and the ſeller. Kitch, fol. 18 4. 
And uſed in our common 
$peech, One for another; as to 
render one Quid pro quo, i. to 
give him as good,as he brings, 
And is uſed by Apothecaries, 
when, inſtead of one thing, 
chey uſe another of the ſame 
nature, 

MNuietus eff, he is quiet or 
acquirred 3 it is commonly 
uſed for an acquitrance or dif- 
| charge. 4 


Nuincupedal ( Lar. ) a 


| 


meaſure or rule of fi ve foot 
long. 

Nuindecimvir (Lat.) one 
of the fifreen Magiſtrates that 
governed a Commonwealth , 
and were joyntly in Office. 

Nuitugenarioug ( quinge- 
narizs ) of five hundred, or 
weighing five hundred pound; 

Quinquageſima Sun- 
dap, is always that which 


| we vulgarly call Shrove-Sun. 


day; ſo called either, becauſe 
it 


1 
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5 


|.caken fora little Ship or Gal- 


four to an Oar; and the Tri. 


muſt then have had 
| in Ships of a thouſand Tuns; 
nor could the third, fourth, 


che water with their Oars. 
Sir Wal. Rat. Hiſtory of the 


— 


* Qu 


Qu 


it is the fifcieth day betore | 
Eaſter, or the fifth Sunday be- 
fore Paſſion Sunday. See Sexa- 


gefema. © YL 
\ Nuinquangle ( quinquan» 
gulus) five cornered , having 
five angles or corners. 

Mutnque-libzal ( quenque- 
librelis ) of five pound 
weight. 

Nuinquenaal 5 (quinquen» 

Nuinquenntal } na/is) that 
laſtech five years, that is 
done from five years to 
five years, or is five years 
old. 

Quinquepartite ¶ quinque 
partitus) divided into five 

res. 

Quinquereme ( Quingue: | 
remis) is a Galley, wherein 
every Oar hath five men to 
drawit; the Quadriremes had 


remes three. Some have 
thought that the Quinquere- 
mes had five tanks of Oars, 
one over another , and the 
other Gallies ratably fewer 3 
but had this been ſo, they 
five 
Decks, each over other, 
which hach ſeldom been ſeen 


and fifth ranks have reached 


| World. lib. s. 
Nutnquereme , may alſo be 


47. that hath five Oars on a 


Quinquevir (Lat.) one 


„* ee 
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double five times. x 


of the five that are in che like 
Office and Authority. 


Quinquiglicate (qaingui- 
plico) to multiply by f, to 


Quintage (from quintut) a 
fifth part, or a laying out of 
the fifth parc of an Inheri- 
tance for yonger Brethren, 

Quintain, QNuincen of 
Quintin, a game or ſpore 
ſtill in requeſt at Marriages, 
in ſome parts of this Nation; 
the manner now corruptly 
thus, A Quintin, Buttereiſs or 
thick plank of Wood is ſer 
| faſt in the ground in the High- 
way, where rbe Bride and 
Bridegroom are to paſs , and 
Poles are provided, with 
which the yong-men run 2 
Tilt on Horſ-back; and he 
that breaks moſt Poles, and 
ſhews moſt activity, wins rhe 
Garland, But Stone in his 
Survey of London, p. 7 6. ſays, 
That in the year of Chriſt 
1253. the Yourhful Citizens, 
for an exerciſe of their Acti- 
vity, ſer forth a game to run 
| at the Quinten, and whoſoever 
did beſt, ſhould have a Pea- 
cock for prizes and he that 
hir not the broad end of the | 
| Quintin wird his Lance of 
Pole, was laughed at; and he 

that did, if he-tid not the 
| faſter, had a good blow on! 
bis neck with a Bag full of 
Sand, which hung on the o- 

ther end. 

Quintat (Span.) 2 certain 
weight, Sce Kintal. 

Quinteſlence (quints eſſen 
"XK he 
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t ia) the vertue, force or ſpicir 
of a thing; it is a certain, 

ſubtile, and ſpiritual ub 
Rang; extracted our of a 
thing, by ſeparation from its 
corruptible Elements, difſei- 
ing really from its eſſence; as 
Aqua vita, of the ſpirit of 


QAuinteſſential ( quinteſſen- 
tials) belonging to quinteſ- 
ſence. 

Quintile ( quint!/z ) the 
monech Ju, the fifth moneth 
irom March, reckoning it for 
one. See July. 

Nuintuple ( quintup!ls ) 
five times ſo much, five told, 
Bac. 

Nuinzain (Fr.) a term or 
delay of fifreen days; alſo a 
ſtaff of fifteen verſes. 

Nuirinal ( quirina's ) cf 
or pertaining to one of the 
ſeven Hills of Rome called 
Nurrinalis, or to Rome it (cll. 
See Eſquilinus. 

MNuirifter, a Singer in a 
Quite, a Quire-man, a Cho- 
riſter. 

Quiritation C quiritatio) 2 
crying, bewailing, a calling 
for ſuccor, properly of the 
Romans. 

Quod libet (Lat.) what 
plcaſech; a quirk or quiddiry. 
In ſome Schools there arc 
Nuodlibets, or Quodlibetical 
Queſtions diſputed pro and 
con, wherein a man may hold 
what part of the controverſic 
he pleaſeth 3 in which diſpu- 


| 


Wine, Cc. | 


tations, are many witty quips, | 


jects, jefis, Cc. for ener. 


_- 


rainment and ſport of the 
Audirers. Thence ſome may 


though ic offend others, a 
quedlibet. 

Nuodlibitarics (ſrom quod- 
libet) thoſe that tun aſter their 
own fancy or imagination, and 
do what they liſt. 

Quozum, a word much 
uſed in Commiſſions under 
the Great Seal, eſpecially ro 
Juſtices of the Peace in the 
ſeveral Counties, For exam- 
ple, if there be ſixteen 
Juſtices of the Peace in Com- 
miſſion for the County of 
Kent, perhaps four of the 
chief, and moſt fubſtantial , 
are of the Quorum, that is, 
Quorum uns (for ſo the Com- 
miſſion runs, ) one of which 
four muſt always be preſent 
ar the execution of ſuch 
things as they are authoriſed 
to do by their Commitſion. 

Quotidian ( quotidianes ) 
done daily, that happens every 
day, ordinary. 

Quotient ( from quoties ) 
that part or portion, which 
(in the diviſion of a thing. 
among many ) falls ro every 
ones ſhare; a rerm in Arith- 
matick. 
| 


{ R. 


Fbdi or Babbin ( Br. 
Rabbi, from. the Hebr. 
Rab, i. in Dofrina Magiſter) 


a Maſter or Doctor among the 


call a Quip that pleaſerh ſome, | 


Jews, 
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lews, a Teacher; one that is 
in ſtead of many or equal to 
many for his excellency. 
Matth.23. 9,8. 
Babbintcal, Rabbr-like, of 
che Rabhies or Doctors. 
Babbiniſt, one that ſtu- 


dies, or is cunning in the 
works of the Rabbies; ſome- 
times uſed for a Dunce. | 
Babdomancp , Divination 
by Twigs or ſmall Wands. 
Babid (rabidus) Wood, or 
mad as a Dog; furious, ra- 


| ing. / 
| a Macemation ( racematio) a 
gathering of Grapes after the 
great Cluſters are gone; a 
mommy of Grapes, Hiſt. K. 
Cha. 

Bacemiferoug (racemi fer) 
that beats kernels, or cluſters 
of Grapes. 

Raca or Bacha ( from the 
Hebr. Rach, 1. ro ſpit; or from 
Ric, i. lighrheaded or empty) 
an imperiect ot broken ſpeech, 
proceeding from an angry 
minde ; a word of reproach, 
ſignifying as much as a vain or 
empty fellow. Matth. 5. 23; 
Hence perhaps that opprobri- 
ous word of ours, a Rachil or 
Rake-hel, i. ſuch a one as if 
one ſhould rake hell, his like 
would not be found. 

Rachel febr.) a Sheep or 
Lamb; a Womans name. 

Back Uintage (31 H. 8. 
cap. 14) is a ſecond Vintage 
or Voyage ſor Wines by our 
Merchants into France, Cc. 
for Kack'd Wines, that is, 


—_ 


drawn from the Lees; from 
this Voyage our Merchaats 
commonly return abour the 
end of December, or beginning 
of January. Cow, 

KBadamanth, Sce Rhada-» 
manth. 

Radiant (radians) ſhining 
bright, caſting beams of light, 
glietering. 

Badical ( radicals ) of or 
from the root, belonging to a 
roots 

Radical moyſlure ( humi- 
dum radicale) the natural moy- 
ſture ſpread like a dew in 
all parrs of the body, where- 
with the parts are nouriſh. 
ed; which moyſture being 
once waſted, can never be 
reſtored, 

RBadicality, the belong- 
ingneſs of a thing to a root. 
Br. 


roory to be rooted. 
Raffinage (Fr.) the refine- 
men or quinteſſence of. 
Baffle (Fr.) a game with 
three Dice, wherein he that 
throws the greateſt Pait- 
Royal, wins; alſo a rifling. 


— 


boar ot Timber. 

Bagot; rhe name of a cun- 
ning rrench-begger , who 
made a Book of all his own 
ſubrilcies, and died very rich, 


* _—— 


' Baillerp (Fr.) jefting, | 


ſome ſay worth three thou- 
ſand pound. N 


boording , ſport, merr1 


Badicate (radiccr) to rake | 


Rafe (Fr. Kateau ) a Floar- 


that they may be, and arc | 
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Wines ſo cleanſed and purged, 
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ment ; alto a flour or ſcoff, 
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OI BY: 
BR ainger. See Raunger. 
Balfe (Germ.) contra ed 
from Radulph, which, as Ra- 
dulph, ſiguiſies he lp. council, 
not differing much from the 
Gr. Eubulws. a 
Bally (Fc. Rallier) to re- 
aſſemble, reunĩte, gather diſ- 
| perſed or cloſe diſ-Joynted 
rhings together ; it is moſt 
uled among Soldiers, when 
ſcattered troops are rallied or 
reunited, 

Bamage (Fr.) Boughes, 
Branches, or any thing that 
belongs thereto. Hence a 
Ramage Hawk or Faulcon, is 
ſuch a one, as hath been long 
among the Boughs and 


a Hagard. 


the hrunches, wilde. 


— 


ed. Cot 

Rambooz, a compound 
drink, ie moſt requeſt at 
Cambridge, and 1s commonly 
made of Eggs, Ale, Wine, 
and Sugar; but in Summer, 
of Milk, Wine, Sugar, and 
Roſe water. 

Ratniſt, one that holds 
the ſame opinion with Ra- 
mus, a late writer in divers 
Sciences. 

Ramoſitp ( ramoſitas) ful- 
nels of Boughes, boughi- 
neſs. 

Rampant ( Fr. Rempant) 


| Creeping, crawling, trailing | 


— — — ä 


| 


Branches, preying for himſelf, 
Ramagious, belonging to 


Ramberge (Fr.) a faſhion | 
of a long Ship or Sea Veſſel, 
narrower then a Galley, but 
ſwifrc and caſie to be govern- 


wv — — 


| 


along, or climbing ; a term in 
Heraldry , when a Lyon or 
other B-aſt is painted rear- 
ing up with his right fore-foot 
directly againſt the Dexter 
point of the Eicorcheon , as 
it were ready to combat with 
his enemy. Peacham. 

Bampier ( Fr, Remper, 
Belg Bampard ) the Wall 
of a Fortreſs, or Bulwark. 

Bancid (rancidus) mouldy, 
muſty, purrift'd, ſtinking, un. 
ſavory. 

Ranciditp, moldineſs , 
muſtineſs. 

Rancoz (Lat.) a rotten or 
ſtinking ſavor , malice , ha- 
rred, inward grudge, tankling 
ceſright. 

Banger. See Raunger. 

B apacious ( rapax, acis) 
ravenous, extorting, greedy, 
covetous, devouring. 

RB apacity (rapacitas) raven- 


ing, pilling and polling, ex- 


tortion, greedineſs. 

Rape (raps vel rapa) is 2 
pact of a County, ſignifying 
as much as an Hundred; as 
Southſex is divided into fix 
parts; which by a peculiar 
name are called Rapes, vix. 
The Rape of Chicheſter, of 4 
rundel, of Brember, of Lewis, 


| of Puenſey, of Haſtings. Cam. 


Britan. pag 225. Whem alſo 
fee pag.229, Thele parts are 
in other places called Tyth- 
ings, Lathes, or Wapentakes. 
_—_ de Repub, Angl. lib. 2. 
c. 16. 


committed by a man, in the 
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Bape (raptus) is a Felony 


violent } 
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violent deflouring a woman, 
be ſhe old or vong. Briton. 
cap. 1. This offence is with 
us Felony in the principal 
and his aiders. Anno 11 H. 4. 
cap. 23. Anno 1 Edw. . cap. I. 
Weſtm. 2. cap. 13. See more in 
Cowel. ; 

Rape Mine (Fr. Rape) 
a very ſmall Wine, coming 
of Water caſt upon the Mo- 
ther of Grapes, which have 
been preſſed ; alſo the Wine 
which comes from a Veſlcl 
filled with whole and found 
Grapes ( divided from the 
cluſter ) and ſome Wine a». 
mong, Which being drawn 
our is ſupplied by the lea 
vings of good Wine, pur 
into the Veſſel, and revived 
and kept in hart a whole 
year long by the ſaid Grapes. 
Cot, 

B aphael (Heb. the Phy- 
fick of God. 

Rapid (rapidus) ſudden, 
quick, ſwiſt, violent, vehe- 
ment, ravenous. 

Bapidity ( rapiditss) ſud- 
denneſfs, ſwiftneſs, haſtineſs, 
quickneſs. 

Bapine (rapina) robbery, 
pillage, plunder , raking by 
force, To take a thing ſe- 
crerly , is properly called 
theft; but to take ir open- 
ly, or by violence, is Ra- 
pine. 

Rapinons (from rapina ) 
ravenous, greedy, violent, co- 
verous, raviſhing, 


Rapſodp ( rapſodia ) an 


— 


impropet collection, à con 


— —_ 


fuſed heaping up of many ſen- 
rences. 

Rapfodiſt, one that makes 
ſuch collections. 

Rapture ( raptura ) a ra- 
 viſhing , 
Wy away a thing violent- 
y. 

Barcfaction ( rarefactio) 
a making or becoming rare or 
chin. 


ſcraping or filing, ſuch as 

Butlers file to raſp French- 

Bread wich, and differs 

from a File, beiog more 
oſs. 

Raſure (raſura) a ſcraping, 
a having. 

Batiocination ( ratiocing- 
tio) a diſcourfing, diſcuſſing, 
arguing,reaſoning or debating 
2 matter. 

Battocinative (ratiocinati- 
vs ) belonging to reaſoning 
or debating a matter in Argu- 
menr. 
| Batfonal (rationale) an 
Ornamenr, which the High 
Prieſt of the Jewes were 
on his Breſt, when he ex- 
ecutcd his Function, be- 
ing four ſquare of the 
length of a ſpan, made cu- 
riouſly cf Gold and twiſted 
Silk of divers colours, 
wherein were ſet twelve 
pretious Stones in fow: 
ranks of Gold, and in every 
Stone gravea one of the 
names of the twelve ſons of 


Kk 2 


— 


| Jacob. 
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the ſnatching or 


Baſp? | Fr. Raſpce ; 
or tore) an In- 
Roſpatozy (ſtrumear of 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Bational (rationalis) rea- 
ſonable, that hath the uſe 
of Reaſon, done with Rea- 
ſon. 

Bationary (rationarius) | 
of or belonging toaccount or 

! reckoning. 

Bationality C rationalitss ) 
reaſonableneſs, or the power 
of reaſoning. 


fpoil, a violent and ſudden 
ranſacking or forraging. 
Creſſie. 

Baucitp (raucits) hoarſe- 
neſs. 

BRabiſhment ( Fr. Raviſſe- 
ment, i. direptio, raptus, Cc.) 
ſignifies in our Law an un- 
lawful raking away, either a 
woman Or an heir in Ward: 
Sometime it is uſed alſo in 
one ſignification with Rape, 
(viz.) the violent deflouring 
a Woman. 

Baunger (from the Fr. 
Rang. i. a rank, row, liſt, 
order) is an Officer of the 
Foreſt, bur not within the 
Foreſt, having no charge of 
vert, hut onely of Veniſon , 
that come: out of the Foreſt 
into his charge, or part of 
the Pourallee, ro ſafe conduct 
them back again, Cc. See 
| Manwood, part i. of his Foreſt 
Laws, p.50. And part 2. c. 20. 
num. 15,16. 17. | 
i Be, of irſelf hathneither 
ſignitication, nor uſe (other 


then as a Muſical ot ſinging | 
Note,) in compoſition it 
commonly ſignifies, again, 


muruaily, or back again. As 
. 


Babage (Fr.) havock, 


to Reaſſume (reeſſumo) to rake 
again 3 to Re ediſie (reedifico) 
to rebuild or build again; 
to Repel (repello) ro thruſt or 
put back, c. Sometimes jr 
alters not the ſence; as to 
Remonſtrate, to relinguiſh, c. 
Sometimes it gives an energy 
to the ſimple; as ro Redargue, 
to Reclaim, (oc. And ſome- 
times a contrary ſence as to 
Reprove, Cc. 

Beach, is the diſtasce of 
any two Points of Land, 
which bear in a right Line to 
one another; which term is 
moſt commonly uſed in Ri- 
vers; as Lime-houſe Reach, 
Greenwich Reach, c. The 
Reacb being counted ſo far, as 
you can ſee the Reach to lie in 
a ſtraight line, 

Real (Span. 4b armis 
Regis, monetæ huic impreſſts ) 
a Spaniſh Coyn of equal value 
with our fix pence. 

Ream of Paper ( from 
the Teur. Miemen, i. cor- 
rigia, lorum) as much as con- 
veniently can be tyed with 
one ſirirg, which is now 
twenty Quires, and to every 
Quite twenty ſour of twenty 
five ſheers. 

Bealtze ( Fr. yealizer ) 
to make of a real con- 
dition, eſtate or property, 
to make real or eſſen - 
tial. 

Rebate is a term moſt uſed 
among Merchants and Tradeſ- 
men: As when a Merchant 
ſells Wares to a Shop- keeper 
tor one hundred pounds, x 
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be paid at fix moneths end; 


if che Shop-keeper will at 


any time before the end of 


the fix moneths, pay him 
the one hundred pounds , 
the Merchant commonly re- 
bates tor che time, that is, al- 


| lows him ſo much as the in- 


tereſt of the one hundred 
pounds amounts to, for the 
time of ſuch anti-payment. 
See Chamfering, 

Rebecca (Hebr.) Fat and 
full ; a womans name. 

Rebeck (Fr. Rebec_) a 
Fiddle, or certain Muſical In- 
ſtrument of three firings. 
Chaucer uſes ir for an old 
trot. 

Bebesk woꝛk. See Ara- 
beſque. ä 
Rebug (Lat. and is ſc; 
uſed in Fr.) Whereas (lays 


Hac Aquilz caput eff, ſignumque Figura Johannis. 


Nor are theſe Inventions 
altogether laid aſide at pre- 
ſear; For one Mr, Tates hath 
three Tates or Gates in his 
Seal, and the Motto, Sit q 1ar- 
ta Celi, And I have (cen 
ſome Signs in London, that 
neer amount to Rebuſſes , as 
one, whoſe name is Chypping- 
ton, has for his Sign an Ax, 
Chopping a Tan. But Res» 
buſſes may be of other matters 
as well as names; and thete- 
fore may be defined to be 
Repreſentations of ordinary 
or odd things, accompanied 
with equivocal Motto's or 
words, which as they ſtand, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| Camden) Poeſie is a ſpeaking 
Picture, and a Picture a 
ſpeechleſs Poeſie, they who 
wanted wit to 9 their 
conceit in ſpeech, did uſe to 
depaint it out as it were in 
Pictures, which they called 
Rehus, by a Lat in name, well 
fitting their deviſe. Theſe 
our Engliſh in Edward the 
Thirds time, learnt of the 
pregnant Picardes, and were 
ſo well liked and entertain- 
ed here by all degrees, that 
he was no body that could 
not hammer out of his name 
an invention by this wit- 
crafr. 

John Eaglechead (to notifie 
his name about his Arms, as 
[ have ſeen ( ſays Cam.) in 
an old Seal with an Eagles» 
bead) ſet down this Verſe, 


ſeem to make a Sentence, 
nut pronounced without ſtop, 
deſcrive the things repre- 
ſented. For example, a Fool 
being painted kneeling, with 
a Horn ar his mouth, and 
the words, Fol age nous trom- 
pe, near him; pronounce them 
another way, and you have 
Fol a genows trompe. See Peach- 
am, I.3. p 155- | 

Recalcitrate ( recaſcitro ) 
ro kick or ſtrike with the 
heel. 

Wecant ( recanto) to ſing 
after another, to upcharm , 
ro revoke or unſay a thing. 


Rccapitulate (recapitulo) 
⁊K K 4 to 
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to reheꝛtle, relate, or make a 


1 ſhore tepetition of a long diſ- 


coucſę. a 

ecarg aiſon (Fr.) a back- 
ſcaugat, or the lading of a 
ſhip home again. 

Becede ( reced) ) to te- 
coll, retire, to go from, 
to ſwarve from, to re- 
turn. 

Becene ( recens) new, 
freſh, luſty, newly or lately 
made. 

Beſenſement (Fr.) 

Becenſton (recenſio) * 
reckoning,rehear(ing, review- 
ing and numbring, an exami- 
nation or tryal of an account 
or number. 


Beceptacls ( receptaculum) 


] a Store-houſe cr Ware-houſe, 


any thing that is fir for the 


| receiving and ſaſe keeping of 


things, 

RBeceptary (Fr. Recep- 
taire) a note of Phyſical Re- 
ceipts. 

Beceptitioug ( receptitius) 
that is received, kept, or re- 
ſerved to ones uſe from an- 
other. 

Beceptibity (from recipio ) 
an aptneſs or capableneſs to 
receive or take in. 

Beceſſe (receſſus) a recoil- 
ing, retiring, going awa 
back, or further off, a = 
treat. 

Bechabites, io called from 
Rechab their Father. Ferem. 
38. 2, 3, 4, Cc. Theſe nei- 
rher dronk Wine, nor ſowed 
Seed, nor built Houſes, nor 


— — 
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|Planced Vineyards; but like | 


| 


| 


ſtrangers lived all their days 
in Tents. Roſſe. 

Wecheat, the name of one 
of thoſe Leſſons which 
Hunters uſe in wiodiag a 
Horn 3 perhaps from the | 
Fr. Rechercher, i. to ſeek 
diligently; becauſe moſt com- 
monly, when they winde this 
Leſſon, the Hounds have loſt 
their game, or hunt a game an» 
known. 

BRecidivation ( recidivatio) 
a back-ſliding, a failing back, 
a relapſe. 

Becipzocal apo? 
that hath a recourſe , reſpe 
or return from whence it 
comes, that ebbs and flows, 
mutual, interchangible, one 
for another. a 
| Becipzocation ( recipro- 
catio) a returning, mutual 
yeelding, or inter chang- 


ng. ; 

Beciſſon ( recißo) a cut- 
ting off, away, or again. 

Becitative ( recitativus ) 
that is openly read, or re- 
hearſed aloud, Among the 
Italians it is an artificial way 
of finging. See Opera. 

Beciuſe ( recluſus ) cloſe- 
ly kept in, or ſhut up, as 
2 Monk or Nun, re tired, ſoli- 
tary. 

B po yrw (recogito) to 
| weigh and conſidet in minde 
earneſtly, ro think and 
think again upon ſome thing, 
to revolve, to ponder In | 
minde. 


Recognition ( recognitio ) 


"= 


i knowledge, a confider- 
ing, | 
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ing, a calling to remem | 


looking. 
Becogntzance ( recognitio) 


Law to be 4 Bond of Re- 
cord, reſtifying the Recognt- 
ſor to ow to the Recogniſee a 
certain ſum of money, ind 
is acknowtedged in fome 
Court of Record, or be- 
| fore ſome Judge, or other 
Officer of fach Come, ha- 
ving Authority to take the 
ſame: As the Maſteis of the 
| Chancery, the Judges of either 
| Bench, Barons of the Ex- 
chequer , Juſtices of Peace, 
C And thoſe that are 
meet Recogniſances ate not 
ſealed but enrolled ; and 
Execution by force thereof, 
is of all the Recognifors 
Goods and Chatte ls, except 
his dtautzhe Beaſts, and im- 
plements of Husb1ndry, and 


Weſtm. part 1. Smb. Lib. 
2. Tit. Recognizances: Sed. 
149. See more in Com- 


brance, a reviving, or ovet- 


is defined in our Common 


of the moyety of his Lands. 
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to call or bring into remem- 
brance, to take notice or #c- 
quaintance of, to ktiow 2 
pain. 

Becolleds , a cerrain 
_ of Fradtiſcan Fri- 
ers. 

Beropttation (Spin. ) a 
picking ont, 4 ik As 2 
gathering here and there, 
the heſt of things. Seiden. 


— -- 


Becognize ( recopnoſco ) | 


Becozdation ( recordatie )' 


— — — 


| mine. 


z2Wwav, 
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ther. 


Be 


ſan. 


K a ry 


longln 


cn 


Becreant (Fr. 


(a remembrance, x calling to 


he tha! 
denies his own challenge, or 
| cars his word ; wearied, faint- | 
hearted, ſpent. I read it in 
che Proteſtants Apology. 

Recrement ( recrementum ) 
any ſvperflnous thing, as 
Droſs, fcom of metals, the 
dregs, or droſs of perfume, 
that which is cut or pited 


tcriminate ( recriminor ) 

to lay a fault to his charge, 
that blames others. 
Wectangle (reckangulut) a 
ſtraight or even Angle, a 
cotner whoſe lines are joyn- 
ed fo, as no part falls 
longet or ſhorter then o- 


Bectanguled , that hath 
right Corners or Angles; a 
term of Hetaldry. 

Beckillcation (from refus 
& facid) 4 reifying or ma- 
or ſtraight; 

(Lat. 4 Governor, 
'4 Ruler, 2 Gbider, In the 
Common Law, Refor Ecclefie 
Parochialit, is he that has the 
charge or cure of a Patiſh 
Church. 

Bectozial, Rector - like, be- 
04 Rector. 
& in Curia, is he 
that ſtands ar the Bar of a 
Court of Juſtice, and no 
man has any offence to object 
againſt him; an upright per. 


Smith de Repub. Aagl. 


cap 11. 


— — 


lib 2. cab. 3. See A. 6 Rich. 2. 
; Stat.1. 
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Vecuperatozp ( recuperato- | 
rius Jbelonging to recovering, 
or to Judges delegate; 

Recurrent ( recurrens) re- 
turning haſtily, running again 
or back quickly, having re- 
courfe co; Alſo a kind of 
verſes called Recurrents. 

Becurvate ( recurvo) to 
bow or bend back, ro make 
crooked. 

Redamancy (from redamo) 
2a loving of him, or her that 
loves us, a loving again,a mu. 
tual loving. Mr. Mont. Miſſive 
of Conſol. 

Redargue ( redarguo ) to 
re prehend, reprove or blame, 
to controle or diſprove by ar- 
gument or reaſon. 

Redargution ( redargutio ) 
a reprehendiag, checking or 
reproving . : 

Beddition ( redditio) a re- 
ſtoring, rendring or giving 2 
gain. 

Wedhibition ( redb1ibitio ) 
reſtitution of a thing to him 
that ſold it; the cauſing of 
one by Law to take that again, 
which he ſold. | 

Bedient C rediens ) retur- 
ning, coming or going back ʒ 


— 


the new Moon. 
edition (reditio ) a te- 


. 
* 


| 


' 
j 
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turning, a coming again. 
Revdintegrate C redrntigro 5 
to begin again, to renew , 
ro make again, to refreſh. 
Miſſive. 
Redintigzation ( redinti- | 
ratio) a renewingy 4 begin- 


| back. 


ning a freſh. | 


Bedituaries ( Fr. Reditu- 
aires) an order of Franciſ- 
can Friars , which have 
Lands and Revenues; there- 
in differing from the Men-| 
dicents or begging Friers, | |, 
who are to poſſeſs nothing. | 
Cot. 

Bedolent ( redolensy) fra | , | 
grant, ſweet ſmelling, yeeld- WE? 
inga ſa vor or ſcent, odorife- 
rous. 

Bedonate ( redeno) to give 
again a thing that is ta- 
ken, 
. Bed Sea. See Erthrean 

ea. 

Redubbourg , are thoſe 
thar buy cloth, which they | 
| know to be ſtoln, and turn 6 
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it into ſome other form or 
faſhion. Britton. cap. 29 
Cromptons Picount, fol. 193.4. 
Bedution ( reductio) a 
leading or bringing home a- 
gain, a reducing or bringing N 


Bedulcera'e ( redulcero ) 
to begin to make ſore again, 
to renew a Wound. 

* Bedundancy C redundan- 
tia ) exceiſjivencls , over- 
much, a ſuperfluity, ſurcharg- 
ing · a N 

Beduplicate C reduplico ) 
to reedouble, or double of 
cen, | 

— RBeduplicatfon ( reduplica- 
tio) a redoubling, It is a fi- 
gure in Rhetorick, when the 
ſame word chat ends one pare 
of a verſe or ſentence, is te- 
peated in that which follows; | 
As 
| F aciet i 


% 
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And magna Reipub. ſpe ſita 
eſt in juventute ; In juventute n- 
quam illg, Cic. 

M eebe or Rebe alia Grcbe 
from the Sax Gerefa, a Go- 
vernor , and that, by reject- 
ing the firſt ſyllable, which a- 
mong the $axons is utval, 
Lamberts Explicat. of Saxon 
words, verbo Præſedlus. Ir 
ſignifies with us, the 6ailiff 
of a Franchize or Mannor, 
eſpecially in the Welt parts. 
Kitch. fol. 43. 

Beebo ( by corruption 
from the Spa, Arrive.i. 2bove) 
a Arriva Caſtiliano, Up Caſti- 
ian. 

Befectozy (ref d rium) a 
place in Monaſte ties or Col - 
ledges , Where the compa 
ny Dine and Sup rogerher z 
a Hall; arcireſhing or bair. 
ing places 

Mefection ( refe&io ) a re- 
freſhing , a recreation; a re- 
paſt ; a repairing or mending 
a thing that is worn and de- 
cayed. 

Befcl Crefelb) to prove 
falſe, to diſprove, rorepwe ; 


— 


ment. 


Beferendaries ( referen- 


Diſpofitionum ; who made re- 
lation of Petitions or Re- 
queſts , exhibited ro the Em- 
perors, and his anſwer or 


-=Facietis maxima Gallo; 
Gallo cujus Amor. 


V rg. 


The like Officers are under 
the P:pe ; As alſo under the 
; Maſters of Requeſts in France; 
and are there otherwiſe callea 
R apporteurs. 

Refocillate ( refociſÞ ) to 
comtort, refreſh, revive, make 
| Luſty again. 

Refozmado (Span.) re- 
formed, Un Capitan re forma. 
do, a reformed Caprain, one 


ro confute by reaſon and argue 


dart ) officers under Comes | 


pleaſure touching the lame. 


that having loſt part of his 
men has the reſt taken from 
him and put under an other, 
| himſelf being either caſheired 
jor continued in pay, either as 
an inferior Souldier, or for 


| what he hath done former- 


ly. 

Befractary ( refra#arius ) 
wilful in opinion, froward, re- 
bellious, ſtubborn. 

Befret ( Fr. refrain ) the 
the Bucthen or Down of a 
Song or Ballad. | 

| Befrigerate ( refrigero ) 
to cool,refre ſh,comfort;to mie 
tigate or aſſwage. 

Befuge(refugium)2 ſanctu- 
ary or ſuccor, a place of reſt- 
ing or ſafety. . 

Befund (refundo) to melt, 
to diſſolve, ro melt again ; 
to reflow ; to caſt our again, 
ro pay back, 

Befuffon (refufo ) a pour- 
ing back again, 

Regal ( regals ) Royal! 
Sovereign, Majeſty, Princely. 

pertain- 
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pertaining to à King; alſo a 
certain Muſical Inſtrument, 
ſo called: 

Alſo a Jewel or Ring of 
great value, which a King ot 
France offered ar St. Thomas 
fhrine at Canterbury, called 
the Regal of France, which 
Henry the Eight, upon the diſ- 
ſolurion , took thence, and | 
wore on his own finger or 
thumb. | 


To Begale from the Fr. 
Regaler, or Span. Regalar) to 
make as much account, and 
take as great a care of ones 
ſelf,as if one were a King; to 
Feaſt or entertain with rari- 
ties. Sir Tob. Matth. | 

Begalia, the Rights of 2 
King, which the Civilians ſay; 
are f1x, viz; 1. Power of Ju- 
dicature; 2, Power of Life 
and Death; 3, All kinde of 
Arming ; 4. Maſterleſs goods; 
5. Seſſments; 6. And the va- 
lue of money- 

egalo (Span.) a coſtly 
dainty , a curioſity fir for a 
King. 

Begallty (regalitas] Kingli- 
neſs, the Eſtate or Authority 
of a King: 

Begardant (Fr.) a tearm 
in Heraldry, when a Beaſt is 
painted, looking backward at 
one. 

Begarder (Fr. Regardeur, 
7. Spettator) is an Officer of 
the Foreſt appointed to ſur- 
view all other Officers, Cc. 
See more of this Office in Com- 
els Interpreter. 
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engender again, to renew; 
alſo to reſemble in nature and 
property. 

Begeneratſon (regeneratio) 
new birth, after we are once 
born naturally, to be born 
again ſpiricually ; renovation. 
" Begene (Regens) 3G 

e ens) 2 Gover- 
nor . Pnler : Alſo a Reader, 
Teacher, Moderator of a 
form in a Colledge. Cor, 

Begerminate ( 7egermind ) 
to burgen again, to ſpring a- 
new, to grow a freſh, 

Begible (regibilis) eaſie to 

ruled, 


Princely, Pompous, Sumpt u- 
ous. 

Regiment ( regimentum ) 
Government, Rule; a Regi- 
ment of Soldiers, is the pro- 
per command of a Colonel: 
If ĩt be of Horſe, it common- 
ly conſiſts of ſive, ſix, ſeven, 
or eight Troops: If of Foot, 
it uſually hath eight, nine, 


ten, eleven, or twelve Com- 
panies. 

Beglutinate (reglutino) to 
unglue, or glue againe 

Begnardiſm (Fr.) Fox- 
like ſubrilry, ſlineſs, crafti- 
neſs, falſaeſs z and ro Regnar- 
diſe, to play the Fox. 

Begrater (Fr. Aegreteur, 
i a Huckſter, or one that 
trims up old Wares for ſale) 
in our Common Law did 
anciently fignifie ſuch as 
bought by the great, and fold 


by retail. Anno 27 Edw. 3. 
Stat. 


— 
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Begenerate (regenero ) to | 


Begilical (regificia) Royal, 
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Stat. 1. cap. 3. But now it 
ſigniſies, him that buyes and 
ſells any wares or victuals in 
the ſame Market or Fair, or 
within five miles thereof. 
Anno 5 Edw.6. cap. 14. Anno 
5 Elix. cap. 12. .. and 13 Eljz. | 
cap-25, 

Begratulate ( 7egratulor ) 
ro rejoyce again in ones be- 
half, to be glad again, to re- 
_ — Feltham. 

e e 

Bexrefſion ( regreſs ) 
a returning, recoiling or go- 
ing back. 

Begret ( Fr.) deſire or 
humor unto ; alſo grief, ſor- 
row, repentance: To do a 
thing with Regret, is to do it 
unwillingly, or with an ill 
ſtomack. 


Requlars. 
Price 


— 


See Secular 


| rutter, or Ruyter, or German 


Be-imboſce ( from the 
Span. Emboſcar, to lie in am- 
buſh ot he in a Wood) to lie 
again in ambuſh or return to 
the Wood. 

Beintegrate. Sce Redime- 
grate. 

Bejopnder (from the Fr. 
Rejoindre, i. to rejoyn , or 
joyn again) fignifies in our 
Common Law, as much as 
Duplication with the Civilians, 
that is, an Exception to a 
Replication : For firſt, the 
Plaintiff exhibites his Bill, 
the Defendant anſwers, then 
the Plaintiff replies to that 
Anſwer, which is called a 
Replication , to which the 


| Defendant rejeyns, Which is 


called a Rejoynder , eſpecially 
in Chancery. Woeſtm. part 2. 
Symb. Tits Chancery. Sed. 


5 Beifter (Fr) a Swart- 


Horſman : Alſo a faſhion of 
long Cloak, nſually worn 
by them. See Swart-Ruy-' 
ter. | 
Beiterate (reitero) to res! 
peat, to do or fay 2 thing 
again. 
Belatiſt (from Refero) one 
that rehearſeth or relateth 3 a 
reporter. 
Belative (relati vum) which | 
hath relation ro ſome other 
thing. | 
Welaxate (relaxo) to looſe, 
to ſer ar large, to releaſe, to 
undo, to refreſh, | 
| Belap (from the Fr, Re- 
la) a term of Hunting,when 
they ſer Hounds in readi- 
neſs, where they think a 
Deer will paſs, and caſt them 
on, aſter the other Hounds 
are paſt by. 
Relief (from the Lat. Re- 
| levo ) 2 certain payment, 
which ſome Heirs {being at 
full age, at the death of 
| their Anceſtor ) make to 
the Lord, of whom their 
Lands are holden, at their 
| enzrance- Brafton, lib. 2. cap. 


EÜ—— 


36. 

i Relegation (relegatio) a 
| baniſhing, a ſending away, 2 
' ſevering or exiling. Doctor 
| Taylors Liberty of Prophe- 


cying. 
Be⸗ 


* 


— 
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his life, and the Remainder 
to another for term of his 


R E 


R E 
| ' Belent (relenteſco) to wax life. Littleton, chap. Alturt 
fofr or limber. | ment. fol, 113. | 


Belebate ( relevo to raiſe 
or litt up again; alſo to re- 
lee ve or allwage- 

Relict C relidum) a thing 
leſt or forſaken 5 a remnant 
ot atrearage; It is common- 
ly applied ro a Widow , 
who is called the Relt# of 
ſuch a one, her deceaſcd Huſ- 
band. 

Religate (religo) to tye 
hard or again, co binde 
faſt. 

Beliquary Fr. Reli 
quaire ) a Coffia, Casket, 
or Shrine, wherein Relicks 
ace kept. 

Beliques (reliquiæ) things 
left or remaining, Some- 
times taken for the bodies, 
or ſome part of the bodies. 
or ſome what which hath 
touched the bod: es of Saints 
now in Heaven. 


Beliquatoz (Lat.) he 


that is behind in payment, 
or ia arrear ; he that hath; 
in his hands ſome part of 
that which ſhould he paid. 


tend, ſtrive, ſtruggle, or wreſtlc 
againſt. 

Remainder ( remanentia ) 
gnities in our Common 
Law, a power, hope or poſ- 
ſibilicy coenjoy Lands, Te- 
nemeuts or Rents, after the 
eſtate of another expired. 
For example, a man may let 
Land ro one for term of 
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eluctate (reluctor) to con- 


Remancipate ( remanci- 
po) to ſell again any thing 
to him, who firſt ſold it 
to us , of to put again in- 
to his hands of whom we 
bought it. * 

Remanſion (remanſo) an 
| abiding, a tatrying behind, 4 
remaining. 

Wemigation ( remigatio) 
a rowing of ſailing back a- | 
gain. | | . 
emigration ( remigra- 
tio) a returning, 2 going 
back, a coming again. = | 

eminiſcente ( reminiſ- 
centia) remembrance of chings 
which were once before in 
; mind. 

Remiſable ( from re- 
mitto ) temittable, pardo- 
nable, forgiveable, releaſc+ 
able. 

Bemiſdonarp (Fr. remiſ- 
fionaire ) whoſe offence is re- 
mirred, 

Remonſtrance (from re. 
monſtro) a warning, adm oni- 
tion, declaration, a ſhe w- 
ing or giving of reaſons. Al- 
ſo an Inſtrument ſo called 
by the Romaniſts, and made 
of ſilver or gold, to expoſe 
che Bleſſed Sacramenc on tlie 
Alrar. 
| Bemouſtrants. See Armi. 
niane. 

Remoza (Lat. ) a little 
fiſh, called a Suckſtone of 
Sea Lamprey, which, cleay- 
in2 to the Keel of a Ship, 


þ 


hinders cite courſe of it; - 
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| meeting or encounter ( as 
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ſoa tarrying, hindring or let 
ting. 

Bemoz:ſe ( remorſus ) the 
worm or ſting of conſci- 
ence, Naggering of mind, re- 
pentance for ſomewhat ſaid 
or done. 

RBemuncrate ( remunero J) 
to recompenſe, reward or te- 
quite, to give one gift for an- 
other received. 
| Bencontre (Fr.) a hap 
or adventure; alſo a ſecond 


of adverſe Troops, Which 
on a fadden or by chance, 
fall foule on one another) 
An accidental getting or ob- 
teyning; alfo an apt or un- 
premedirared jeſt, conceiĩt, or 
witry ſaying. 

Rendevous (Fr. Rendex- 
Vous, q. rendez vows a le Gene 
ral ) aplace appointed for the 
Aſſembly or meeting of Soul. 
diers. 

Renegado ( Span, Rene- 
gat Fr.) one that abjures 
his Religion, or forſwears 
his Profeſſion; a Souldier 
that revolts or runs away 
from his own party to the 
Enemy. 

'Benttence or Renitency 


a hard thruſting or endea- 
vor ing againſt; It may alſo 


— 


( from renitor) a reſiſtance, | 


come-from: renites, and then 
it ſignifies a bright ſhining 
or gliſtering · Mr. Mont, in his 
Miſſive. 

Benodate (renodo) to un- 
do, or unknit a knor ; alſo 
to knit faſt or again, 
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Benobate ( renovo )) to 
renew or make again; to te- 
freſh, or recreat, to begin a- 
gain. 

Benberſed (C Fr. Ren- 
verſe ) over-turned, over- 
thrown , turned infide our, 
— upſide downe ; pervert · 
ed. 

Renverſed eyes, are taken 
for decayed eyes, or thoſe 
that ſtand in the head. 

Benumerate ( renmero ) 
to pay money again that 
was received ; to retell , 
ro recount , to number. a- 


N. 

RKenunciate (renuncio) ro 
make relation, co bring 
word again , to repore ; 
to proclaime or declare o- 
penly , to tell what 
done. 

Benbop (Fr.) a ſending 
back, a diſmiſſion; a refer- 
ring from one unto another. 
Mr. How, 

Bepandous ( repandus ) 
bent, bowed, broad beneath. 
Dr. Br. 

Bepaſtinate ( repaſiino) to 
dig again about Vines, to al- 
ter grounds with often dig- 
ging and laboring, 

RBepatriate ( repatrio ) te 
return again to ones Native 
Country. 

Bepenſatton ( repenſatio ) 
a making recompence. 

Bepentine ( repentinws ) 
ſuddeu, unlocked for, una- 
Wares. 

Re percuſſ ve / repercuſſw) 

firicken or ſtriking 


again, 


- 
is | 


— 
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| bearen or caſt back, that 
| which rebounds, refle &s, or 
reſounds 5 or that hath power 
to 2 back. 

4 Nette ( fcom re- 
percutio ) a Medicine that te- 
pels or drives pain from the 
place whereto it is applied. 
Cot. 

Bepertible ( from reper io) 
which may he found, gotten, 
or recovered, 

Bepertitious ( zepertiti- 
us that is found by ad- 
venture, and ſometimes. by 
adviſe, 

Bepertozp ( repertorium ) 
an Inventory. of anes goods, 
: Regiſter, Liſt, Roll, or In- 

ex. 


Bepiguerate( repignero) to 
redeem a pledge or gage; al- 
ſo ro replevy a diſtreſs 

Reglete ( repletus). full, far, 
repleniſhed, filled, 

Beplevy ( Pleuina 9 is the 
bringing of the Writ cal- 
led Replegiari facias, by him 
that has his Cattle or other 
goods diſtrained by another 
for any cauſe , and purting 
ig ſutety to the Sheriff, that 
upon the delivery of the 
thing diſtreined, he will pur- 
ſue the Action againſt him 
that diſtreined. Terms of 
Law. 

It ĩs alſo uſed for the hail- 
ing a man. Pl. Caron. fol. 72. 
73.4. and hieſt. i. Ca. I 1. and 
15. An. 3. Ed. 1. 

Replication ( replicatio) an 
unfolding , a replying» a 
confirmation of ones ſaying 
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ling to perſons of that Ter- 
lowa bounds, Sce Lan of 


\vith new allgous, Scl. 


| taking, a reſt ing, or 
| 


joynder. | 
| Repoztatoz (Lat.) he that 
carries back. 


Pag. 17 8. | 

BBepolitozp C repofitorium ) 
a Store; Houſe or Ware-houle | 
to keep things in. | 

Bepzial (Fr. Ropviſaiſe a 

eiZziog On, 
for a diſtreſs pr pledge; alſo a 
Prize. 

Bep:iſgls acc all one in 
the Common and Civil Law; | 
Eſt poteſtas pignorand? contra 
quemlibet de terra debitoris 
data creditori pro injuriis 5 
damnis accepts. This among 
che ancient Romans was 
called Clarigation (from cla- 
rigo. i. ves clare repeto,} It 
is called ja the laſt Sear. of | 
29 Edw. 3. Stat. 2. cap, 17. 
Law of Marque» And . the 
reaſon may be, - becauſe, one 
deſtitnte of Juſtice in no- 
ther Territory. redceſſes him 
ſelf by tbe Goods belong 


ricary , taken within his 


Marque. | 


| Bemiſe (Fr.) a rakivg 


back or again ; Bur, in our 
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Law, Repriſes fignike deducti- 
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| Penſions, Anuities, 
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| ons, payments and duties, 


that are yearly paid out of a 
Mannor ; as Rent-charges , 
Fees of 
Stewards or Bailiffs , Cc. 
Hence we ſay, the Mannor of 
A, yeelds fo much clear year- 
ly rent Ultra Repriſes, beſides 
all Repriſes. | 
Wepzibe (from the Lat: 
reprendere, to take back J is 
properly to take back or re. 
mand a Priſoner, and re- 


ſpite the execution and pro- 
ceeding of the Law againſt | 


him for that time It is alſo 
uſed ſubſtantively. 

Bepzobate ( rTeprobus ) 
wicked, naughty, caſt out of 
Gods favour. Alſo uſed ſab- 
ſtantively. 

Wepititious ( repititius) 
that creeps or by privy 
means gets to high eſtate. 

BRepudiable ( from repu- 
dio ) tefuſeable, rejectable, 
forſakeable. 

Repudiate ( repudio) to 
forſake as one doth his wife, 
ro refuſe, abandon or put a- 
way: 

The ancient Romans had 
three kinds of ſeparation in 
Marriage ; The firſt they 
called Repudiation, which was 
done by the man againſt the 
will of the woman 3 And 
the firſt man that thus repu- 
diated his wife was Spurius 
Carvilis in the year after 
the building of Rome, $23. 
becauſe ſhee was barren, 
Cc. 

The ſecond manner was 


— 
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called Divorce, and this wa 


done with the oonſent of 
both, and to eĩther of them, ĩt 
was permitted to require it; 
the party ſuing for it, uſed 
theſe words, Res mas tibi 
babeto, vel, Res tuas tibi agito. 

The third manner was ter- 
med Direption, for which 
there was allowed ſeparation 
in marriage, and this was 
done according to the Prin- 
ces will. 
Times. 

Bepudious ( repadioſios ) 
villanous, diſhoneſt, reproach- 
ful, that one refuſeth and ab- 
hors much · 


Bepugnancp (repugnancia) 
contrariety, diſagteement of 
things one with another. 

Bepullulate (repullulo) to 


buds, to burgen and ſpring a- 
gain. How. 


Bepumicate (repumico) to 


— — 


nm 


| 


raze with a Pumice, to make 
flick or ſmooth, 

Bequiem (the Accuſative 
Caſe of requies, 3, reſt, caſe, 
quietneſs ) is ofren uſed in 
Engliſh, eſpecially in Poe- 
try; AS to ſing a Requiem 
for the dead whereby is uy» 
derſtood a Maſs for the dead, 
which begins with theſe 
words. Requiem eternam dona 
eis, Domine, & lux perpetua In- | 
ceat eit. | 

Befcind (reſcind) to cut, 
or break down, or in ſun- 
der ; to take away, to de- 
ſtroy ; to repeal an act or 
Law. Bac. 


1 part. Tr, of 


bud out, to caſt forth his 
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Belſciſſion ( reſciſſio) a 

cutting again, an undoing or 
making a marriage void. 
Beſciſozy Þ (reciſſorius) 
Beſcifſozian F that makes 
void; as Teſciſſoria actio, an 
Action that fore-doeth or 
maketh void a thing. 
Beſcribeudary (from re- 
ſcribo ) an Officer in ſome 
of the Courts of Rome, who 
taxeth or valueth ſupplicati- 
ens. I part Tr. 
Beſcript ( reſcriptum ) a 
writing back, or anſwer given 
ro other Letters; and hence 
che anſwer ofa Petition, the 
return of a Writ. 


timent. 

Beſeratfou ( reſeratio) an 
opening or unlocking. Dr. 
Charl. 

Beſiance ( from reſideo ) 
ſignifies a mans aboad, or ccn- 
tinuance in a place. Old nat, 
br. fol. g 3. Whence alſo comes 
the Participle [_ Reſſant |] that 
is continually dwelling or a- 
biding in a place. Kitchin 
| fol.33- It is all one with Re- 


ſpeech ties Ref dence onely to 
perſons Eccleſiaſtical. 
Reſidentiaxy (from reſideo) 
one that refides or abides 
iu 2 place; Allo the place 
where. 
Beſignation ( refignatio ) 
a reſigning, an unſealing , 
fo ſurrendting or yeelding 
up. 
| Ir is uſed particularly for 
i the giving up a Beneſice or 


— 


Reſentment. Sce Reſſen- 


| dence , but that cuſtom of 


Spiritual Living into the | 


cond rhinking,wiſer then the 


hands of the Ordinary. & 
Beſflllence (from refilio) a| 
leaping or skipping back, a 
rebounding; a going from 
ones word, Bac, The Fr. 
uſe Reſiliment in the ſame 
lence. 

Befinong (reſnoſus) full 
of rozen or gum. Dr.Br. 
 Befpiſcence ( refpiſcen- 
tia ) repentance , à return - 
ing to underſtanding , a ſe- 


firſt. Mr. Mont. 
Beſonant (reſonant) ſound- 
ing or ringing again with an 
Eccho, roaring. 
Beſpiration ( reſpiratio) a 
breathing, refreſhing or reſt- 


og. 
| Beſptre or Beſpight of 
Homage ( reſpeFus Homagii ) 


was the forbearing of Ho- 


; to be performed by the. Te- 


mage, which ought firſt of all 


nant, that held by Homage ; 
which Reſpite was occaſioned 
upon divers good reaſons, bur 
moſt frequenrly by ſuch as 
held by Knights ſervice in 
Capite ; who becauſe the 
Prince could nor be at lei · 


| 


(ure to take their Homage, 
did pay into the Exche- 
quer at certain times of the 
year, or moſt commonly 
every fifch Term, ſome ſmall 
ſum of money for reſpite till 
the Prince might be at lea- 
ſure to take ir in perſon, 
This is now abrogated, with 
the Court of Wards, 


| Beſponſe ( reſponſum) an 


Anſwer, 
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that anſwereth, 

Beſponſlon ( reſpenſo) 
an anſwering, 2 Surety , or 
Sureriſhip , an Aſſurance. 

Beſpondent (reſpondens) 
he that anſwers, a Deſen- 
dant. 

Beſſentiment (Ft.) a full 
taſte, a true feeling, a ſenſi- 
ble apprehenſion of, a re- 
ſentment. 

Beſtagnant ( reſtagnans ) 
running over, over flowing. 
Dr. Charl. 

Beftauration ( reſtaura- 
tio) a reſtoring, a re- inſtal. 
ling, a renewing or repair- 
_— 
Weſtible (refibilis) which 
beareth every year, that is 
don or delved every year, 
that ſprings up again, and 
quickens after it was thought 
to be dead. 

B eſtipulate (reſtipulo ) to 
make anlwer to an AQion by 
{ waging the Law, to lay in a 
Pledge or Gage to anſwer in 
the Law. 

Keſtive or Beſtp (Fr. 


— 


—_— 
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backwards, that will not go 
forward. 

Beſtiveneſs, ſtubbornneſs, 
drawing backward. 
Beſtriction ( refri9io) a 
reſtraint, a ſtraghtning or bin- 
ding, a moderation. 
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reſtif) ſtubborn, drawing | 
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| Anſwer , an Oracle, a Pro- | BReſudation ( reſudatio) a 
phecy. (weating or ſweaty drop- 
- Reſponſozy ( as Cant ping. 3 WS 
reſponſor ius, where one verſe Keſamption Creſumptio) a 
or line anſwers another; )| ſraking again. | 
znſwerable , reſponſible, or Reſupination ( reſupina» 


tio) à turning upwards or 
upright; a tumbling vp fide 
down. Sir H. Wett. 


raiſe or ſer up again, to renew, 
to ſet in the former ſtrength 
again. 

Ketatller- (Fr.) co ſhred, 
pare, ſlip, or cut often; for 
ſo do Retaillers, or thoſe 


ling their Wares or Com- 
modities in peeces or parcels; 
contrary to thoſe that ſcll 
11 groſs, by the great, or by 
whole-ſale, as they call ir. 
Betainer (from retineo) 


ſis taken for a Servant, not 


menial, nor domeſtick , that 
is, not continually dwel- 
{ing in the houſe of his Lord 
or Maſter ; but onely uſing, 
| and bearing his name or Live- 
ry, and attending on Feſti. 
val days, or at ſuch times only, 
when he is thereunto requi - 
red. 

Wetaliate ( retalio ) to 
requice , Or doe like for 
like. | 

Bctard (r2tardo ) to ler, 
ſtop, ſtay or hinder, to fore- 
aw. 

Betent (retentis. à retineo) 


retained, kept in. 
Betent (from retento) un- 
bent. 


— — — 


Reſuſcitate (reſuſcito) to | 


that ſell by Retaile, in ſel- 


kept or holden back, ſla ied, 


. 
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Betention ( retentio ) 2 
holding, a retaining, a ſtaying 
back, a reſtraining, a keeping 
| in ones hands; 

Betentibe (from retineo) 
the retaining force of nature, 
whereby food is held in the 
Stomack, till it be fully con- 
| cocted; retaining, holding 
back. 
Beticente ( reticentia) fi- 
lence, concealment, councel- 


peace, and utters not the 
ching he ſhould tell. 

Beticlc (reticulum) a little 

cr, or Caſting· net. 
| RBetinacle ( retinaculum) a 
| ſtay or hold, any thing wherc- 
| by another is retained or 
held back. 
Betoꝛted (retertus) twiſt 
ed again, thrown or wreſted 
back, returned or writhen a- 
gain violently, 

Retract (retra#o) to call 
or draw back, to revoke a 


think that is done, or unſay 


that which one hath ſaid. 
| B etribution (retributio) a 
rendring or giving again, 2 

recompencing, a reſtoring. 
Betriment (retrimentum 
'the dregs of a thing, the 
droſs of Mettal, all kinde 
- ſuperfluities and rub- 


Betribe (from the Fr. 
Retrover, i. to finde again) 
is particularly uſed in Hawk- 
ing, when the Partridges 
have heen once ſprung, then 
| to ſpring or finde chem again, 


| is called to Retrive 3 but may 


keeping, when one holds his | 


be properly uſed in other 
ſenſes. 

Betro, (the Latin Ad- 
verb) ſignifies, back, be- 
hinde or backward, and is 
often uſed in Compoſiti- 
ON. 
| Betroacive ( retroaRus ) 
caſting or driving back 
ward, 

Betrocede (retrocedo) to 


give back, to retire, to re- 


calls | 
Betroccſgton ( retroceſſio ) 
a going back z a Feticat- 


ing. 

Retrocopulation ( retrocd- 
pulatio) a joyning or coupling 
backward, Br. 

Betroduction ( retroduio) 
a bringing, leading or drawing 
back. 

Retrograde ( retrogredior) 
to go back-ward, to recoil or 
teturn back. 

Retrogradation ( retregra- 
datio) a going back. 

Retrogreſſion 

Rztroition Fthe lame. 

Bectromingents (from Re. 
tro and mingo) is uſed by Dr. 
Brown, for ſuch Animals, as 


Urine cr Piſs backward ; 


ſuch are all Femal quadru- 
pedes, 
The ſame Anthor uſes Re. 
tromingency, for a ſtaling or 


| piſſing backward. 


Betroſpection (rerroſpectio) 
a looking back, Miſſive. 
Retuſton (retzſo) a dull» 
ing or making blunt. 
ebe. See Reeve. 
Bebelation (vevelatio) 2 


reveal- | 


w- — 


Fl 
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Bevels (ſrom the Fr; Re- 
veiller, i. to awake from 
ſleep) are with us, ſports of 
Dancing, Masking , Come- 
dies, and ſuch like, uſed for- 
merly in the Kings Heuſe, the 
inns of Court, or in the 
Houſes of other great perſon- 
ages; And are ſo called, be- 
cauſe they are moſt uſed by 
night, when otherwiſe men 
commonly ſleep: There isalſo 
an Officer, called, The Maſter of 
the Revels, who has the or- 


dering and command of theſe 
paſtimes. 

Bevene (revenio) ro come 
again, to return. 

Beverberate (reverbero) to 
ſtrike or bear back again, to 
reflect. 

Re berbitozp ( reverbitori- 
um) a Lymbeck, or Furnace, 
in which Materials are calci- 
ned by the fire or flame. Pa» 
racel. 

Reberential ( reverens , 
entis ) that dorh reverence, 
honor and fear ; reverenc, 
full of reverence. 

Reverſe (Fr. from reverts) 
1 back-blow, or ſtroke, a 
blow with the back of a hand 
or ſword 3 the back or back- 
ade of any thing. 

Reverſed (reverſus) tura- 
ed back, or upſide down. A 
term in Heraldry, when 
Arms, or any part of them, 
are turned the lower part up- 
ward. 


E RH 
revealing, a diſcovering, open. | turn, to come again to a place 
ing, or diſcloſing. or to a thing | 


Beverticle ( reverticulum) 
a place to return unto. 
Reveſtiary (from reveſiio) 
a Veſtry in a Church, where 
the Prieſt Veſts or Clothes 
himſelf with the Church 
Veſtments ; a R-veſtry. 

Webibictton (from Re- 
viviſco) a recovering life, a 
reviving, . 4 coming to the 
old ſtare again. Doctor 
Brown, 

Revocab le ( revecabilis ) 
that may be revoked or called | 
again, 

Revolution ( revolutio ) 
a returning back ta the firſt 
place or point , the accom- 
pliſnment of a Circular 
courſe. l 

Bewiſh, vehement in co- 
pulation , ſpoken of the Pi- 
geon. Min. 

Bevuiſton - (reunlſo) a 
pulling up, or plucking a- 
way ; alſo the, drawipg or 
forcing humors from one 
part of the body into an- 
other, 

IB habdomancy ( rhabds- 
mantia) a divinatios by a Rod 
or Staff. | 
" Bhadamant,. taken for 2 
ſcvere Judge, or proceed 
ing ; from Rhadamanthus a 
feigned Judge in Hell, Qui 
ſever fut Juſlitia execus 
tor. 

B hapſodiſts ( rhapſodi ) 
the Interpreters or Rehearſers 
of Homers verſes. 


| 


Bebert (reverto ) to re- 


| 


B hedarious (rhedarins) 
79% Ll; 
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many, upon whoſe banks grow 
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or ſerving for a Cart or Cha- 
lot. TOE Nan 
Bheniſh Wine, ſo called 


ſrom the River Rheine in Ger- 


thoſe Grapes which make the 
Rheiniſh Wine. See Baccha- 
rach. | 

Bhetazick (rhctorice) the 
Art and Science of Elo» 
quence, or of ſpeaking well 
and wiſely ; firſt invented by 
Empedocles. 

It is the force or faculty of 
perceiving or finding ourtha?, 
in any matter, which is moft 
perſwaſive; Iſocrates ſaith, the 
Office of a Rhetorician is, Ex 


parvit magna, ex magnis parva | 
efficere,  * I. 

1B hetoztcal ( rhetoricus ) | 
Skilful in Rhetorick, that 
ſpeaks elcquently. | 

R homb (rhombw) a Spin- 
ning Wheele, Reel or Whirle; 
alſo a figure that has equal 
ſides, and unequal Angles 
As a quarry of glaſs, Cc. 
Rhombt are. alſo the points 
of the Marriners Compals. 
See Rumbe. 

M honchiſonant ( rhonch:» 
ſonus )which imitares the noiſe 
or found of ſnorters, and per- 
rains to mocking. 

Bhypazographer (rhypara+ 
graphw ) a painter cf ttifles 
or baſe things. 

B hythmical ( rhythmicus ) 
made in thyme or meeter, 
that ſpeaks in meeter, num. 
ber, harmony or proporti- 
on. 

Rialto, is to Venice, as 


tbe Royal Exchange to Ton- 
don. 

Ribadavia, a gentle kind 
of White Wint, made at 
a Town fo called among the 
Mountains of Galicia, but not 
of body enough to bear the 
Sea. 

Bibauldzy ( from the 
Ital. Ribalderia, or Er. Ribzul- 
diſe) Roguery , Ruffiaaiin: , 
Whoredom , Whore-hunt- 
ing. 

'Kibolla, a ſort of excei- 
lent ſtrong Wines (ſo called) 
both white and red, made in 
the Iſland Zant. Sands, 

Richard ( Sax. ) power- 
| ful and rich diſpoſition, as 
Richer, an ancient Chriſtian 
name, ſignified powerful in 
the Army, or rich Lord, 
and was bur Aerric reyer- 
ſed; Aventinus turns it, trea- 
ſure of the Kingdom, 

Bicture (ridura) the 
gaping of bruit beaſts. 

Ridings , are the names 
of the parts or divifiogns of 
{ Torkeſbire, being three (vix.) 
Weſt. Riding, Eaſt-Riding, and 
North-Riding. Cam. Britan. 
pag. 530. 

Rieis a Saxon word ſig- 
; nifying, as much as Regnum 
in Latine» Cam. Brit. pag. 
746. = 

Rigation (vi gatio) a wa- 
tering a iprinkling, a moiſten- 
ing or wetting. 

KBigid ( rigidus ) cold, 
frozen, ſliff; hard, cru- 
el, fierce, tough, ſtur- 


a 
CH 


dy. 
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— 
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- Bigoz (Lat.) a very great 
cold;ſeverity, roughneſs,cude- 
neſs, extremity. \ 

Bimoſous (rimoſus) full of 
chinks, chaps, or clefts. 
BB ing-walk, a round walk 
made by Hunrers. 
Riot (Fr. Riote, i. a brab- 
ling, ſcoulding, contention ) 


Law, the forcible doing an 
unlawful act, by three or 
more perſons aſſembled toge- 
ther for that purpoſe. Weft. 
part. 2. Symbol. Tit. Indi#- 
ments, Se cl. 65. P. 
The differences and agree- 
ments between a Riot, Rout, 
and unlawful Aſſembly, See in 
Lamb, Etrenarcha, lib. 2. cap. 5, 
c. Sce the Stat. 1. Mar. 1. 
cap. 12. Kitchin, fol. 19. and 
W N Juſtice of Peace, 
01. $3, 
Bipartoug (riparius_) that 
uſes or abides in the Water 
_ 2 

ipiers (from Ripa, i. a 
bank or ſhore} are thoſe tha: 
uſe to bring Fiſh from the 
Sea- coaſt to the Inner parts of 
the Land. Cam. Britan. pag. 


234. 
Miſion (715) a laughing, a 
mocking, a ſcorning. 
| Bitual (ritualis) of or be. 
longing to Cuſtoms or Rites, 
cuſtomary, ceremoniouse 
Bituals ( rituales libri) 
Books fo called, which con- 
tain and preſcribe the Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholick Church, with the 
manner of them. N 


— 


ſignifies, in our — 


| Bibage (Fr.) the Sea 
ſhore or coaſt ; a Water-bank 
or Sea ſide t | 

Ribals (rivales) they tha 
haunt, or dwell by, have in- 
tereſt or fetch water from, the 
ſame River or Brook ; Bur 
ir is moſt commonly uſed Me- 
-aphorically for thoſe that 
love and woo the ſame 'wc- 
man; Corrivals. 

Rivality (rivalita ) the 
envy between two perſons, 
loving one woman. 

R ivulct (rival) a little 
River, or Brook, 

tration ( rixatio) a chi» 
ding or brawling. 

Bobert (Germ.) famous 
in Council; Fer it is writ- 
ten moſt anciearly Bodbert : 
Rad, Red, and Rod, ſignifying 


| 


— 


Council. Cam. 

. Bobiginous (robiginoſus) 
much blaſted, ruſty. 
Robigus, a God among 


4 


| 


the Romans, that kept Corn 
from blaſting; to whom, 
and to that end, thoſe 
Feaſts called Robigalia were 
Manes... ,* 

Bobur, a place in the 
priſon of the old Romans , 
from whence Malefactors 
were thrown headlong. Fe- 


KRobozean (roboreus) made 
of Oak , ſuch or like ſtrong 
Timber. 

Roburnean (reburnews) of | 
or belonging to Oak. 

Bobnuſtcous ( robufteus ) 
ſtrong like Oak, made of| 


Oak, Oaken. | 
LI Rochet| 


22 


Rochet. 


- | meaſure of ſixteen foot and an 
half long, ro meaſure Land 


8 


* 


Ma. ( ante. — 


crack, vain-glorious 


fire; 


then enjoyned by the Church 


— — 


— "x 


—— — — — 
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Rocher (Fr.) a Frock ; 


loge Gaverdine , or Gown 
of Canvas, worn by a La- 
borer over the reſt of his 
Clothes: Alſo a Prclates 


Bod (pertica) is otherwiſe 
called a Pcarch , andis a 


with. See Pearch. 

Rodage (Fr.) a certain 
Toll exacted by ſome Coun- 
trey Lords in France, upon 


every Wain that paſſes 


Bodomond (Fr.) a brag- 
ger, a boaſter, a vain-glori. 
ous fellow, one that uſes R- 
domontades. 

Bodomontade (Ital. Ro- 
domontada ) a brag, boaſt, 


bra- 

Aera 7 ( rogalis ) 

of or pertaining to a great 

Ięnis rogalis, a Bon- 
fire, 

Rogation (rogatio) a Que- 

ſtion or Demand; a Deſire or 
Requeſt, a Praying» 

Bogation week, is always 


vado. 


the next bur one before 


Whitſonday ; and is ſo called. 
becauſe of the eſpecial devo» 
tion of Prayer and Faſting , 


to all perſons, nor onely for 
2 preparative to the joyful 


J 


remembrance of Chriſts glo- 


— 3 3 l 


(tough in the High. way) 


near” to their Seigniories , 
whether ir be laden or no; 
for if ir be, they will be paid 
both for the Load, and for 
the Cart. Cots 

Bode (from the Belg. 
Kee or Reed, i. ſtatio nave. 
um) a Station, Bay, or Harbor 
for Ships. | 

It may come (as the Fr. 
Rade) from N adenda terra, in 
which ſenee, is that of Virg. 7. 
FEneid. 


| 


Proxima Circes raduntur littora terr æ. 


rious Aſcenſion, and the Dee 
ſcenfion of the Holy Ghoſt in 
form of Cloven Tongues 
ſhortly after 3 bur alſo to re- 
queſt and ſupplicate the hleſs- 
ing of God upon the Fruits 
of the Earth. And in this re- 
ſpet the ſolemnixation of 
Carnal Matrimony is forbid- 
den from the firſt day of the 
ſaid week, till Trinity Sunday. 
The Belgians call it Cruys⸗ 


[week, i. Croſs. week, and 


ſo is it called in ſome parts of 
England, becauſe of old (as 
ſtill among Roman Catho: 
licks) when the Prieſts went 


the Fields, the Croſs was car- 
ried before them. The firſt 
inſtitution of this weeks ſo- 


ferred to Claudius Mamertius » 
Biſhop of. Vienne in France. 
Dr. Ham. 


In 


— — 


2 


— 
— 


* 


on Proceſſion this week in 


lemnĩties, is by Hiſtorians re- | 


— 


— 


5 


RO | 


In the North of Englandir 
is called Gang week, from the 
Ganging, or going on proceſſi- 
on, Cc: For to Garg in the 
North, is ro go, | 
In the Inns of Court it is 
called Graſ-week, becauſe the 
Commons ef that week con- 
fiſt much of Sallads and hard 
Eggs upon ſome of the days. 

The Feaſts of the old Ro- 
mans called Robigalia 2nd Am- 
barvalia ( quod viclima arva am- 
biret) did in their Heatheniſh 
way ſomewhat reſemble theſe 
inſtitutions, and were kept 
in May in honor of Robi. 
gus. 

Bogatiſts. See Circumce- 
lians. 

Bogitate (rogito) to bid, 
to intreat, to require ofren, to 
beg. 

Roger ( Germ. Ruger) 
quiet, the ſame with tranquil- 
lus in Latin. Frodoard writes 
it always Retgarius or Rod- 
garus, ſo it ſeems to ſigniſie, 
all Council, or ſtrong Coun» 
cil. Cam. 

Kollg, a term among 
Book-binders ; as Books in 
Riffs are thoſe which are 
bound with a Rol of Gold on 


in Fillets , .when they have 


| Lines or Fillers of Gold on 


the out-fide of the Cover. 
Bomanize ( romanizo) to 


of Rome, or the Romans. 
Bomance (Span.) a feign- 


ed Hiſtory, either in Verſe or 


Proſe in the Vulgar Lan- 


| 


the edges of the Cover; and | 


imĩtate the ſpeech or faſhion | 


——— 
— —_———— 


——_— 


| 


fira Lud. 


gettier, or one that ſeryes with 


guage; the firſt news we 
heard of this word, was from. 
a Poem writ in French by 
John Clopinel alias Meung , in- 
tiraled Le Romanrt de la Ryſe, 
and afterward trarflared into 
Engliſh by Geffery Chaucer 3 
but we now give the name 
Romance moſt commonly to 
a fcigned 'Hiſtory wirit in 
Proſe. 

Bomancift (irom the Spa. 
Romanciſta) one that com- 
poſes ſuch Romances. 
RNRomant, the moſt elo- 
quent French, or any thing 
written eloquently, was in 
old time termed Roman, of 
the Roman, or moſt eloquent 
Language. Hence Le Roman 
de la Roſe , the Romant of the 
Roſe : (Ia the confines of 
Germany and Loraign, the Lan- 
guage that is not German is at 
this day called Ramant) Cot: 
Chaucer uſeth it for a brief 
Hiſtory. 

Ronvach (Fr.) a round 
Target or great Buckler. Lu- 


Tar: 


B ondacher (Fr.) a 


a Rondache. 
- - Rondelier (Fr.) a maker 
of Bucklers, or of round 
Targets; alſo a Souldier 
char ſerves with one of 
chem : 
00d ( r0da terre) is the 
fourth part of an Acre of 
Land. Anno 5 Elix. cap. 5. Sce 
P earch. 

{Rood ( Saxon ) a Croſs. 
Hence the Invention of the 


— . __———_ 
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Holy Croſs by St. Helen, is cal- 
led Holy Rod day. 

Boodloft (Sax.) a Shrine 
whereon in old time, and 
yer ſome place the Croſs of 
Chriſt, and the Images and 
Reliques of Saints. 
Boral ( roralis) of or be» 
longing to dew, dewy, that 
may be ſprinkled like dew. 

Bozid ( roridas) dewy , 
moiſt. 

Woꝛiferous ( rorifer ) that 
makes vt hrings dew. | 

Bo:ulent ( rorulentus) co- 


| 


vered with, or full of dew. { 


Bo'ary (roſarium) a Gar- 
den or bed of Roſes, a place 
where Roſes grow, an ordi- 
nary Limbeck for diftilling 
Roſe-water; Alſo a pair of 
Beads, called Fifceens, con- 
taining Fifreen Pater Noſters, 
and 150 Aves; Alſo an an. 
cient Coyn ſo called. 
Boſcid C voſcidus) wet or 
moiſtened with dew, dewy. 


ing- 
Met, a term of war, fix 
men (be they Pikes or Mus- 
keteers) make a Rot or File. 
See Brigade. 
Rotal (rotalis ) of or be- 
longing to a wheel. 
By Rote ( rotatim ) row- 
lingly , roundly ; when one 


oon Crofo) a gnaw-| 


ing, a griping, a biting, a nib-| 


| 


| 


ttaſtick. 


Eſt Roſa flos Veneris, cujus qu fata laterent, 
Harpocrati Matris, dona dicauit Amor; 

Inde Roſam Menfis hoſpes ſuſpendit Amicis, 
Convive ut ſub ea difta tacenda ſcia nt. 


It as 


| 


reckon nine ſorts. See Guil- 


under the Roſe, and the Ger- 
man cuftom deſcribes a Roſe 
in the ſecling over the Table ; 
the original whereof Lemnius 
and others have thus recore 
ded; The Roſe was the flow. 
er of Venus, which Cupid con. 
| ſecrated to Harpocrates, the 

god of Silence, and was there- 
fore an Emblem thereof, 0 


ry, 2s is declared in this Te- 


nas a leſſon by heart, and ſays 
it as roundly and perfect ly 
as a wheel runs ia his rote or 
crack. 

Botundity ( rotunditas ) 
roundneſs. 

Wouge Croſs and Wouge 
Dꝛagon, rhe names of two 
Offices of Purſaivants at 
Arms. See Harold. | 

Roundel, a kind of Ball 
or ſuch like round ſubſtance 
in Blazon, of which Heralds, 


lim. p · 3 56. 
Kovundelap , a Shepheards 


dance; Sometimes uſed for a | 


Song. 

Bonndlet, a certain mea» 
ſure of Wine, Oyle, c. con- 
taining eighreen Gallons and 


conceal the pranks of Vene- 


Boſe: when we defire to 


confine our words, we com- 
„ monly ſay, they are ſpoken 


an half, 
Wounds 


— 


» 


* ag. ha 


0 


n 
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very red or ruddy, blood | 


| ſomewhat red or ruddy, 
'|--» Bubigtnoug. (r7ub:grnoſiss 


RU 


Nu 


fragments are ſo called by 
Painters. 


(Germ.) whereas it was an- 
ciently written Rodland, it 
may ſcem to ſignific Councel 
for the Land; And the firſt 
I find ſo named was Land- 
warden ia France, under Ca- 
rolis- Magnus againſt the Pi- 
racies of the Normans, The 
Italians uſe Orland for Rows? 
land hy Methatheſts. 


takes the Kings part, or ſide; 
with the King. 


made red, to make one bluſh. 
Dr. Br. 


River in Italy over which 7u: 


lis Ceſar paſſed in the begin- 
ning of his Expedition againſt | 


neſs, redneſs, bluſhing. 


| cauſe the chief of them are | 


— 


Bounds, Statues and their 


Rowland or Rolland 


— 


—— — 


Cam. 


Bopalift (Fr.) one that 
Rubefp ( rubefacio) to 


Rubicon, the name of 2 


Pompey ; whence, to pals the | 


Rubicon, is to underrake and 
enter into a great and dange- 
rous exploit. 


Bubticundous (rubicun dus) 
red. WR 
. Bubid (rabid) reddiſh, 


foule,muſty, blaſted. ) 
Buboz (Lat.) ſhamefac'd- 


Vubzick (rubrica) a ſpecial 
title or ſentence of the Law, 
or of any book written or 
printedinred; The Calen- 
der of Saints and Feſtivals 
is commonly ſo called, be- 


— 


ö 


| 


printed in red letters; In 
che Cannon Law the Ar- 
guments of every Chapter, 
were written wich red Ler- 
ters, Which was called the 
Rubrick, and the Text with 
black. 9 N 
BBubzicate ( rubrico) to 
make ot colour, fed. with 
„ NOT ET” 
Rubziffcatibe., 1 Plaiſter 
of io ſtrong, or ſtrongly draw - 
ing Simples, that it uſcerates 
or at leaſt makes red che place 
it is applied unro.. Cot. 
Rudation ( muaito ) 2 
belching or bteaking wind 
upward. on 
Budiment ( rudimentum ) 
che ficſt reaching or inſtru&i- 
on; a beginning,a principle. 
Rugoſous eg tv) Bull of 
wrinkles, crumples, or plaits, 
rough, riveled, witbhered. 
| Bumbe ( rhombus) a term 
in Geometry, and Ngnifics a 
whole line in the Compaſs 
conſiſting of two, winds , 
as the Line of North aud 
South, or that of Eaſt and 
Weſt, The Spainards firſt 
gave that name, as Peter of 
Medina takes it upon them, 
yet not cut of their own Lan- 
gvage, but fancying to tkein- 
ſelves that the Limes of the 
Compaſs (as indeed they do) 
much reſembled the ſpars of 2 
Spinning Wheel, which in 
Lat. is called Rhombus, from 
the Gr. fe, to turn abcur, 
they call rnoſe Lines Rumbos, 
and the word hath taken. 
OY 284. 


B mut 


ed and placed; Seamans Di8. 


—_ 


2 — 
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Bumia, a Goddeſs that 
ruled oyer ſacking Children, 
and Womans Paps. 

Bumidge, to remove any 
Goods or Luggage out of a 
place, Seamen uſe ir for re- 
moving and clearing things in 
che Ships Hould, that Goods 
and victuals may be wel-ftow- 


Bamfferate (rumifero) 
Bumigerate F (rumigero) 
to diſperſe a rumor, to carry 
ridings abroad, to tell tales or 
blaze abrogd reports. 

Buminate (rumino) to 
chew the Cud, as Neat do; 
alſo to call to remembrance, 
and confider with ones ſelf, 
to ſtudy and think upon mat- 
ws. 

Buncina, the Goddeſs of 


weeding. 
of che Weins. 


Bunning 
See Gonorrhea. 


ing, tearing or breaking; a 
Rupture. 4s 
Buptoz (Lat.) 4 breaker | 
or tearer in peeces, a deſtroy- 
er, = char _ 

uptozp Fr. Ruptoire) a 
Corcofive or Potential 2 
ter; that which hath ſtrength 
to break. x 
Rural (ruralis) of or be- 
longing to the Country or 
Village; tuſtical. | 
Rurigene (rurigens) born, 
dwelling or abiding in the 
Country; country people 

Ruſfication ( ruſticatio) a 
dwelling or abiding in the 
Country, 


* 


Buption ( ruptio) a burſt · | 


Buſticity (rufticitss) chur- 
lifkneſs, rudeneſs, clowniſh- 
neſs. 

Mutilate (rutilo) to ſhine 
or glare, to make to ſhine or 
tliſter like Gold, to make 
bright, yellow. 

Wuttier ( Fr. Routier) a 
Directory for the knowledge 
or finding out of courſes , 
whether by Sea or Land; al- 


ſo an old Traveller, one that 


by much trotting up and 
down, is grown acquainred 
with moſt ways; and hence 
an old beaten Soldier, or an 
old crafty Fox, Cc. 

B yparographer. See in 
R- 


S. 


Cad. Sabbath, Sab- 
baoth, or Sabboth (Lar. 
Sabbathum, from the Hebr. 
H Scabath, (i. quievit) a 
day of reſt, or a time ſet a- 
part for holy reſt, which is 
Friday among the Turks, Sa- 


turd among the Jews, and 
Sunday, or our Lerds. day a- 
mong us Chriſtians; which, 
in ſtead of the Saturday or 
Jewiſh Sabbath, was inſtituted 
by the ApoBles ro be kept Fe- 
ſtival, in honor and memory 
of 'Chriſts Reſurrection on 
that day; and ſo hath been 
kept by 'the Church ever 
ſince. 2 | + + 
'Sabaoth, in all the 


Tongues, isalſo an Attribute 
the 


FEM . 


— 


| 


— 
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the Hebrews gave to God, 
Lord of Hoſts, of Armies and 
Powers, and comes of the 
Hebr, Tſabaoth, ſignifying Ar- 
mies or Powers, and that 
comes of Tjaba, he hath fought 
with Armies or Powers. 
Min. 

Sabbatical ¶ Sabbaticis ) 
pertaining to the Sabbath or 
Seventh day, that keeps the 
Sabaothb. A Sabaoth days 
journey, is taken for two 
miles. 

Sabbatical pear, was the 
Seventh year, in which the 
Jews reſted from Tillage. Le- 
vit-25. 2. | 

Sabbatiſm (Sabbathiſmus) 
the celebration of the Sa- 
baoth, Holy Reſt. 

Sabbatariang, a ſort of 
Hereticks, who celebrate the 
Jewiſh Sabaoth, and nor our 
Lords day. 


reticks ſo called from Sabelli- 
#5 their firſt Founder, whe 
held, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt, were onely one 
Subſtance, and one Perſon , 
having three Names, c. See 
Antitrinitarians. 

Sable (Fr.) black colour 
in Blazon. It is alſo a rich 
Fur of a Beaſt, ſo called, like 
and neer as big as a Polecar, 
of colour between black and 
brown, and breeds in Ruſſia, 
but moſt in Tartaria. 

Darerdotal (ſacerdotalis) of 
or belonging to Prieſts or 


Church-men, Prieſtly. 
Saccus cum b2ochia, ſeems 


Sabelltans (a Sect of He- | 


——— — 


| 


1 


to be a ſervice of finding a 


| Sack, and a Broach to the 


| 


| 


4 
| 


| Sacriſty ( ſacriſtia Ya Ve- 


King, by vertue of a Tenure, 
for- the uſe of his Army. 
Bra#, lib. 2. cap. 16. numb, 


6. | 
Sack of Wool ( ſaccis 


[Lage) is a quantity of Wool, 


containing ſix and twenty 
ſtone, and ſourteen pound. 
Anno 14 Ed. 3. Stat. 1. cap. a I. 
See Sarplar. 

Sacramental ( Sacramen- 
talis) pertaining to a Sacra- 
ment or Oath. 

Sacramentaries ( Sacra- 
mentarii) Proteſtants, Hugne- 


nots, or Calviniſts, in the 
Doctrine of the Sacrament. | 


Cot. 

(Sacrarium) the 
place wherein holy things are 
laid, 3 Sextry, or Veſtry in 3 
Church. 

Dacre (ſacro) to dedicate, 
to hallow, ro make immor- 
tal. 

Sacrifstous ¶ ſacri fer) 
that bears holy things. 

Dacrificial ( ſacrificialis ) 
of or belonging to a Sa- 
crifice, Offering or Oblati- 


n. 
Sacrilege (ſacrilegium) the 
robbing of a Church, or other 
holy conſecrated place, the 
ſtealing holy things, or abu- 
ſing Sacraments or holy My- 
ſteries; | 
DSacrilegions (ſacrilegus ) 
that robs the Church; wicke 
ed, extreamly bad. 
ſtry in a Church. See Sacrary, 


Das 


” 


2 
* — 


| 


| a ſtrangers quiet coming in, 


2 


*, 
ts . 
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HS acriſtian (Sacriſia) a 
Sexten or Veſtry-keeper in a 
Church. | 

Sadduces, a Sect among 
the Jewes, who beleeved nor 
the being of Angels or Spi- 
rits, the Reſurrection of the 
body, nor that there was a 
Holy Ghoſt; they received 
onely the Pentateuch, and in 
many other things agreed 
with the Samaritans, c. The 
derivation of their name is va* 
riouſly delivered by Authors; 
ſome ſay , they take it from 
Sadoc , who is ſaid to have 
lived about the time of A- 
lexana / the Great, and to be 


{ the Author of this SeR 3 O 


thers, from Tſedech or Zaddi- 
chim, both which. fgnifie Ju- 
ſtice; others deduce the name 
from Sedah a Chaldean word, 
ſignifying to part or di- | 
vide- 

Safe Conduct ( ſalvus 
Conduclus) is a Security or 
Protection given by the 
Prince under the Broad Scal, 
or by any other perſoa in au- 
thority, moſt commonly for 


and paſſing out of the Realm. 
Touching which you may ſce 

the Statutes, An.15.H.6.ca 3. 
and An. 18. ejuſ. cap. 18. and 
An.28-H g. ca. 1. The form of 
this, lee in the Regiſt. Original 
fol. 25. 

Dagacious ( ſagar ac 
witty, that perceives and 
fore-ſees quickly, wiſe, skil- 
ful, quick of ſeent, taſte or 


| Sagacitp (Jagacit as )ſharp- 
neſs of wit, quickneſs, or 
lirelineſs of ſpirit or under- 
ſtanding, wittineſs. 
Saginate ( ſagin» ) to 
frank, to make fat, to cram. 
Dagittal ( ſagittalis) the 
ſuture or ſeam that runs 
ſtraight on the top of the 


row. 

Saglitartus, or the Ar- 
cher; one of the twelve ſigus 
of the Zodiack, in form of a 
Cenraure or Archer. 
Dagittiferous ( ſagittifer ) 
that bears or weares Ar- 
rowes. 


tens ) that can do much by 
ſhooring with Arrows, a cun- 
ning Archer. 

Saguntine (Saguntinns) 
of or belonging to the City 
Saguntus, ſcituatoe beyond 1 
berus in Spain. 

Saint Ynthonics fire (E- 
ryſipelas ) a diſeaſe riſing of 


1 — firſt with a bliſter 


bent to lechery, hot in luſt ; 


| light. | 


1 


hot cholerick blood , which 


growes after to a ſoar or ſcab 
like a Tetter. 

Saker (Fr. Sacre) a Hawk 
ſo called ; Alſo a peece of 
Ordnance of thet name, 

Salacia, The Goddeſs of 
vater. 

Salacious ( ſalax,acis)thar 
is very much enclined and 


ſecherous. 


Sagittipotent / ſagittipo= | 


— — 


head, diſtinguiſhing the right |: 
from the left fide of the head; |: 
Alſo belonging to an At+|- 


Salacitp(ſalacita) lechery, 
or 


TA. 
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or rather an inftinion , 
tickling ar provocation to 
lechery. 
Salade (Fr.) a Helmet or 
8 c 92 
mander andra 
2 quadruped bea a 
like a Lizard, full of ſpors, 
itwill for a time reſiſt a flame. 
until its moiſture be conſum- 
ed, bur nor live in, cr quench 
the fire, as ſome authors have 
affirmed, See Dr. Brown in 
his Vulger Errors, fol. 138. 

Salarian ( ſalarizs) of or 
belonging to ſalt. : 

Salarian Verſe, a kind of 
Song, which Mars his Prieſts, 
among the old Romans, were 
wont to fing. Tac. 

Salary ( ſalarium) isa re- 
compence or conſideration 
made to any man for his pains 
or induſtry beſtowed on ano- 
ther mans buſineſs ; wages 
given to ſervants, 2 ſti- 
pend. : 

Salebzity ( ſalebritss 


ruggedneſs, or unevenneſs. 

Salebzeus ( ſalebroſus) 
uneven, unplain, rough ; alſo 
harſh, uopleaſanr, hard to un- 
derſtand. 

Salet, is a Head-peece , 
An.4, and 5, Phil. & Mar. it 
ſeems to come from the Fr. 
Salut, i. health; becauſe it 
keeps the head whole. 

Ballant ( ſaliens, a term 
in Heraldry) is when the Li: 
on is leaping and ſporting 
himſelf, and differs little from 
Rampant. 


Saligot (Fr. ) a water 


eres. at rot 


* } 


| 


Caltrcp, or water Nur, 

Salnoug ( trcm ſaling ) 
ot or peſiaining to ſalt or a 
Salr-pit. Br. 

Salique Law (Lex Salica) 
is a Law whereby the Crown 
of France cannot be inherj- 
ted by a weman, cannot fall 
from the Lance to the Diſtaff, 
as their .ſaying is; Which 
Law one ( undertaking to 


prove our of Holy Writ) ur- 


ged that place of Mathew, 
where it is ſaid 3 Mark the 
Lillies ( which are the Arms 
of France) and ſee hom they nei- 
ther labour nor ſpin, This Law 
they pretend was made by 
P haramond their firſt Ring, 
and that the words, Si aliqua, 
ſo often mentioned, gave it 
the name of Salique Law; 
Others ſay it toòk denomi- 
nation from the name of the 
place Salethani, where it was 
made, or frem the name of 
Salgaſt, who was Chancellor 
ro Pharamond, and one of the 
chief in making this Law. 
Hailan ſaith, it was never 
heard of in France till the 
dayes of Phillip the fair,132 1. 
Others ſay it was framed by 
Charls the Great, aſter his 
Conqueſts in Germany, where 
the incontinency of the wo- 
men, living about the River 
Sala ( in the Country now 
called Miſnia ) gave both the 
occafion and name to this 
Law ; the words are theſe, 
De terra vero Salica nulla fortio 
h ereditats mulieri wertat , 
ſed ad ⁊irilem ſexum tota ter- 


TY 


* 
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I re hereditas perventat, Sel- 
den. 

Salibarious ( ſalivari- 
us ) clammy and thick like 
ſpettle. f 

Salivation ( (alzvatio ) a 
conrinual having of much 
ſpertle in the mouth , or a 
| drawing of humors to the 
month, and a delivery of them 
from thence in manner of 
ſpettle. 

Sally ( from the Span. 
Salut) to go or iſſue out, 
moſt commonly applied ro 
thoſe that are beſieged in a 
Town or Caſtle, when they 
ſally or iflue out upon the be- 
ſiegers. 

a ctan 

( Salmacida Spolia) Spoils or 
Conqueſts got without blood 
or labour; from Salmacis a 
fountain of Caria, which is 
faid to enſeeble all ſuch as 
either drank of ir, or bathed 
in it; Hence that of Tully in 
his book de Officiis, Salmacida 
ſpolia ſine ſanguine & ſudore, 
and there uſed for effeminate 
or venerial Conqueſts. 

This Salmacida Spolia was 
the Motto of the Scene or 
Frontiſpiece of a Mask at 
| Whitebal ar Chriſtmaſs 1636, 
or 1637. 

Salomon ( Hebr.) peace- 
able 


* Salſa:nentarions ( (alſa- 
mentarius ) of or belong- 
ing to ſalt, or to any ſalt 
thing. 


woos 


that hath power of the 
Sea. 


f 


| 


comfortable. 


Salſipotent ( ſal/potens ) | 


Salſure ( ſalſura) aſalting 
or ſeaſoning brine, liquor to 
powder in. 

Daltation ( ſaltatio ) 2 
dancing, leaping, jumping, or 
vaulting. 

Saltatozy ( ſaltatorius) of 
or belonging to dancing, vault - 
ing, Cc. 

| Saltimbanco (Ital.) a 
Mountebank, a Quackſalver, a 
a pedling Phyſician. : 

Salture (Jaltura) a leaping 
Or dancing. : 

Salubzity ( ſalubritas ) 
health, wholeſomeneſs, health. 
ulneſs. | 

Salus (Fr. ſalut ) was 
a coyn of Gold ſtamped by 
King Henry the Sixth in 
France, and worth ſome five 
ſhillings ſterling, which one- 
ly coyn, with another of 
Blancks of eight pence 2 
peece was current in thoſe 
places of France where King 
Henry was obeyed, Stowes 
A nnals. | 

Salntary(ſalutaris )whole. 
ſome, healthful, proficable, 


DSalutatozy ( ſalutatorium) 
a place where men ſtand to ſa- 


lutea Prince, 

Salutiferous ( ſalutifer ) 
that brings health, ſalvation 
or ſafety. ; 

Salutigerous ( /alutiger ) 
that brings commendation 
from another, or that is ſent 
with How-d'yees. 


Samaritang,people of Sa- 
maria 


—_— 


— — 
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SA 


maria, a Country and City 
of Syria; The 78 ar this 
day are divided into three 
Secs, the fitſt and greateſt, 
are called the Talmudiſis; in 
that ( beſides the holy Scrip- 
tures) they imbrace the Tal- 
mud, which is ſtuffed with 
the Traditions of their Rabins 
and Cacams; the ſecond re- 
ceive the Scripture alone; 
the third the Pentateuch one- 
ly, which are ealled Samari 
tans. Mr. How. 

Sambenito (Span.) 01 
San · benito, properly Santo Be- 
nito, Se» Benet, but it is uu. 
ally taken for a coat of courſ 
Sackcloth, in which Penitest: 
in Spain are reconciled to the 
Church. And in that teſpect 
may be called Sanbenito, quaſi 
Saco benedicto, a bleſſed Sack- 
cloth. Min. 

Sambuke ( ſambuca )) an 
inſtrument of Mufick, which 
wecommonly rake for a Dul- 
imer; Allo an Engin of war, 


ſet by a rowling Tower, which 


by Ropes and Pullics elapt the 
Bridge ſuddenly from the 
8 to the beſieged walls. 
The. 


Samtan ( ſamivs ) of or 


pertaining to the Iſle Samos, 
or to an earthen pot or a 
Whetſtone ; becauſe there 
were good ones in that Iſle. 
Dub. | 

Samplar ( a corruption 
from Examplar) a pattern or 
copy to imirare, an extract 
or draught; It is moſt uſed 
by young Maids, fot a patterne 


——_— _—_———_%: 


|of ſeveral ſorts of needle- 


work wrought in à peece of 
Canvas. 
Sampſon ( Hebr. ) therc 
the ſecond time. | 
5 Damrel (Hebr.,) placed of 
Od. 


Sanable ( ſanabilis) that 


————— — — 


may be healed, curable. 
Sanatibe ( ſanatis ) heal- 
ing,curing, Bac, | | 

A Dance or Sacring 
Beil ( campana ſacra we! 
ſana) ſo called becauſe, nos 
ad ſacra ſeu ſanta vocet. 

Sanctification ( ſancfiß- 
catio) an hallowing 4 ſancti- 
fying or making holy; a ſe- 
paration of things or perſons 
from common or prophane 
uſe. 

Santiloquent ( ſanctilo- 
quns ) that ſpeaks holily. 

Sanctimonp (ſanfimonia) | 
holineſs, deyoutneſe; religi- 
ouineſs, 5 

Sanction (ſanctio) a Law, 
2 Decree eſtabliſhed 3 Alſo a 
penal Statute. N 

Sanctuarp ( ſanctarium 
a'boly or ſauctified place, as 
Temple, Church or Chappel. 
In the old Law it was the 
moſt holy place of the Taber - 
nacle wherein God gave viſi. 
ble tokens of his preſence, 
Pſal. 20.2. And mote pacti- 
cularly it is a place privileges 
by the Prince, for the ſafe» 
guard of mens lives, that arc 
c ffenders. being founded en 
the Law cf mercy, and upon 


the great tet erence, honor & 


devotion, Which the P. iace 


_—_ oe ; }. 1 7 4 
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bears to the place, where 
unto he gtants uch a Pri v. 
ledge. Of this you may read 
| Stawnf. pl. Cor. lib. 2. ca. 38. 
| Thisfcems to have taken be- 
ginning from the Cities of 

, Reſuge which Moſes appoin- 

[ted them to flye unto for 


| ſaſeguard of their lives, that 
had by caſualty flain a man, 
Exod. ca. 21. In baſtardl, 
imitation whereof, firſt the 
| Athenians , then Romulus c-| 
' reed ſuch a place of ime, 
munity , which they, and 
| he after them called Aſylum.; 
akon Virg. de inventione re- 
rum, lib. 3. cap-12- The Em- 
: perors of Rome made the pla- 
| ces of their own Statues or 
Images, a place of Refuge, 
as appears, Cod. lib. 1. titulo, 15. 
De its qui ad Statuas con fu- 
; glunt. As alſo the Churches: 
. Eodem , titulo 12. De 11s 
qui ad Eccleſis conf« giunt . 
c. | 
But among all other Nati- 
ons, the ancient Rings of 
England ſcem to have attri- 
buted moſt to thoſe Sanctu - 
aries , Permitting them to 
ſhelter ſuch , as had com- 
mitted both Felonies and 
Treaſons , fo that within 
Forty dayes they acknow- | 
ledged their fault, and ſub- 
mitted themſelves to baniſh- 
ment; During which time, 
if any man expelled them, 


| if he were Lay, he was Ex- 
| communicared, if a Clark, he 
| was made irregular; Batafe 


| ter Forty days no man might 


n — 


| releevet.iem, See the New 
Book of Entries verbo, Sanctu- 
ary, and Fitta lib. 1. cap 29. 
And how by degrees they 
have been raken away, you 
may read partly in him, and 
partly in che Starute*, An. 
26 Hen.8.ca.13. and 28 ejuſ- 
dem cap. 7. Anno 32. ejuſdem, 
cap. 12. & 33. ejuſuem cap 15. 
An. 1. Ed. 6 ca. 12. & . eiuſ- 
dem, cap. 2. & 33. O An 8. ejuſ- 
em cap. Io. 

S uuctum Dancto:nm (i. 
the HIiy of Holyes) was 
the holicſt place of the 
| Jewes Temple, where the 
Ark was kept, and wherein- 
to none entted, but the H.gh 
Prieſt, and he but once a 
year. 

' Sandal ( Hehr. Sandal, 


Lat. Sandalium) a ] pper or 
' Pant-fle; Alſo a kind f old 


' ſalhioned (ho0, open and ſaſt- 
ned with Latchers on the la- 
ſtep, ſuch as religious perſons 
; wear. Alſo 
 _ Sandal or Saunderg 
(Hntalum) a preci us WO 
brought our of India. where - 
1 there are three kinds, to 
wit, red, yellow, and white 
Saunders, They are all of a 
cooling nature, eſpecially the 
red, which is often uſcd in 
Phyſick againſt hor diſ- 
eaſes. 

Sandarack ( Sandaracha) 
the beſt red Arſenick or Or- 
pine; à bright Painters red, 
whereof theie are two kinds ; 


| in Mines of Gold and Sitver ; 


— — 
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| oneſ the right & better) found | 
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he other made ot burned HiLCA OE CHIC Light Pi and Ice i 
Ceruſe. » | | venty Seniors or Elders ztrcom 


Sanglant ( Fr.) bloody, 
bleediag, embrued or full of 
blood. 

Sanglier ( Fc. ) a wilde 
bore, five years old. 


Sanguinary (ſanguinarims) | 


cruel, thirſty, bloody, defi. 
rous of, or delighted in ſhed- 
ing blood. 
Sanguin ( ſanguine- 
Danguiacous N) bloody, 
full of blood, cruel, red. San 
guin colour, is a blood red co- 
lour, or my Ladies Bluſh, 
Sanguin in Heraldry ſignifies a 
Murcey colour; but is com- 
monly taken for a complexi. 
on, moſt inc linable to blood. 
Sanguin fleſh (caro ſanguinea) 
is that which is engendred 
of blond ; of which ſort is 
the fleſh compounded in the 
| Muſcles, the Heart, and the 
reſt of Sanguin Subſtance ; 
the Anaromiſts call it rhe 
proper fleſh; as alſo Exanguis 
the improper fl ſh. 
DSanguinolent (ſanguinolen- 
tus) bloody, full of blood, 
mercileſs. | 
|. DSanhedzim or Sanhe- 
dzin, (Hebr ) Synedzion or 
Spnebzium (Gr.) ſignibes 
generally the place where 
Counſellors meet to conſult 
of, and determine matters; 
alſo the Aſſembly it ſelf: But, 
by an appropriation of the 
word, iz is commonly taken 
onely for the higheſt Court of 
 Judicature, or ſupreme Couns 


— 


which number, ic was called 
by them in Hebrew words, 
ſignitying Domus judicti ſep- 
magimta unus, i. a Court of 
| ſeventy and one Judges 3 and 
it was (as it were) their Par- 
liamenc, to conſult about, to 
judge and decide the greateſt 
matters that could arile in 
their Eceleſiaſtical or Civil 
Commonwealth; as, to de- 
termine the Controverſies 
that might happen concern- 
ing their High Prieſt, true 
and falſe Prophets, differen- 


eil of the Jews, which con- 


-w — 


ces betwixt Nation and Na- 
tion, Tribe and Tribe, Cc. 


| This High Court was firſt in- 


| 


| | were on their journey our of | 


Kirured (God commanding 
it) in the Wilderneſs by 
Moſes, whilſt under his con- 
dut, the Children of Iſrael 


Egypt, towards the Land of | 
Premiſe ; and aftrerwards it 
continued ſtill in vigor among 
them, till our Saviours Paſſt- 
on. | 

Beſides this great Sanhedrim 
or Synedrion, the Jews had 
two leſlet or inferior to it; 
the one cunſiſting of three 
Judges; to the Examination 
add Deciſion of which Court, 
the moſt perry Actions were 
ſubject, As private quarrels, 
thefts, and the like; this they 
called by words of cheir 
Language, ſigniſying, Domus 
judicii trium xirumn, The Court 
of three Judges. The other 


conſiſted of twenty and three, 
Am 2 and! 


— 
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and ſo was termed by words, | 
Ggnifying Domus judicii viginti 
trium, to whoſe Court be- 
longed the Deciſion of weigh- 
tier Sutes and capital Cauſes. 


Theſe Courts were crected 


in ſeveral places, according 
to the exigence and commodi- 
ty of their Country, wliereas 
their other ſupreme Court, 
aſter their poſſeſſion of the 
Land of Promiſe, and the ſer- 
tlement of their Common- 
wealth, was onely held in 
Jeruſalem, Jews might appeal 
from thoſe inferior Courts, to 
this; but from this there lay 
no appeal, Four kindes of 
death were in their power, 
Stoning, Burning, Sword , 
Strangling; and they faſted 
all thar day when they con- 
demned any to death. 

The Thalmudifs uſe the 
word S inbedriin for the aforc- 
ſaid grear Council. 

Synedrians ( ſynedri) are the 
Counſellors, Judges or Mem- 
bers of that Court. 

Sanity ( ſanits) health, 
ſoundneſs, good eſtate of wit 
and memory, right wiis. 

Santacks or Sanſiakes, 
are Governors of Cities 2. 
mong the Turks, 


Santo, Danton, or Dan- 
| fon (Span.) a holy man, a 
| great Saint. Dodona. 

| Saphire (ſappbirus) a pre- 
tious ſtone ſo called, brought | 
out of Eaft India, of a clear 
| Skie colour, the beſt have, as| 
it were Clouds in them, in- 

| clining to a certain redneſs : 
| This ſtone is ſaid to be of a 
cold nature. 

Sapid (ſepidus) well ſea- 
ſoned, ſavory, that hath a 
ſmack. 

Sapidt v (ſapiditat) plea · 
ſanrneſs of taſte or ſavor; 
allo pleaſanineſs of talk, 

Br. 

Sapientipotent (ſapienti- 
potens) mighty in wi;dom, or 
that by his wiſdom and pru- 
dence, is able ro do much, 
and to bring great things to 


paſs. | 
Sapo (Lat.) fee Sapi- 


tty- 

Sappliique Uerſe (ſo cal- 
led from Sappho, a famous 
Poeteſs, who is held to be the | 
firſt inventer of them ) con- 
fiſts of eleven ſyllables, and 
hath a Trochee, a Spondee , a 
Da#yle, and two Trochees im- 


mutably, as 


Nancius celſo veniens Olympo. 


After three verſes is inſerted an Adonique, of a Dachle, and 


| a Spondee 3 


Rara juventus. 


—— 
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Saraband (Ital. Zaraben- | 


i 


da) a kinde of leſſon in Mu- 
ſick, and a Dance ſo called, | 
Sarah ( Heb.) Lady, Mi- 
ſtre is or Dame. . 
Sarciing time, or time of 
Sarzling, is the time when | 
the Country man weeds his 


Corn, and comes from the | 


Lat, (Sarculare) or from the | 
Fr, (Sarcler ), both which ſig- 
nifie to rake or weed, 

Sarcaſm ( ſarcaſmws) a 
biting taunt, bitter jeſt, a 
manner of ſcoffiag nipping- 
| 


| 


Yo 5 

Sarcinariou3 (ſarcinarius) 
of or belonging to Packs, 
Fardels, Cc. ſerving to carry 
burthens or loads. 

DSarcinate (ſarcino) to load | 
with Fardels or Packs; alſo 
to patch or ſew. | 

Sarcophage ( ſarcophagus ) 
a Grave, 2 Sepulchre,a Tomo; 
alſo a Stone called 2 
becaule it conſumes, in forty 
days, the dead Carkaſſes in» 
cloſed within it, the Teeth ex- 
cepted. 

Sarcotiqne ( from ſarcoma) 
breeding or belonging co new 
or ſuperfluous fleſh. 

Darculate (ſarculo) to rake, 
to weed up with a Hook or 
other Inſtrument. 

Sardonian Gem ( ſardoni 
ur lapis) · a pretious ſtone of a 
black colour, being a kinde 
of Onyx, and called a Corneol, 
che beſt whereof are found in 
-— 2 and therefore ſo cal» 
ed. 


Sardonian Laughter . 


ſus Sarqdonius) a long and 
cauſcleſs laughter, whereof 
the end is ſforrowful 3 ſo uſed 
from the Herb Sardoz, which 
being of a poyſonous nature, 
cauſes men to die With ſuch a 
convulſion or contraction of 
their finews , that they ſeem 
to grin or laugh. This Herb is 


ah. 


like Smalage, and is found in 
Sardinia. 

Sarmentitious ( ſarmenti- 
tius) of or belonging to twigs 
or branches, 

DSarplar (ſarplera lane) is 
a quantity of Wool. This in 
Scotland is called Serplathe, and 
contains fourſcore ſtone; for 
the Lords of the Council in 


and England, by the Tun; and 


| of eighty Tod, each Toi con- 


a load; and a Sarplar (other- 


Anno 1527. decreed four Ser- 
pliathes of packed Wool, to 
contain ſixteenſcore ſtone of 
Wool, by the Traffick of 
Me-chants now uſed. The 
Merchants ule to pay fraught 
for their goods to Flanders, 
by the Sack 3 to France, Spain, 


—————————..  —_ 


to Dansken, and the Eaſtern 
Seas, by the Serpliath. Skene 
de verborum fignificatione, verbo 
Dcrpliathe. Wich us in Eng- 
land, a load of Wool (as 1 
have been informed) conſiſts 


fiſting of rwo Stone, and each 
ſtone of fourreen pound. And 
hat a Sack of Wool is in 
common account equal with 


wiſe called a Pocket) is halt a 
Sack: Further, that a Pack 
of Wool is a Horſ-load, which 
canſiſts of ſe venteen ſtone , | 
Mm 2 and [ 
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and two pounds. See Fleta, 
lib. 2 cap. 12. 

Sarto2 (Lat. 4 Sartio) a 
Taitor, a Botcher, 2 Mender 
of old Garments, 

Saſſafras, a Tree of great 
vertue , Which grows in the 


| Florida of the Weſt Indies, 


the Rinde whereof hath a 


| ſweer ſmell like Cinnamon; it 


comforts the Liver and Sto. 
mack , and opens Obſtructi- 
ons of the inward parts, be- 
ing hor and dry in the ſecond 
degree. The beſt of the Tree 
is the Root, next the Boughs, 
then the body, but the prin- 
ciple goodneſs of all reſts in 
the Rin e Bul. | 

Saſſinate. See Aſſaſſmate, 

Satan (Heb. ) (Gr Sas 
tan) An aCverſary,the divel, 
enemy ro God, and al! good 
neſs. The Dive] wok th's 
name from be Heb: Sitnab, 
which fignifics 
ſpightfu'ne E 

Satantcal (from Satan) di- 
veliih. per.aining to the Di- 
vel. Fe'tham. 

Datellue / ſatelles, its) one 
retained ro guard a man: per- 
ſon ; a Yeoman of the Gua'd ; 
a ScrJ-anr, Catch- pole, one 
that a: tacheth. 

Oattate (ſatio) to fill, to 
ſatisfic, to cluy. 

Dattetp (ſatietam) plenty. 
fulneſs, glurting, ſo much as 
one deſi eth. 

Satiſdation ( ſatiſdatio ) a 
purring in of Surety or Bai] 
-ufficient for performance of 


Mmaneys. 


harred of | 


| 


Covenants , or for payment of | 


SA 


Satozious (ſatorius) of or 
belonging co a Sator, or to 
him that ſows, ſets, or 
plants. 


Ruler, a Peer of a Realm, a 
Lieutenant, Governor or 
Preſident of a Country. 

DSaturate ( ſaturo) to fill 
or ſatisſie with any thing 
ſuperfluouſly, to cloy, clam, 
or glut. 

Satnritp ( ſaturit ) ful- 
neſs, plenty, excels. 

Saturnals ( ſaturnaka ) 

Feaſts dedicated to Saturn, in 

| December, when Servants had 
freedom. 

Macrobjus his Saturnals, are 
Books intreating of the Col- 
loquies and Paſſages at ſome 
of rhoſe Feaſts. 

Saturn ( Saturnus ) hath 
the firit place among the ſeven 
Plauets, but is floweſt in 
motion, nor finiſhing irs 
courſe under thirty and eight 
years ſpace ; The anrient 
Mathemaricians attribured 
Srerility and Mortality, to 
this Planet; ro Jupiter, happy 
times, and the beginning of 
life. To Mars, the cauſe of 


War: 


all Debates, Garboils , and 
To Sol, Riches and 
Treaſure : To Venus, Loves 
and Marriages: To Mercury, 
Eloquence and Knowledge : 
To Luna, the Empire and 


ters. 
' Saturn with Alchymiſts, is 
uſed for Lead; with Heralds, 


for Sable. | 
5 Da- 


9*ͤ 


Satrap (/atraps) a great 


l 


command over Humid mat- | 


[ 


— 
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Saturnine ren, dull, 
heavy, melancholly; allo un- 
lucky runfortunate. | 


— 


——_— 


— — — * 
— 


Satpze (ſa ra) a kinde of 
poetry, whereof there ſeems 
to have been two kindes; 
the one more ancient, which 
conſiſted onely in variety 
of Vries; the other more 
modern, containing an open 
reptehenſion of mens vices, 
without reſpett of per- 
{: ns. | 

Satpꝛic il ( ſatyricus ) of 
or belonging to Satyres; 
biting, nipping , repro» 
ving- | 

Satpꝛiſt, one that writes 
Satyres or invectives. 

Satpꝛe (ſatyrus) a ſtrange! 
Monſter, having the body 
of a man all hairy, with legs 
and feet like a Goat, full of 
motion , which the Poets 
were wont to call Gods of 
the Woods; theſe (as Pliny 
reſtifies, Lib,7. cap. 2.) were 
found in times paſt in the 
Eaſtern Mountains of India. 
And Sr. Ai erome in the life cf 
St. Anthony, reports, he ſaw 
one of cheſe in his time: 
Vidi homunculum C inquit ) 
aduncis naribus, & fronte cor. 
nibis aſpera, cui extrema cor- 
poris in caprarum pelles define 


bant, c. But the truch her: 


of, I will not raſhly impugn, 


Quippe brevis gladius apud : Nos Saxa vocatur, | 
Vade ſibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur. 


Fr” S A 
aturnian ) ( irom Sa nor over holdly affirm. And 
= : 1 bar-| | Satyres ſhall dance there. Iſai. | 


13. 21. 
f Sauciate (ſaucio) to hurt, 
to we und, to cut. 

Saul (Hebr.) lent of the 
Lord, or (as ſome will) Fox. 
Cam. | 

Saucidge (from the Fr. 
dau. ſſe) a kinde of pudding, 
well known. The Bolon/a 
Saucidge is made of Beef and | 
lean Bicon in equal quantity. 
fayed and chopped nat 
wich half as much lard, and 
ſome Pepper, Ginger and 
Salt; then put into a clean 
Ox-gur, half a foot long, and 
laid in Salt for two days to- 
gether, and after hung up in 
the Smoak. Cot. 
| Saultoir or Sautoir (Fr.) 
St. Andrews Crols, termed ſo 
by Hcralds. 

Saxong (the ancient 
name of our AnceZors in 
England) were ſo called from 
their uſe, and wearing a 
certain Sword or Weapon, | 
made after the faſhion of a 
Sithe, which in the Nether- | 
lands is called a Saiſen 
Theſe kinde of Swords were 
anciently written Seaten or 
Seaxes; and the Welſhmen 
wrote them Saiſons, as they 
yer write us. The learned 
Engelhuſus, of this Weapor 
Seaxe, and name Saxon, hat]. 
this Latin Rime, 
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Sax 
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| Sarifical ( ſaxific) that 
turns into a ſtone, or is made 
| ſtony. 
; MSarifragrant (/axifragus) 
that breaks ſtones, or 1+ 
broken againſt ſtones. 
Scabious ( ſcabjoſus ) 
mangy, cabby, curvy, 

Scabꝛous ( ſcabroſus ) 
rovgh, ragged, uneven, im- 
polite. As a Scabrous ſtyle, fer 
an unpleaſant kinde of wri 
ting 

Scævbola. Sce Scevola, 

Sca:ado ( from the Span. 
Eſcalaia, and that from the 
Lat. Scala, i. a Ladder) a 
ſcaling or getting up by Lad- 
der; iris a term of War, and 
moſt commonly applied to 
the gaining a Caſtle or 
Town , by ſcaling it with 


| Ladders. 
Scalar } (ſcalars) lean- 
ScalarpF ing one way. 
ladderwiſe, not bolt up 
right. 


Scalc, an eminent place 
in the City Zant, where, aſ- 
ter fourteen days, one ſtands 
and publickly cites offenders 
Sands. 

Scalz Gcmoniz. See 
Gemony. 
Scaip ( pericranion )) the 
«kin compaſſing and covering 
| ail che $kull. 

Sca pture ( ſcalptura) a 
graving in Mettal, a cutting 
or ſcrarching, 


Scalper ? ( ſcal- 
or prum) a 
Scalping Jron 1 Surge- 


ons Toſtrumenc, to ſcrape oi | 


| 


rake away corrupt fleſh from 
the bones z 4 Lance to let 
blood with. 

Scandalize (ſcandalizo) to 
offend by giving ill example, 
to give one occaſion to ſin or 
be offended ; alſo to ſlander 
or defame. 

Scamalum magnatum 
(Lat.) is the eſpecial name of 
a wrong done to any high 
perſonage of the Land, as 
Prelates, Dukes, Earls, Ba- 
rons, and other Nobles; as 
alſo of the great Officers of 
che Realm, by falſe news, or 
horrible aud falſe M-ſſages, 
whereby debates and diſcords 


betwixt them and the Com- 


mons, or any ſcandal to their 
perſons might ariſe. Anno 
2 R. a. cap.s. 

Scanderbeg, i. e. Great 
Altxander; the nick. name of 
that valiant Captain George 
Caſtriot, the late terror of 
che Turks, who is ſaid in his 
whole life time to have ſlain 
three thouſand of them with 
bis own hands. 

Scandular ( ſcandularis ) 
that is of wooden Tiles, or 
Shingles. 

Scapular (ſcapularis) be- 
longing to the ſhoulder. Ir 
is alſo uſed ſubſtantively for 
a narrow and ſquare peece 
of cloth, Cc. Worn by 
Monks over che reſt of their 
Habit, and falling over the 
ſhoulders on both ſides fr om 
the neck ( which goes 
through it, by 2 flit or 


hole made for that pu- 


peſe) 
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oſe ) down almoſt ro the | 
oot. 
Scarabee (ſcarabeus) the 
black flie, bred commonly 
in Dun g, called a Beetle. 
Scarifle ( ſcarifico) to 
launce or open a ſoar 3 to 
make little inciſions and 
holes or openings either that 
the blood and humor may 
the eafier come out, Or to 
prepare @ place for the bet- 
ter extraction of Cupping- 
Glaſſes. 
tification / ſcarificatio) 
2 cutting or lancing ; 2 ſcra- 
ping the skin with a fleam, 
that one may bleed the ber- 


tinia) was a Law made by 
Scatinius, wherein the uſe of 
prepoſterous venery was cha- 
ſtiſed; 

Starpe Fr. Eſcarpe) a 
Scarf, worn by Commanders 
in the Field; and ſo named 
in Heraldry, Leigh. 

Scaturiginous ( ſcaturigi- 
noſus) that burſts out, or runs 
over, out of which water 
riſeth. 

Scabage, ot herwiſe called 
Shewage, is a kinde of Toll 
or Cuſtom exacted, by Majors, 
Sheriffs, and Bailiffs of Cities 
and Burrough Towns , of 
Merchants for Wares ſhewed 
to be ſold within their pre- 
cinct, which is forbidden by 
che Srature of 19 H. 7. 8. It 
comes of the Saxon word 
(Dceaw) to behold or view, 


ter. 
Scatinian Law (Lex Sca- | 


or toſhew3 and hence the | 


—_ — 


word Dceaw=ſtow, a Thea- 
tre or Shew-place, 2 behold- 
ing place. Verſtegan. | 
cavenger ( frem the 
Teur. Schabcn, or the Belg. 
Schaben, 1. to ſcrape or 
ſhave away) an Officer well 


known in London, that makes 
clean the ſtreets, by ſcraping | 
up and carrying away the 
duſt and durt. The Germans 
call hima Dꝛeckſimon, from 
one Simon, who was appoint- 
ed Scavenger of Marpurg- 
Sceleſtique ( ſceleſtus) 
wicked, ungracious, mil- 
chievous, full of naughrineſs. 
Feltham. 

Dceleton (Gr.) is that 
which che vulgar call an Ana- 
tomy; it is the whole Fa- 
brick or dry frame of humane 
Bones; The dry carkaſs of a 
man or woman, without Ar- 
reries, Muſcles, or other natu- 
ral Appurrenances : For 
Sceletos in Greek ſignifies 
Bony, or dry as a bone. El. 
Ar. 


7 

Scellum or Schellum 
(from the Belg. Schelm.) a 
rogue, a villain, or a wicked 
perſon, Bur Sir Rich. Green- 
vile was about the year 1644. 
termed Schellum Greenvile, 
for leaving the Parliaments 
party , anc adhering to the 
King, which is a Renegado ra- 
ther. 

Scene ( ſcena )) the front 
or ſorepart of a Theatre or 
Stage, or the partition be- 
tween the Players Veſtry, and 


| 


:he Stageza Comedy or Tragedy, 


- 


| 


| 
| 


ee — 
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— 


or the diviſion of a Play into 
certain parts, viz. firſt into 
Ads, thole again into Scenes, 
which ſometimes fall out 


every AF; The definition 


narum. Godw. 
figaified a place covered with 
boughes, or the room where 
the Players made them ready. 

Deenlcal ( /cenicus ) of or 
belonging to a Scenr, Stage, 
or Comedy, or to Players on 


_ 

DScenographp ( ſcenogra- 
phia) is the model or draught 
ofany work preſented wich 


more » ſomerimes fewer in 


of 2 Scene being mutatio perſo- | 
In old time ir | 


| 


| 


its ſhadowes, according as the 
work it telf ſh:ws, with its 
dimenſions, ac-ucding to the 
Rules of proſpective. Enchir. 
of Fort. See Sciagraph. 

Dc:eptical (ſcepticas) that 
contemplaces, or always ſeeks 
and never finds. The Phi. 
loſophers , called Scepticks, 
were ſuch as uſed to ſearch 
into, and conſider much of 
things, but leave them in ſuſ- 
dence, without any determina- 
tion; afficming they knew no- 
thing. 

Sceptriferous ( ſceptri fer) 
that bears a Scepcer. 

Scebity (ſcevitss ) un- 
luckineſs, lefthandedneſs. 

Dcevola ( ſcevola ) the Sur- 
name of N. Mutius, a noble 
Roman, who voluntarily 
burut off his own right hand, 
c. hence the word is uſed 
fora left handed man, or one 


— OR 


— 


| 


that hath but one hand. Br. | 


| Schedtalm ( ſchediaſma ) a 
ſudden iaveation, Or a work | 
e xtempore. 


Schedical ( ſchedicus) 
haſty, ſudden, extemporary, 
not lah red. 

Scheme ( chem: Ithe out 
ward habit or faſhion of any 
tuning, the adorning a ſpeech 
with Rherorical figures. 

Schilm ( ſchima) pro- 
perly à cutting in two, 2 dil- 
agreeing of minds, 2 d:vifi n 
in the Church of Chriſt cn 
fiſting with an unity in mar 
ters of Faith. 

Schiſm (ſys an Author) is 
an uncharitahle diviſion or 
receſſion t any member from 
the unity of the whole 
Church. As Herefic is a de- 
parting from che Com nunĩon 
of the Church in reipct of 
doctrine; So Schiſm is a di- 
viding or cutting ff ones ſelf 
for external things. 

Schilmatick ( ſchiſmati- 
cus) one that is divided from 
the external Communion of 
the Church. 

Dchilmatical ( ſchiſmati- 
cs )of, or pertaining to Schiſm 
or ſach di viſion in the 
Church. 

Scholaſtica ( 2 2 wo- 
mans name, and fignifies, 
leaſure from buſineſs, 

Scholaſtic ( ſcbolaſticus) 
of or belonging to a Schol- 
lar or School, Schollarly. 

Scholy ( ſcholium ) a 
cloſe, a ſhort,or compendious 
expoſition. 

And Scholiaſt, one that 


writes 


— — 
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writes ſuch Expoſitions. | 

Dciagraph ( ſciagrapha | 
a deſcription ot the whole 
frame and contrivance of 
every room ; As the Carpen- 
ter ſhews with a Lath how 
the work will fall out; a 
Platform. See Scenography. 

Dciamaehp (ſcimach ia) a 
counterfeit fighring, 2 Þrivy 
exerciſe 3 a ſhadow or i- 
mage of contention or fight- 
ing- 

Sciatexr (Lat.) an in- 
ſirument uſed in chuſing the 
ſcituation of Cities. 

Sciatherical ( from Scia- 

thericon ) of or pertaining to 
a Sun-Dial. 
Sctatica (Lat.) a Gout 
in the hip cauſed by groſs 
and flegmatick hamors , ga- 
thered in the hollowneſs of 
its jaynt. 


Seiatique Mein (Vena ſci- 


ward ankle. | 

Science ( ſcientia ) cun- 
ning, skill, learning, know-: 
ledge. The ſeven liberal Sci 
ences are theſe, Grammer, 
L.ogick , Rhetorick,, Aftrolegy , 
Geometry, Arithmetick and Mu- 


fick: 

Scientifical ( ſcrentificws ) 
of exceeding skil, or won: 
derfu] knowledge. 

Dcintillation ( ſcintillatio) 
2 ſparkling up of fire, or 
new wine leaping in the 
glaſs. 

Scioliſt ( ſcioſus) a ſmat- 


terer in any knowledge, one 


atica) is ſeated above the out- | 


—_— 


that fancies himſelf ro be a | 


— Er > emer A, — —  —— 


| 


practued by ſhadows. 


| Sebiph ( Sceyba) a ſhip-! 


| 


in the fleſh within the skin, 


U—ü— m 21 — 


| learning. How. 


2 Dutch word ſigniſying the 


wit, and to know more, then 
indeed he doth. 

Scioloug , percaining to 
ſuch a Seit. OT lmatterer in 


Scicmanitc 1 ſciomantia) 
the part of Necromancy , 


Scion C Fr. Scio, 2 ſcin- 
dendo, quia ſcinditur ex arbore) 
| a Graf, a young Planr,a Shoot 
or ſprig. 
| ciotherical. 


ical, 


See Sciathe- 


boar, commonly all of one 
Cece: 


Deipper or Schipper, is 


Maſter of a ſhip, An. 1. Fac. 


rake Skippers for common Sea- 

men or Marriners. 

Scirpean ( ſcirpeus) of or 

belonging ro Bulroſhes. 
Scirrhous ( from ſchir= 

rhus ) percaining to a hard 

ſwelling withour pain, grown 


cauſed rhrough choller, or 
throvgh thick, cold or clam- 
my fl-am: Dr. Br. 

Sciſſile or? ( ſciſſitis) eaſie 

Sciſible g ro cut, or that 
| may be cur or divided. 
Bac: 

Scifſure ( ſciſſura) a clefr, 
a cut, or rent; the divifion 
or parting ofa river, 


a kind of meat having a very 
pleaſant taſte; Alſo pleaſant- 
neſs, or a fine or witty thing 


Seſſ.1.ca.34. But we uſually | 


Scitament ( ſcitamentum ) 


fer to adorn ones talk. 


— 


Were meant. | 


SC 


—— 
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Deite (ſcitum) an Ordi- 
nance, Decree or Statute. 

Dcom (comma) a ſcoff, a 
mock, a ſentence ſpoken in 
mirch that ſounds orherwiſ: 
then it is meant, by him char 
ſpeaks ir. 

Dconce (from the Teut. 
Schants ) a Block houſe or 
Forcification in War; alſo 
taken for the Head, becauſe 
a Sconce or Block- houſe is 
made, for the moſt part round 
in faſhion of a Head, whence 
comes the term in Oxford, 
to Sconce one (Lit. Malctare 
pecunia) i. to ſet up fo much 
in the Buttety Book upon 
his head, to pay, as a puniſh- 
ment for his offence commit- 
ted. Min. 

Dcopeliſm (from the Gr. 
ααν m) rockineſs, or the 
being full of Rocks, 
Deopticks (from the Gr. 
0% , cavillor) Jeſts, Jecrs, 
Flours, Cavils ; ſentences or 


words ſpoken in mirth, char | 
ſound otherwiſe then they 


Scopulous ( ſcopuloſur ) 
fall of rocks, very cocky. 

| Scozbute ( ſcorbutus ) the 
diſeaſe called the Scurvy. Herb. 
Tr av. 

Dcozbutical, pertaining or 
ſubject to that diſeaſe. 
Scozpion ( ſcorpio) a vene. 
mous Worm with ſeveen feet. 
bearing his ſting in his Tail, 
with which he ſtrikes miſ- 
chievouſly; they may be kill- | 
ed with faſting-ſpertle of a 
ſound man. Alſo one of the 12 


Signs, which Vide in Zodi- 
ack. Allo a kinde of warlike 
Engine, wherewith to ſhoot 
(mill Arrows or Darts, cal- 
led alſoan Onager, which you 
ſhill fiade deſcribed by Mar- 
cellinus,ltb.23. cap. 2. 
Scoꝛtatoꝛ (Lat.) a whore. 
monger, a hunter of Harlors, 
Scot and Lot (A4n.zz #8. 
cap. 19.) ſignifics 3 cuſtomary 
contribution laid upon all 
Subjects atter their ability. 
Scot comes from the Fr. 


Raſtal ſaith, it is a certain 
cuſtom or common Tal lage 
made tothe uſe of the Sheriff 
or his Bailiff. Scot ( ſays 
Camden) illad dicitur quod ex 
diverſis rebus in un um acervum 
azeregatur. And in this ſence 
it is ſtill uſed ; for when good- 
follows meet at the Tavern 
or Alehouſe, they at parting, 
call for a Shot, Scot, or reckon- 
ing: And he is ſaid to go 
Scot-free, that pays not his 
pare or ſhare towards the 
reckoning: 


eaſe in the Head; with a dim - 
neſs in the eyes, which makes 
all things ſcem to go round. 
This word comes from the 
Greek and is che ſame with 
Vertig) in Latin. | 
Dcotomatical ( ſcotomat:- 
cus) thit is rroubled wich 
ſuch a whimſey in the head. 
Weottering (unde, neſcio) 
in Herefordſbire, Boyes at the 
latter end of Harveſt will 
burn a wad of Peaſe in the 


Eſcot , i, ſymbolum, a ſhor. | 


Scotomp ( ſcotama) a dil- 


| 


—— 


S-raw. 


* 
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Straw, Which they call a Scot- 
tering, and eat the Peaſe, being 
ſo parched. 


Scovola) a Malkin to make 
clean an Oven 3 hence per- 
haps our word Shovel. 

Scout (the Belg. Schoumt, 
or the Fr. Eſcoute) a diſcover- 
er or fore-runner of an Ar- 
my, or one ſent out to eſpy, 
and bring tidings of the ene- 
mies purpoſe. : 

In Holland they have an 
Officer in their Towns called 
a » Whois choſen by 
the States, and with the Ba- 
lues, have the judging of all 
criminal matters in laſt re- 
ſort, without Appeal, and 
bave alſo the determining ci. 
vil cauſes, appealable ro the 
Hague. How. 

Dcreable ( ſcreabilss ) that 
may be fpirred out. 

Scribes ( ſcribe ) menti- 
oned in Scriprure, their of- 
fice was twofold. 1. To read 
and expound the Law in the 
Temple and Synagogues. a. To 
execute the office of a Judge, 
in ending and compoſing 
Actions. Heil. 

Dcriptozian ( ſcriptorius) 
of, belonging or ſerving to 
Writing. 

Decruff, is 2 kinde of fuel, 
which poor people (when 
firing is dear) gather up at 
ebbing water, in the bottom 
of the Thames about London, 
and cenſiſts of Coal, little 
| flicks of Wood, Cuckle-ſhells, 
and tbe like, 
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Dcovel (from the Italian 


Scruple (ſcriptulum) is of 
Troy weight ſeven grains and 
an half; the third part of a 
dram, and a dram the third 


— 


of or belonging to a ſctuple, 
ſmall. 

Scrupuloſity ( ſcrupaloſ- 
tas )curĩouſneſs of Conſcience, 
anxiety, doubrfulneſs, 

Scrutable ( ſcrutabilis ) 
that may be ſearched or traced. 
out. 

Scrutiny ( ſcrutininm) 2 
ſearch or diligent inquiry. 
Sculptoz (Lat. ) a graver 
or carver. 

Sculpture ( ſcu/ptura) a 
graving or carving. 

Scurrile ( ſcurrils) of or 
belonging to ſcotfing or ſaucy 
jeſting . 

Scurrility (ſcurr ilita) im- 
— je ſting, ſaucy ſcof- 

ng. 
8 See Eſcuage. 
Scutchin. See Thole. 
Scutchion (from Scutum) 
a Coat of Arms, or Shield, 
See Eſcotcheon, It is ſometimes 
alſo taken ſor the bud of a 
Tree, cut off with part of the 
bark, for inoculation. 
| Scutiferoug (ſcutifer) chat 
bears a Buckler or Shield. 
| Scutifozm (in forma (uti) 
faſhioned like a Scurcheon or 
| Shield. 

Scplla, a gulf or danger- 
ous place in the Sicilian Sea. 
See Charibds. 
| Scymitar or Semitar 
(Italian Scimitara) a crockesd 
fa 


ä 


part of an ounce. "I 


Dernpular (ſcrupularis ) | 


—_ 


1 


— 


— 
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Turks and Perſians. See Ci- 
miterre. 


Deytale ( ſcytala ) a field 


NMauſe, &c. Alſo a little round 


ſtaff, which the Lacedemontans 
uſed to write ſecret letters 
on. And in this laſt ſence 
my Lo. Bacon uſ:s it, in his 
Advancement of Learning, fol. 
258. 

Seater, an old Idol of 
the Saxons,which was honor. 
ed on the day called Satur- 
day, which thence took its 
denomination This Idol 
was alſo called Crodo, and 
by ſome miſtaken for Sa- 
Turn. 

Scpthian? ( ſcythicus) he- 

Dcrthick 5 longing ro Scy- 
thia, a large Country in the 
north part of the World. 

DS:a-longs, rhe ferverr 
froc!1 of the Sea, Bac. 

Dear, a kind of ſword 
made like a Sirhe, aud worn 
by the old * axons, of which 
there were two ſorts, a longer 
and a ſhorter, which laſt were 
called Handſeaxes; O ris 
kind of Handſearxes . Erken- 
wine, King ot the Eaſt Sax- 
ons did bear for bis Arms 
three Argent, in a field Gules. 
Ver ſtegan. See Saxon. 

Dc:iaccan ( ſebaceus) made 
of rallow or ſe wet. 

Sebaſttan (Gr.) hono- 
rable, cr majettical. 

Srbaſtocratoz (Gr.) was 
a grear Officer of the En- 
pite, who (about Conſtantine 
the Greats time) was third in 


flat back'd (word uſed by the 


— 
—— 


| 


digniry from the Emperor , 
and the ſecond was called | 
Deſpot. 

Decament ( ſecamentum ) 
that which is cut or ſhread 
from a Log or Block, as chips, 
and ſuch like. 

Decatton ( ſecatio ) a cut- 
ting, ſawing , parting or di- 
viding. 

Secerne (ſecerno) to di- 
vide, to lay or ſeparate one 
from another, to ſever , to 
chuſe from among others. 
Bac, 

Seteſſion ( ſeceſſio) a de- 
parting from other, a forſak. 
ing or going a fide ; a ſepa 
rating of ones ſelf from ano- 
ther. In ancient Rome it was 
a general InſorreRion and re- 
volr of the Commons, wherein 
they left the City, until ſuch 
time as they had the Au- 
thority of their Tribunes 
ſtrengthoed; yea, and cer- 
rain Laws enacted and eſta- 
bliſhed by a ſolemn oath, with 
a curſe denounced againſt 
all them that went about to 
abrogate or aboliſh the ſame, 
which thereupon were called 
Sacrate Leges, Livy. 

Seclude ( ſecludo) to ſhur 
2 part trom other, to ſhut out, 
to put away. 

Deciluſozy ( ſecluſorium) a 
place where any thing is 
ſhur up a part from other; 2 
Coop. | 

Secondine ( ſecunde ; quaß 
ſecunds natiuitam) the t hree 


skins, wherein an infant lies 


Wule it is in tbe womb, or 


ö 


when 
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ting, dividing or parting. 


| ſomerime 


SE 


ee ee ne. a 
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the | 


when it comes into 
world ; the ſecond or after 
birth, 

Seclarp ( ſectarius) one 
that follows private opinions 
in Religion, a Ring - leader of 
a Sect, a ſeditious, ſactious 
et ſon. 


Section ( ſeclio) a cut- 


Books are commonly diwi 
ded into Chapters, Chapters, 
into Seions, and Sections in- 
to Paragraf or Breaks, as the 
Printers call them; which is 
the breaking off at ſuch a 
word and beginning a new 
line. 

Sectibe ( ſeFivas) that is 
often, or that may be cut or 
divided: 

Secular ( ſecularis) of or 
belonging to the ſpace of one 
hundred years, that is done 
or renewed every hundreth 
year, or once in an age. 

Secular Plaps ( ludi ſe- 
culares ) were ſolemn Games 
or Plaics among the ancicnt 
Romans, performed once in 
a hundred and ten years, and 
every hundreth 
year, in honor of Apollo or 
Diana. 

Secular P:iefts, among 
the Romauiſis, are ihoſe whole 
Ordinary converſation is a- 
mong men of the world, and 
profels the undertaking the 
charge of Souls, as condiſtinct 
from thoſe that proſeſs 3 
monaſtical or conventua life, 
under he rule of ſome holy 


| 


Predecef! r. and thence ate 


called Regulars. _ 


mers. 


| contentions, mutinous, fa&i- 


S E | 
Secundarp ( ſecundarius ) 

of the ſecond ſort, the ſecord, 
the next to the firſt. A: che 
Secundary of the Fine Office, 
is an O fficer next to the 
chief Officer; Secundary of 
the Counter, who is (281 
rake it) next to the Sheriff 
in London, in each oſ the two 
Counters, and ſo of o- 


Secundate ( ſecundo) to 
make lucky or proſperous , 
to make better or amend a 
thing 

Decundine. 
dine. 

Decuriferous ( ſecurifer ) 
hat beareth an Axe or 
Hatchet. 

Sedatenes, quietneſs, mi- 
tigation; the ſame with Seda- 
tron. Lo. Prot. Speech. 

Dedation ( ſedatio ) an ap- 


peaſing, mitigaring or aſſwa- 
ging, qualifying or quiet- 
inp. 


Dedentarp ( ſedentarivs _) 
that firs much, that is done 
ſitting. In France they have 
eight Sedentary Parliaments 
or High Courts of Juſtice ,' 
which ate ſo called, becauſe 
they are always fitting. Sec 
Parliament, 

Sediment ( ſedimentum ) 
a ſinking down to the bot- 
rom, or that ſinks to the 
bottom; grounds, the dregs 
or droſs of perfume. Bac. 


Heditious ( ſedirioſs )| 


See Secon- 


Fe/tham in his Reſolves uſcs 
 Sedirj- 


ous , loving diſcord. . 


—— 


— 


SE 


S E 
Seditiary for a ſeditious per- 
ſon. | 


Seduction ( ſeduF#io ) a 
ſeducing, a leading away aſide, 
or apirt, a miſleading a deceiv- 


ing 
| e dullty ( ſedulitas ) care 
and great diligence. 
Segadez (Span.) a reaper, 
a Mower, a Harveſt man. 
Segment ( ſegmentum) a 
paring morſel, ſhred, peece or 
gobber cur off from any thing, 
a partition. Br. 
Segmentation ( ſegmenta- 
tio) a cutting into ſmal peeces, 
an embroidering. 
Segnity ( ſegnitss } neg- 
ligence, {lowncſs,flothſulneſs; 
alſo barrenneſs. 


Segregate (ſegrego) to 


apart, to ſever or ſeparate. 
Seian hozle ( lo called 
from C neus Sejenus, who firſt 
backed him) was of extraor- 
dinary bigneſs and wonder- 
ſul compoſure, but had this 
fatal property, ro bring 
whomſoever was his Miſter 
ro ſome miſerable or untime- 
ly. end. Whence grew the 
proverb, Equum habet Sejanum, 
a man has that which will be 
his own tuin. 
Se ant or Detlant (from 
che Fr. Seant) a tearm in He- 
raldry, when a beaſt is pain- 
red ſitt ing upright. 
Seigntoz (Fr. Seigneur) 2 
Lord, a Maſter; a Land- 
lord, or a Lord of Juriſdiction, 
a proprietary of owner. 


take our of the flock, to lay | 


| Seigniozy F(Fr.Scignew- 
riage ) Seignory , Soveraign- 
ty, Maſtery, dominion ©» 
vere . 

Seigniorage. An. 9. H. 5. 
Stat. 2. cap. 1. ſeems to be a 
Regality or Prerogative of 
the King, whereby he chal- 
lenges allowance of gold and 
ſilver, brought in the maſi to 
his Exchange, for coyn: 
Cow. te 

Seiſin ( from the Fr. Sai“, 
fine ) ſignifies in our Common 
Law, poſſeſſion, and to ſeize, 
is to take poſſeſſion ; Primer 
ſeifin , is the firſt poſſeſſion, 
| Oc. See more of this in 
Cowel. 

Sejugate ( ſejugo) to ſever 
or ſeparte from other, to pur 
a part, 

Sejunction ( ſejunis ) a 
— or putting a ſun- 

er. 


Selenttes (Gr.) a ſtone 
wherein is a white which in- 
creaſes and decreaſes as the 
Moon doth 3 Alſo, lunary 
men, or people thar are held 
by ſome to inhabit the Moon. 
How. 

Selion (C Fr. ſeillon ) a 
ridge of land lying between 
two furrows z Sometimes ir 
conrains an Acre, ſometimes 
halfan Acre, ſometimes more 
or leſs; Therefore Crompton 
in his Juriſdictions fo', 221, 
fairh, a Selion of land cannot 
be in demand, becauſe it is a | 
thing incertain. 


of 


Deigniozage Y, Seignen-|, 


* 


Sellander, is a certain kind 


— 


Fat 


4 


4 


ö 


SE 


SE 


of dry ſcab, growing in the 
very bent of the Ham of a 
horſes hinder leg, Mark- 
ham, | 

Sellarp ( ſellaria) a place 
wherein were formes and 
ſtools for men to fit on. It is 
uſed by Tacitia in his Annals 
for thar place where Tiberius 
exerciſed his horrid and un- 
natural luſts. 

Semblable (Fr.) like, a- 
like, even ſuch , reſem- 
bling. 2 

Semblance (Fr.) ſhew, 
ſeeming appearance: Alſo re. 
ſemblance, likeneſs, like form 
or feature. 


Dementation ( ſementatio) | 


a bringing forth ſeed, - 

Sementine ( ſementinus ) 
belonging-ro ſowing, conti- 
nuing to leed time. 

Semi or Semts from the 
Gr. it) 2 Word much uſed 
in compoſition, for halt. 

Semicaltration ( ſem? 
and caſtratio) half gelding , 
the taking away one Teſlicle. 
Dr. Br. 


Semicircular ( ſemicircu- | 


laris) that hath the form of 


half a Circle. 


Scmticoton, half a Colon, 


of a point in writing or print | 


ing made thus L;] in the 
middle of 2 ſentence; the 
Colon thus C: ] the Period 
thus L. J che Comma thus 
1 ] rhe Admiration point thus 

J as when we ſay, O tem- 
pora O more The Interre- 
gation point thus [?: ] when 


| 


* 


— ask any queſtion. A Cir- 


— 


cumflex is over the ſecondſ a] 


when we lay amaſti, for ama- 
viſti; An Apoſiroph is when 
ſome vowel is cut off; 'twas, 
for it was, and the like. 
DSemidole ( ſemidolium ) a 
veſſell containing half a Tun, 
2 Pipe. 3 
Semitcrous ( ſemifer ) 
half wilde. 
Semtho:s ( ſemihora) half 
an hour, | | 
Semimartne ( ſemimari« 
nus) belonging partly to 
the Sea, and partly to the 
Land. Sy 
Seminality C from ſemi- 


ne) a belongingnels to ſeed ; 


ſeed. Br. 
Seminary (ſeminarium) a 


ſeed plot, a place where 


a_Nurcery, Aa tree whereof 
Plants and Graffs be taken; 


Allo the firſt beginning or | 


chief cauſe of any good or 
evil; And by metaphor, a 


Students. 

ow. breed or ingender.. 

that cauſerh or brings forth 
ſeed for generation. For 
Males are ſaid to be ſeminifi- 
after fourteen years of age, 28 


Ariſtotle ſays, bis ſeptem antiis 
exact, cc. Br. 


Semipedal ( ſemipedalis ) 
half a foot in quantity or 
height. | 


* 
* 


Semitar. See Scymitar. 
DOIN Semi- 


— 


an aptneſs to have or bear 


plants are ſet to be temoved; 


Colledge, or Nurſery of young 
Scminifical ( ſeminificus ) | 


cal and pubeſcent ar, or ſoon | 


9 — ITO W 


a. Mi..AM.4 pt. A. AM. A. es. ro. 


Seminate ( ſemino) to 


| 


$3 
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act of rhe Lenſes. 
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| Semitate (ſemito) ro make 
pathes, to divide into pathes 
{ Or ways. 
| Semibo wels (ſemi uocales) 
certaia Conſonants fo called, 
becauſe they have half the 
ſound of Vowels, As f, I, m, 
n, 5, Therefore of old s, and 
ſtill m in the end of word: 
before vowels are cut off like 
vowels, See Nat. Hift. fol. 
46- | 

Semiuſtulated ( ſemiuſtu- 
latus) half but ned, half roaſt- 
ed or broiled. 

Sempiternal ( ſempiternus | 
perpecual, endleſs, laſting al- 
wayes, continual, immortal, 
eternal. 

Semuncial (ſemuncialis) 
of or belonging to half an 
ounce. 

Seratozian ( ſenatorius) | 
of or belonging to a Senator, 
or Councellor of Stare. 

Seneſcal ( Fr. Seneſchal ) 


3 


Pn 


— 


neſchal or Steward of Eng- 
land. Pl. Cor. fol 15 2. It is alio 
ufed for the Steward of 
Covrts. Kitch-fol 83. 

Seneſcent ( ſeneſcens ) | 
waxing old, growing in age, 
weating away, drawing to 
the wain. 

Herelce ( ſeneſco) to wax 
old, to grow in age, to begin to 
decay or Wear awav. 

Senioꝛ (Lat.) the elder. 

Sculation (ſenſatis ) pru- 
! dence; intelligibleneſs, ſenſi- 
i blene(s ; Alſo the exerciſe or 


a Steward, As the high - 


| that bringeth ſence or feel- | 
ing. 
| Senſo:zp, the organs or 
powers of the five Senſes, or 
of apprehending, rhinking or 
jurging. Bac. Nat Hiſt, | 
enſuality ( ſenſualitas ) 
libertiniſm, or epicuriſm, the 
pleaſing of ſence,contentment 
given to the appetite, ſatis- 
faction to the fleſh, 

Sententtolity ( ſentenſſo- 
tits) iulneis of ſentences 3 
which are conciſe and pithy 
peeces of wit, containing 
mach matter in few words. 
Br. 

Sententious (ſententioſas) 
full of ſentences, pitthy, ſull 
of matter. 

Sentinel (Fr.) or Sentry. 


S:nfiferous ( Jen fer) 


—— —— 222 


— —— 


23 - - 


2 Common Souldier appoin- 
ted to ſtand and watch in a 
certain place. 

Depatatozp ( Fr, ſepara- 
tere) the Chizel or Iaſtru- 
ment, wherewith Chyrurge- 
ons cut out the peeces of 


bones, left between the 
holes, which they bore with 
2 Trepan. 


Sepa tatiſt ( ſeparans) one 


' that ſeparaces, ſevers or withe 
draws himſelf from the com- 
munion of the Church. 

Sepiment ( ſepimentum) an 
hedge, pale, mound or inclo- 

; ſure. | 

; Sceplaſlato2 ( Lat.) he 

| that makes ſweet ointments. 

| Sepoſition ( ſepoſitio ) a 

putting à part, or laying a- 

| fide, a ſeparating or diſtin- |' 


guiſhing. 
Septan> } 
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| 
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tangle. 
( ſeprem- 
flu) chat is divided or 
flows into ſeven branches or 
ſtreams, that flows ſeven con- 
trary ways, that hath ſeven 
currents. 

Septempedal ¶ ſep1empe- 
dals ) of or belonging to 
ſeven feet, that is ſeven foot 


w__ 
E Septembirare ( ſeptemvi- 
rata) the authority of ſeven 
Officers in like power. 
Heptenarious ( ſeptena 
Heptenarr 5 fi) of 
or belonging to feven, contai- 
ning (even in number. 
;..Septcuary, is alſo ufed 


2 proportion or number of 
ſe ven. Br. 


(eve years pace. . 

Heptentrionai ( ſeptentri- 
on als) of or belonging to the 
North, northern: 


factive or corroſive; that 
makes rotten or tipe, as matter 
in. a ſore. 

 ... Septifarious ( ſeptifari- 
us) of ſeven manner of faſni 
ons, forts or ways. 


ſubſtantively, for a ſeventh, | 


Septenaial ( ſeptennzs.) of | 


. .Septical ( ſeptic) putri- 


"Depranguiar ( ſeptangulus) | | 


chac hath ſeven corners, a Sep- 


* — — 


Septuagenaty ( jepiuage- 
nus. pertaining to ſeventy or 
three core and ren, 

Septuageflma, is a Sun- 
day certain, being always the 
next but one before Shrove. 
Sunday, from which, till the 
Octaves of Eaſter, the ſolem- 
nizing of marriage is by che 
Cannon Lawes forbidden 3 
that being a time of mourn- 
ing, for the fall of Adam, and 
miſery of man thereon enſu- 
ing 3 And Eaſter With its 


Octaves is a time of Chriſts | 


glorification,and fo of curs al- 
ſo in him, for hi:, and by him, 
our conqueſt oyer death and 
fin ; And that therefore all 
carnal affe ion ought during 
that ſpace ro be wholly more 


 flugus. 


| Sept (ſeptum ) aPack or 
any Place encloſed, a fold for 


of rhe ſame. name, and pre- 


Lal fo catjet.” 


| . Heptifinous, Sce Septem- 


| Septs „ate multitudes 


tended Family or Linage in | 


tified in us. Cow, Sce Quin- 
quageſima. 
Deptuageſſtnal ( ſeptuage- 


ſimus) percaining ro the num- 


Sunday. 

Septuagints ( ſeptuaginta) 
properly ſigniſie the ſeventy 
Travflators of the holy Bible 
out off Hebrew into Greck , 
who were in truth Seventy 
rwo (viz. ) fix choſen out of 
every one of the Twelye 
Tribes of Ifrael , by. Eleazer 


ber ſeventy, or Septaageſima | 


1 


the High Prieſt, at the nequeſt 
of Prolomeus Philadelphus 
King of /Zgypt, for the rich- 
eſt ornament of his memora- 
ble Library. Thefe by com- 
| pendious ſpeech ate called 
the ſeventy Interpreters 5 45 
the Centum viri , among the 
Romans, who were indeed 

Nu 2 


| 


| 


On: 
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ne hundted and five, three 
out of a Tribe, and thirty 
five Tribes. Bucdlæus. 
Septuarpy (from Septem) 
may be applied ro any thing | 
compoſed of the number ce 
ven. Dr. Br. uſes it for a 
week, conſiſting of leven 
days. 
Septunetal ( ſeptancialic ) 


of ſeven ounces, or ſeven parts 


of the whole. 5 

Sepulchꝛal (ſcpulcbralit) of 
or belonging to a Grave or 
Sepulchre. 

Deputchzed, buried, put, 
or made into a Sepulchre. 
Bac 
 Deputize (ſepelio) ro bury, 


inter, or lay in the Earth. 


Sepulture ( fepultura' ) a 


laying in the ground, abury-| , | 
| | word is Serai, borrowed from 
the Perfian Sera, which ſig- 
. | nifies a houſe ) is that place 
in Conſtantinople , whete the 


ing, an interring cr intomb- 
ing. 
— ({fequela) the fol- 

lowing, conſequence, iſſue, 
or ſueceſs of a thing; alſo a 
train or retiaue. 
| Dequences (ſequenc?a) an- 
| (wering Verſes, or Ver ſes that 
; anſwer one ancther-:equenti- 
| ally. | 

&. Sequence at Cards, is three 

of a ſort that anſwer or fol- 


ten. Cc. 
Scque ſtrate 


to ſeparate 


| 


© — 


SE 


ree f tion or Judiciary, Voluntary is | 
thar which is uſed by the | 


conſent of both parties: . 
 diciary 5 
ludge of his Authority doth, 
vhether the parties will o 
not. Cow. , 
In what ſence it hath been 


know by ſad experience. 


Scqueſtrate: (Lat.) is he 


that puts a thing in contro- | 


| verfie into another mans 


| hand; or rather the third per- 


ſon, who takes à thing in 
controverſie between two 
Bur it is now ofually taken 
| for an Officer, that receives 


the Rents. of Recuſants or 


Delinquents Eftates, for the 


uſe of rhe Commonwealth. 


Scraglto {rhe Turkiſh 


Grand Signor refides with 
his Court; the deſeription 
| whereof,” ycu may fee at large 
in Mr. Rob. Withers Bock , 


ſet cut by Mr. fe. Greaves. 
' | 1650; 


| low one another, in number 
or degree, as King, Queen, ' 
and Kaave, Eight, nine, and 


Seauc ler N (equeſtro) 


ar in contraverſie, from . 
he prfiffion of both thoſe 


thaticontend for it. Aud this | 


— — * * — „„ 


——— — — — — 


f is dutble, Voluntary Segueſtiae 


„ Cn” 


| ' Setati (Fr.) a ſoggy 
mitt ot dampilh vapor, falling 
in 7taly about Sun-ſet, at which 
time it is unwholſoum to be a- 
broad there; eſpecially bure- 
headed ,- niildew- ; allo the 
freſh and cool air of che eyen- 
„ r 
Seraph, a Torkiſh-coyn 
cf fine gold, worth abouta 
French era. 
Scraphim (Heb. i. ſulgen 


Wr Ms. % 


is char which the 


of late years uſed, very many 


— 


— 
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tes aut comburentes ; ſo called | Serticated ( ſericatus ) clo- 
thed wich , or attized in 


for their burning with divine 
love and charity ) the higheſt 
order of the celeſtial H:erar- 
chy of Angels. Sce H erar- 


chy 
Seraphical ( from Sera- 
\ »bin } celeſtial, inflamed with 
dipine love, like a Seraphim, 
alſo fiery or burning. 
Seraphſs, a Serpent, vor- 
{ ſhipped by the Egyprians 2s a 


od. 

Serenade (Fr.) evening 
muſick at the door or under 
the wiodow of a Ively or 
beloved creature. Mr. Come) 
in his Poems. 

Serenity ( ſerenita) fair, 
and clear weather, quierneſs, 
calmneſs. 

Sergeant at Law (or of 
the Coyf ) is the higheſt de- 
gree, taken in that ptofeſſi 
on, as a Doctor of the Civil 
Law, Cre. See more of this in 
Cowel. 

Sergeant p (from the 15. 
Sergeant, or Serpent, 7. one re- 
rained to guard ones perſon ) 
ſigaifies in our Common 
Law, a fervice dut to the 
| King, from his Tenant hold- 
| ing by ſuch ſervice ; For this 
ſervice cannot be due to any 
Lord from his Tenant, but 
to the King onely. And this 
is either grand or petit, as you 
| ſhall find in Littletons Tenures, | 
| and Bra. [12.c4.26. 
| Scrgreayt, a tearm in He 
; raldry, applied onely to the 
' Griffin, which is ſo cal- 


* 


S 


— 


ſilk. 


cou re, 


| Sermoctate ( ſermocinar) 
to tai vr commune with. 
DODieroſitp ( (erocitus ) che 
' Warertfimels or thinner parts 
| of the maſs of blond ( aa- 
ſwering to whay ia milk) 
which floats upon it aſter it 


rermed, vrine- 


Dr. Br. 


| led. | 


Series (Lar.) an order, 
ſucceion or proceſs in any 
matter hanging well roge- 
ther; arow, an iſſue or de- 
ſcent of kindred; a race or 


has been let out of a veia ; al- 
ſo the whayiſh or wareriſh 
moiſture drawn by the Kid- | 
neys fiom all parts of the bo- 
dy, and after ſome concoction 


Serons, pertaining to ſuch 
wateriſhacſs, or moyſture, Qc. 


Serotine N“ ſerotinus) 

Serotinons { rhar is in the 
evening, late, lateward. 

Serpentiue ( ſerpentinus .) 
of or belonging to Serpents ; 
under which general name all 
vermine that creep on rhe 
belly, and not on their tcer, 
'25 Snakes, Adders, (Fc. ate 
contained. Alſo winding, 


wrigling or crooking. 


SOerpentine verlcs , are 
thoſe which do, as ic were, 
run into themſe]ves,as we ſce 
Serpents pidured with rail in 
mouth, to theſe verſes begin, 
and end with the ſame word, 


A: that of Juvenal. 
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[fas Lo. Bac. 
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| belongine a ſervant or bon - 


— 
. „ 
P 
——— — 
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Alſo a kind of warlike En- 
gine called a Serpentine or Ba- 
filiſco? 

Sexrpet, a kind of Basket. 
Sands. 

Serre ( from Serro ) to 
And Serred 
(from the Er. Serre) compact, 
con tracte d, hound faſt. 

Servable ( ſervabilis )' 
thar ay c kept or preſctved. 

Server, Sec Sherbet. 

SDerbile ſervilis ) of or 


dag-; laviſh. 

Servitude ( ſervitudo)bon- 
dape, ilavery, thraluom, ſer- 
vilirv 

DServiteur (Fr.) a ſervi 
tor, ſervant, Serving-man ,| 
attendant or waiter. Wee 
uſe the word Servitor in our 
Univerſitics , where the poor 
or meaner fort of Schollars 
that have not wherewith 
ſufficiently ro maintain them- 
ſelves) execute the office of 
2 Servitor or attendant to 
thoſe of greater wealth and 


ualiry. 
| Seſquipeda! ( ſeſquipedal;s) 
of a foot and a half in meaſure. 
A Defquipedaſtan,ouc tha. 
is 2 foot and half high. 
Seſqu*pedalian words (verba 
ſeſquipedalia) uſed by Horace 
for great, ſtout, and loft, 
words; words that are ver: 
lung, conſiſting of many Syl- 
— | 


| 


Seſquitertian ( ſeſquiter 


—— 
— * 


creſcit amor nummi, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit. 


| tius) whichicontains as much 


more. 

Deſſlon ( ſeſſio, à ſedeo)) a 
firting : Seſſions are uſually 
taken for the quarterly fit- 
ring of Jaſtices in Court, o- 
therwiſe called General Seſſi⸗ 
ons. An.5.Eliz.ca..q or Open 
Seſſions,ib. There are alſo o- 
ther kinds of Seſſions, of which 
ſee Cromp. Juſtice of P. fol. 
109 & 110. 

Se ſterce ( ſeſtertius) a 

Seſtercie F coyn amongthe 
Romans, whereof Denarius 
conrained four, and is fo cal - 
ted quaſi Semitertius, ſor it con · 
| ained two and a half of the 

orazen coyn called As, and 
it is marked with this figure, 
HS. which ſignifies 2 /ib. & 
demi. Thom. Of our money it 
ralned about three half pence 
farching ; Or (as the Tranſla- 
cor of Tacitus compures it) 
three half pence farthing, and 
half farthing. This Character 
compounded of H-S. two ca- 
pital I I. and the letter 3 
chus coupled toget ner ſtood * 
for Seftertlus , others ſay the 
rue character was LL- S 
Godwin 137. 


— 


fix veries 

| Sethim or Setim, a tree 
like a white Thorn, the tim- 
ber whereof never rots. Of 
this tree was made the holy 
Ark of the Old Teſtament. 
See Ark. Seti 


» — — 


as another, anda third part | 


Selline (Fr.) a Stanza of | 


| 


| = 


Setigerous (ſetiger) that 


| 


S-E 


S E 


bears or hath briſtles on his 


| back, 


| 
| 


Sebertans ( ſo called from | 


| Severus th ir firſt ſonnder) 2; 


x 


| 


[fore of Herecicks that con- | 


demned marriage, abſtained 
from eating fleſh and drinking 
wine, c. 

Sebidical C ſevidicus) that 
ſpeaks cruel and rigorous 
words, that threatneth. 

Sebi]. See Sivil. 

DSevocation ( ſevocatio) a, 
calling apart or aſide, a wuh- 
drawing from. 

Scww:1, a paper, clout or 
any thing hanged vp to keep! 
a Deer from entring into 4 
F ace. | 

Sewer or Sewar, has 
two ſignifications with us. 
one applied to him that iſſucs 
or comes in before the meat 
of the King or other great 
Perſc.nage, and placeth ic up- 
on the Table, c. The other, 
to ſuch paſſages or gutters, as | 
carry water into the Scaor | 
River, in Lawycrs Latine| 
called Sewera, An.6. H G. ca. 
5. And there are Commiſſi. 
ons of Sewers uſually granted 
under the Great Seal, autho- | 
riſing certain perſon, to ſee 
Dreins and Ditches well kept 
and maintained in the Maciſh 
and Fen Countries, for bec- 
rer Conveyance of the water 
into the Sea, and preſerving 
the graſs for food of Cattle. 
This word is probably de- 
rived from the Fr. ( iſſue) an 
iſſue or going forth, as if we 


ſhould call them Iſſuers, be 
cauſe they give iſſue or paſ- 
ſage ro the water, c. And 
the Lat. word ( ſuera) ſome- 
times uſed in theſe Commiſ- 
ſions, is a competent reaſon 
for this conjecture. Sce Fitz, 
nat. br. in Oyer and Terminer. 


1 have heard of an old 
French book containing the 
Officers of the King of Eng- 
lands Court, as it was ancient- 
ly governed, wherein he, 
whom we now call Sewer, 
wes called Aſſeour , which 
comes from the Fr. ( Aſeoir ) 
to ſer, ſettle or place, wherein 
his Office in ſetting down the 
meat is well expreſſed. And 
Sewer, as it ſigniſies an Of- 
ficer, is by Fleta Latined 
Aſſeſſor, a ſetter down, lib.2. 
ca. 15. 

Sexageſima Dundap , is 
always che Sunday next be- 


called either ſor being the 
ſixth before Paſſion Sunday, 
or the ſrcond before Quadra- 
gema Sunday , reckoning 
backward from Quadragefima 
| toQuinquageſima,and thence to 
Sexageſima, and ſo to Septua- 
geſima 

Sexenntal (ſexemmis ) that 
is fix years old, or of ſix years 
ſ.nding. 

Sextant ( ſextans) a coin 
leſs then chat called Quadrant, 
by the third part; a certain 
poiſe or weight being two 
| ounces, by ſeme called Obolus. 
by others the ſixth part of any 


Sm ſum or quantity that 


9 
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fore Shrove Sunday, and is fo 


| 


ö 


| 
| 
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is divided into twelve parts; 
alſo two inches. Fun. The 
ſixth part of [ugerum. Varr. 
Sextantarp (ſextantarius) 
of or belonging to the mea- 
ſuræ, quantity or weight of 
Sextant. 
 Dextary (ſextarius) a mea- 
ſure, whereoy all other may 
be made, aſter Budæus, and 
certain ttyal by weight and 
meaſure. The Roman Sextary 
contains of Wine or Wheat, 
rwo pound Roman , that is 
four and twenty ounces , a 
pound and an half haverdu- 
| poiſe weight, leſs then the Ca- 
ric pint by eight ounces, You 
may «rv it, following Glare- 
ang rule, by making a meaſure 
four inches long, by ſquare 
three inches deep, and as 
many broad, which is the true 
Sextary ; accordiug to this 
account, it is juſt our pint and 
2 halt ; for in our Wine pint 
are but fixreen ounces, Phy 
fitiavs aſſign but eigicccen 
ounces, or at the moſt twenty 
to Sextarius, and then it 15 
but two or four ounces more 
then our pints, 
Sextarius, after Geo. Agrico- 
la, contains two Heminæ, one 
pound meaſure and eight 
ounces, that is twenty ounces 
or inch meaſures. 
Sextarius is in weight of 
Qyl fixteen ounces, five 
dr ams, and one ſcruple; of 
Wine eighteen ounces ard an 
half, wo Siliquies, two grains 
and two third parts of a grain, 


— — 


Sexte, apart of the Ca- 
non Law, added to the de- 
cretals. 

Sexten, ſeems to be cor- 
rupt from Sacriſtian, which lee. 

Sexterp. See Sacriſty. 

Dextile or Sextilia 
moneth (Sextilis) the moneth 
of Auguſt, ſo called becauſe it 
is the fixth from March, 
which was the firſt monerh 
of the year with the Romans, 

Shackbolt or Shackle, a 
priſoners Bolt, a Fetter or 
Give, 

Sextule (ſextula) the ſixth 
part of an ounce, that is a 
dram and ſcruple; alſo a mca- 
ſure of Land. 

Sextuple ( ſextuplus ) ſix- 
fold, or that contains, or is 
made of the number fix. A 
rime in Muſick, containing 
ſix Crothets to a Bar, appro- 
priated chiefly to Sarabands. 

Shallop (from the Fr. 
Schalupe, or Lat. Scapha, 2 
Boat, or perhaps from Shale 
low. up, becauſe being a ſmall 
Veſſel. it goes up into ſhallow 
places) a kinde of ſmall Boat 
lo called. 

Shamois or Thamois, a 
kinde of wilde Goat, whoſe 
skin, being rightly dreſſed, 
makes our true Shamois Leg- 
ther. 

Shafment, is a kinde of 
meaſure uſed in ſome parts of 
England, and is the breadth 
of a mans hand, and the 
length of the thumb. 

Shamſhecr , the uſval 


Tho. | | 


Sword among the Ferſans, 
ir 
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it is not unlike the Turkiſh | 
Scymitar ; For (Mr. Herb. in 
his Travels ſaith) it is crook- 
ed like 2 Creſcent, and ſharp 


2s a Razor. Fol, 147. | 


Shalh, is the whole peece 
(be ir long or ſhorr) of fine 


linnen , of which che Tur- 
hant is made, but the name of 
the Linnen is Telbent ; whence 
we ſalſly call that which a 
Turk wears about his head a 
Turbant , whereas the ws 
name is Seruck, and the 
Turks themſelves ſo call it; 
it comes ſrom Sarnack, which 
fignifies to joyn about, or to 
ſwathe. 

Shaw , in the Perſian 
Tongue, is a King; and Pot- 
ſhaw an Emperor. Herb Tr. 

Shekle. See Sicle. 

Sherbet or Serbet (in the 
Perfian Tongue, it ſignifies 
pleaſant liquor) is a kinde of 
drink in great requeſt, both 
in Turky and Perſia, and is 
compounded of juyce of Le. 
mons, Sugar, Amber, and 
other ingredients; another 
ſort of it is made of Violets. 
Honey, juyce of Raiſong, and 
the like. 

Others ſay Sherbet is an A- 
rabian word, and ſignifies 
drink in general, 

Sherrp- Sack, ſo called 
from Zeres, a Sea Town of 
Corduba in Spain, where that 
kinde of Sack is made. 

Skepn, a kinde of long 
knife, or ſhore (word, anci- 
ently, and Rtill uſed by the 
Irifh-Kernes. Antiq. Hibernica, 


18. 87. 


| 


| 


Shibboleth or Schibbo 

leth (Hebr.) by the pronoun- 
ciation of this word, the Ga- 
laadites (who fought for, and 
under 7epthe, the Judge of 


not Galaadites, as they pre- 
rended to be for their ſafety 3 
for when they were taken by 
the true Galaadites at the pal- 
ſages over Jordan, (through 
which they endeavored to 
eſcape ) they could not pro- 
nounce Shibboleth or Schibbo. 
leth, but Sihboleth , which 
coſt two and forty thoy- 
ſand of them their lives ar 
that time. Judges, cap. 12. 
Hence the word is uſually 
raxen for a word of tryal, to 
diſcern Citizens ſrom Aliens, 
Friends from Foes: It figni- 
| fie: Spica, of an Ear of Corn. 
See Pichigni. 
Shilo or Shiloh ( Heh. 
7. miſſus) is mentionc d in the 
Prophecy of Jacob, where it 
is ſaid , The Scepter ſhall not de- 
part from Judah , tif Shiloh 
come; that is, till our Saviour 
come. (Gen. 49. 10.) The 
word ſignifies a Proſpeter or 
Safe-maker. 
Watcrs of Shilcah. Sce 
in Waters. 
Shingle ( from the Teut. 
Schindel, and that from 
Scindo _) a Slate or Lath of 
Wood to cover heœuſes. 
Shingles (4 cingends) a 
diſeaſe about the Breſt, Belly. 
or Back, the place aſſected, 


Iſrael) diſcovered the Ephra- | 
mites to be their enemies, and 


looking red and increafing 
Circle = 
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circlewiſe more and more; Ir 
is chiefly cured with Cats 
blood; if it go round the bo- 
dy, it kils. 

Shond , a kind of ſu- 
ſtice of Peace among the 
Torks. 

Shiew, a kind of Field- 
Mouſe, which if he go over a 
beaſts back , will make him 
lame in che Chine; and if he 


bire, the beaſt ſwels to the 


heart, and dyes. Geſn. From 
hence came our Engliſh | 
phraſe, I beſhrew thee , when 
we wiſh ill; and we call a 
curſt woman, 2 Shrew. 

Dhzifr or Shaving Fax.) 
perhaps from Scrinium , quaſi 
revelare peccata, ab intim) ſcrt- 
nio) Was anciently taken for 
auricular Confeſſion. 

Sh2obe tide, from the Sax. 
DShztib? or Shzift, and the 
Belg.T pde,z. rempas,a tim: of 
ſhriving or confeſſing fins ; 
For ahonr that time the Ro- 
min Catholiclts uſe to confeſs 
their ſins and receive the Bleſ- 
ſed Sacrament,to the end they 
miy the more religiouſly ob- 
ſerve the holy time of Lem, 
then immediztely enſuing. 

Shzine ( ſcrinium ) that 
which contained the body of 
a aint, or the place where 
ſuch a body was buried or in- 
romhed, 

Dlialoquent C ſfaloquus ) 


PR,, 


— — —-— 


that ſpits much in his 
ſprech. 

Sibilate (ſbil') to whiſtle 
or hiſs. Bac. 


Sibils; See Sybils, 


| 


Diccaneous C ſiccaneus ) 
dry of nature, that has no 
Rivers or Springs to water 


it. 

Siccifical ( ficcificus ) 
cha: hat power to make 
dry. 

g Dtccitp ( ſicaatas) dryneſs, 
drouth, lack of ſap or moi - 
iture, barcenneſ: 

Sicilian belperag. 
Veſperas. 

Dicle or Shekel ( ficlus, 
from rhe H-br. Shakal, 1. li- 
bravit) as well a kind of coin 
boch of Silver and Gold, as 
a vieight among the Jews ; 
on che one fide of rhe filver 
Shekel was carved a pot with 
Manna, and this Inſcription 
in Hebrew, The Shekel of Iſ- 
rael, on the other Aarons 
Rod, with this, Holy Jeruſa- 
lem; this (which was called 
the Holy Shekel) was worth 
jof our money abour two 
| ſhillings four pence; the com- 
mon Shekel half ſo much, 


See 


Exod. 30. 13. Gen. 23. 13. 16. 
Aud from thence comes our 
word Skele or Skale (ſcale) 
to weigh with. 

Sidelapes, A term of 
Hunters, and is when Dogs 
are laid in the way to be 
let ſlip at a Deer, as he paſſes 


by. 

Side min alias Queſt- 
men, thole that are yearly 
choſen according to the 
Cuſtome of every Pariſh, to 
aſſiſt the Churchwardens in 
the inquiry and preſenting 

ſuch 


in weight half an ounce. | 


» I 
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ſuch offenders to the Ordina- 
y, as are puniſhable in the 
Court Chriſtian. Gow. 

Dideral ( fideratis _) of or 
belonging to Stars or Pla- 
nets. 

Diderated ( fideratws ) 
blaſted , firicken with a 
3 „ taken, benummed. 

r. 


idere 

—_ * ( fderus ) 
of or like ſtars, ſhining,bright; 
heavenly. 
 Didexite( fiderires)an ircn- 
like tone, which (as ſome i- 
magine )has power to ſer men 
at variance ; Alſo the Load- 
one. 

DSigalion, an Image in 
Egypt, that by preſſing his 
ngers on his lips, ſcem- 
ed — 44 — 

liar iNaris ) of 
of — La $cal or 
Mark. 

Digtllatibe ( ſigillatus ) 
ſealabſe, that is apt, or hath 
firength to ſeal, or mark; 
made of wax: Bac. 

Sigiſmund ( Germ, ) 
victorious, peace, or victory 
with peace; That Sig ſig⸗ 
niſtes victory, Alfric, Daſi- 
podius and Luther all agree. 
yet Hadr. Junius turns it victo- 
ricus or prevailing ſpeech. 
Cam. 

Sigles ( ſigle ) notes, 
breviacures, Letters fer for 
words. As S. P. D. for Salu- 
tem plurimam dicit, &c. Mr. 
Selden. 


2 am, cm 
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Signacle ( ſgnaculum ) 
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a ſign, ſeal, mark or charact- 
cr. 

Signatozy ( ſgnatorius ) 
that is ujicd or ſerves to 
ſeal withall ; As Annulus 
fignatorius, a Seal-Ring, a Sig- 
ner. 

Signature ( fgnatura ) 
a ſigning, ſubſcribing, a fign 
manual, ones hand or mark 
(ct to a writing, a ſigning 
of a Notary. Among Prin- 
ters the mark or lettet they 
ler at the bottom of every 
ſheer printed, as A,B, C, 
&c. to tell their Quires by, 
and diſtinguiſn one ſheer 
from another, is called the 
Signature. 

Signaturiſt, one that 
ſealeth , marketh, brandeth, 
c. Br. 

Signiterous (ſgni fer) 
that beats a ſign, Standard or 
Image. 

Silenttarp ( felentiarr- 
us) a Gentleman Uſher, who 
ſees good rule and quietneſs 
kept · 

Silerp or Cilery, Dra- 
pery wrought on the heads 
of Pillars and Poſts, and 
made as cloth or leaves turn- 
ing divers Wayes; it comes 
from Siler. i. an Ofier or 
ſmal withe , becauſe the 
work of Siley is made on 
che tops of Pillars, as Ofters 
or ſmal withes. Ain. See 
Drapery. 

Diliceous ( ſiliceus) of or 
perraining to flint, Hinty. 

Sillogiſm. See $Syls- 
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 Stllographer ( {4gra- 
phws) a writer of (coff;, tiuats 
and revilings; Such was 
Tim. | 

Dilb:ſkroug. See Sylve- 

rous. 

Silariſt ( from Silures) a 
Nitive of, or one that lives in 
S2uth . wales. 

Simbval. See Cimbal. 

Dimilar 


| 


„7 . (partes 
Similary } 


of one ſuhſtince, and which 
though divided) retain the 
name of the whole. And Dj. 
fimilary parts differ from tne 
whole, as Nerves, Bones, 
and the like. See Diſſini 
ho: * 
Simmctry. Sce Symme. 
try. 
Simon c Hebr.) obedient, 
liſtaing. Philo. 
Simone ( fimmia ) the 
buying or ſelling of Church 
Livings, or other Spiritual 
things for money. It firſt 
took denomination from Si- 
mon Magus, a Sorcerer of Sa- 
maria, who offered money to 
the Apoſtles, thit he might 
have power to give the Holy 
Ghoſt, to any he ſhould lay 
his hands on, for which at- 
tempt he was ſharply reproved 
by Sr. Peter. 
Simoniakes (from Simon 
Magus) thoſe that buy or ſell 
Charch Livings or other Spi- 
ritual things. It is alſo a 


; 


general name for all Here- 


fimilares) parts (of the body) 


ticks, becauſe (as Saint 


{ 
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lreneus ſaith ) Simon was tue 
Father of them il. 
| Simontacal (from Simo- 
ni of or pertaining to St» 
mony. 


L Simous (mut) flat noſed. 
7. : 
e C ſimpliſta) an 


Hecheſi one that under- 
ſtinds or profeſſes to under- 
ſtand the na; ute of Simples, 
Plants, aud Drugs. 

Simnlacr2 ( ſmulacrum) 
an linge of a man or woman, 
the pr »poreion of any thing, 
che ſhidow, figure, ſem- 
blince or pattera of a 
chin?. 

Simzulattin ( ſmulatio ) a 
faign:ng, a egunterfeiting, 2 


| rence. 


miking of reſemblance, a 
diſl:mvling, a colour or pre- 


Simultaneous ( from f. 
m ilta) thit is privily difple :- 
ſed, or hates with diſſem- 
bling of counrenance. Le Str. 

Sina, a Mountain in A- 
rabia, where the Law of 
God was given to Moſes ; 
called alſo Horeb. 

Sinapiſm ( ſeapiſmus ) a 
Medicine, Oyntment or Salve, 
mide of Muſtard, ſerving to 
raiſe bliſters or wheals upon 
the skin, | 

Sindic. See Syndic, 

Sindon (Gr.) very fine 
Linnea ; as Cambrick, Lawn, | 
Ce. 
Sing cantoz. Sce Succen- 
tor. 


Hinilter (Lat.) perrain- 


Wc 


ing o, or that is on the left- 
hand. 


\ 
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hand, unlucky, unfortunate, 
CORITACY. F 

Diniflterity ( fniſteritam) 
unhandſomneſs, froward- 
neſs, lack of grace in doing a 
thing. 

Sinon, a perfidious Gre- 
cian that betrayed Troy, Cc. 
from whence all perfidious 
men may be called Si- 
ons. | 

Sinoper ( finopis) a red 
— called Rud- 

e. 

Sinopital ( finopicus ) of 
or belonging to that Stone. 

Sion Sce Scion. 

S iphack, is 2n Arabick 
word nſcd by Anatomiſts, 
and ſignifies the inner rim 
of the belly, which is joyn- 
ed to the Cawl , where 
the I[ntrailes are covered. 
Min. 

Siquis, is a little Bill 


ſet up in ſome open place up 


on a Poſt or Wall; and is ſo 
called, becauſe ir uſually be- 
gins with Si quis. i. If any 
one ( viz. ) hath found, that 
| which is mentioned herein 
to be loft, let him bring it to 
ſuch a place, and he ſhall 
be thus rewarded for his 
pains; 
Sir, 2 title of dignity 
given to Baronets and 
Knights; and not onely at- 
tributed to Kings, but to al! 
Gentlemen in diſcourſe ; 
ſome derive it from the Hebt. 
Sar. princeps, others from the 
| Gr, j,... i. Dominus, o- 
chers from the Erit. Sp or 


— 


——— 
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Spꝛe, Domine; others from 
the Ital. Sexe, or Fr. Sire. 
And Stephanus deduces it 
from Cyrus the Perfian word, 
for a Lord, Ruler, er great - 
Prince. 

Sirens (Sirenes from the 
Gr. aupery, 1. attrahere.) See 
Mermaides. 

Alluring and tempting wo- 
men, are called Sirens. 

DSirenical, pertaining to 
Sirens, attractive, 

| Dircnize, ro play ihe 
Siren, to attract or allure, 
as Sirens doe with fing- 
ing. 

Sirius, the Dog-Star, 
or Star called Canicula, at 
whoſe rikng the Dog.days 
always begin, and from 
which the Canicular or Dog- 
dayes tooke denominati- 


on. 

Sirocco (Ital.) a South- 
Eaft wind, thought to be 
hurtſul and infeRious in 
[taly. 

Siſyphus, a great Rob- 
ber of Attica, ſlain by The- 
ſeus. Poets (ay , be rovls a 
ſtone to the top of a Hill, 
which ſtill tumbles back 
again, and ſo makes bis 
labor endleſs, c. Hence 
to roul the ſtone of Siy- 


thus, is taken for any 
hard or infuperable la- 
bor. 


Sitatk ( ſitarckus ) he | 
that hach the « fhce to pre» 
vide Corn, and Victuals ſuf- 
hcient. 
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SK 


SM 


try. 


much. 


of ſix verſes. 


quantum, 


one peece. 


Skink, in Scotland a kind 


Size, is a 
bread or drink, i. a farth- 
ing, which Schollars in Cam- 
bridge have at the Buttery, 
it is noted with the letter S. 
As in Oxford with the letter 
for half a farthing , and Qa. 
for a farthing 3 And where- 
as they ſay in Oxford, to Bat- 
tle in the Buttery book, i. to 
ro ſer down on their names, 
what they take in Bread, 
Drink, Butter, Cheeſe, c. 
So in Cambridge they ſay to 
ſize, i. to ſer down their 
how much 
rake on their names in the 
Buttery book. Min. 

Stzygp; lee Syzigie. 

Sbkelcton ; ſee Sceleton. 

Skellum ; ſee Scellum. 

Skiff or Sciph ( ſcapha) 
a Ship-boat, properly all of 


Site ( ſitus ) the ſetting 
or ſtanding of any place, the 
ſeat or ſituation; 
ritory or quarter of a Coun- 


a Ter- 


Dittent ( fitiens ) thirſt- 
ing, coveting, defiring of 


Sittim. See Sethim. 

Sibil or Sebfl, from the 
$pan. Sevilla, che chief Ci- 
ty of Andaluzia in Spain, 
from whence we have our 
Sevil Oranges, and therefore 
{ ſo called. 
Sixatn ( Fr.) a ſixth, 
ſixth part, the proportion of 
fix 3 Hence a Poem or Stanza * 


they 


Q 


| 


portion of | 


| 


of Pottage of ſtrong nouriſh - 
ment, made of Knuckles 
and Sinews Of Beef long 
boiled. Bac. 

Skinker (from the Dutch 
Schencher) a Fill-cup, one 
that falls bear or wine, 4 But- | 
ler or Cup-bearer. 

Slap ( from the ;Teur. 
Slagon, 7. to ſtrike ) an 
Inftrument of a Weavers 


Comb. 

Slockſter (Belg. Hlocker) 

one that ſlocks or inticeth a- 
way mens ſer vants. Zee Pla- 
giary- 
Slot, a term of hunting, 
and ſignifies the view or 
print of a tags ſoot in the 
ground. 

Slough , a damp, ſuch | 
28 uſually happens in Cole- 
pirs; alſo a deep finking mud- 


| Smaragdine ( ſmaragdi- 
: nus ) of or belonging to the 


d pl ace, 


precious ſtone called a Sma. 
ragd or Emerald; green, as an 
Emerald. 


Smectpmnuans, about 


the beginning of the long 
Parliament im the year 1641, 
five Miniſters wrote a book | 
againſt Epiſcopacy and. the 
Common Prayer, in behalf 
of the Presbyterian Govern» 
ment, to Which they all ſub- 
ſcribed their names, being 
Steven Marſhal, Edm.Calany, 
Tho. Toung , Mathew Newco- 
men, and Will, Spurſtow ; 
the firſt letters whereof 


Loom, having teeth like a | 


9:99 this word, Sme&yms | 
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they were called Sme&ym. 
nNMangse 

gmatick ( ſmegmat7- 
cus) that hath che power or 
ſtrength to ſcoure or cleanſe, 


as ſoap. 

Dmeth or Dmoothery ; a 
medicine or phyſical Oint- 
ment ro take away hair. 

Snaaphaunſe, a fire - lock, 
or kind of Gun, thar ſtrikes 
fire, without the uſe of a 
Match. 

Soccage (from the Er. Soc. 
i. a Coulcer or plough-ſbare ) 
is a renure of lands by or 
for certain inferior or huſ 
bandly ſervices to be per- 
formed to the Lord of the 
Fees 'Sce Inflitutes of Com 
mon Law. 31. 

Docintang, a lace Sect, be- 
gun by Lehus Socinus the 
Uncle, and made up by Fau- 
ſhus Socinus of Sienna, his 
Nephew , who firſt diſperſed 
his Errors in Polonja, Tran- 
ſylvania,- and Sarmatia, about 
the year 1555, They deny the 
eternal Divisity of the ſecond 
Perſon of the Bleſſed Trinity, 
with other groſs Errors, See 


aim. 

| Socome , an old Law 
word, fignifying the cuſtom 
of grinding at the Lords 
Mill; and there is Bond - S 
come, Where the Tenvants 
are bound to it; and Love- 
Socome , where they doe it 
freely our of love to their 
Land-lord. 


r ; And from thence 


Mr. Chewneys Anti-Socinias | 


Err 
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belonging to ſodality or Fel. 


Hocoꝛd ( ſocordia) Lul- 
kiſhae ſs, ſloathfulneſs, neg- 
ligence , idleneſs , fortiſh- 
nels. 

Socratick ( ſocraticus) of 
or belonging to that excellent 
and wiſe Philoſopher Socra- 
tes; Hence, wile, prudent, 
learned. ; 

Sodality ( ſodalitas ) a 
Fellowſhip, a Fraternity, a 
Society, an Aſſembly, a Bro. 
therhood, a Company In- 
corporate of any myſtery or 
Craft. 

Sodalitious (adalitius) 


lowſhip. 

Sodomp C ſodomia ) bug- 
gery, ſo called from the City 
Sodom in Fudæa, which for 
that deteſtable fin was de- 
ſtroyed with fire from heaven. 
Gen. 19. 

So: omite, an Iagler or 
Buggerer. 

Dodomitical , percaining 
to Sodomy or Buggery. 

Sol, the Sun, one of 
che ſeven Planers. See Sa- 


turn. 

Solace ( ſolatium) com- 
fort, conſolation; help, or 
ſuccor. 

Solar ( ſolaris) of ot be- 
longing to the Sun. 

Solarp ( ſolarium) a Sun- 
Dyal ; Alſo a yearly Penſion, 
paid to the Prince, to live 
out of commen buſineſs ; or 
the rent that one pays yearly 
for an houſe that is builr up- 
on the ſoil or land of the 


— — 
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Commonwealth. 
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Soldado (Span. Soldat. Fr. } 
a Souldier, one that follows 
the wars. Soldado bordds, a 
caſhiered Souldier; a Soul- 
dier blotted out of the Muſter 
Roll; derived from the Brit. 
word Sabodi wz, i. miles, and 
that from Sabod, which ſig - 
niſies pralium or bellum. 

Soldau, Lee Sultan. 

Soldures ( ſoldurii) were 
(as Cæſar ſaith) in the Gavuliſh 
language, ſuch kind of men, 
as deſtined and vowed them- 
feives to the amity of any, to 
take part in all theit good and 
had fortunes 

Soleated ( ſoleatus ) ſhod, 
as hories are, or that wears 
pattens. 

Doleciſm ( ſolæciſmus) a 
falſe manner of ſpcak ing, con- 
trary to the rules of Gram- 
mer, incongtuity; Any thing 
done out of order, or con- 
trary to rule, may be rear- 
med a Soleciſm. The people 


from whoſe barbarous kind 
of ſpeaking, came this word 
Soleciſm, 

Dolcciſmical , pertaining 
ro a Soleciſm , incongru- 
ous, 


an old uame of the moncth 
F ebruary- 

Solenntal (ſolennit) year- 
ly, uſed or done every year 
ata certain time, ordinary, 
puhlique, ſolemn, unaccuſto- 
med. 

Solidation ( ſolidatio ) a 
making Whole or firm, asl. 
dering. 


— — — 


of Pamphilia were called Soli, 


Salegrabe or Soleg obe, 


| 


{ 


4 


| 


| 


Solides, Five regular bo- 
dies, or figures Geometrical 
Cui.) the Circle, Cube, Py- 
ramid, Cilinder, and Dodo- 
chædron. 

Solent, the ancient name 
of that part of the Sea, which 
divides the Iſle of VVight 
from our main Land in 
Hamſpire. Bedes Hiſt. pag. 


366. 

Solifidjan ( from ſola fi- 
des) one that holds fai th onely 
Cvithout works) neceſlary 
to ſalvation , or one that de- 
| pends upon faith alone. 
Doliloqup ( ſoliloquium) 
talk alone as of one with one, 
or one with himſelf. 5 

Soliptd / from folidus an 
pes) that hath a whole or 
found foor, nor cloven nor 
broken, ſuch is that of a 

Horſe, If from ſolus and 
pes, then it ſignifies, one 
foored, or that hath but one 
foot: Dr. Br. é | 

Soliftim ( ſoliſtlimum ) a; 
kind of dancing among che 
Augures, or a Divination 
raken by falling of che bread 
on the ground, which was 
given to Chickens. 

Solitaneous ( ſoliranews ) 
ſolitary, ſingle, alone, without 
company: 

Solibagant ( ſolxvagus ) 
that goes here and there a» 
lone, and flies company, wan- 
dr ing all alone, ſolitary. 

Sollebatton (from the 
Span. Solvare. i. ſublevare) a 
lifting or holding up; AL 


o an aiding , ſuccoriag or 
aſſiſting. 
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| higher nor lower, which is 


that of Cancer. 


SO 
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or aſſiſting. Luſtr. Ludov. 
Solon , one of the ſeven 
wiſcmen of Greece, The other 
fix were Child, Cleobulus, Tha- 
les, Bias, Pittacus, and Pe- 
riander. - 
Doiſkice ( ſolſtitium, quaſ 
Solis ſtatio) the Sun - ſtead of 


— 


ſtay, when it can neither go 


in Summer aboüt mid Ine, 
when the days are at the long 
eſt, and in Winter about mid 
December , when they ate at 
the ſhorecſt 3 ar which time 
the Sun comes to the Tropick 
of Capricorn, and in June to 
It is moſt 
commonly taken for Midſum- 
mer; and Mid- winter is tei m 
ed Bruma 


Solſtitial ( ſolſtitiali) of | 
or belonging to the Solffice, 


roaring. | 
Sontage, is a tax of forty 
ſhillings, laid upon every 
Knights Fee. Stowe, pag. 
284. 
Doiitick ( ſonticut) noy- 
ſome, hurtful. The Sontick 
diſeaſe ( Morbus Sint icin) a 
continual and extream ſick- 
ne(s, that Bangs long upon a 
man, and is ended within no 
certain time; and whereby 
we are diſabled to perform 
our nec ſſiry buſineſs . The 


| Falliag Evil is ſuch a d. ſeaſe. 


Sonozons ( ſonorus) loud, 
making a great noiſe , (trill, 


— —  — _— - 


| 


| 
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or ſtay of the Sun, Allo 
that continues but à liccle 
time. 
Soluble ( ſolnbil;s) which 
may be unlooſed or un- 
bound. 
Solbe (/0;v0) ro looſe, to 
releaſe, to deliver, to undo, 
to diſlolve, reſolve, c. 
Solote N (ſolitus) loc ſed 
Sokitive C or looſening; 
— at liberty, quiet , free. 
dC. 


Somniculoug ( ſemniculo- 


ſis) negligent, ſleepy, drow - 


Ly, ſluggiſh ; alſo that makes | 


drowzy or ſleepy. 
Somnifcrons ( ſomni fer) 
that brings or cauſeth fleep. 
Somnug (Lat.) ſleep, 
ſometimes night; alſo teſt, 
quietneſs; alſo the God of 


| Sleep, Ovid, 
Somne quies rerum, dulciſſime Somne Deoram. 


Sigonĩ us inſers, That every 


diſeaſe which hinders us in 
the performance of our buſi- 
neſſes, is termed Sonticus. 
Sophia (Gr.) Wiſdom ; 
2 name peculiarly applicd by 
the Primitive Chriſtians to 
our moſt Bleſled Saviour, 
whois the Wiſdom of his Fa- 
ther, by whom all things 
were made ; and therefore 
ſome golly refions do more 
then diſlike the communicz- 
ting it to auy other, Cam. 
Sophy, the grear Lord 
or Ring of Perſia, ſa called. 
Sophiſm ( Sophiſma ) 
Oo 


aft 


« 


{ 


| 


| 
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| S O 
; Crafry oc deceitful ſentence; 
| an Otation or Sentence, 
ſeeming to be true, but falſe 
| indeed; 2 - 1D 
ophi 
| 8 r i) 
Sophilter } 

He that proieſſeth Philoſophy! 
for Jucre or vaineglorys a 
deceiver, under an eloquent 
or crafty ſpeaking; a cunning! 
or cavilling diſputer, who 
will make a falſe matter ſeem! 
{ CTUCe 
Sophiſticate (/5ph1ſtico) to 
adulterate or falſifie, to 
make counterfeit or deceit- 
ful. 


— 


| Sophiſtzy C. ſpbiſhia ) 
the art of quaint beguiling 
or circumvention, by words 
| or falſe Arguments, called al- 
| ſo Lulliin. | 
So pited (Je ) laid to 
| rep, being at reſt. Le 
Str. 
Sopition ([-itio) ſlrep- 
{ ing, bing at reſt. 
Dopo:ate (Coro) to bring | 
or ind..cc ilcep. | 
Sopoꝛifercus ( /oporifer ) 
thai brings or cauſcth ſleep, 
drow?7yv. | 
So:bition (ſorbitio) a ſup- | 


| 


| ping, as of broth or Pat- | 
0 
| 


| 


age. 
| FSqozboniſts. are thoſe: 
Doctors and Baichelors of 
Divinity of the Colledge of 
Sor hon in Paris; which took 
| Dcnemiration ſrom one Ro- 
bert de Shbonne, who was 


ne of the Almoners ard 


{ Preachers of St. Lewis the | 


— — — — — * 
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| 


—— 


Ninth, King of France, and 
the Donor and Inſtituter of 
this Colledge , about the 
year One thouſand two hun- 
dred lixiy and four, 2 Part 
Tr, rc. 


| Sozcelerp (Fr.) Sorcery 
or Sorcellage ( ſortilegium 5 
charming, inchanting. wirch- | 
craft, a - divination by 


lots. 


Soꝛdidate ( ſordi do) co. 
make foul, to array ſluttiſhly 
and filthily. | | 

D02dib ( ſordidus) nlthy, 
diſhoneſt, uncican , all be- 
raycd, ſluttiſn, faul, naughty, | 
corrupt, baſe, c | 

Soꝛdine ot Hv2dct (from 
the Fr. Sourdine) the little 


Pipe or Tenon, put into the | 
mouth of a Trumpet, to 
make ir ſound low; alſo a 
kinde of hoarſe or low ſound. 
ing Trumpet. 

Soꝛe el or Sozel, A Male 


Fallow Deer of three years | 
old, fo called. | 
| 


Soꝛites (Gr.) a kinde of 
Argument conſiſting of di- 
vers propoſitions, in which | 
the Fredicate of the former, 
is fli!] made the ſubjeR of 
the later, till in concluſion 
the laſt Predicate be attri- 
huted to the firſt ſubje@: 
As Thomas is a man; a man 
is an Animal; an Animal is a 
Body; a Body is 4 Subſtance ; 
therefore Thomas is a Sub- 
ſtance. 

Soꝛitical, pertaining to 
ſuch an Argumen': . 

Sc:02iant Wirgin (Virgo 

| Sororians) | 
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Sororians) a yong maid, 
whoſe Breſts begin to be em- | 
doſſed and round, or ſet out 
for ſhew. 

Dozozicide ( ſororicida) a 
murderer of his own fiſter. 

Doztilegy ( ſortilegium) 2 
divination by Lots, Sor- 
cery. 

Soꝛtition (ſortitio) a choo- 
ſing or appointing by lots, a 
caſting of lors, a lotting. 
Soztito2 (Lat.) a caſter of 
ors. 

Soſpital ( ſoſpitalis ) that 
is cauſe of health, medicinae 
ble, wholſome, ſafe, free from 
danger. | 

Soulack, an eminent Of- 
ficer about the perſon of the 
Turkiſh Emperor, Sir H. 
Blount. | 
Source (Fr) 2 head, ori- 
gina], or beginning f; a 
Spring or Well-head ; 2 
Seminary , Race or Off- 
ſpring. | 

Sourd (ſurdus) deaf, hard | 
of hearing; alſo liſtleſs, un- | 

| 


attentive , heedleſs 3 allo 
dumb. Bac. 

Sowndcr , a company of | 
wilde Bores together; as We 
ay. A Herd of Deer. | 

Spadaires, an order cf 
white Fricrs, which wear 
on their hahirs a repreſen- 
tation of two Red Swords. 
Cot - | 

Spade ( ſpado) that is 


gelded, be ir man or Beaſt. 


DSpadiccous (ſpad?cus) of | 


2 light red, or bright bay, 
Dr. Br. 


— — 


of or belonging to Alchimy, 
or an Alchimiff, 


(the right word is &ſpawhee, 


Spagyucal jÞegyricas ) 


Dpagy2ick ( ſpagyrus) an | 
Alchimiſt, an extracter of 
quinteſſences. 


Spahics or Spachics : 


which in the Perſian tongue 
ſignifies a Horſeman) are the 
Great Turks Horſemen or Ca- 
valry, armed for the moſt part 
ar once, with Bowe, Mace, 
Lance, Harquebuſs, and Simi» 
tar. Sands, 

Spatd, a red Male Deer 
three years old. 

Sparſſon (ſparfio) 2 ſprink- 
ling, eſpecially of water, co- 
loured with Saffron, out of 


ſome Pipe. 

Sparſedip (from ſparſim) 
here and there, one with an- 
| other, ſcarreringly. Bac. 

Spartan (ſpartanus) of or 
| belonging to the Lacedemo- 
nians, or to their chief City 
Sparta. 
|  Spaſmatical (ſpaſmaticus) | 
of or belonging to the di- 
| caſe called rhe Spaſm or Cramp, 
; which is a ConrulGon,ſhriok- 
| ing or plucking up of the Si- 
news, ariſing either of too 
much ſulneſs, or over- much 
emprineſs. 

Spat, Spathule or Dpa- 
tule Sparula ) a little Slice 
or Splatter, wherewirh Sur- 
egeons and Aporthecarics vſe 
i (pred their Plaifters znd 
' Salves ; alſo a little rwo- 
| handed or haſtard ſword. 
| Spatiate (ſpatior) ro walk 
O 0.2 broad 
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abroad, to travel, ro wander, 
to go jetting up and down. 


ac. 

Sp. cies (Lat.) a beute, 
imaze, form, or ſhape, like- 
neſs, ſemblance, cutward face 
or ſhew, Ce. the different | 
kinde of any thing. With 
Grammarians , Species is the 
accident of à word, as Pri- 
mitive or Derivative, With 
Logitians it is the ſecond of 
the five Predicables. See Ge- 
nus. 

Specifical (ſpecific) ſpe · 
cial, particular, belonging to | 
Species. 

Dpecious (ſpecioſis) good- 
ly or fair to ee to, beauti- 
ful, or graceful in ap- 
pearance, honorable in 
ſhew. 


. — 


| 
| 


| 


| 


that belongs ro ſpeculati- 


Spectable ( ſpeXabilss ) 
worthy to be ſeen, or that 
may be ſcen, viſible ; of great 
_—_— „ notable, goodly ,| 
air, 


Spectatibe ( ſpefFarivus |) 


cn ; ſp.culutive, contempla- | 


| tive. 


Spectre ( ſpefram ) is an 
apparition of imagination of 
2 ſuoſtance without a body, 
which preſcnes it ſelf ſenſioly 
to men againſt the order and 
courle of nature; a Ghoſt, 
2 Spirit, a ſantaſie, a viſion. 
If you would know the ſeve- 
ral kinds and more particulars 
of theſe Spełlers, read a Trea- | 
tile of them, printed Ann 
1608. | 
Specular ( ſpeculers) any | 


r —_— —— 1 
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| thing whereby a man may ſce | 


the better, belonging to ſee 
ing or ſpying, to Spectacles or 
glaſs #indows. 

Speculation ( ſpeculatio ) 
a ſpying, a wacching in an 
high Tower or open place, a 
diſcovery, a conſidering, or 
obſerving. 

Dpeculate ( ſpeculor) to 
watch in an high Tower, or 
other like place, to ſre far, to 
eſpy, ſearch out, to conſider 
diligently; ro behuld and 
gaZ* upon, 

Spcculatozp( ſpeculatorius) 
belonging to cipial, or ſcout- 


irg 

Spel (Sax.) 2 word. Sce 
Goſpet. 

Spelt ( ſpelta) a kind of 
wheat growing in IIaly, 
| France and Flanders, called 
alſo Zena. 


may be hoped for, or truſted 
unto. 

Sperma Ceti Sce the 
corruption, Far maccti. 

8 perm ( ſperma) the na- 
tural ſeed of man, or any o. 
ther natural ſced whereof 
things are engendred ; ſpawn 
of fiſhes. 

Spcrmatical,of or belong- 
ing to ſuch ſeed , or to the 
veins which contain the ſeed. 
Spermatize, to ſhed, e- 
ject or inject natural ſeed or 
ſperm. Br. 

Speuftick ( ſpeuſlicus ) 
made in haſte, or quickly 
made, and baked on tbe ſud - 


Sperable ( ſperabils) that | 


— 


den. 
Lohe. 


— 
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Sphaceliſm ( ſphaceliſ- 
mus) an ulcer eating in the 


| brain. 


Sphere ( ſphara) a fi- 
gure in all parts equally 


round, 2 Circle, a Globe, a 


Bowle or any thing that is 


| round, 


The Sphere of the World 
conſiſts of Ten Circles, the 
Aquinoctial, the Z2odieke, the 
Two Colures, the Horizon, 
the Meridian, the Two Tro- 
picks, and the two Polar Cir- 
cles 

Spherabls ( ſph.er4511is) 
that may be made rcund lite 
a Sphere, 

Spherical ( ſph4ricis ) 
round like a Sphere, Orbicu- 
lar, Globe-like. 

Sphcromachy (/ph aroma» 
chia) playing at Tennis, or 
Bowling 

Sphinx (Lit.) an Indi- 
an, and Athicpian Beaſt, 
rough bodied like an Ape 
(of the kind whereof he is) 


yet hairleſs between Ms 


Neck and Breaſt, round, but 


out- ſaced, and Breaſted like 
a Woman, his unarticulate 
voyce like that of a haſty 
ſpeaker , more gentle and 
tameable then an ordinary 
Ape, yet fierce by nature, 
and revengeful, when he is 
hurt; having eaten meat e- 
nough , hee reſerves his 
Chaps full ro feed on when 
he feels himſelf hungry 2 
ain. 


Dpiciferous ( ſpicifer ) 


II 


bis 


22 —— 
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that beateth ears of Corn. 
DSpicilegy ( ſpicilegium ) 


gathering ears of corn, glean- 


ing or leiſing corn. Lo. Bac. 
| Advan. 


Spſculatoz (Lat.) an 
Archer, or Spear-maa of 
a Guard; Some cake it 
for a Tormenter or Hang - 
man. 


Dpine (ina) a thorn, the 


ſting of a Bec, apricklc ; Al- 


o the hacz-bone, 

Spinal ( ſpinal) of vr 
pcerratniag to rhe Thine, or 
Back-:1 ye. 

Spunt:rot:s\ pini fer) that 
beate th prickles, or thornes, 
thorny. 

 DptrofityCl ſpin ii) thor- 
ninef:, ſulneſs of pricklcs, dif- 


nculty. 


Spinſter, a term or ad- 
dition in our Law. Dialect, 
added in Obligations, Evi- 
dences and Writing, to un- 
married Women, as it were, 
calling them Spinners; And 
this onely addition is given 
to all unmarried women, from 
the Viſgounts Daughter 
downward. 

Spintrian (from Spin 
trie) pertaining to thoſe 
that ſeek out, or invent 
new and monſtrons actions 
of luſt. Tacitus annal lib. S. fy 
Rel. Med. 

Spiracle ( ſpiracu'um ) a 
hreaching hole, a hole out of 
which hreath,air, ſmoak. cr 
wind iſſues, 8 damp hole. 
Lo Bac. 

O03 
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Spiral ( from ſpira) cir- 
cular, tu wiag round. wind- 
ing aHau'. Si H. otten. 

Spiration ( ſpiratto ) 4 
„ea n Ur breathing, In Di- 
vimty it is a hreathing or in. 
oulſe of the Will, by which it 
xpreſl-th its affection. The 


Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 


the Father, and the Son 3 47 
from one onely ſource, aud 
not as made or created, no 
14s b-gorren, hut produces 
through the will, by an ineff; 
ble way , and this Divine. 
rearm Spiration. Tour. Cat. 
Spirarck ( ſpirarchus ) a 
Cap'ratu in a for: ward, 
Sp:rbtualtics of a Wi- 
ſhop (Spiritualia Epiſcopi) were 
thoſe profit which he recei- 
ved, as a Biſhop, and not as 
2 Baron of the Parliamcut. 
Stawnf. pl. Cor fol. 132 Such 
were the duties of his V-fi:2 
tion, his Benefit growing from 
ordering and inſtituting 
Prieſts, Preſtation money, 
nat Subßdium charitativum. 
which upon reaſonable cauſe 
he might require of his Cler- 
gy. Joannes Gregorius de Bene- 
ficiis,cap.s. num. 9 And the 


{encfhr of his Juriſdiction. 


ow. 


Spiſs (piſſut) thick ſlow. 


and br -g , Froſs, matfive, 


| firm, hard, and ſound, ſtand- 


ing thick and cloſe together, 


Spiſſit p 7 ſeiſſitas 7 
Spilũitude ? ſpiſſitudo 
thickneis. gtoſsneis. Bac. 


full af. Bac. 


SOritter, a red Male Deer 


— —— —— 


— — 


— 
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of one year old, Whoſe Horns 
begin to grow up ſharp Spit- 
wiſe, calied allo a Bre« k-r 
from broach, the ſame with a 
Spit. Vin. 

Dptttle or Spittle⸗houſ⸗ 
fem be Ital. >peda/e, Leut. 
Spital, or it may be con- 
. acted fron Hoſpital ; for it 
hath one and che ſame ſigaifi- 
cation. 

Spleget See Pleget. 

Splendent F ſplendens | 

Dplenutd ſplendidus | 
ig, clear, ſhining, fa- | 
nus, 4o:ahle, excellenr, 

Splene (iplen) the Milt 
f Man or Beaſt, which is 
| like a long narrow Tongue, 
lying under the ſhor: ri'»s on 
he letr-fide , and hath this 
office of nature, to purge the 
| Liver of ſuperfluous Melan- 
cholick blood; ſomerime it 
| igniftes anger vr choler. 

Splendoz (Lat.) clear» 
neſs. brighcacſs, light, beau- 
ty, cl:-gancy, glory. 
| Splenetick ( ſpleneticus ) 
ſick in the Splene, or rrou- 
bled with the Splene , that 
hath a great Splene ; alſo cho- 
lerick or angry. 

Spoliation ( ſpoliatio) a 
robbing , ſpoiliag or tak ng 
away. If any drfference tad 
been between two Parſans, or 
rwo Incumbents, claiming 
under one Patron, and the 
right of Patronage not in 
queſtion ; this was to be de- 
cided in the Spiritual Court, 
and was called Spoliation. 


| Nat, Br. 36,37. 
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| Spondalion (Gr.) a Himn | 
conſiſting moſt of Spondes y 
ſang to procure and ſettle the 
tavor ot the Gods, whillt the 
Incenſe was a hurning. | 
Sponde ((/p11dews ) a foot, 
conn-:mg i two long ſylla- 
hit | 
, Spondyles (pondyli) the 
Knuckles or turning joynts of 
the Back. bene or Chine; al- 
[ſo (mall Bones of Braſts or 
; Fiſhes I) R Br. | 
Sponge (ſpongia) is well 
| known, and is between the 
1 of an Animal, and a 
Plant ; it grows under the 
Sea - rocks of the Iſſe Sa. 
mos, and not elſwhere in the 
| world, Sit H. B. : 
Spongious ( ſpongioſus) 
like unto, or hollow like a 
| Spunge, light and full of 
(mall holes, or eyes like a 
; Spange, light or pufe. 
Sponſal (ſponſalis) of or 
belonging to betrothing or 
marriage. 
| Sponſlalitious, the ſame. 
; Sponſſon (ono) a pro- 
miſc, a bargzin, a wager, an 
| agreement, à covenant; every 
; promiſe made by demanding 
| and asking of another, Cc. 
| Spontal pontalis 
Sp-ontance Ka 
Spontaneous ( «5 
that doth, or is done willing» 
ly, naturally, wichout help or 
couſtrainr, voluntary, 
Sypontaneit p, the freeneſs 
or natural uacoaſtrainedneſ 
of an action, done without 
ichecconſtrainr or choice; as | 


— 
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an Herb grows, or an Animal | 
cats when he is hungry 

Spouſe (ſponſa) a woman 
ſpouſed or afhanced, a Bride 
or new marricd weman 3 alſo, 
from ſponſus, a new married 
man, 
| Drxouſage ( ſponſalia ) the 
contract or hetrothing before 
full marriage. 

Spꝛaints, dung of an 
Otrer. 

Sp2etoz ( Verbal, 2 ſperno) 
2 coniemner, a dcipiſer, a; 
(corner, a ſetrer-light by. 

SPpughts, a fort of ſhor: 
Arrows, (tormerly uſed for 
Sea fight) without any or 
heads, fave wood ſharpned, 
which were diſcharged our ot, 
Muskets, and would picrce 
through the ſides of Ships, 
where a bullet would nor. | 
Nat. Hiſt. 
SOpꝛing tides. As there are | 
| every day two tides 3 ſo every 
moneth two couur:tes of great 
tides and {mal rides; For ſeven | 
| days abour the change of the | 
Moon, are the great or Spring- 
tides, and the next enſuing 
ſeven days are the ſmall or 
Neap- tides; then at Full Moon 
are the Spring- tides again, aud 
all the laſt quarter Neap-tides ; 
which courſe of the Sea i; 
chus monerhly renewed for 
ever; ſave that, ſome extra- 
ordinary Spring- tides fone 
times happen in the Spring 
and Autumn, and ſometimes 
ifrer plenty of Rain, or rage | 
ef Weather, c. And in} 
| Neap-tides the water is ne ve 
| On 4 'o ! 
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ſo high, nor ſo low, as in | Squinant ( ſquinantbym ) i 
Spring tides. the iweer ruſh, which is very | q 
| Spzingal (from the Belg. | | medicinable : Camels meat. | 
| Spzingacl) a yong-man, or Squinancy ( ſqumantjia ) | 
a ſtripling. a ſwelling diſeaſe in the 
Spume (pam) foam, throat, which cauſeth a dif- 
froth, ſcum · ficulty in breathing; the 
; Dpumid ( pumidus) frothy | | Squincy. 
or foamy. S. S. ſtand uſually for | 
Spumifcrous ( ſpumifer ) | Sacro-Sanctas, or for Sacra- 
that bears foam, froth or ſcum, Scriptura, or for Sant; as 
' Spung's. See Sponges. $. S. Patres, Sandli Patres. 
Spurcidical ( ſparcidicss) | | Stability (ſtabilitas) firm- 
that lpeaky difſhogeſily or un- | | neſs, ſtableneſs, ſoundneſs , 
; cleanly, bawdy in talk. ' Conſtancy. 
Spurioug ( ſpurius) born Stabulate (ſabulo) to 
of a common woman, that ſtand or be as Cattle in a Sra- 
knows not his Farber, baſe- ble or Stall, to be houſed as 
born, counterfeit. | | Beaſts are, to keep or ſtall up 
Sputative ( from ſpu» ) | | ones ſelf. © 
that ſpics often or much. Sir Stade (ſadium) 2 race for 
H. V. men or horſes to run in; alfo 
©quad:on ( from the Ital. a proportion or meaſure of 
Squadra, or Fr. Eſquadron) a ground, whereof there are 
certain number of Soldiers three ſorts, (viz ) The ltalt- 


ranged intoa ſquare Body or an, conttininig one bundred 


Battaillon. This word is moſt | rwenty and five paces 3 the O- 
commonly appropriated to ympick of one hundred and 
Horſmen, {Battaillon to Foot- twenty paces; and the Pyr- 
men) and ſometime both to hick of rwo hundred paces ; 
Horſe and Foot. See Brigade. | all after five feet to the pace. 
Squalid /ſqualidus) filthy, | | Of theſe Stades, eight make 
ſluttiſh, foul, il-ſavored, ciu- an Italian mile, containing 
ſing one to abhor the ſight one thouſand paces, we may 
of ir, =; | call it eight ſurlongs. See 
Squaloz (Lat.) filthineſs, | | Tho. | 
ſlattiſhaeſs, uncleanneſs, de- Staggard, a red Male 
formity of any thing for wanr Deer four years old. 
of trimming, Cc. Stagtrite. Axiſtotle ſo cal- 
Squamigerous ( ſquam!- led, from Stagira a Townin| 
ter) that hath or beareth Macedonia,where he was born. 
ſcales, ſoaly. Stallage ( Fr. Efallage) 
Sauare number. See Qu ſignifies in our Common Law. 
f drate. | meney pa'd for pitching ſtals 


a 
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in Fair or Market. See Sca- 
vage. 
led Stallange. Skene verbo Stal- 
langiatores. And among the 
Romans it was termed C Sili 
quaticum) from filiqua, their 
firſt and leaſt of all weights. 

Stallion ( from rhe Fr. 
Eſtalon , or Ital. Stallone) a 
| Horſe kept for covering 
Mares. 

Standard or E ſtandard, 
(from the Fr. Eſtandart) an 
Enſign for Horſmen in War, 
land is commonly taken for 
that of the King, orcbief Ge- 
neral. It is alſo uſed ſor the 
principal or ſtanding meaſure 
of the King, to the ſcantling 
whereof, all the meaſures 

throughout the Land are, or 
| ought to be framed, c. Mae 
na Charta, and confirmed 
Anno 14 Edw. 3. cap. 12. Of 
theſe Standards and meaiures, 
read Britton. cap. 30. 

Stannaries ( Stannaria ) 
| the Mines and Works, touch- 
ing the getting and purifying 
of Tin in Cornwal, and other 
places 3 of which works, 
there are two ſorts , (viz.) 
Lode- work and Stream werk. 
See Cam. Britan. pag. 119. 

Stanza (Ital.) a Staff of 
Veries. As Spencers Books 
are divided into Canto's, 
and thoſe again into Stan. 
xa 5. 

Staple (Fr. Eſtape) a Marr 
or general Marker, a Publick 
Stote-houſe in a Sea Town, 
or. Town of Traffick , hi- 


— 


This in Scotland is cal- | 


Commandment, did carry 
Wools, Wool-fels, Cloaths, 
Lead, Tin, gc- (which are 
the Staple Commodities of 
of them by the great» See 
Cowel. 

Staple Jun, veer Hol born 
Bars, now one of the Inns 
of Chancery, was formerly 
an Inn cr Hoſtel of the 
Merchants of the Stap'c. 
and from thence (o called. 
Stow, 

Starr let (a Dim. of Star) 
2 little Star. 

Stallarch (Gr.) an Arch- 
rebel, the head of a Seditios. 
Le Str. 

Stater (Lat.) an arcien 
Coyn of ſeveral forts. 

The Corinthian Stater was 
worth cne and rwenty pence 
wantirga Farthing. 

The Macedonian Statcr was 
worth abont wo ſhillings 
1ine pence half peny. 

The Go'den Aitick Stater 
weighed two drams, and 
there ore worth ſeven'een 
hillings fix pente. Peach 
im 


ther the Merchants of Eng- | 


Staticks (Gr.) the Sci- 
ence oi weigh · s, a ſpecies of 
Mechavicks. Br. 

Station ſtotio) 2 fand 
ing place, a Bay or Rode for 
Ships to reſ in; alſo 2 place 
of reſort, abode or ſtay. 

Stationarr (fn, 
appinted ro keep ward ir 
any place, rhar is in Gatiſ. n, 


this Land) for the utterance 


| 


— — 


— 


land, by Common Order or | 


ſetled, landing. 
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his ſtauon or ſtanding Shop 
to ſell in) is ofren c onfounded 
with Blok ſeller, and ſome - 
times with Bogk-bender; where- 
as they are three ſrvera 
Trades; The Statirner ic! 
Paper, and Paper-Books, Ink, 
Wax, Cc: The Book ſe fer 
deals onely in printed Books 
ready bound, and trimmæ- 
ap; and the Book binder biuds 
them, but ſells aot. Yer all 
three are of the Company of 
Starioners. 

Statuary ( ſtatuarius) 3 
Stone - cutter, a maker o: 
Statues or Images. 

Dtatuminate ( ſtatumino 
to prop up, o under ſet, to 
; make cure. 

Statute ( Statutum) hath 
divers ſigniſication: in our 

Common Law; ficſ it ſigai 
fies a Decree or Act of Parlia 
ment, c. Statute, in anothe 
ſignifcation, is a kind o. 
Bond; as Statute Merchant, 
and Statute Staple. An. 5. H 4 
cap.12* Thereaſon of which 
name is, becauſe theſe Bonds 
are made according to the 
form of Statutes, properly 
provided for the fame, which 
direct both before what per 
ſons, and in what manner 
they cught robe made Weſt. 
part.1. Symb. lib.2. ſeR. 151, 
27. Edw. 3. ca. 9. and 23. 
Hen. 8. 6, See more in 
Cowel. 

Statutes is alſo uſed in 
our vulgar talk, for the petit 


—  —  T- 


Sq2tioner ( fo called of 


| 


| Seſſions which are yeatly 
2 


— - 
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(4 little Ponyard, or the {mal 


* 
kept for the diſooſing of 


[Servants in Service-, by the 
S-atures of t, and 3. Elix. 


caß 4 

| Dteccado ( Span. Eſtaca- 
da ) a place railed in for a 
Combate or L ſts» 
| Steel⸗ pard. 
Tard. 


See Stil- 


Stipel, hic ſignifies a high 
Tower) che Tower or Steeple 
of » Churc » 

Steganography (Gr.) 
a deſcription of the way or 
manner of covering Edifi- 
C25. 


Stellar (fte llaris) ſtarry, 


perta wing ro a Star, Bac. 
| Stellatioa ( ſtellatio ) a 
| latt: "Pp. 
| SOStelled ( ſfellatus ) full 
of, or garniſhed witch tr. 
Feltham. 

Dteletto or Dtiletto(Tral.) 


and ſharp pointed Dagger, 
forbidden in many Towns of 
Italy. 

Declliferous ( ſtelli fer) that 
bears or has Stars in it, ſtar- 


ry. 

Stellion ( ſtellio) che ſpot- 
ted or ſtarry Lizard, focal» 
led; Alſo an envious fel- 
low, or one that cannot en- | 
dure another ſhould be the 
better by him; from the Stel- 
lion, which, having (as he 
doth half yearly) caſt his skin 
( a Soveriegn remedy for the 
Falling Sickneſs) preſently 
devours it, to deprive man- 
kind of ir, Cot, 


— — 


Stecple (from the Sax. | 


| Stel 
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a deceit, in diſſembling a 
thing, to take profit by ano- 
| cher unjuſtly, a counterteit- 
ing of merchandize, a couſen- 
ing or ſelling the ſame thing 
to leveral perſons. Lo. Bac. 
Hen 7. 

Stem ( ſftemma) a Gar- 
| land of flowers; 2 Race of 
Kindred, the ſtock cr blood 
of a gentjle houſe, 

Stcnography ( ſtenogra- | 
phia) the art of Short-writ 
ing; or a deſcriptioa of redu- 
Cing any thing into a narrow. 
et compaſs. 

Dtentoz, 2 Grecian thar 
had a voyce lowder then fif. 
ty men rogether. Hence 
we uſe Stentorian voyce, for 
a great, loud, roaring voyce. 

Stephen (Gr. )a Crown. 

Step mother, ſo called, 
becauſe ſhe fteps in, inſtead of 
a Mother, by marryiug the 
Sons or Daughters Father; a 
Mother in Law. 


— — 


Scercoxean } ( fercos 
Stercozarious} 7% / 


of or belonging to dung, or 
muck. 

Dtercozation ( ftercoratio) 
a dunging or defiling with 
dung. 

Sterile ( fterils ) barren, 
fruitleſs, that cannot engender, 
without generation, yeelding 
nothing, 

Scrility ( fferilitos ) bar- 
rennels, unfruitſulneſs. 

Sterling, is rhe common 


Stellionate ( flelionates ) | 


term or Epitheton for money 


„ 
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currant in this Nation;which 
thus took denomination 3 | 
In rhe time of Richard the 
Firſt, money coined in the 
Eſt part of Germany, be- 
gan to be of ſpecial tequeſt 
in England for its purity, and 
was called Eaſferling money, 
a> all the Inbabitants of thoſe 
parts were called Eaſſerling s, 
and ſhortly after tome of 
that Country, skilful in Mint 
mitters and Allayes, were 
ſent for hither to bring che 
coyn to perfe&ion , which 
fiace that time was callrd 
from them Sterling,for Eaſter- 
ling; Not from Sterling or Stri- 
veling in Scotland, not from a 
Star, or the bird Srarling, which) 
ſome dreampe to be ftam- 
pedonit; For in old Deeds, | 
they are always called Num | 
mi Efterlingi ; which implied 
as much as good and lawſyji | 
money of England, or Proba| 
Moneta, among the Civili⸗ 
ans, and Monois de Roy in ; 
France. Cam. Rem. fol. 184. 
A Pound Sterling is Ten- 
ty ſhillings in our Engliſn 
money, and an Engliſh penny 
was of old called a Sterling, | 
and in the compoſition of | 
Meaſures made in Edward the | 
Firſts time, we find, that De- 
narius Angliæ, qui nominarur 
Sterlingus, rotuadus, ſine ion. 
ſura, ponderabit 32 grana in 
medio ſpice. Antiq. Hibern p. 
133. 
Sternomancp ( fernoman» 
ta) divination by a mans 
breaſt. 


Ster- 


| 
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Seernutation ( ſfernutatio 
a ſncczing. 

Sternutatozy ( ſternutato- 
rium medicamentum ) a medi- 
cine or powder that will 
cauſe ſneezing, (neezing pow- 
der. Dr Br: 

Sterquilinious (from 
ſterquilinium) perraining to 
2 Dunghil, or mixen. How. 

Stewes, are thoſe plas 
ccs, which are permitted to 


— — 


women of profeſſed incon- 


their bodies to all commers ; 
from the Fr. Eftuve, i. a Bath 
or Hor-houſe; becauſe wan- 
tons are wont to prepare, 
or rather ro purge them- 
ſelves for thoſe venereous 
Acts by often bathing and 
Hot-honſes. 

And that this is not new, 
Homer ſhews in the eighth 
Bok of his Oſt. waere he 
reckons hor Bathes among 
che Effeminate ſort of plea- 
ſures. Of theſe Stewes ſee 
the Statute, Anno 11. H. 6 
ca. 1. 

Sticonomanty ( Gr. ) 
Divination by words writ- 
ten on the barks of trees. 
Dtigtan. See Stygian. 
Stigmatick “ ( ſtigma- 
Stegmatitalß tis) 
that is marked with an hot 
iron, notably deſamed for 
2 naughty feſlow. 
Stigmattze ( ſtigmatizo ) 
to mark with an hot iron, 
as we uſe to do Rogues 
and notorions offenders ar 
| Goal-deliveries; 


tinency, for the profer of 


Dtilletto. Sce Steller 


Stillatozy C ſtillatorius) 
ſtilling, diſtilling , drop - 
ping; It is alſo uſed ſub- 
ſtantively for a Still or Lim. 
beck. 

Dteillicive ( ſtilicidium ) 
the dropping of the Eaves of 
an houſe. 

Stillatitious ( flilleti- 


ro. 


Stil⸗pard, or Steel 
vard ( Guilds Teutonicorum, 
Anno 32. Hen. 8. cap. 8. 
and Anno 32. ejuſdem ca. 14.) 
is a place near the Thames 
in London, where the Fra- 
rernity of the Eaſtcrling 
Merchants, or the Merch 


ants of Hawnſe and Almain 
(Anno 1. Edw. 6. cap. 13.) 
were wont to have their 
abode. Ic is fo called of 
a broad Yard or Court, 
wherein Steele was moch 
ſold, upon which that houſe 


| 


is founded. Nathan Chitraus. 
See Hanſe. 

The place is now one- 
ly famaus for Rbeniſh wine, 
Neats Tongues , Ge. The 
Lord Herbert in his Henry 8. 
calls it the Stilly art, but 
gives no reaſon for that deno- 
mination. 

Stimulate ( ffimulo) 
to prick, to move, to in- 
cenſe, to ſtir forward, to pro- 
voke. 


tis ) that drops or di- 
ſtills, 

Dtillicidions , the ſame. 
Dr. Br. 


Oupattan 


dropping of a houſe with ice- 
ſick les. 


pertaining 
ice, 
Br. 
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Stipation ( flipatio) 2 
bolſtring or holding up on 
erery fide, a guurding about 
or environing. 

Dtipendial ( ſizpendialis ) 
of or belonging to wages or 
hire. 

Stipendarp (ipendiar ius) 


that pays tribute, or rakes 


wages. tas 

us ( flipendi- 

oſs ) that hath often been re- 

tained in wars, and ſerved for 
wages. | 

tipone, a kind of ſweet 


compound liquor , drunk in 
ſome places of London in the 
Summer . q , 
Dtiptical ( ſtipticus ) that 
ſtops , or binds ; reſtrict 
ive. | 
Dtipulate ( ffipulor ) 
to require and demand 3 
thing to be given him, or 
done for him with ordina- 
ry words of the Law , to 
require by , or make, a Co- 
ve nant, to promiſe effettu- 
2 what he is required to 


"Stipulation ( ſlipulano 


a demanding the perfor- 


mance of Covenants, 2 
Bargain or folema pro- 
miſe. 


Stitictde ( ſtiricidium) the 


Dtirions ( frem ſtiria ) 
to a drop of 
or an Iceſickle. Dr. 


Dtirps ( Lat.) the roor, 


* - 
— — 


ſtem or ſtalk of a Tree, 

Plant or Heatb : 

or kindred 3 a trace, iſſue, or 

nobleneſs of birth; Lo. Bac. 

in 1 2 Auen! 
ocada pa. eftoca 

a ſtab, ſoin or thruſt with a 


weapon. 

Dtoicks ( Stocici) a Sect 
of Philoſophers at Athens , 
whereof Zeno was the chief, 
they held a wiſe man ought 
to be free from all paſſi- 
ons, never to be moved ei - 
ther with Joy or Grief, and 
eſteeming all things to be or- 
dered by an inevitable ne- 
ceſſity of Fate. 

yup were called Stoicks, 
of the Gr. (v) i. a Porch; 
becauſe Zeno taught his fol- 
lowers in a common Porch of 
the City. 

Htroical, pertaining to ſuch 
Philoſophers 3 ſevere, 

Stoiciſm, the Doctrine 
or Diſcipline of the Sto- 
icks. 

Stole (%%) any Gar- 
ment Wherewith the body 
is covered, a Robe of ho- 
nour. Among the ancient 
Romans it was had in great 
teverence, and held as a 
Veſt or Sadge of chaſtity, 
hence that of Martial, lib, 1. 
Quis flojalia veſtit fy Stola- 
tum permitiit meretricibus pu- 
dorem? 

And wich the modern 
Romaniſts it is that part of 
the Priefily Ornaments , 
which, being put over 

the 


i. 


a ſtock 
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the neck, is afterwards fer, zeyries or builds her neſt. er 
croſswile over the breaſt with | Stooming of cu ine There bo 
the ends hanging down cn | | ( lays Mr. How. in his Let- 2 


| cach fide, and uſed in memo- creo) 4 hard green wine that be 
ry of the cord, by Which our grows about Rochel, and the 81 
Bleſſed Saviour was tyed to iſlaids thereabouts, which the | 
che Pillar, when he was |cunning Holander ſometime 
whipt and ſcourged ; and ſig- |uſe:b to fetch, and he bath a trick] | | 
nifies the light and ſweet 0 put a bag of hearbs er ſome o- 
yoak of Chrift, where unto ther infuſtons into it ( as he doth 
we are patiently and obedi- brimſtine in R!eniſh ) to give d 
ently to ſubmit our necks. t a whiter tinctare and more 

The ancient Spartan Sul. | ſweetneſs; then they reimbark it 


| diers did alſo wear a ctimſon | for Evgl.n*, where it paſſeth 9 
Stole or Tipper about their | /e good Bachrag, and this (days | 
| necks, and a ſhield of braſs. ne / is called Stoc. miug of Wine. | p 
3 Storck (Beg) a Bird fa-| | |* 
Stollid (ſtolidus) fooling, mous fer natural love to- 
fond, lewd of condition, un ee en Patents, whom he | 
adviſed , dull, dolriſh. teeds being old aud impotent, l 
| Stoliditp ( ffolidit as) fol- as they ied nim being young, f 
| ly, voadvidedneſs,fondneſls. The Egyptians ſo eſteemed this | 


| Stomachick ( ſtomachicu.) zird , that there was 2 great 
| that is ſick in the ſtomack , o-natry laid upon him that | 
that cannot keep the meat i: ſhovid kill him. | 
has raken. Stowing, is the laying | 
Stomachofity (f mache- any gods or victuals in order . 
fetas ) anger, indignation, diſ. in the Hold of a Ship ; and | 
dain. | | at Land it is the laying coals 
Stomatick ( ſtomaticus) or other goods in a Ware- 
that hatn a ſore or ſwelling in | | houſe, Cellar, or other place; 


the mouth. and Stowage is the place it ſelf 
Sfone of Woot, ought ro | | or the money that is paid for 
weigh fourteen pounds, yer | |iuch place to lay goods in. | 
in ſome places by cuſtom it S rabiſm ( ſftrabiſmus) the 
is more or leſs, and two Stone iquarneſs1n the eyes. | 


| make a Tod of Wooll. Sce Dtrage/ ſtrages )a ſlaughrer, 
| Crompt. Juſt. of P. fo.83 b. Sce | |2 o1-«omnicure, a multitude of 
| Sarplar. A Stone of Beef is nen ſlain; alſoa beating, fel. | 
bur eight pound. ing or cu ting dowa to the 

Stoncfaulcon (Lief round, properly of trees; a 
cus, from the Gr. at3 , i. gree* ruin aud fall. | 
Lapis) fo called rom rhe Strataht. Sce Streight, | 
ſtones and rocks where ſh- St ake of a wheel, is the 
iron 


a - 
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bound, or the wood or hoo 

' whereig the Spoaks are ſer ; 

' becauſe it makes a firake in the 

ground, as it goes, Min. 
Strand. Sce Strond. 

| Strangury * ſtrang u 

| or ria) adi 

| Strangullion eaſe, which 

is when one makes water by 


drop-meal, very hardly, and 


| with grear pain. 
Strappado( Ital.) pur iſh 
ment moſt commonly ot Soul- 
| diers for ſome cffence ; which 
is hanging them by the arm: 
drawn backward, and being 
ſo bound they are drawo up 
on bigh, and let down again 
with a violent (wing, whicb/if 
uſed with rigor) unjuynts 
their back and arms. 

Dtratagem (ſtratagema) a 
policy, or witty ſhift in 
War. 

Stratagemical , done by 
| ſtratagem, full of ſtratagems. 

Dtratiotick ( ſtratioticus) 
| Warlike,per raining to War. 

Dtratocracy Gt.) mili- 
tary Government ; where a 
Commonwealth is Governed 
by an Army or by Souldiers 

Stratuminate( ſtratumino) 
to pave. 
Streight or Straight, is 
a narrow paſſige at Sea, be 
tween two lands; As the 
Streight of Magellan, Gebral 
tar, &c. 

Stremewozks, is a kind 
of work in the Stanneries, for 
(ſays Mr. Cam. Tit. Cor.) Ho- 


iron wherewich the wheel is 


1 ſtannariorum five metalli 


__— wc. —— 
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cornum operum duo ſunt genera 3; 


alteram Lodeworks , atterum 
Stremeworks vocant; Hoc in 
locis inferioribus eft cum foſſis 
agendis ſtanni venas ſectantur & 
fluviorum albeos ſubinue de- 
fluclunt; illud in locis æditiori- 
bus, cum in monti bus puteos, 
[quos Shafts vocant, in magnam 
altirudinem defodiunt, & cunt- 
calos agunt rheſe you may 
read mentioned An.29. H. d. 
cap. 23- 

Strenuitp ( ſfrenvitas ) 
activity, valiantneſs, nimble- 
neſs, manhood, ſtootneſs. 

Strenuoug ( ſtrenuus) va- 
ſiant, ſtrong, ſtout, hardy, 
active. 

Streperous ( ſtreperus) 
hoarſe, or jarring, 

Strepitate ( ſtrepito) to 
make a noiſe often, to make a 
great noiſe, to rusſle. 

Strictibe (ſtrichirus) ga- 
thered or cropped with the 
hand. 

Stricure{ ſtrictura) a ſpark 
that flies from a pecce of iron 
red hot, when it is beaten; 
alſo a gathering of fruit ; and 
ſometimes a brief colle&ion 
or ſleighe ſtroak. Dr. Ham. 

Strident (ſtridens) craſh- 
ing or making à Noiſe, creak - 
ing. 

* DDtrido2 (Lat.) anoiſe, a 
craſhing, a ſhril noiſe, the 
creaking of a door. 

Stridulous ( ſtridulus ) 
that makerh a craſhing, or 
creaking noiſe. Dr. Br. 

Strigilate ( ſtrigilo } to 
curry a horſes 


Dtrigment | 


— 
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Strigment ( ſtrigmentum) 
filth rubbed from ones body; 
it may be uſed for a truſſing 

oint ; alſo a pairing of Cu- 
cumbers, or like fruit. Dr. 


Br. 

Strikle, Strikler or 
Strirchet , that wherewith 
the meaſurer of Corn or grain 
ſtrikes the filled meaſure, to 
make it even. 

Stromatick (from ſtroma) 
belonging to ſtrowiugs, or 
any thing ſpread on the 
ground, or under a thing Ben. 
fobnſon. 

The Stromaticks of Clem. 
Alexandrinss were a Miſcella- 
nic, or Books of ſeveral ſcat- 
rered ſubjects. 

Dtrond or Strand (Sax.) 
a ſhoar or bank; Hence the 
Strand a ſtreet in the Sub- 
utbs af London, ſo called, be- 


| cauſe it lies by the River fide, 


Chau. 

Strumatichk ( ſtrumaticus) 
that has the Impoſtume Srru 
ma, which is a Wen or ſwel- 
ling in the Neck and Arm: 
holes, wherein are as it were 
hard kernels cloſed in the 
zkin, ſome take ic tobe the 
Kings evil. 

Stulttloqup ( fultiloqui- 
um) fooliſh ſpeech, talk or 
babling. | | 

Stup:fiction ( ft»pefa# o) 
an aſtoniſnment, an -abaſh- 
ing, a making dull, or ſence- 
eis. 

Stupid ( ſtapidus) diſmaid, 
abaſh-d, aſtonicd, amazed, 
ſencelcſs. 


1 Stupoz (Lt. ) ſudden 
pri vation, or lack of ſetice 
or feeling, benumming, unſen- 
 fibleneſs, ſtupid it). 
tupꝛatien ( ſtupratio ) a 
committing. Adulrery or | 
Rape, adefiouring a Virgin. 
By 


Stupꝛous ( ſruproſas) cor- | 
rupt, navght, given to Adul- 
— or Whoredom, whore- | 
In. 
Stpgian („hein belong - 
ing ro Hell, helliſhz infernal, 
deviliſh. 

Stylo novo and betcri. See 
Julian Accompt. 

Dtyprical. See Stiptical. 
Styr, a Well in Arcadia, 
the water whercof is firong 
poiſon 3 Poets call it the R:- 
ver of Hell; The Gods were 
| wont to ſwear by it, and what 
god ſocyer ſwote by Styx falſe- 
ly, was baniſhed from Heaven, 
and prohibited Ne#ar for 
looo years. 


| Done by the water of Styx. i. 
by ne ceſſity. Bac, 


Suada, the Goddeſs of 
eloquence, or delectable 
ſpeech. 

Duaflble (ſuaſbilis ) that 
may be perſwaded. 

Suaſozy ( ſuaſorius ) of or 


belonging to exhorting or 


| perſwading. 


Suavation C ſuavatio ) an 
amorous kiſſing, a ſweet bul- 
ſing. | 

Suaviioquent (uaviloquenß) 
that ſpeaks fweerly, that hath 


- - _— . . - l 


4 ſweet ſound or manner of 
ſpeech. | 
1 — 
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5 Suaditp (ſuavitas) lwect⸗ | 
neſs, pleaſantneſs. 


Sub and Subter, two 


Prepoſitions Hgaifying under 
or after, and often uſed in 
Compoſition ; of which, a 
few onely for example, refer- | 
ring the Reader for the reſt 
co the ſimple words, 

Sqybacion ( ſubatio) a 
driving, or bringing under, a 
conſtraining or ſubduipg. Bac. | 

Subalbid (ſubalbus) ſome* 
whar whire, 

Subalpine ( ſubalpinus ) 
under the Alps. 

Subaitctn ( ſ«ba/ternus ) 
placed under another, or that 
which ſuccceds another by 
courſe, 

Subaquancous ( ſubaqua- 
nels) that is or lies under the 
water. 

Subcinc ritious /ſubcineri- 
tis) baked under the aſhes. 

Subclabian (from ſub and 
clavis) perraining to that 
which is under lock and key. 

Subcutaneous ( ſubcutane- 
us) between the skin and the 
fleſh. 

Subdial (ſabdials) abroad 
in the Air, without the Houſe, 
all open, wholly diſcovered. 

Sub-dio CLat-) abroad in 
the Air, withour cover. 

Subdititieus (ſubd:ritrus) 
that is not properly ones 
whoſe it is feign-d to be, that 
is put or laid in the place cr 
room bf auother. 

Subdolous (bd) that 
deceiveth craſtily, full of de- 


ceits or wiles, acccitful, 


r 


4 


yoke, Ihe Armeniant and other 


| Gallows ; and this they term. 


| 

= Uubduttion ( ſabduttio ) 2 
reckoning, or account, de- 
duction, or allowance; 2 
drawing, or bi inging up cr 
under. 

Subhume tate ( frem ſab 
and humerus ) to undergy a | 
burthen. Feltham 

Sul jecr (b jedlus) one 
chat is under auother, a bring- 
ing or putting under. Alſo 
that which ſup ports qualities 
belonging to it; as the body 
is the ſubje&,in ich is bealiH | 
or. ſick ness. and the minde the | 
ſubjeF thai recerves into it, 
verrves or vices, 

Subitanccus ( bitanent) 
haſty, ſycden. 

Sub ugate C ſubjvgo) to 
bring under yoke, to make 
ſubject., to ſubdue. 

Sub ugum, i. under the 


_— 
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Nations in ancient time, were 
wont to force ſuch encmics, 

as they had vanguiſhed t. 
go in deſpight, under certain 
Spears ritehed a crofs, like 3 


— — 


ed Sub jugum, and was held 
great diſgtace. Tacitus An- 
nales, lib, 15, And Liv. 
lib. 3 | 
Suk junctibe (b iundtivuc) 
that undet- lets, or joy ns un- 
derneath. | 
Sublat ton (ſablatio) a lif 4 
ing up. a raking away. 
Subba sation (ſuhafatio) 
an cu op Oi-Cry, 07 port- 
ſale, or the iclling of things 
by out- re pt, Cc. called Sub- 
haflatica 3 he cauſs the aucien. 
Fo 2 Romas 
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Romans uſcd ( eſpecially in 
time cf war) to hold their 
outcries, ſub baſtam, under a 
Spear or Javelin. 

Sublevate ( ſublevo) to lifr 
or hold up; Alſo to help, aid, 
eaſe, lighten or leſſen. 

Subligate ( ſubligo) to un- 
der-bind , to under-tye, to 
rye or hang at. 
Sublimation (ſublimatio) 
a lifting or raiſing up; alſo a 
diſtillation or extraction; a 
term in Chymiſtry. 

Sublimatum(Lar. )a ſtrong 
corroſive powder, called white 
Mercury, uſed by Chirurge- 
ons to eat and conſume cor- 
rupted fleſn. It is made of 
Chalcantum, Quick filver, Vi- 
negre, and Sal ar moniack. Vigon. 

Sublimatozp, an Inſtru- 
ment or Veſſel of ſublimation. 

Sublimity ( ſublimitss ) 
height, highneſs. 

Sublition ( ſublitio ) rhe 
ground colour, wherein the 
perfect colour is laid; it. is cal» 
led Graſing. 

Submarine ( ſubmarinus ) 
nacer the Sea. Bac. 

Stibmcrffon (ſabmerſfio) a 
plunging, overwhelming, or 
ſinking inthe water,a drown- 


ing. 

Subozdinate( ſubordinatus) 
appointed or placed in order 
under another, 

Subozn( nes to make, 
prepare, inſtruct, foiſt, or bring 
in a falſe witneſs; alſo to de- 
pra ve, corrupt, or allure unto 
lewdveſs, to bribe. 
Subpedaneous ( ſubpedane- 


n 3 
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us) belonging to a footſtool, 
or any thing under foor. 
Subpana, is a Writ that 
lies to call a man into the 
Chancery, upon ſuch caſe 
nnely as the Common Law 
fuilsin, and hath not provi- 
ded for; ſo as the party, who 
in equity hath wrong, can 
have no remedy by the ordi- 
nary rules and courſe of the 
Common Law, Weff, par. 2. 
Symb tit. Proceedings in Chance- 
5j. Sect. i8. There is alſo a Sub 
pana ad teſtificandum , which 
lies for the calling in of wit- 
neſſes to teſtiſie in a cauſe, as 
well in Chancery, as in other 
Courts; And the name of 
both theſe proceed from 
words in the Writ, which 
charge the parry called to ap - 
pear at the day and place aſ 
ſigned, ſub pena centum libra- 
rum, Cc. But in caſc the party, 
to appear, be a Lord of Parli- 
ment, or the Widow of ſuch 
Lord, then is he or ſhe called 
by the Lo, Keeper orLo.Chanz 
celors Letter, giving them no- 
tice of the ſuĩt intended a- 
gainſt chem, and[defiring them 
to appear. Cromp, Juriſ. fel. 33. 
Dabziguous ( ſubrigues ) 
moiſt, wer, and wateriſh un- 
derneath, 
Subſannate ( ſubſanno) ro 
ſcorn or mock with bending 
the Brows , or ſauffing up 
che noſe. 
Subſecibe Cſubſecivas) cur 
under or off, pared from the 
otincipal, borrowed or ſepara- 
ted from other affairs, done at 
mes. 
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Subſldence ( ſubſidentia) | 
a reſting or ſeiling in the bot. 
tom, a ſitting under za ſtaying 
or hiding ones ſelf. 
Subſidiary ( ſubſidiarius) 
that is ſent or given to the aid 
of other, ſuccoring aſſiſtant. 
Subfldy ( ſubſidium) aid 
or aſſiſtance; a tax or tribute | 
aſl.ſſed by Parliament, and 
granted by the Commons to 
be levied of every ſubject, ac- 
cording to the value of his 
| Land or Goods, moſt com- 
monly after the rate of 4s. in 
the pound for land;and 25. 84 
| for goods, c. See more in 
Coxel and in Raſtals Abridgm. 
tit, Taxes, Tenths , Fifteens, 
Subſidies. xc. 
Dubſloztition (ſubſortitio) 
a chuſing by lors, after others 
have choſen, to fill up the 
number of choſe that before 
were refuſed, Suet. 
Subſtitute ( ſubſtituo) to 
ordain in place of another, to 
appoint in the room of, to de- 
pute. 
Subſlituttbe(ſabſtitutivus) 
char 15 appointed or ordain- 
ed in place of another. Ir is 
alſo a term in Legick, as Pro- 
peſitis ſubſttitutiva, a conditio- | 
nal Propoſition. 
Subſttuction ( ſabſtruio) 
an underpinning or grounſel- | 
ling of a houſe ; a building or 
ground-work , a making 2 | 
foundation; an under-filling, 
A term in Architecture. 
Subſult ( ſubſulto) ro leap 
Ir hop under or about. 
Subſultation( ſubſultati) | 
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thoſe birds do. 


a leaping or hopping under or 
about. Entb. Ir. 

Subſglcozy, that jumps or 
hops under. Bac. 

Subtegul ancous ( ſubregu- 
ſaneuis) that is under the caves 
or roofs of houſes; | 

Subterduction ( ſwbter- 
ductio) a private ſtealing or 
leading away. 

Subterfluous( ſabterfluus_ 
which runs or flows under. 

Subtcrfuge ( ſubterſugium ) 
a privare eſcape, a ſhifr, a 
crafty evaſion ; a Corner or 
hole to flip into, or flink 
out at. 

Subtcrrany C ſubter- 

Dubtertancous { raneus ) 
that is under the ground. 

Subtetranity (ſubterrani- 
tas) the being under ground, 
Br. 

Subventancons (ſ+buenta- 
neas) periaining to the wind, 
windy ; Alſo under the wind. 


Br. 

Suburblaii (from ſuburbia) 
belonging to the Suburbs or 
out ſtreets, and pariſnes of 2 
Town or City. | 

Subbulturtan C ſubvultu- 
rius) reſembling or like a vbl- 
ture; that lives by ravine, as 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Die ( ſutcus ) juyce of 
moiſture that a bealchful bo- 
dy recieves of meat; alſo ge- 
nerally all manner of juyce. 
ſirrup or broth 5 vigor ot 
ftrength. : 

Succedanedus ( ſuccedaic- 


4s) that ſucceeds ot comes in 


place of anotber. 


. Si 


———— 


> 
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— 
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Succentoz (Lat.) he that 
ſingeth the Baſe. See Incen- 
tor. Our phraſe, an old Sin- 
cantor, is either a corruption 
— this word, or if it be 
written with a C, then tis 
from the Fr. Cinquante, which 
ſignifies fiſty , and ſo may be 
raken for one that is fiſty 
years of age or above. 

Succenturtate ( ſuccentu- 
rio) to fill up the number of 
the Band, for them that are 
dead or abſent; to recruit. 
Le Strange: 

Succiduous ( ſacciduus) 
low. ready to ſal, faltering. 

Succinct ( ſuccinus) en. 
uitroned, fenced about; girt, 
compaſſed; alſo brief, ſhort. 

Succineous ( ſuccineus) of 
er belonging to Amber, 

Sueciſite ( ſucciſus ) cut 
oft, or ſpared from the prin- 
cipal, ſpared or ſeparated 
from other affairs, done ar 
times. 

Succubus (Lat.) 2 De- 
vill that ſome times, in the 
ſhape of a woman, lies with 
men. See Incubus. 
Succulent ( ſucculentus ) 
ſappy, moiſt,full of juyce,wel- 


liking or in good plight. 
Succulenep, juycineſs , 
moiſture, Bac. 
Succuſſation ( ſuccuſſatio ) 
2 hard iheking or jolting, a 
violenc jogging, the trotting 
of an horſe. Dr: Br. 


| 


DSuccuſſon. /dem, 
Suction ( ſao or (uccus) a 
ſuckiog. Bac. 


Saudatton ( ſuditio ) a 


© —— —— 


(wearing; araking of pains, 

Sudatozp( , datorius Jrhar 
de longs to ſweating. 

A Sudatozp ( ſudatoriam) 
2 Stew, a Hor- houſe, a place 
co ſwe it in. Sands, 

Suwdozoug ( from ſudor, 
Irs) ſweaty, or full of ſwear. 
Br, 

Dudozifick ( ſudorificss ) 
that cauſeth ſwear, Bac. 

Suffarcinate ( ſuffarcino ) 
to truſs or ſtuff up, to load or 
burthen. 

Suffarrancous ( ſuffara* 
neut) that carrys meal or flow - 
ex to any place to ſell, . 

Suffed ion ( from ſufficio) 
1 ſubſtitution or putting in 
place of another. 

Suffition ( ſufetio) a pur. 
fume, a ſumigation , any 
thing that, being laid or caſt 
upon hot coals, makes a ſweer 
(mel. 
| Sufflaminate (ſuflamino) 
co$katch, ſcotch, or triga 
wheel, leſt ir go forward or 
backward roo faſt; 

Sufflation ( ſuffatio ) a 
blowing or puffing up. 
Duffocate ( ſuffoco, 4 fau- 
cibus ) to ſtop the breath, to 
ſtrangle, ro ſtifle , to choak, 
ro kill. 

| Suffoſſſlon ( ſufoſſio) a 
digging under, an undermin- 
ing. 8 
1 — ( ſuffragane* 
Us 
one that exerciſeth the 
Function of a Biſhop , but 
hath not the Title. For the 
Ecimology, Suffraganei dicun- 


rr 


a Biſhops Vicegerent , | 


| 


— 


N 'i- 


ES 0 - 
ur „ quia eorum ſuſſragiis Suggeſtion ( ſuggeſtio ) * 
cauſes KEcclefiaſtice judican- | | putting into ones mind, a 


tur. Foach, Stephannus de Fu- 


ri ſdicb. lib. 3. cap. 16. numb. 14. 


See the Statute 26 Hen. 8. 
cap. 14. which inables every 
Dioceſan at his pleaſure to 
ele& two ſufficient men, (9c. 
Suffeagation (ſuffragatio) 
a declaration of conſent or fa- 
vor, a giving ones voyce in e- 
lect ion. 5 
Suffrage ( ſuffiagium ) « 
good word , or favorable 
Yoyce in ones behalf, as at 
the time of chuſing Mayors , 
Burgeſſes or the like; 2 
ſpeaking in ones favor. 
Suffrages, in ancient Rome 
were the voyces of the peo- 
ple given by Centuries, Cu- 
rig or Tribes, which went 
affirmatively under this form 
Utiroges, i; be it according 
to your Bill: And negatively 
thus, Antique, i, I deny or re- 
ject it. : 
Suffraginous ( ſuſſragi» 
noſus) that is diſeaſed in the 
houghes or paſterns , that 
hath the Scratches or Spaven. 
Br. 
8 C ſfrico) to rub 


off. 
Suffumigate ( chene 
to make a fume or ſmoa 
underneath, The ſmoak 
which is from undera ſtool, 
received into the body for the 
diſeaſes of the Guts, Funda- 
ment or Matrix, is called Sufe 
fumigation. Cot, | 
Suffufton ( ſeſfaſo) a 
ſpreading abroad, a pouring 


prompring. 

Sugillation ( ſugiatio ) 
the being black and blew 
with beating, the blood · ſhot 
- an eye; alſo reproach, {1 an- 
er. 

Suhit. See Gaxul. 

Suicide ( from ſui) the 


ſelf; lelf: murder. 

Suiſt ( from ſui ) one 
that loves himſelf, a ſelfiſh 
man. 

Sulcate ( ſulco ) to caſt 
up in Furrowes, to Till or | 
Plow. 
Sulphureous ( ſulphurews) | 
of or belonging to, mixed | 
with, or of the colonr of Sul. 
phur or Brimſton. \ 


laoguage, properly ſignifies 
an Earl; Bur Sultan or Sol- 
dan among the Turks, Per- 
ſians, and Arabians is comps | 
monly taken for 

Prince or Soveraign, Allo a 
Turkiſh Coyn of Gold worth 
about Six ſhillings, Six pence 


ſterling, 
Sultanin a Turkiſh 
coin of gold 


or 
Sultana worth a- 
bout Seven ſhillir g fix pence 
or Seven ſhillings ten pence 
ſterling; It is ſo called be- 
cauſe coyned at Conſtantinople 

where the Sultanlives. . 
Sumack, Sumake, or 
Sumaque, a kind of hearb 
or {ſhrub of a flinking 
Pp 3 nmel, 


— iQ — 


lay ing or murdering of him- 
| 


Sultan , in the Perſian 


a King, 


I 


- 


upon, 


_ — 


— . 
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10 ſummitas) height or high- 
! neſs, the top; the either end 


| ger. 


5 


nm 


SUM 


ſmell, of black Berries, that 
Curriers dreſs their leather 
with. b 

Sumage, ſeems to be Toll 
for carriage on horſe - back. 
Crompt. Juriſdict. fol. 19 1. for 
where the Charter of the 
Foreſt, cap. 14. hath theſe 
words, for a horſe that bearetb 
loads, every half year a half 
penny, the book called Pupil- 
la ocuit, uſeth theſe words, 
pro uno equo portante Surmagi- 
um per dimidium anni obulum. 
It is otherwiſe called a Seam; 
and a Seam, in the Weſtern 
parts is a horſe load, which 
word Seam and Sumage may 
well comeof the Fr, Somme, 
j. Sarcina, and Sommier, equus 
ſarcinarius, a Sumpter horſe. 
Cow. 

Summarp (ſummarium) 
a brief gathering together, an 
abridgement containing the 
whole effect of a matter in 
few.words, an Epitome. 


Summit or Summity 


of a thing beneath or a- 
bove. | | 
Summiſt or Summuliſt 
one that writes ſums or brief: 
upon any ſub jet; an Abtid - 
Peripat. Inſtit. 

Sumpter hoꝛzſe ( from 
ſumptus ) a horſe that carries 


che neceſſaties and expences 
for a journey. | 

Sund or Sond, the ſame 
with Fretum, a Streight of wa- 
ter, the word is High Dutch, 


Y 


day of the Sun 3 now dies 


Saxon Sund, as Kilian hath 

noted. 8 
Sumptifie ( ſumptifacio) to 

make great expences or coſt. 

Suna mite ( Hebr. ) dvr- 
miens, one ſleeping, A worthy 
good woman of Suna that 
often entercained Eliſeus the 
Prophet, by whoſe prayers 
ſhe had a Son, when by courſe 
of nature ſhe was paſt hopes 
of any, and afterwards bad 
the ſame ſom raiſed from death 
to life by the ſame Eliſeus 
4 Kings. 

Sundap was dedicated 
to the Idol of the Sun, by the 
old Pagan Saxons, and there - 
fore called the Sun's day, or 


— 


Dominicus, or our Lords day. 
Superable(ſuperabilis) that 

may be preſſed oi overcome. 
uperannate If. the 
uperannuate F Ital. ſuper- 
dnnato) to out-wear with 
years, to out-live, or exceed 
in years, to grow old, or out 


| 


* from the ancient 


3 


of date, to live longer. Bac. 


oſus) percaining to the eye- | 
browes,fowre in countenahce;'| 
alſo proud, ſqueamiſh. ; 


Play, an injury,wrong,affronr, 


Superate ( ſupero )ro over. 
come, to exceed, to excel. 


Superbifical ( ſ#perbificus) 


that doch a thing proudly, 


that makes proud. 
Superbiloquence ( ſuper- 
biloquentia ) arrogant ſpeaks 
ing, proud, and haughty 
words. £ B15 


Dupercitlongs ( ſupercili-- 


Dupercherp ( Fr.) 1 N 


agſſault, 


„ 


ey — 


SU 


affanſt on a ſudden, or upon 
great advanrage. 
| of Monmouth in his Tranſla- 
n of L' Home Criminelle, 
Supereminencs (ſuperemi- 
nentla ) à Prerogative , au- 
thority or excellency above 


Supererogation ( ſuper- 
erogatio) laying out © more 
then one hath received, or 
the doing more then a man 
is of neceſſity bound to do, 
2 giving over-plus. 
vinity, works of Supereroga- 
tion are taken to be ſuch, as 
are done upon 2 pious c- | 


count; to which works a 
man is not bound in particu- 
lar by any poſitive precept of | 
Gods Law. 

Duperfctation ( ſuperſ æta- 
tio) the conceiving another, 
after the firſt young is concei- 
ved ; a ſecond conceiving, or 
che breeding of young upon 


Y 

Duperficiary ( ſuperficiart- 
us) he that hath built an 
houſe upon another mans 
ground, and therefore pays 
Quiĩt- rent; belonging to the 
outſide of a thing. 

Sup rfcies (Lat.) the 
overmoſt part of any thing: 
the outſide, the ſurface. 

Superficialize ( from ſu- 
perficies) to do any thing on 
the outſide, or not through- 


The Earl 


In Di- 


Superſluity (ſuperfluitss_) 

overplus, exceſs, more then | 
needs, Dr. Br. uſeth Superflut. | 
tance in this ſence. 


Supertc>ion ( ſuper jeclie- 
a laying or caſting vpon. 

Superinduce (ſuperinducs) 
to lay upon, to cover, to draw 
over, Lo. Bac. 

Superioꝛ (Lat.) one that 
is higher, above, or over o 
thets. 

Supt rative ( ſuperlati. 
vun) higheſt in degree, pre- | 
ferred. | 

Supermeats ( ſupermeo ) | 
to go or flip over, to run, or 
flow over, 

Supernal ( ſupernus ) ther 
which comes from above , 
high. 

Supernation ( upernzrio ) 
a ſwimming upon, over, or a- 
loft. Br. þ 

Supcrſaliency ( from ſu- 


— 


done, were it not ſor the 


per and ſalio)a leaping or jump 
ing upon. Er. 
Superſedeas ( from ſuper- 
ſedeo, i to omir, to leave off 
or ceale ) is a Writ which 
lies in divers caſes, as appears 
by the Table of the Regiſte! 
Original, and the Judiciat alſo 
and by Fitz. nat. br. fol. 236 
and many other places noted 
in the Index of his book, ver- 
bo Superſedeas. But it fign+- 
fies in them all a command or 
requeſt to ſtay or forbear th- 
doing of that, which in ap- 
pearance of Law, were to bt 


( 


— 


cauſe whereupon this Writ is | 
granted; for example, a mar | 
regularly is to have Surety c./ 
Pcace againſt him, of whom | 
he willſwear he is afraid, and 
the Juſtice required hereun 
Pp 4 * 
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the party be formerly bound 
to the Peace, cither in Chan- 
ce;y, cr elſwhete, this Wrir 
lieth to ſtay the Juſtice from 
doing that, which erherwiſe 
he might not deny. Cow. 
This word is alſo uſed in 
ur common diſcourſe ro like 
purpoſe, a5 When one i com- 
| nauded or requeſted by wri- 


ſurccaſe the doing that which 


ne bad former order, or ought 


to have done; we ſay the 
former order or command is 
ſuperſeded, 

S uperſel ion (ſuperſeſſio) a 
ſurccaſing, a leaving off, or gi- 
ving Over. 

Superllition ( ſuperſtitio, 
from per and ſto) an exceſs 
of Ceremonious worſhip , 
viin Religion or Devotion ; 
the worſhip of Dæmons; an 
honoring of that which 
ſhould notbe honored, a vain 
reverence or fear towards that 
thing wherein is no efficacy 
or force, but onely by illuſi- 
on, ſpiced conſcience in vain 
dungs. Tho, 

Sr. Thomas Aquinas menti- 
ons four k indes of Superſti- 
tion. 244, de. JU 92. Art. 1. 
ind Art 2. in Corp. 

Superbacaneous or Hu- 
petv:cuous (ſupervacaneus vel 
ſapervacuus ) needleſs, vain, 
ſuperfluous, nat neceſſary, un- 
profirafile; alſo that which 
is ſet aſide above ordinary uſe, 


1gatnſt iome occaſion to be 
uſed. | 


6 


to cannot deny him; yet 4 


Superbene (ſupervenio) ro 
come unlooked far, to come 


ting cr word of mouth, to 


upon or after another thing; 
to leap upon, as the Male 
doth the Female. a 

Dupervibe (per vivo) to 
recover from peril of death, 
or when 2 man ſeems to be 
dead 3 ro our-live, or live 
longer then an other thing. 

Supine (ſupinus) upright, 
upward , the belly upward ; 
alſo negligent and careleſs. 

Suptnity ( ſupinitss) 2 
bending backward, a lying 
with the belly upward, neg- 
ligence, idleneſs. 

Suppedaneous (ſuppedane- 
us) belonging to a foot · ſtool, 
or any thing that is ſet under 
the feet. 

Suppeditate ( ſuppedito ) 
ſignifies properly to relieve 
the skirmiſhers with footmen, 
to ſupply or ſecond with foot 
forces. Metaphorically, to 
give or miniſter ſufficiently, 
to ſupply or furniſh what is 
wanting ; alſo to ſabdue or 
overcome. 

Duppellecticarious ( ſup- 
pelleficarius) that pertains to 
houſnold · ſtuff | 

S:pptlation ( ſuppilatio) a 
ſtealing or pilfering, 

Dupplant ( ſ#pplanto, d 
planta pedis) to pur under the 
foot, to trip with the foot ; al» 
ſo to overthrow, to deceive. 

Supplant (ſupplanto, 4 ſub 
& plant» ) to plant under- 
neath, to under- plant and ſet 
up a thing bending to the 


* 
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Supplement ( ſupplemen- 
tum) that ſupplies or makes 
up what is wanting in quan- 
tity or number, a ſupply ; a 
| filling up the number and 

places of. 

Suppltant (Fr.) he that 
increats humbly, or makes ſup- 
plication, an humble ſuiter; 
alſo uſed adjectively. 

Supplicate (ſupplico) to be- 
ſeech or intreat humbly, to 
make humble requeſt. 

Supplice (ſupplicium) pu- 
nichment, correction, pain, 
corment ; it is alſo uſed for 
Prayer or Supplicarion, and 
ſomerimes for Sacrifice, Mr. 
Montagu 

Supploſion ( ſupplofio ) a 
ſtam̃ping or noiſe with the 
feet. 

Duppolltitious. Sce Sub- 


ditit ious. 


P 


um) any thing put up into the 
Fundament, to make the body 
ſoluble; it is commonly made 
of Honey boiled, rillir grow 
thick, and ſo made into an apc 
form for that purpoſe, where- 
ro ſometime is added the Yolk 
of an Egg, or Salt, when we 
would have it work the effect 
more ſpeedily. It way allo be 
uſed adjectively, for put, or 
ſer under. 

Suppoſted (ſuppoffus) pur 
or ſer under, put in place of 
— fuborned, under- 
et, 

Suppuration ( ſuppuratio ) 


a mattering, a gathering of a 


| 


1 


Suppoſſtozy ¶ ſuppeſitori 


Bile or Impoſtume into " 


— A 


| 


| 


Mittary-head, a reſolving 
into Mattar. Suppurare (ſays 
Min.) is ſub pelle pus agere: 
Quia tunc effictendum eſt, ut 
materies apojtematis in pus con- | 
vertatur. | 

Dupputation ( ſupputatio) | 
a pruyning or cutting Trees ; 
a counting or reckoning. | 

Dupzimity ( ſupremiras ) 
the eitate of men after 
death. 

Surannation (Fr.) a 
growing old, ſtale or above a | 
years date, a Commiſſion { 
or Command not executed 
withia che year and day. 
Cotg”. | 

Surbating (Fr. Surbat- 
ture) a bearing under 3 as 
when the Soles of the Feet, 
after à great journey on 
foot, are much bearen and 
ſores 

Surcle ( ſurculus) a yong 
Set or Slip, a yong Graff, 4 
Scienſe, a Shoot, a yong 
Branch or Twig, 

Surcharge (Fr.) 2 new 
charge, a charge upon a 
charge, load upon load, o 
burthen upon burthen. Sur. 
charge of the Foreſt is the 
commoning with more Beaſts 
in the Foreſt, then one had 
right to. 

Surcoat (Fr. Surcot) an 
upper Garment worn over 
another; a Coat of Arms to 
wear over Armor, 

Surcrew (Fr. furcroift) a 
Surpluſage , over-meaſure , 
vantage, amends; alſo an 
overgrowing. 


| 
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cut off ſhoots or ſprigs from 
trees; to prime trees. 

Surtulous ( ſurculoſus) full 
of ſhoots or ſprigs. 
| Surd (ſurdis) deaf; alſo 

he that ſpeaks not; inſeaſi- 
ble. 

Surdity ( ſurdits) deaf- 
neſs. 

Durge(from ſurgo) a wave. 
; DSurplulage (Fr. Surplus) 
ſignifies in our Common Law 
ſuperfluicy or addition more 
then needs, which ſomtimes is 
a cauſe that che Writ abateth. 
Brook tit. Nugation and Super- 
fluity fol. 100. Plowden, caſu 
Dive and Maningham. f. 93. b. 
It is alſo ſometimes applied to 
matter of account, and fig- 
| nifies a greater disburſment 

chen the charge of the Ac- 
| comptant amounts to. Cow, 

DSurp2tzal (Fr. ſurprinſe) 
a ſudden taking, an aſſiulting 
or coming upon a man before 
he is aware; 2 taking tar- 
dy, or finding in the man- 
ner. 

Surreſopnder, is a ſecond 
defence of the Plaintiffs acti- 
on, Oppoſite to the Defen- 
dants Rejoynder; And there - 
fore Hotoman calls it Triplica- 
tionem, que eſt ſecunda afforis 
defenſio, contra rei duplicationem 
oppoſits ; Nor doth Hotoman 
| onely call this Triplicationem, 
{but the Emperor himſelf, de 
Replicationibus lib. 4. Inſtitut, 
| Titulo 14. 

Surrender (ſurſun reddi- 


— ts — — 


| Surcolate ( ſurculo ) to 


— 
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* 


| 


to) is an infirument, reftify- | 


— W 
i 


| ing with apt words, that the 
particular Tennant of Lands 
or Tenements for life or 
years, doth ſufficiently con- 
ſent and agree, that he who 
| hath the next or immediate 
Re mainder or Reverſion there 
of ſhall alſo have the particu- 
lar eſtate of the ſame in poſ- 
ſeſſion, and that he yeelds 
and gives up the ſame unto 
him; For every Surrender 
onghr forthwith to give a 
poſſeſſion of the things ſur- 
rendred, Wefft part. 1. lib. 2 
ſeF.503. where you may read 
divers preſidents. But there 
may be a Surrender without 
writing 3 And therefore 
there is ſaid to be a Surrender 
in Deed and a Surrender 


former. Coke vol.6.fol.n1.b. | 


in Law; Surrender in Deed 
is thar, which is really and 
ſenſibly performed; Surren- 
der in Law is in intendment 
of Law,by way of conſequent 
and not actual. Perkins, Sur- 
render fol. 606. and Seq. As if 
a man have aLeaſe of a Farm, 
and during the term he ac- 
cept of a new Leaſe, this AR 
is in Law a Surrender of the 


Durreptitious ( ſurrepti- 
tiut) ſtoln, or done by ſtealth, 
falſely come by, that no man 
knows of. 


Surrogate ( ſurrogo ) to | 


put in place of another, to 
make a Deputy, to appoint | 
or put in ones reom, to ſub. 
ſtitute or ſubrogate. 

A Surrogate is one ſub- 


= a wild << To 


ſtituted to ſupply the * 
o 


JAG 
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of anorher, moſt commonly, 
of A Biſhop, 


Surbiboz ( from the Fr, 
Syrvivre ) one that ſur- 


vives, Over= lives or out. lives 
zuother. In cur Common 
Law it is taken for the long - 
er liver of Two Joynrenanrs, 


| or of any Two joyned in the 
right of any thing. 


Suſan ( Hebr. ) Lilly or 
Roſe. 

Suzan in the Perſian tongue, 
Ggnifies a Needle. Herb. 


Tr, 

Duſception ( ſuſceptio ) 
an enterprize , à taking a 
thing in hand, an undertak. 


ing. 

Duſcitation ( ſuſcitatio ) 
an ofren ſtirring up, 2 ta- 
king one our of his ſleep, 
a raiſing up; a quicken- 


ing. 

Suſpend ( ſuſpendo ) ro 
hang up or upon; Allo to 
delay, to defer; to ſtay or 


{pauſe; to keep one in ſuſ- 


ence and doubt. 

Suſpenſion ( ſuſpenſio ) a 
hanging up ; alſo doubr, in- 
certainty of mind, It is uſed 
fora remporal ſtop of a mans 
right, and differs from Ex- 
tinguiſhment in this , that a 
right of eſtate ſuſpended, re- 
viveth zgain , but extin- 
guiſhed , dycs for ever. 
Brooke tit, extingurſhment , 
and Suſpenſan. fol. 3 14. Suſe 
penſſon is alſo ſometimes uſed 
in our Common, as it is 
in the Cannon Law, pro 


minori Excommunicatiane. as; 


1 — 


— — 
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belonging to a Shoomaker, or 


Anno 24. Hen.8. Cap. 12. 

Sulpen ſozies ¶ from ſuſ- 
penfio, or from the Fr. (uſ- 
penſoires ) cettain cords or 
ſtrings ( hanging from the 
Bed-ſtead) for a ſick man 
to take hold of, and bear 
himſelf up with , when he 
would remove or alter his ly- | 
ing. Cot. 

Suſpiral (Fr. Souſpiral) 
2 paſſage for air or breath to 
come in and go out ar; a 
bent or breathing hole; hence 
the Tunnel of a Chimney, | 
che Window of a Sellar, the 
Mouth of a Cave or Den. 
In the Statute of 35 Hen 8. 
Cap. 10. it ſeems to be taken 
for a Spring of water, pal- | 
ſing under the ground, to- 
wards a Conduit or Ceſt. 
ern. 

Sul piration ( ſuſpiratio ) 
2 ſignivg, an earneſt deſi- 
ring, 2 ſighing after or for | 
one. 

Suſurrate ( ſuſurro_) to 
whiſper, to mutter, to carry 
tales. 

Suitler? ( perhaps from 

Sutler {che Fr. Suivre, 
ro follow) one that follows 
an Army and ſells meat or o- 
ther proviſion in it, 

Sutoz (Lat.) a Shoo- 
maker, a ſewer. 

Hutozious ( ſutori us) of or 


Sewer. 
Suture ( ſutura) a ſeam, 
a faſining or joyning toge- 
ther, the line under the yard 
of. A man; alſo a joyning to- 
gether 


— 


n 
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SW 
gether of Bones in the Head, 
much like a thing drawn to- 
gerber with long ſtitches, c. 
ThÞ 

Swainmot or S'rain- 
mote ( from the Saxon 
Swain, 7. a Free-holder, 
and Mot or Gemot conven- 
tus) is a Court ot Free hold. 
ers within the Foreſt, kept by 
the Charter of the Foreſt 
thrice in the year. An. 3 H 8. 


— 


fol. 180. And Manwood, part 
I. pa. 144. And Lamberts Ex- 
plication of Saxon words, 
Verbo, Conventus. 
Dwallows Tail Ia baild- 
ing, or Carpenrers work, 
it ſignifies a faſtning two 
| peeces of Timber fo ſtrongly 
together, that they cannot 
ſall aſuader, and is ſo called 
from the reſemblance ir hath 
| with a Swallows Tail, being 
forked; 

— from the Belg. 
Swart or Sbert, 7. black) 
blackiſh, of a dark rawny ; 
Sun-burnt. 

Swart or Swert Buyter 
( Belg. ) a black Horſe · man 
with black Arms. Hexham. 

Swepe or Sweep (telo) 
[was an infirumenr of war; 
like that which Brewers uſe 
With croſs beams to draw wa- 
ter. Tho. Eft genus machine 
(ut ait Feſtus) quo hauritur a» 
qua, in alteram partem pregra- 
vante pondere. 

Swepe, in ſome parts of 
England, is taken for the crop 
of hay that is got in a meadow. 


— —  ——_— 


bl 


cap. 18. See Cromptons Furiſd. | 


— 


— 


- od | 
Swil-pongh. See Dil- 


| ling. 
Swithin (5ax.) from the 
old Engliſh Syitheahn , 
that is, very high, es Celſus or 
Exuperius With the Romans. 
This name hath been raken vp 
in honor of Sr. Swithin, the 
holy Biſhop of Wincheſter, a- 
bout the year 860, and called 
the weeping St. S within, for 
that about bis Feaſt Preſepe 
and Aſelli, rainy Conſtel- 
lations, ariſe coſmically , and 
commonly cauſe rain, Cam. 

Sypbarites (Sybarita) peo- 
ple of Sybaris, in ſenſual 
delights paſſing all other; 
hence | 

Spbaritical ( ſybariticus ) 
dainty, wanton, coſtly, ſump- 
tuous. 

Spbil Chbilla) a name of 
all women that had the Spi. 
ric of Prophecy; there were 
ten famous, the firſt was cal- 
led Perfica, 2 Lybica, 3 Del- 

phica, 4 Cumæa, 5 Erythr aa, 
6 Samia, 7 Cumane, 8 Hel- 
ſeſpontiaca, 9 Phrygia, 10 Ti- 
burtina- They all Prophe- 
cied of the Incarnation of 
Chtiſt. But the certain num- 
ber of them is not agreed on 
among Authors, ſome making 
| more, others ſewer; where- 
of read Vulgar Errors, pag. 
150. 

Sypbilltaniſts , Chriſtizos 
ſo called by the Pagans in the 
Primitive times, becauſe they 
believed and eſteemed the 
Prophecies of the - Sybils , 
couching Chriſt, ö 


| 


| — 
- 


— 


[ 
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; longing to a Sybil or Prophe- 


| and the great main boughs, | 


{yIlables, or to make a Table, 


SY 
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Sybilline (Hbillinw ) be- 


teſs. 


Spcomanty, Divination 
by Fig, or Sycomore Leaves. 

Sycomoze (Sycomorus) a 
Tree like a Fig-tree, having 
great branches, and large 
leaves like a Mulberry 3 it 
bears fruit three or four times 
in a year, much like a wilde 


Fig, but without any Sceds 
within, The fruit grows up 
on the very body of the Tree 


and will never be ripe, except 
it be ſcraped with an iron 
tool · Iris found plentifully 
in Cari, Egypt, and the lile 
of Rhodes, eſpecially in ſuch 
places where Wheat will nor 
grow. 

Sycopbant ( Hcophanta) a 
tale-bearer, a falſe accuſer, a 
Deceiver , Paraſite, Smell- 
feaſt. 

: Dycophantize (Heophan 
tiſſo) to play the Sycophant, 


to ſlander or accuſe falſly, to N 


deal deceirfully, 

Dvderation ( ſpderatio ) 
blaſting of Trees with great 
heat and drouth,tree-plagye ; 
alſo a ſudden raking or be- 
numming of 2 Limb, 

Dydcroſous ( H deroſus) 
Planet ſtrucken; alſo full of 
Stars, 

Svllalical (Y Tabicus) per- 
taining to or Conſiſting of 
ſy lables. 

Spllabise, to divide by 


or Index to a Book; 


| 


| moſt pericct kinde of Argu- 


_—  —}__ 
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Sypllabary (from ſylaba) a 
Book creating of ſyllables, or 
reaching the uſe or knowledg 
of ſyllables 3 alſo as Sylla- 
bus. 

Spllabug (Lat.) a Table 
or Index in a Book, to ſhew 
places or matter by 


ſubtilly reproving. = 
Syllogiſm (O Hogiſmus) a 


ment, which gachers a neceſ- 
ſary concluſion out of two 
premiſſes; as thus, 

1. Every vice is odious. 

2, Drunkenneſs is a vice. 

3. Ergo» Drunkennels is 
odious. 

The firſt part of a S llagiſim 
is called the Propoſition or Ma- 
ier; the ſecond, the Aſſumpti- 
on or Minor; and the third, 
the Concluſion. 

Syllogiſtical ({Uogificus) 
of or pertaining to a Syllo. 

iſm. 
Syllogtze ( ſylogizo ) ro 
reaſon or argue by Syllc* 
giſins. 


Spibanus, the God of 


the Woods. . 
Sylvatical ( yIvaticus ) 
of or belonging to the 


Wood. 
SSplbeſtrick Nye, 
— oO bveſtris ) 
of Wood or Foreſt, full of 
Trees or Wood, woody. 
Splbigcrous ( ſylviger )) 
that beareth wood; 


Spmbole (Hmbola) 2 to- 
ken, badge, ot ſign to know 
ane by, afecreet and myſtica! 


etters or 
Eigures; alſo an Argument 


| 


note 


— 


. | horſes. 


uniform conſent or concurs 


|; SY 


| 1 


SY 


note; a ſhore and intricate 
riddle or ſenrence ; alſo an 


rence of divers opinions 3 al- 
ſo the ſum of our belief, the 
Creed, 

Many fravds you ſhall read 
in Plautus, plotted and ated 
by counterfeiting, and ſlie 
conveyance of thoſe Symbols 
or tokens, wherein there was 
ever ſome image or other. So 


| 


the Symbol of Amphytrion in 
that Tragicomedy was Sol 
cum quadrigis, the Sun in his 
Chariot .drawn wich four 
Pyrgopolinites the 
bragging Soldier,had bis own 
lovely ſelf with great decorum 
drawn in his Signet for a Sym- 
bol, EL Ar. 

To Spmbolize (from Sym- 
bola) tu Sympathize, to con- 
cur in opinion, jump in 
Councils, agree in humor; 
or minners with; alſo to 
joyn purſes, or pay rateably 
rowards any charge, to club. 
Fire and Air are called 
Symbelizing Elements, ſo ate 
Earth and Water, becauſe they 
ſhare and participate of each 
orhers qualiry, 
 Spmbolical ( ſmbolicus ) 
of or pertaining toa Symbol, 
or token, 

Symbolical Philoſophy, is that 
kinde of Learning and Wiſ- 
dom, which, knowing the 
cauſes and proprieties of 
things natural and ſupernatu- 
ral, teach us how to make or 
expound thoſe myſtical and 


—_—— 


| 


| whole. 


boles, of what kinde ſo- 


ever. 
| Symbolog:aphy (Gr.) a 
deſcription of Symboles, 2 
writing or expreſſion of 
things by ſigas and tokens 3 
alſo the art or deſcription of 
nſtruments or Preſidents. 
Spmmac he ( ſymmachia ) 
aid in war, league among 
men of divers Countries to 
joyn in war againf one. 
Symmetry ( ſymmetria ) 
due proportion of each thing 
ro other, in reſpe of the 
The convenience 
thar runs between the parts, 
and the whole. 
( from 


Spmmetriſk 1,< 


or 
Symmetrian ſo ) one 
that conſiders the due pro- 


portion of a thing, and how 
well the parts agree with the 
whole; one skilled in pro- 
ortions. Sir H. . 


| 


| 


* 
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Srmmiſt ( mmiſta) one 


of the Privy Council, a Se- 
cretary; 2 fellow or coleague 
in a (ſacred) profeſſion, 

Sympathetical (ſympathe- 
ticus) agreeing well together, 
in nature, diſpoſition, or paſ- 
lions, 

Sympathy (ſympathia ) 
natural conſent or combina- 
tion, mutual paſſion, affeRi- 
2n or diſpoſition 3 fellow--| 
feeling, ſymbolizing ; as wa- 
ter, in coldneſs, participates or | 
ſympathizes with the Earth; 
in moiſtnefs with the Air: 


artificial bodies called Sym- 
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Reſemblance of quality, con- 


cordance of natures & thing.. 


—— 
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Sympathize (ſmpathizo) 
to have a fellow-feeling of, to 
jump with in paſſion, conſent 

with in affection, agree with 
In diſpoſition. 


| Symphony ( ſmphonia ) 


{conſent in tune or time, 2 
| rvneable ſinging without jar- 


ring, harmony. 


Spmphontacal (H mpbonia- 


cus) of or belonging to con- 


ſent and harmony. 
Symphoniſt (H mpboniſta) 


{a Choriſter, one that ſings 


with true tune and time. 

SDympoſlaſt ({mpoſaſtes ) 
the maſter or over · ſeer of a 
Feaſt, a Feaſt-maker, 

Sympoſſaques, Books 
treating of Feaſts and Ban- 
quers, ſuch are thoſe of Flu- 
tarch, ſo called. 


Symtome ( {jmptoma) an | 


effect, accident, or paſſion 
following 4 diſeaſe, or ſenſible 
grief joyned with ic ; as 
head-ache with an Ague; a 
pricking in the fide with a 
Plurifie 3 generally whatever 
happens in a living Creature 
againſt or beſides nature, as 
ſickneſs and the inward cauſes 
and accidents thereof. 

Spmptomatica! (from ſym- 
ttoma, atis) of or pertaining 
to a Symptom. 

S pnagogue (Onagega) an 
Aſſembly or Congregation 
C commonly underſtood) of 
the Jews, or the place where 
they meet to pray, and be ia- 
ſtr ucted. 

Spnagogical (ſnagogicus) 


| 


| 


dertainiug to à Synagogue. 
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Spnaxis (Gr.) the holy 
Communion, the Euchariſt. 
Syncategozematical, a 
term in Logick , ſignifying 
what hath no Predicamental 
or ſelf-ſignification , bur be- 
ing added to another, quali- 
fies thar differently from 
what it was. As on the con- 
crary Categorematical imports 
vhat has a predicamental or 
(elf-ſignification. 


Spncriſm ( ſyncri ſma ) a 
liquid Medicine, a thin and 
ſpreading ointment. 

Synchꝛonical ( ejuſdem tem. 
doris) contemporary. Charl. 

Sypnchzoniſm ( from the 
Gr. guy, i. cum; ( ge, tem. 
pus) the being or hapning of 
two things at one, and the 
ſame time, contemporania- 
niſm, co-exiſtency. Sir W.Ra. 

Sypncretiſm (Gr.) the 
joyning or agreement of two 
enemies againſt a third per- 
ſon . Cot, 

Sypndic (Hndicus) a cenſor 
or controller of manners; 
an Advocate, Agent, or At- 
torney for a Commonwealth, 
or for the Commonalty of z 
City or Country, one that 
hath the charge or Commiſſi. 
on to deal in affairs of the 
Commonwealth with a For. 
cein Prince. The Goverument 
»f Geneva is by a Common 
Council, conſiſtirg of two 
1angred,the four chief where- 


— 


| ate called Syndiques. Heil. 


Ther; 
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Spncopize N (ſncopo) to 
S pncopate { cut away, to 
contract. 


— 
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There are alſo Syndicks at Na- 
ples, Dantzick, & other places. 
| Syndicable (from ſjndic) 
ſubject unto examination,cen- 
jure, or controlmenr, Cot. 

Srudicat. the office or de- 
gree of a Syndick, 

S vudꝛome (Gr. our Sean) 
a running together, or a run- 


place; a concourſe, Dr. Br. 
aud Charl. 

Dynecdochical, pertaining 
co the ngure Synecdoche; that 
is, when a part is underſtood 
by the whole, or the whole by 
2 part. Bifhop Derry. 

Spnedꝛion. See Sanhedrim. 

Srngzaph C ſngrapbe) a 
Wrating or Deed, made or 
ſigned with the hand of him 
that makes a bargain ; an Ob- 
ligation or Bond between 
two or more; a Specialty of 


ones Own hand. Thos | 
; Synerie (from ſnereſis) 


to contract two into one; as 
| when we contract two Vow- 
cls into a dipthong. 4 Ages. 


| Synod (ſnodus) a meeting 


| 


or aſſembly of Ecclefiaſtical 
perſons, for the cauſe of Re- 


| ligion. Of this there are four 


kindes : As firſt, a General 
Oecunenocical or Univerſal Sy- 
ned or Council, and that is, 
where Hiſhops, Cc. of all Na- 
tions meet. Secondly,N ational 
Synod, wher thoſe of one only 
Nation meer. Thirdly, Pro. 
vincial Synod, where Ece le ſia- 
ſtical peaſons of one onely 
Province meet. Fourthly, 
Dioceſan Synod, where thoſe 
of bur one Dioceſs meet. 


— 


ning of many to the ſame. 


Spnodal : 
Synodical ( Synodicus ) 
pertaining to a Synod, or A. 
ſembly of Divines. 
Sypnonima's { ſnonima ) 
words of one and the ſame 
ſignification , which is to be 
underſtood both of Appella- 
tives and proper names; as 
Enſis, mucro, gladius, all Latin 
for a Sword; and Publius, 
Cornelius, Scipio, Africanus, all 
one mans name. So, float , 
| hardy, valiant, doubty, couragi- 
ous, adventurcus, all compre- 
hended under the Latin werd 
( fortis.) 
|  Synoaimize, to vary the 
word, but keep the ſame ſig- 
nification, to uſe Synenima 3, 
to make tWO words bear one 
ſence. 
Spnonimous N pertaining 
Srnonimal F ro words 
| of the ſame ſignihcation. 
Spnoper ( Synopis) Red 
Lead: See Cinnaber. 
Spnople (Fr.) Green in 
lazon, 


Synopfy (ſynopfts) an Tn- 


reciralof any thing. 
Syntagm ( ſyntagms )) a 
Treatiſe, Ordinance, or Con- 
ſtirorion. 
Syntax (hntaxis) the or- 
der or compoſition of Speech, 
or of conſiruion a volume 


gathered of divers works ; 
alſo a tribute, or ſum of money 
to be diſtributed ro many. 

Sprtectteal ( ſnteFicus ) 
that (wounds often, that 1: 
weak or brought low. 


1 Spa- 
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ventory, a ſhort view, or brief 


— 
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| of a long vovel. 
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Syntereſy [/y»terc(s] the 
pure part of conſcience ; or 
{a natural quality ingraffed 
in the ſou) ; which inwardly 
informes z man, whether he 
do well or ill. 

Spithcme? [ /p1thema I a 

token given ic ſ:uldicrs, when 
they be ready to fight, a watch- 
word; Alſo a riddle or intri- 
cate ſentence. 
Synthetical pertaining to the 
figure Synth. ſu, which is when 
a noun collective ſingular 1s 
joyn'd with a verb plural. 

Syntomy[ hn mia] a cut- 
ting away, bre vity; or conciſe - 
nefle, 

Syren. See Syn. 

Syprtcs(ommbus lingnis) a 
ſandy place in the outmoſt 
parts of Africa, where the 
ſands ſo move with the waves, 
chat that which was now deep 
Tſea is ſtreight-way full of 
quick ſands; And is uſually 
raken for any quick-ſand or 
ſhelf in ihe water. 

Syltatique [Gr.ov54r1n2s) 
that hath the force or pow 
er of compactinꝑ, building, or 
putting together. Bac. 
Syligie ia] a con- 
junction, a coupling. The 
conjunction of the Moone 
wich the Sunne; the new 
moone. 

Spſteme [//lema ] the 
compaſſe ofa ſong, or (by 
| a meraphor ) of any other 
thing- 

Spſtole [Gr.] the motion 
orl ifting up of che heart or 
Arteries; Alſo the ſnortning 


—— 
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abaco . See tobacco. 
Tabefy [ tabefacio] to 
corrupt, conſume or melt. 

Tabellarp CLrabellariut ] a 
carrier of letters; an auditor, 
a ſcrivener. 

Tabc{larious Lrabellari us, 
a, um] belonging to carriers 
or auditore, 

Tabeltion [1ab: #i0]a No 
tary publick,or Scrivener, al- 
lowed by authority to ingroſſe 
and regiſter private contracts 
and obligations. His office 
in ſome countrys did former» 
ly differ from that of a V etas 
rie, but now they are grown 
or made one. Sce Notarie. 

Taberd or Tabazd [Sax.] 
a jacket, jerkin , mandilion, 
or ſleeveleſſe coat; aghymere; 
Veritcgan lays it was ancients 
ly a ſhort gown that reached 
no further then the midleg 
Stow in his Surveigh p. 456 
ſayes, was a jacket or ſſee v- 
leſs coat, whole before, open 
on both ſides, with a ſquare 
collar winged at the ſhouls 
dera. It i now the name one» 
ly of an Heralds coat, and is 
called their coat of armes in 
ſervice. It is allo the ſigne of 
an ancient Inne inSeuthwerk, 

Tabernacle [/abernaculz)] 
a Pavillion or tent fot war; a 
liti le ſhop, ſhed , or booth; 
made of bords or boughs. Ihe 
Tabernacle of God you may 
read deſcribed, Exod. 26. It 
was made like a tent to re- 
move too and fro as occaſion 
required, it had in it one room 


ms. A 
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called Sanctum Sanctorum, 
; wherein the high Pricſt enter- 
ied but once a year, and ano- 
ther room caled the holy place, 
&c. Heb, 9. 2,3, 4. There was 
of old among the Iiraelite -, a 
| feaſt commanded by God, cal- 


led the feaſt of Tabernacles, 
which began on the 15+ day 
of the 7.mcneth, and continu- 
ed . dayes, during which time 
the Iſtaclites lived abroad in 
Tabernac les, in remembrance 
| that their Fathers a long time | 
{ſo lived, after God had dell- 
| vered them out of the land of 
;Egipt, Now the ſeaflof Ta- 
bernaclet drew neer, Lev. 23.34 
Tabernartous [tabernaru] 
belonging to Snofs or Ta- 
ver us. 
Tabid Lrabi dus] corrupted, 
| conſuming, pining awyz walt- 


ing, 

Tabiſical [(tabiſſe t.] FS 
brings into conlumption, py- 
ning or rotting away; conta- 

ious, corrupt, POy lgnous, 

T abitha{ lieb.] Roe buck; 
a womans name. 

Laws of the 12.Tables({cges 
1 2. tabuliium) were certain 
Grecian Laws brought from 
Athens by the d. cemviri ants | 
Rome, and tlicre written in 12. 

Tables of braſſe; By which | 
Laus Juſtice was ever after 
admiſtred to h: Roman peo- 
ple. Godwin 122. 

Table of Apelles was a 
| p'Rute drawn by Apelles, that 
famous painter, the motal 
| whcreot was on the one {id + to 
reyreſcut. the cxcellency of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; (Taccg, armout 
thighs, ſo called,becauſe they | 
are tac hed or tacked on with 


[a his peace, and 1s ftil'; 


| abſtinence, and ſobriety in the 

lite of man, and one th other, 
the defurmity of drunkennefl 
and gluttony, &c. you may 
read the ſtory at length in the 
firſt pirt of the 11eaſury of 
times. fol. 609. 

Tabourct [Tr.] a pincaſe; 
a ſd a little Icw ſtool for a 
childe to fic on. In France the 
p. i eiledge of the Toburet is 
of a Novl fur ſom: particular 
Ladies to ſit in the Queens 
preſence . 

Tabular Laar] wher- 
of boards, plancks, or tables 
may be made long and large. 
Tabularp [:ab»larium I a 
| cheſt or place wherein Regi- 
ſters, or E vidences a'e kept in 

a Cityʒ the Chancery or Ex- 
( bequer office. 
Tabula tious ( !abu/arjus) 
pertaining to writings or ac- 


—__ — 


counts; alſo belonging to 


tables, or g. od for them. 
Tatulate(tab«b) to board 

a flovie or cther place, to 

make a thing of boards, 

for thc 


{traps of leather to the cor ſlet. 
Aix. 


| Taclygzaphy L Cr. 1 che 


art or deſcription ot ſwift wii- 
ting. 

| Caciturnitp (tacitarnitas) | 
ſilence, f.crecy of tongue; 
| keeping of Counſel, 
| Tacite L tacitus ] that 
quiet,laying nothing,without 
noiſe, 


® Tac? 


—- 


s 


| Tacticks (tactici) they 


T A 


T A 


whole office tis to ſer an a 


my in array; Alſo books 

treating of that ſubject. 
Tattion (Cac tio) a touch- 

ing 


habicanc of Bruxiels had his 
noſe cut off in a cumbare 
and a new one of anther 
mans fleſh ſer on in ĩts ſted, 
by Taliacoti us, a famous 
Chirmgeon of Bozonie.) a 
noſe of wax. Dr. Chart 

Tagus a river in Spain, 
part ing Caſlile from Pertugal, 
where hath been found gra- 
vel Ike gold. 

Taile (from the French 
Taille, i. a cut or cut- 
ting) bgnificth in our com- 
mon Law a kinde of wheri- 


tance in Fer, oppoſite to Fee- 
ſimple , when a nan holds 
certain lands in faile , that 


is, to him, and to the heires 
cf his body lawfully begot · 
ten. This tale is as it were 
cut from Fee - ſimple or free 
inheritance, becauſe it is 
not in the tenants free power 
to diſpoſe of thoſe lands, be- 
ing as it were taille, cut from 
hin. or divided by the firſt 


Tagliacotian noſe (an in- 


cante buty being in defavot 
with Hen. the ſecond rode from 
the Court cuwarcs Canterbury 
upon a poor jade, and ſome 
common people, th: more to 
vilifie him, cut off his horſe 
rail, for which crime the ſuc- 
ceſſors of tbole people are ſaid 
to have had tall, as a Judge» 
menc from heaven tor ſome 
generations, now long ſince 
ceaſed; And from hence the 


giver, and entailed or —4 
on his iſſue, &c. Taile is ci. 
ther general or ſpecial, 
whereof you may read at 
large in Littleton , Termes of 
the Law, and other Law 
books, 

Tailes. Kentiſh men arc 
ſaid to have tales, which thus 


took its origen; St. Thomas ut | | 


French do in derifion call us 
in general Caudae. 

Tall age er Tallage (from 
the Fr, taille) a iax, task, tii- 
bute or impoſition. Hence 
allo Taulagie's in (haucer 
for tax or toll gathcrers. 

Tainct, a kinde of red-cos 
loured ſpider ſo calicd, and 
found in the Summer-time; 
It is ſo little ot body that ten 
of the largeſt will hardly cut- 
weigh a graine; this by 
Country people is accounted 
a deadly iſon io cowes 
and horſes: but Doctor 
Brown is not ſatisfied thete- 
in. See his Valgar Errors. 
p 177. 

Talatics (calaria) ſbooes 


with wings , which Mercury 
wore, as Poets fclgre. 

Talaſſlon (tal ſſo) a ſong 
uſed to be ſung at marriages. 
Sce Thalaſſio. 

Talent (talentum) a va- 
lue of money, whereot there 
were divers forts; Among 
the Grecks thcie were two 
talents, the grearer and tte 
lefle ; the greater valved a-. 


be ut 233. /. ſterl. the eſſa 2» 
Qq 2 bet 
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bout 17 5 . Anorg the He: * 
biews che greater Talent of 
the Sanctus y centa cd 400, 
l. the leiter halt 1s uch, 
Exud. 21.39. L: „I lignilies 
a faculty cr abe; as we | 
iays a man or g * 
1. of good paits or * 
. 

Tale: CT tally, {im the Fi, , 
taille i cut or iii oonuſen tre | 
ley i alcore ina de ot a ſtick 
of wood (i; in wo pieces. | 
Keep account Dower 19, 
paities; One per” * Feu? 
mazinirg i- zuſtody ef 
le ce, ac tie Crier orihe 
other, 10 that the on- cannot 
icore up auy thing with our! 
the other. 

| 
| 


— —— — — 
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CTailton, or I t:11:7''1 a 
Law wheie cach ſuffC ic d » hat 
they had done toe thers, + ye 
tor eye. one bad tuin to anc; 
ther, 

Taliſmans ( 47 b.) ima-| 
ges, ur figures made under 
certain coniicifaticiis, Se- 
Gaffarels cur icſities. p. 147 
for their antiquity and uſc e 
G amahcs. 

Taliſmanic ii belonging 
to ſuch Image 85 

Talta ge. Sec Tailage. 

Taimud or Thalmud{t on; 
the Hebr. 10 lid. i. 
Jiſciplina) a ſupetſt: tous and 
blaſphemous book ot the 5 
wiſh Law, diviſed by thcir 
Pabbins, and of great autho- 
rity ameng them. 

Talmudica: pertaining to 
the T. Ilmud ſuperſtitions, 
 Taimudift a Qudcnc or 


| 


beetle et the luperſtitions 
on eined nibe Talmud. 
Talpicwe (taloic/d.) the 
| fokang of billing wie Of 
| 4 OaNT*. 

Tai wood Anno 34, azd 
5. H. b. 44. 3. & . 7. EA 
5, Ca, 7. N42. EHN Ca. 14 

Talſhide, ib:d mM, Ir 5+ a 101.8 
ki. vf li of wood, tiven 
u di the tree, which ihortned 
is made into billets. eo. 

Tamarirds (tan in d. 
2a fruit breught Hither Ouc ut 
India like green damaſcens, 
the cree u hercof i+ like a date 
tree, th, y are cold of opera 
tion, and the cfore go d a- 
; 2211:ſt bur ting feavero, and 
ali inward diſ-eſes procced- 
{36g ot heat and cho'er. 
 Tamathj3zk (famaiice) 5 
| thiub , whcicof. there are 
rw kindes 5 the eater, 
| which beatech fruit like the 
Tethr dak apples or gals, the 
le ſſe be. riag gayilh leaves 
wt have tiuic; The decocti- 
on of which lefler Tamarish, 
in wine ard a litle vinegu 
| being drunk, is of great ver 
tue againſt the hardneſſe and 
| Nopping ot the ſplcenor milt. 
B 


. 
« 
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| Tampop a curious ſort of 
drink in the Moluccaes and 
Pyiliypines made of a kind of 
Gilliflowert, Mr. How. 2. vol. 
| of flawer$.138, 

Tampconor tam; kin (Er. 
1 on) a bung or ſtopple. 
It is a ſwall peece of weod, 
turued fit for the mr uth cf a- 
ny peece of Ordrance, to 
ke'p 


— - ———_— — as — 
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keep ort 1aine or lca-wa- 
ter. 

| Tanacles (from the Ital. 
Taveglit) ronges or pinceis 
| for iurture | 
{| Tangible ( targibils ); 


1 


u hich may be touched, ocuch- 
abe. | 
| Taniſirp, (a than uirts a- 
| Pd. ax02' $hnmoratis)ace.ts n 
| L. cuſt- in Irtlaund, 

w or cuſtom in 1r{ard , 
which did not obſerve the 
hereditary right of ſucceſſion | 
among Princes ard great per. , 
Tons „but he that had meſt 
power, was e deſt of the houſe, 
and was moſt wor. ly of blood 
| and name, did inherit Antic, 
' H:b. p. 38. | 
| Tantaitize. Poets feign: 
Jantalus King of Phiygia to 
have been tlie ſon of Fupite: © 
and the nymph Pluta, and fn 
that he received the gods to 
a banquet, and ſod his own | 
on Pclopt, and gave them 
| an to cat, ces only did 
car of the ſhoulder, the reſt 
forbea ing that mezt, yet 
Pelops was reſtorcd to life 
| and received an ivory ſhoul- 
der for his own; and alſo 
| for that Tantalus diſcovered 
the ſecrets cf the gods to 
'men therefore is he ſaid to 
be tormented in hell thus; 
lle ſtands up to the chin in 
2 pleaſsnr river, and trer 
of faire fruit hanging over 
him, and yzt is he alwayes 
plagu'd wich hunger and 
thiiſt, for when he either 


1 
| 


| ches out his hand to rake an | 


.* 


4 


ſtoops down to drink, or rea- 


apple, they both ſo retire 
that he cannot touch the one 
or taſte the other, therefore 
hie may be called Tantelus, 
qhaſi TaravTaTo, i. infelicij. 
ſimus. Hence ta be faxtali- 
ved, is to be in the condition 
of Tar talut, to be neer un- 
t 5 Or in 1. me Veli of ſome 
happincſſe or wiſhed thing, 
het not to be permitted 
to Ciijuy i, 

Ta pinage (Fr.) ſecrecy, 
a l, heng, o lying clue. 

— Tapifart (Fr.) lurking, 
ng q atting, 2 terme of 


# a 2. 2 0 - 27 ? if} * 
FT! ar, u ith LG £ ® Eg Es 


=. 


[Tin anigraor rarantara 
Din the Brief, Tatan.“ 
chender, or Cf t.:.0 and 
tarot). 7. ff;.:zc, and {9 
Fer il. ag unch as per- 
chi cat, pcmgat ) it 15 a word 
of CNCOUTAZEMCNT to battc] 


© 6865 


* 
0 


which the trumpets do 
(as n:cre as they can) 1- 
mita e. 


Tarautstize ( tarantar- } 
7-) to leund a irumpet, 
ro ling ot found faranta- 
f. 70. 

Tarantula (Lat.) a moſt 
venen ous ſpider, ſo calied 
of tarentum, a neapolitan 
City, where they moſt a- 
bound; Some take it to be 
a flie, whoſe fting is deadly ; 
yet curable by divers ſounds 
of muſick. See more of this 
in Sand Travels. fol.249. 
Tardigrade (terdigrodus) 
that goeth flow , or hath a 


ſlow pace- 
Qq3. (Car! 


head 


—— 
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| his ſpeech out at length. 


. 


T A 


. 


Tard. oqu. nt (l d:toquns ) 
that ſpe .k. fl-wly or draws 


Tardity (tarditas ) Nlow- | 
neſſe, ſlackneſſe, hindering 
or delaying. 

Tar-patwling is 2 peece 
of canvalle tar'd all over, to 
lay upon the deck of a 
ſhip,ro keep the raine from 
ſoaking through. 

Tarſhich the Ocean or 
main Sea, Pſal. 48.9. Breakthe 


ſhips of Tar(biſh. Tarſhiſh 
| was the name of the lonne 
of Javaxn, the ſonne of 
Jaßhith, the ſunne of Noab, 
| Gen 10.4. of whom Tarſus a 
; Ciry of Cicilia in Syria, had 
| the name, Ads 21. 34. from 

thence they vent by ſhippi- g 
into far countte ys, AF ca, 
Ju dea, Ophir, &. 1 Kings 
27.18. and 10. 22. Hereuron 
that ſea was called Ta;ſhiſh, 
and generally the name is ap- 
plied to (very Ocear, Wile 


ſon, 

Tarraſſ- (F. Terraſſe) a 
bank or hcap of carch; but 
moſt uſually an open police 
ry or place to walk in, com- 
monly above £rourd. 


Lees or dr'gs thar tick to 
the ſides of wine veſſels, hard | 
and diy like a creſt; ſound 
| and D cioſe compacted har | 
| ou may beat it into pou 
der; cal'ed alſo Area', 


Tar*: rine 8 
8 C (tartar: us) 


of hell, h llich, rerrib!c, 
Taſcs, lee Tuc 5, 


Tarte r (F.. Tartie) the ' 


celet) the male of any kinde 

of hawk ; ſo rermed, becauſe 

in bignes or ſtrength of bo iy, 

he is commorily a third part 

leſſe then the female. 
Tamwean ane) 1 of 
Cauriae (tauri aus) 

or b longing to a bull. 

Tauricoznous (Ctauricer- | 

nis) ho nc u like a Bu), By. 

Taurifero is (taur/fer ) 
which beareth or nouriſhcth 
Buls er neat. 

Taurus the greateſt hill 
in all Aſa, which in ho ly 
writ is called Mount Ararat. | 
Alſo one of the 12. Signes | 
of the Zodiac ł. a | 

Tautologte (tautologia) a | 
repeating of one and the 
ſame thing in other words. 

Tautological (tau tologic us) 
thit doth ſo repcat. 

Technical (tec hnicus) ar- 
tifici 1, cunning, done hike a 
workman. 
| Tectonick (1cFonicws)) of 
or belo g'ng to a builder. 
| T: > otian (tc (191344) of or 
belonging to covering, pat- 
getting, waſhing or white» 
lyming. 

Tedder, to rye a horſe or 


| Catel or 7ze-cel ( Fr, Lier- 


beat with a roap, that he may 
| grale within ſuch a compaſſe, 
and no farther, 

Tediferous (tediſer) that 
beate h a torch or taper, 


Tegment ( /1ezmen'wm) a 
covering, a garment or cloath- 
ing. Br. 

Teirſe. See Tierſe. 


taining 


———— — 


| Telarie ( fiom zela) per- | 


TE 


— 


E 


ſpeaks of Telary ſpiders, that 
is, ſuch as weave cobwebs. 
Ful. Er, 

Telcſme. Sce Tal:ſman, 

Teliferous (teliſer) which 
be areth darts, arrows or wea- 
pons. 
Tellus the ge ddeſſe of the 
earth. ; 

Temsrarioug (temerarius) 
mo1e hardy then needs, and 
wiſdoin requires, foolhardy, 
raſh, indiſcreer unadviſed. 

Temeritp (cemeritazs)ralh» 
neſſe, fool ·hardineſſe, unad 
ö viſednc ſſe. 
| Tempe, a pleaſant and 
| moſt delightful plzce in Thef- 
| ſaly , held to be the muſes gar: 
den; hence to all pleaſan- 


that name. 


| Temparament (tempara- 


| mentum) a moderation, mean 


the four chief qualities of the 
body. 
Temparamental, pertain. 
| ing to temperament. 
Temperance (temperant ia) 
mode ration, refraining of 
ſenſuality and unruly affecti- 
ons. ſoberneſſe. 
Ten erance is a vertue, which 
rules the appetĩte, and bridles 
our ſenſual delights, and 
makes a man content to mo- 
derate himſelf in them ac- 
cording to reaſon. Tour. 
Ca. 
Temperature (temp eratu. 
ra) moderation in mingling 


things togetherʒ good diſpoſi- 


| 


or meaſure ; a proportion of 


tainingto a web, Dr. Brown | 


| 


woods and fi:lds is given 


| 


——ů— 


tion, temperateneſſe. 

Tempeſtibity ( zempeſtivi- 
tas) ſeaſon or time conveni- 
ent opportunity, fitneſſe of 
ime, ſea ſonableneſſe. 

Templarſes, or Knights 
of che Temple ( Templ.r:; ) 
ceitain: religious Chriſtian- 
louldiers dwelling about the 
Temple at Hieraſalem, and 
the refore ſo called, whoſe of- 
fice and Vow wat to defend 
che Temple of Hieruſalem and 
holy Sepulchre, and to en- 
terta;n Chriſtian ſtrangers 
that came thither for devoti- 
on, to guard them in ſafe» 
ty, when they went to viſit 
the places of the holy land: 
Their habit was a white cloak 
or upper garment wick a red 
crofſe and 2 ſword girt about 
them, as you may ſee in 
Mr, Dugdales Antiquities of 
rarwickſbire. This order was 
inſticured by Pope Gelaſius 
about the yeer of our Lord 
1117. or 11 20. After it had 
fluur . ſhed about two hundred 
vecrs, it was ſuppreſſed by 
Clem: nt the fifth. 

Theſe Templars firſt founded 
and built the Temples or Tem- 
plars Inne in Fleeiſireet, which 
without controverſie is ihe 
moſt ancient of all the Inncs 
of Court, and though the) | 
were divided into three ſeve- 
ral Houſes, that is the [nc 
Temple, the Middle Temple, and 
the Outward Temple (which 
laſt is now converted into 
Eſſex houſe) yet were they 
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at fiſt all but one houſe ; 
In 


| 


[__ 


in which thelc Knights ived 


FE 


TE SH: 


in great honcur and opulency 
about one hundred yeares; 
For they had many Caſtles, 
Loruſhips 
belonging to them and their 
order in many parts of Eng- 
land; and the Maſter of this 


| 


| Order was a Baron of this 


Nation; their Church, yet 
ſtanding Vas dedicated to the 
ſervice of Gd by Heradlins, 
Patriarch of Hicr:ialem, Auna 
Dom. 1185. After the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of theſe Templars, their 
lands were (by a general 
Council held at Vienna) con- 
ferred on the other more an- 
cient religious Knights of 
the Order of Saint /h of 
Hieruſalem, called allo Juau- 
nies, and after Knights of 
Rhodes, and laſtly of Malta, 
where they live at this day. 
And this cannon of the Coun 

cel was 
Knights of Saint Fob reſi- 
ding here in Enzland by AR 
of Parliament made 17. Edv 2 
In the rcigne of Edw. the 
third (after ſeveral noble 
jerſons had in this interval. 
been tenants and occupants; 
of the Temple-1nnes) certain 
ofthe Reverend an.ient Pro 
feſſours ef the Laws obra'n-' 


two parts theicof, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the 
Middle and Inner Temple, from 
the ſaid Joannites (then re- 
ſiding in their goodly houſe 
called the Priory of Saint 


- 


and Seignories | 


confi: med to the 


ed a very large „or perpetual 
Leaſe of this Temple, or ef 


| 
| 


| 


Johns ot Hieruſalem , neere 
Smit hſield) to pay yearly ten 
pounds. a 
Theſe Knights Templars 
bore for their Armes, A 
Shield Argent, cha- god wich a 
crll? gules, and upon the 
Nombreil of it, a holy Lamb. 
And Matth. Pars ſaith, on 
their common ſeal was engra- 
ven a horſe with two men 
riding on him, But the ſo- 
ciety of the Inner Temple 
have taken for their en- 
fizne or deviſe, A Pegaſie or 
flying horſe, ſable or gules, 
upon a Shield Or. Stow. O- 
ver the door of the Temple- 
Chuich was this inſcriprion 
in ancient characters, remain- 


ing legible uil April 1656. 


when the cloiſter was new 
whitzd and this deficed. 


: Anno ab itcarnatiane d1mint | 
ded:cata ber 
Kecleftz: in hanorem beats 


MCLXXXV. 


ig, a Donis Evaclio Des 
2ra't4 & inctæ 


dus Feb/nani , qui eam an- 
17:1 petentibui , de injuntta 
ih penitentia, LX. dies in 
dal ſi. 

Tempoꝛaneous ( tempora 


1 eſurre(Þiorss | 
aceſeſi e hatriarcha, quarts I- 


z: cus) done ſuddenly. at a 


certaine time, pertaining to 
time; variable for the 
time. 


Tempoꝛarp (!emporarins) 
in time, at the houre ap- 


pointed, temporal, tempo» | 


reous. : 
Tempozalities of Bichops, 
were ſuch revenucs as Bi- 


ſhops 


—ü— f 
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ſhops had laid to their Sees 
by the Kings and other great 
perſonages, 28 they were 
Lo ds ot the Parliament. 
See ſpiritualities of Bi- 
; ſhops, 

Tempoꝛize (from temp, 


0725) to obſer -e, agree with, 
to ſeck to pleaſe the times, 


ty live as the times go; Alſo. 
to linger or protiact the 


time. 


A Tempoꝛtzer. He that, 


| 


do. h ſo, a time- ſerver. 
Tcmulcncy (temulentia) 
drunkenneſſe. 
Temulent 


T . 
tus) drunken, cupſhot. 

Tenacies { tenacia) the 
ſtalks of apples Luſtra Lud. 

Tenacious (tax, acis) 
that h las faſt, long and ſte d- 
faſt. g:0d and lure, clammy, 


(temulin- 


þ 
; 


| 


glewiſh; allo hard to be mo- 


ved, ſt ff necked. 


Tenacity ( :nacitas) faſt 


keep ng , ſure holding, nig- 
eardlineſſe, mi ery; alſo con 
ſtancy, ſtedfaſtneſſe. 

Te end ſtendo) to extend, to 


— 


line, to make towards, to 


draw on. 
Tendons 02 Tendines 
(Lar.tcndones) certain inſtru- 


muſcles, made of ſinews and 
ligatures, and knitting them 
to the bones, they are har- 


der then ſinews, and not fo 


hard as ligatures. Thom. 


ments of moviag in the top of 


ſtreich out, to bend, to in 


| 


| 


Tenderlings-The ſofc cops 
of aDcers hornes when they 


are in blood, any living things | 


that are ne ſh and tender. 


Tendzels ( from the F. 
| texndron, or tendrills , or Lat. 
tenendo) little ſprigs of vines 


or other plants, wherewith 
they take hold to grow or 


ſtay themſelves up. 


| 'Teneb:ton (tenebrio) one 


that will not be ſeen by day, 
' lurker, a night-thief; alio a 
night-ſpirit, a hobgoblin. 


Tenebzes (Fr. 2 tenebræ) 


darkat ſſe, oblcurity; Alſo the 


ſet vice or mattins uſed in the 
| RomanChurch onWedneſday, 
' Thurſday and Fryday before 


— 


ö 


| 


E afier, and are cal'd tenebræ, 
(and thence tenebræ, w:dneſ- 
day, thurſday , &.) as be- 
ing begun with many lights, 
and ending in darkneſſe, re- 
preſenting the nightly time 
of our ble ſſed Saviours ap- 
prehenfion in the garden 
Get hſemani; in which office 
are lighred at the firſt on 
a triangular candleſtick | 
hfreen candles, wid. as 
many as there are I ſalmes and | 
Canticles in the ofhce, and 
at the end of every P/alme | 
one of the fifteen lights is ex- 
tinguiſhed till they be all put 
out; ſo to ſhew the forſaken! 
deſolate ſtare of our bleſſed 
Saviour in his paſſion, all the 
light or comfort of his 
friends lcaving him, or being 
forced from him for a time, 


and he left alone ſub poteflate 


tenebrarum, under the pow: | 
cr” 


— 


— 


| 


cal muſick js thus; 1. Baſe ; 
2. Ten; 3. (Counter: tenor; 
4. Mean or Contra- alto. 5. 
' Trcbble or Alto. 


| 


rurgions put into a wound, 


ſtate or race; Alſo the con- 

tent or ſubſtance of a mat- 
ter. 

The tenor part in muſick 

is that which is next above 

| the bafe, 


j 
j 


T 
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er of dar kneſſe. 

Teneb:oflty (tenebroſit a.) 
great darknefſe or obſcurity. 

Tenebꝛous ( tenebroſus) 
very cloſe, dark or obſcure. 
Teneritp(tenerit u) ſoftneſs, 
tenderneſſe. 

Tenne, a terme uſed by He- 
rals, ſignĩfying an orange or 
tawny colour. 

Tenon, that part of a Poſt 
or rafter which is put into a 
mortiſe hole, to make it land 
upright, or to bear it up, 

Tenoz (Lat.) a continual 
order, form, faſhion , rrade, 


The order in conſort-vo- 


Tenſile (tcnſus} ſtretched 
our, bent, ſtrouring our, 
Bar. 

Tent hath divers fignifica- 
tions. 

As firll (from tentovium) it 
ſigniſes a Pavillion or tent 
for War, common!y made of 
ſac kclotli or tuch like, 

Secundiy,Tent which Chi- 


| vings yeeld to the King, 4. 


'nExchiel.lrfignifics allo a tax 


levied of the temporalty. Ho- 
linſhed. H. v. fab Ii. 


longing to a tent or pavilli. 
ON. | 


of maſtick and rurpentine. 
Fourthly, Tent or tint 
Wine, which is kinde of Ali- 
gant, though nor ſo good as 
pure Aligant, and is a gener- 
al name for all wines in Spain, 
except white from the Sper. 
(vino tinto) i. a deep red- 
wine. 
Fifchly, Text (from tentum 
amans privy member, 
Tentative (from texto) the 
poſing (for the paſſing ) of 
graduates; a Probation or ex- 
a mination of ſuch as are to 
take degree, or that tries or | 
examines. 
Tenths (decime) is that 
yearly portion ot tribute, 
which all Eccleſiaſtical li- 


26. H. 8. ca. 3. The Levites 
paid them ta their high 
Prieſts, Numb. ca. 8. Mitran. 


Tentoꝛian(tentorianus) be- 


Tenuate (tene) to make 


{ nall, chin oi ſlender; to make 
leane or feeble. 


Tenutous 
4 tenur) ſlen- 
Tcnnous 


1 


ſet them in work, and is made 


or deep the wound is. 


Tent which they put under 
Table Diamonds when they | 


comes from (tento, to 
try) becauſe ir tries how wide 


Thirdly, Jewellers cali that 


—— — 


der, thin, low, Jean, poore, 
ſparing, ſmal, of no eſtimati- 
on. Lo. Bar. nd Dr. Br. | 

Tenuity (tenuit a) ſma!- 
neſle, poverty, leanneſſe, thin- 
neſſe, fineneſſe. 


Tenure ( from tenere, to 
hol i) 


„ 


— —— — 
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hold) is the manner where- 
by tenement* are holden of 
their Lords. What may make 
2 ren''re , and what not, Sce 
| Perkins veſervatzons 70. and | 
in that Chapter you ſhall 
finde the moſt of thoſe tenures 
recited, that ate now uſual in 
Englund. And for the tenures 
of Scotland , See Cow. in 
Teure. SE | 
Tepelie { tepefacio) to 
make warme. 

Tepid (tepidus) mean be- 
tveen cold and hot, luke- 
warm; alſo cold and nothing 
earneſt in a matter. 

Teopidity (tepeditas) luke- 
| warmaefle, Terpor idem. 1 
Terebinthine (ecrebinthi- 
nin) of or belonging to 141- 
pentine, or the tree our of 
which it iſſues» | 

Terebꝛate (cerebro) to bore 
or make a hole with a wimble 
or awger, to pierce, tothule, 
Br, 

Terebꝛation ('crebratio) a 
boring or pierciog,Bace | | 
Tergeminous (ecrgeminss,) 
ch ec fold, triple; one of, or 
the three borne at, the ſame 
| time, Tho, | 
Tergiductoz (Lat.) the 
hinder man, or bringer up of 
2 file of ſouldiers. | 

Tergiment {!eroimentum) 
chat which is put into the 
ſcales to make weight, | 

Tergiverſation(crgiverſa- 
tio) a flinc hing, wichdrawing, 
thifting, flinking, ſhrinking 
back or dodging, a nonsſuite 
in Law. a haſting,arunning a 


| 


way, yet fighting ſtill. See Ca- 
lamutate. 

Terminals (ter minalia) 
feaſts iuſtituted to the honour 
of the God termin us, and kept 
in February at the eighth ca- 
lends of March, becauſe be- 
eween termmalia and refugi- 
um, the old day es ot the leap 
year were put in. 

Terminate(zermino) to end, 
to ſiniſn, to bound: to appoint 
or aſſigne bounds or macches, | 
to limit. 

Terminus, the God of 
bounds who was wont to end 
the ſtrifes and controverſies 
of countrey people in divi- 
ding their lands. See Lactanti- 
Ke J. 1. c. 20. 

Ternarp 

(ternarius) 

Ternarious 
of or belonging to three, 

Ternion (terzio). he num- 
ber three- 

Terra-flgillata (Lar.) an 
earth brought from the iſle 
Lemnos, it was uſed to be ſear 
from thence ſealed, therefore 
called //gilltz, and ſaid to be 
good for curing wounds, 
ſtopping fluxes, expelling pois | 
ſons, & c. 

Terræ⸗ filius (3. ſon of the | 
earth ) the name ot the foole 
in the Ads at Oxford. 

Terrene(te-yexus)carthly, 
that lives on the eacch, or is 
done on the earth. 

Tereſtrial. Idem. 

Tereſtrity. to make earih- 
ly or like eatth. Br. 


Terrar oꝛ Terrer ( from 
terra 


— i 
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terra) a particular or ſutrvey 
ofa Mannor, or of ones whole 
eſtate of lande, containing the 
quantity of acres and boun- 
daries thereof; ſometimes u- 


logue ot all the tenants and 
reſidents names wit in a 
Mannor, and what lands 
hold. 

Terre-tenant (/. e7ens ter- 
ram) is he,; who hach the natu- 
ral actual poſſiſſion of the 
land, which we other vie call 
| the occupation, dun 19. Elix 

cap.7, For example, A Loid 
. of a Mannor hacha Freeh»older 
| who lets out his free land to 
another to be occupied, thi: 


ſed for n ſuit-roll, or cata- 


3 


they | 


occupier is called. the Terre 
tenants uc. part 2. Sinh. ti /. 
Fines Seit. 137. Cromp, [uſd 
fol. 197. Perkins Ftefents. 
231. 

Terricrepant (terricrepus) 


that rebuketh terribly or bit- 
terly. 

Terrtfonant ( terry ſonus) 
that ſands bittecly. 

Territoꝛzp (territorium) 
che country or continent ot 
land lying within the bound 
of 3 City, Town or . odſhip. 

T crruient ( rerrulentns ) 


| ear hy or earthly, made of 
earth. 


Terſe (terſas) clcane, 
pure, neat; As a terſe ora- 
LLP a neat or well-pen'd 0. 
ration. 

Tertiate (Lertio) to Till 
ground, or do any thing the 
third time. | 


- 4 
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Ternarp ( tertiarius ) of, 


T E 1 


or belonging to the third, or 
the third forc,tetia re 

T cſlera (Lat.) a thing in 
| every put quare as a dye; 
Fall. a watchword, or ſignal, a 
note, ra; k or token, &c. 
| Tccrartoug (teſſerarius) 
of, or belong ig to a die, or te, 
t/ ſſe/ 2. 

Teſtareous(?e/arens) made 
of tile, bi ick, or baked earth; 
that hath a ſhell. Teſt ice us 
animals, are ſuch as have 
ſhells,As all ſhel-fiſh, inailes, 
& c. 

Teſtament (teflementun 
i. teflatio mentis, tue witneſſe 
of the miude, as the laſt Wil | 
and Teſtament is, ©! which | 
there are two forts, viz. 
nuncu pat vy, and in writing; 


want of memory or ſpeech 


The fi ſt iswhen a man being 
lick, and for fear Jeſt death. 


ſhould come ſo ſudd:nly up 
on him , that he ſhould b- 
prevented, if he ſtaid the wri 
ting bis W. II, deſireth his 
neighbours and friends to 
Mare wi neſſe of his laſt Will, 
and then declares the ſam: by 
vords before them; which at- 
te, His decea'e being proved 
by the wirneſſes, and pur 
in wiring by the Ordinary, 
ſtands inas good force (ex- 
cept for lands) as if it had in 
tis life time been put in wti- 
ing 8c. Of this reade a 
Lreuile of Wills, and the duty 
of Exc(cutors, compiled by 
Maſter wentworrch of Linc. 
Inne. 


Teſtamentarious (teſta- 


mentarin ) | 


— — 


— 
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mentarius) 


———— 
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of, or belong- 
ing to a Teſtament or laſt ; 
Will, 

Teſtation (c/o) a wit- 
neſs bearing. 

Teſtatoz (Lat.) he chat 
makes a Will or Teſtament. 

Teftatrix (Lat) the that 
makes a Will. | 

Teſticular ( tefizenulars ) 
belonging to the ſtones of 
man or be ſt. 

Teſton (Fr.) a piece of 
ſilver coin worth 184, fler. 

Teſlification (reft:ficatio) 
a proving by witucfſe, a wit- 
nefſe-bearing. 

Teftadineous (ce udireu,) 
belonging to, ot bowing like 
the ſhell of a tortoiſe, vaul- 
ted. Alſo pertaining to that 
ancient war-engine called 

Teſtudo , or to the Target - 
fence; of beth which, ſce 
Godwins Aithol»gta, page 
180. 

Tetanical (tet anicus) bac 
hath the crick in the neck, or 
2 kinde of crap. which holds 
the neck ſo iff, that it can 
not bow. 

Tetra [Gr.] foure, hence 

Tetracoꝛd [ :etrachordum | 
an inſtiument with foure 
ſtrings. 

Tetrade [Fr ] a quater- 


on or number of four. 
Tetraglottical [Gr.] that 
hath, or conſiſts of foure 
tongues or Janguager, 
T etragonal [ cretragonus | 
chat is foure ſquare, as a fe- 


tragon or Quadrangle. 


nity or meiſc, the proporti- 


— es 


| Tetragzammaton [ Gr. ] 
that hath foure letters. The 
Hebrews ſo called the preat 
Name af God Fehovah be- 
cauſe in their language ic was 
written wich four letters. 

Tetraptote [ /etrapuorum] 
declined in fur caſes, *- 
Tetratchp [tetrarchia] the 
government of the fourth 
part of acountreys 

Tetraffick [tetraſſicbon] a! 
ſenrence or Epigram cowpri- 
ſed in four verſe: . | 

Tetraſpllabical ( :e:raſj!- 
labicus ) that hath or contains 
four fyllab lee. 

Tetrical [ tetricus ] rude, 
rough, unpleaſant, ſower, 
crabbiſh, hard to 1Eliſh. | 

Tetricity [cctricitas] ſour- 

nelle or ſadneſſe of counte- 
nance, | 
Tetritude. ldem. | 
Tetronimal [ zetronin:us ] 
that hath four names. 
T eutonicks [teutonicijpeo- 
ple of Germany, called. Almains, 
Alſo an order of K nights fo 
called. 

Textile [ 1ext3l35] that is 
| weaved or wounden, embroi- 
dered. Bac. 

Textozian [textorius] of, 
or belonging to a weaver, or 
co weaving + 

Texture [textura] a wea- 
ving- 
| T halaſſarck[!halaſiarcha] 
in Admiral or chief O Of 
at ſea. 


—— 


Ha blew colour like the ſca- 
waves, ſea-green or blew, 


| 


cer | 


Thalaſſical | zbalaſſicus } 


| Tha- 


* 
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T yalaſſſon (thalaſſs)] a| 
nupcial ſong, ur a ſong, at a] 
bridal. Thalafſio was uſed at 
Biidzls or weedings in Rome, 
as an auſyicate or lucky word; 
like chis ang the Greeks, | 
Hymen O tym: nec , Hymnen, 
e. Cat al. 

T balla, one of the nine mu- 
es. 

T halmud. Sce Talmud. 

T habies Inne in Holborn, 
is one of the eight Innes of 
Cbancery, it was anciently the 
houſe of one Jobn Ibavie, an 
Acmourer » of whom it was 
rented in Edward the third? 
| time, dy ſome profcliours of 
the Li, but about Henry 
the ſcventh's time, it was pure 
| chaſed by the Benchers of 
| Lincolnes lence, for the Sru- 
| dents and other protcfiours 
of the Law ot Chaacery , and 
N.ll rctaines the name of 
the old owner, Maſter Thx. 
vie. The Armes of this 
; houſe are Azure, two garbs 
#2 ſaltor O with a T argent, 
in a chief Sable, Stow. 

Theater | thertrum] a 
place made halte r. und. where 
people a ſſembled io behold 
playes and ſolemne games; 
a ſtoge or ſcaffold. Sce Ani bi- 
tleater. 

T hcatral | 

or. ( theatricus) 

Theatrical x 
of or belongiug to a Thea- 
te r. 
| T*catinS, an order ef 

reli g Hus f et ſons, which be- 
gan about the time ot Pop: 


— 


| 


| 


ſwe have many words com- 


caraſt, who was firſt Biſhop 


the Freuch, poweraVble, or ch 


us, Cam, 


1 the ſeventh» 80 cal- 
led, becauſe they were firſt 
inſtituted by john Peter. 


of Theate in the K ing dome 
of Naples, and afterwards 
Pope Paul the fourth. Spir. 
conflict. 

Theft=bote (from theft 
and boote, 2. compenſatio) lig- 
nificth the receiving of 
goods from a theef, to the 
end to favour and maintain 
him; the puniſhment „her- 
of is ranſome and impriſon- 


ment, and not lofle of life 


and member. Stawnf. pl. 
Cor. lib. priv. ca 43. And 
the mirror of Juſtices lib. 
2. Cap, dis piches eriminels 
al ſuite le roy. And yet he 
there makes mention of a re- 
cerd aledged which te ſtified a 
ſugmeri of life and meuibei 
given in this caſe. 

Thclemnte [Gr.] a liber- 
tine, one that docs what he 
liſt 

Themis, the Godeſſe of 
Juſtice. that gave out Oracles 
in Beta. 

No e that Theos in Greek 
is Deus, God; with which 


pounced. As, 

T hecbald (commonly Ti- 
bald and Thibald ) Gods 
power, as B. Rhenanus no- 
ceth 

T hec der ic [G im.] con- 


tractiedly De ic an Herh, wich 


in people, according to Liyſi- 


_ Thes| 


den, the Britans ſay T udur, 
| which may come from Taw- 


TH 
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Theodore [Gr. ] Gods gift, 
2 mans name, now corruptly 
by Welſh Britans called 
Trdder, Car, I chinł this 
but a weak conccit of cam - 


dw, ſgai fying groſſeneſſe or 


fat, ard fo ſignĩ ſies a ſat or 


groſſe man. 8 
Theocracy L Gr.] Gods 

government. 

„Theogonie [ thr0g0244 ] 


che beginning or generation 
of the gods. 

Theologaſter , a ſ nall or 
ſimple Divine , a ſmatterer 
in divini. y. 


Theology [ theologia j d- 
vinity, reaſoning, or ſcience 
of God and holy thing:, 


Trte-logue 
\ [ theologus ] 


or, 

Theologer 
a Divine, a Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity. 

| (Theological (c heologicus) 
pertaining to Divinity. 

Faiib, Hope and Charity are 
called che Theological vertues, 
becauſe they have their ob- 
jet and end in God: For 
the object of faith is Gods 
reracity or infallibility in 
ſpeaking tiurh ; the object of 
hope is Gods infinite inclina- 
rion to do good to all; the 
object of charity is Gods inhi- 
nice perſeAion, whereby he i; 
worthy cf al love. Tour. Cat. 
Theologie. co preach or 
play the livine- 


} :ing or Eg'n.rg again t c E 


Thcomachy [Gr.] a war- 


—— — — 
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gods, as the old Giants are 
reigned to have done. 

T heomagical [Gr.] per- 
raining to the wiſdome of 
God, or that works wonders 
by his help. Enth. Trium. 

/Theomancy, [theomancia| 
a kinds of divination or ine 
chanting by abuſive calling 
upon the ſecret, farferched| 
myſterious and wicſted names 
of Ged. Florio. 

Theominp [| theominie ] 
the anger or wrath of God. 


Theophilus [Gr.] loving 
God. 
Theozba [ from ch: Ttal 


Tiorba ] a certaine muſical 
inſtrument different from the 
Lute, in that the head, or 
part of the head of this bends 
back, and the head of that is 

commonly ſtraic, | 

T heozeme [ theorema Þ a 

ſpeculation; any axiome or | 
undoubted truth of an art; 
bur particularly (as ic is op- 
poſed to problema ).hat which 
eſpects contemplation more 
chen practice. 


T hcozematick | 
8 L theore 


or , 

Theozetick 
maticus] belonging to a theo- 
reme, or to contemplat :o i. 

T heoꝛemiſt , a profeſſor 
of T acoremes or axioms of | 
undoubred truth. 
Cheoꝛy [ theoria] ſpecu- 
lation, contemplition and 
knowledge of an art wirhourt | 
praQice, deep ſtudy, a ſight 
ar beh-1ding. 
Theoſophicall from the r. 


| 
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wiſe in thi-gs belonging to 
God, 

T hcrapentick ( therapen 
tic us) curing, healing · Br. 

Therephim , an image 
made inthe likenels of a man, 
Jud. 17.8. made an Ephod 
an Theraphim. 

T heriacal lvheriat us] of a 
viper or other cruel beaſts, of, 
or belonging to triacle. 

Thermefp | !herme/acio] 
to chate or make one hart 
with outragibous eating and 
drinking hot things. 

T hermopolift che mop la] 
a Cook that ſells hot meat. 

T heſaurtze *theſaurizo) to 
gather or heap up treaſure, to 
hoard up riches. 


T heſiphone, one of the 
Furies. 28 
Thclis (Gr. )a general and 
inde finite queſtion, argument 
or poſition. 


condemned to death, (being 
the firſt letter of the Greek 
word d dreros, i. murs. ) or for 
faults in Writings or Book, as | 
the letter L. for lands or lau- 
dihilia; ſelect words and ſ n- 
tences. Sidon. 5 
Et polis es uigrum ſititio præ- 
figere, Theta Pes ſite | 
T hetis ſ.merimes uſed ſor 
the Sea. : 
T hcurap. Lee Trrge: 
Thiller or Thill-horſe, 
is that horſe which Is put un- 
der the Thills of the Cart to 
heare them up. | 


Theta [ ©] 2 greek letter, 
anſwering to (ih] with us, | 
uſed as a mark for peiſons ; He was allo called the God of 


* — ——— 


Tlird⸗boꝛow, ſce head | 


borow. 

CT bole [tholus] a knot in 

the mioſt of a timber vault, 
| Where the ends of the poſts 
meet, called a Scutchin: a 

Pinacle, a Tabernacle; Alſo 

that place in Temples, where 
donaries & ſuch gifts as were 
preſented there, are hung up, 
EI. Ar. 

Thomas [Hcbr.] ſignifics 
twin, or as ſome will have it 
bottomleſſe deep. 

T hoꝛachique [from thorax, 
ac] be.viiging to the breaſſ 
or ſtomack. Thorachique very 
or Aitery.See in Vein and Ar 
te). 

T hoꝛ was an idol of great 
eſteem among the old Saxons 
and Teutonic, and the day 
now called Tha ſday was de- 
' dicated to his peculiar ſervice, 
and thefice took denominati 
on, wach the Dares and 
' Swedes yet call T kursdap; 


thunder, whence in the Ne- 
ther-lands rhe day is called 
Hnuderſdaeh, or Thunderſ⸗ 
dap. Ver fleg an. 60,61. 
Thozp [Sax.] a vilage or 
country town ; we have ma- 
ny villages eſpecially in Lei- 
ceſter and Nottingbam - ſhires, 
chat ſtill retain this ancient 
name; and in Holland they cal 
it Doꝛp. s 
| Theaſonical [thraſonicus] 
vain-glorious , boaſting , 
cricking, Thraſeslike. 
Thzave of corn, was too 
Fhecks of hx ſheaves apeece , 
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Stat. 


| 
| 
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| 
[ 


| 
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Stat. 2, F. 6. ch 2. The Mord 
comes trom the Britiſh Dc- 
va, i. twenty foure. In moſt 
Counties of England 24. 
ſheaves do now go to 2 
Thrave. Twelve ſheaves make 
a Stook, and rwo Stcoks 2 
;/T htavc. 


| Thꝛene [{breaum| 3 
tation; allo 2 lamentable 


| (Thzencdy [hre], a 
mourning lorp. 


mournful, lamentable. | 
Thzepe [Sax.] to aſhrme 
policiveiy, or to face one 
| down with confidence ; ſtill 
| uſed in the North 

TT hird⸗ boꝛob is uſed for a 
Conſtable, 4 28. H.8- Ca. 10 
| which alſo is noted by Maſter 
Lambert in his Duty of (un- 
| tables, pag 6. and ſcemes to 
be corruptly uſed for the Sax 
(Ftee⸗boꝛh, i. ingenuus fide 
1ſſor,) See Hradborow. 

T hzob [Sax.] to pant or 
riſe often, as the heart doth. 
Thꝛones [th ven] have the 


the third tanck in the cele- 


| | Thummim [ Heb.] perfe- 


ſtial Hierarchy , whom toge- 
ther with Dominations, Prin- 
cipalꝛties and Powers, Saint 
Paul mentions; They ſiꝑni- 
he Majeſty, on whom God 
is faidro fir. I how ſit teſt, &c. 


ct ion. See Vrin. 
Thurikerous (t hurifer that 
beateth or brings forth frank- 
incenſe. 

Thurſodap. Sce Thor and 
Day. 


verſe or ſong 3 a funeral ſong. 


| 'Thzenettck [ threncticu; ] 


T tercet- [Fre] a ſong of 


Thrmeltcal [ *bymelicus ] 
belonging to play eis in inter- 
ludes and open dance. 

Thpmous [thymoſis] full 
of thime, an hei b ſo cab 
led. 

Thprſe Leu] though 
it may beate divers ſignifi- 
cation, yet Mr. Hcriict in 
' his Po-nis uſes it for a /ave- 
lin wiapped with Ivy, which 
the flock of drui ken Hat lots 
bare in Bacchus his Sacrifice. 
Ciara [Lat.] a round Or- 
nament for the head, which 
Princes, Prieſts, and women 
. - 
of old time ware. Hence we 
ſtill ca'l it a tire for a womens 

head, aud a ti/ ing- woman. It 
| is ſemetimes uſed for the | 
Popes triple Crowy. 

T tbial LIbiale] of, or 
belonging to pipes; meet to 
make pipes cf. : 

Tibicinate | fibicz70 ] to 
ling or pipe. 

Ticktack [ Fr. triftrac } | 
a game at Tables ſo called, 
not from the ſudden remo- 
ving the men and the ſnap- 
ping noiſe they make, as Min. 
would have it; but ticꝶtac h 
quaſi , touch and take, that 
being the law of the game, 
if you touch a man, you muſt 
play him. | 

Tide [ Belg. ] time. See 
Spring-tyde. 

'Tiercel. Sce Taſjcl. 


triple Stanxgoes, or Stan 30 of 
three verſe«, 

Tierce [ Fr. tie 5 a cer- 
rain meaſure of liquid things, 
| Rr as 


_ 2 * 


| T1 

as wine oyle, &c. con aining 
| the liæth part of a lun. 44.0 
31. f. 8. C14. ot the tid 
ö — of a Pipr, in fran ih's 
| laſt ic takes denon inttion; 
| becauſe tles in Frenc1 5 gn 

fies a third, or th. d part. 


like th. wife bealt called a 
Tre. 8 

| Cimariots, whetciev:r 
any land ts cn erte d by the 
Client Turk, ic t6 divided ins 
to civers paſts, and given 
o thiſe whon they call 
Timailots for tetme of lie, 
wich obligat.on to fer ve on 

| 101ſe. buck wicrcſuever the y 
(hall be ſumn.cn:d ; TH.1, 1, 
not much unlike our old ic 
nures of Knights ſervice r 
Eſcuage, bat not heietijiuty ; 
accord na to Ne alder h 
iinar 01 Feu 4d. J, the Is 4 27 1 

to comic in with one, te o 5 


-mhree. or Wir: hoſe. Kc. 
' See Fir Her. Blots v. r. 
FA. 65. | 
Tim: be! er ys the Bulo 
Tromunt! TJ abr. ; 
W mtr b. t, 


be ar ulnctte, bath. lui llc, ut 

| ene Ille. 

| Tanocracn 0 J wi; 

| 41 2 CJ 26“ uf 2 it 249 
{croantay. I : 40 erm 
wliercin the Mag lirates weic 

CT oat dt VY in ir ihe . | 

Timothp | ! 17 r! 2 | 

mans rame; in Gree). it 1p- | 

hes hon mi: o G: d, 

Timpan⸗ Det I ympare, 

| Tyncti(ticm the Fr, E, in- 

L celle, i. 2 ſpaik, or ſparclz o: 

i 


— 


| Tigriae (4 of, or 


—— — ——— es te 


11 


—— — — 


——— — 


4! _ ef copper ; to cal. 

le. l. becauſe ic glilter 

55 k s L. ke ſtars or * 
Tindure [Vn ẽjꝗua dy- 

478 Or Ita. n nv Vs 4 colour ot 

Citagible Ceingibil] thu 

| 


| 
| or Fa ade ata of (11k , 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ur 


- — 


—— 


may be tained, dipped or di- 
cd. 
Tinep (a word uſd in, 
ncejlithireand there abbuts, 
as a (zitie (ny, ) comes From 
th. Hal. [TIE | which is a 
di, 1; 1-0:1vc termination. 
Tumiment [ nnlmentur) 
a cn. „ging or cin. kling, as met. 


t. » ({-* | 
Cinſel Se Trnccl. | 

- ine-⸗ wine. See Text ; 

w. 4 1 f 


Tun tamar (Fr, T:ntama;s- 

0) 3 1. lang or Cralli- ng a 
radling or ginzlng noile; 
made in dle tall of wood:n 
i t, or seul lb of nisttal, Mr. 
| in. 

intinate (01:29 to ring 

bell co ting. 
Tin eo! ur Typreoſiny 
15 Jt: pa | a Tr; Pp 1 bgare 
UT he vort id. 
Diremantie ( 1romant:a ) 
2 11142 vt divinauion by 
Croce, Fly, 
| [Tifſy (Fr, woven or plait- 
cd) vichus cloth of i i: 
cloch of ſilk and filver, or of 
ilk and gold woven toge- 
ther, 

Titan, uſed of Pocts for 
the Sun. | 
| Titanick (tit niacu) of | 


oY 
| 


— — — — 


0 


—̃ m— 


— 
— 6— — — 


| 


T, I 


ar b: longing, to the Sun, 
Tiihe (d c me lee mes to 
be an ao viate of fiH,Pt, be- 
Ring the Saxon ( Teothung] 
a little altered, which gn 
jnes decuriam, a tithing. Lam. 
44 l. of SA. words, #000 de- 
j,. Ir fignihes te ten{b 
| pat of all truits predial or 
perſonal, &c. Sce Cowel upon 
this word, and Sir Ueny ſpl. 
man de non teme, audis Eccle- 
Ti, and Mr. Seldeus Hiſtory 
of Tithe, 
| Tithing [5ax.Tcothi:ng] 
ſignifies (ayes Lambert) the 
numher or company ot ten 
men, with their fauulies caſt 
| and knit togecher in a ſoci- 
cty , all of chem being bound 
to the King, for the p aceable 
and good behaviur of each 
of their ſociety ; ot theſe com- 
panics there was one clitefe 
or principal perſon, who of 
his ofhce was called (Tco: 
thung man) at this day in the 
Weſt paris (111hing-man,) but 
now hen ncthivg but a Con- 
table ; ſor chat od diſcipline 
of tithings is 1. ft long ſince. 
It alſo ſignifies a Court. 40 
23. Ed. 3. Ca 4. 
| Titillat/on (711:/{atio] a 
tickling, a ſtirring, a p/ealant 
moving. . 
CTitubate (vit he] to ſtag» 
ger in going, to ſtumble; and 
by metaphor to ſtutter or 
ſtammer in ſpeaking. 
| Tituiar ( from titulus) 
chan beatech a title one- 
y. 
Tobaco or Tobacco ( fic 


27 — — — 4. — — 


—— — ——— —6—— 


* I 
— 


— 
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voc. tar in o ibus liaguis) a 
dug too well known in Exg- 
brd huge the yeare 1585. 
wh n the Mariners of Sir 
Fraiicts Diche firſt brought it, 
hither from the Iudies, where 
ſome a ſſirin theic is an Iſland 
ca led Tybacca, and abound- 
ing with it, whence the 
Jiug took denomination, if 
not, the 1fl ind ſo called from 
the di ug. 

Tobias [Hebr.] the Lord 
18 g. 

Tod cf wool is a quanti- 
ty containing twenty cight 
pcunds in weight, or two 
ſtone. Sec Stone. 

Tolſep or Told'cy is a place 
inthe City of B.iſtumw, an- 
ſwerable to the old Fxchange 
in London, where the Me- 
chants meet; And may per- 
haps be lo called, becauſe 
oft-times there is money eld 
upon ih: heads cf round poſts 
or pillars made fur that pur- 
poſe. 

Tolutation [t:lutatio} an 
ambling pace, a going eabie, 
Dr. Br. 

T olutiloquetice | 7oluti'o- 
quentia] a ſmooth or nimble 
kinde of ſpeaking. 

T oman, a kinde of coine 
among the Perſians valuing) 
2.1. 6. ſh. ficil. Herb. tra. 

Tome tomus] properly A 
evering or dividing, When 
in Authour has wrote a book, 
which being aliogether, would 
be too great and unwcildy, 
he commor / divides it into 
ſcvcral Tomes or Parts. 

. Tom- 


— —————— — 
— ——— 


—— 
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Combo (a {ile owe 
chat lc ae up n corn bike 
a boy ) cone ti 0114 ihe \ 4x ” 
| tumbe, to dance, a tumbob 
danced ; hence alte county the 
| word wmbline, (t Niu ule. 


made Ot flocks « 1 500. 


(| 
e glu, 01 tlic welplu ot at 854 
(tf) 1eal. Awong Jewellry ut 
tahen tot thitce 6a. 


C onical | rann Lott) jc i - 


[taining toto, Hut, Ligne e 


Laccels, Dri. Br 

'C Olnttnate ( νν .. 160 
indes. 

| A O'Nnamar iy a cultumc vi 


01 t6 Gift Nane, afici 


%%% I I dv, 4. 17. 3. 
1u¹˙. Hey. 6 tap. 14. Atv 


j 
j4 E141 THE th evely Lin, 
i 


1. bid, 6. % 1. % %% . 
4a. SY | fave head all | 
Called a duty, dic nw th Mas | 
tigers 1671 thic ual ding 


ten fhip anti. d 1s ary 


Ion aer a tate (or « NONE] 


un. Cn. 


T onſil (nell. ) ccνẽè 


{eats at the Wen wt ln 
ongut dulce t ,Üỹ nat. 
s and feln. F 2,04 « «1 Hed 
I. y the: falling dow: Hunters 


1. % m ih licad, { ot 


| {Qt Oulozto L ( t04/ wilt ) t, 
i; Of L. | gl! 19 4 Bade 11 
10. 

Coparclie ( ) 
the rule 61 Aa We 
place, Sands, 


I — rr , — Ü %⅛²·¾ A eorce  mu AA__— 1 


| Toimentitious LOEB HS | | 


Temm (.) f pew 


Mm; off duc to Nierchangdtze 
Di otugph: G1 041 "oy 111 Tins 
ain len lie vella, rom! 


E opaze (70% 99 4 pre 1 
L 01+ tone, whereot thre arc 
W. binde; one ut the colour 
„t gold and the oth<1 of Sat- 
OW Colony, Hot 40 gogd as | 
(he Heft. It is written that | 
{11 |} une b THU P. t mito! 
150 tung Watct , TEST, les ir, | 
that © © may Preſently par | 
[Slat into it, Bulb. | 
« ophcr (Heb.7',, b) alarge ; 
nd wide place ner Hie 
% lem where Jewith Idol 
„s ( aticr the maunct ot 
the 4immunites) bunt their 
chillen and «tt; red them ap! 
co the idol e, tet Up in 
this Topher, bei g in the val- 
| Jey ot. LHR OM, a5 WCIWAY ad, 
2 NI. 23 10. %% 7. 31, &c. 
& 0p6s | (;r |lutur,a place, 
Hence, 
 op:c:g| bea | bt 10k 
hai bed and inttat of pla- 
ee Of ven, enen 
1. bi k. 
FC equal cu, piriain- 
pt plas c: t mventiiig Al- 
4 thhi@eHzt ds, 
1 opog ꝛapl ie p gvaphia) 
che dc Acription uf a patticu- 
| lar place 01 places , be they 
lan, Ces, Dhies er 
. ante Ste Tybertade, 
| (Toxcularfoig (b cala 
(tt) ) 1 telongin 
| 40 a Prefſe that . 
[ grapes, 
Tozies. See Han diti. 
N oiminous ( n min of 46 ) 
| that fiees the guts, or that 
hach corments and fretting: 
in the gut“. 
'T 02nad9 (Kom the Span 
Toruad: | 


—— — — — 


| 


—_—  — ——_—___— 


| T O 


Lornada. i. a returne, ur turn- 
ing about) is a ſudden, vio- 
lent and forcible ſtorme of 
'raine and ill weathci at fea, 
ſo terned by the Matitiers ; 
and doc moſt uſually happen 
about the Aquuitul- Hith, 
' I ravels. 
| Tozoſity (0a, fle ihi- 
neiſſe, fatneſle brawnineſſe. 
| (Toxpido, a cramp-fifl: , 
| that being alive ſlup-tics Ilie 
hands of him that touches it, | 
though he doi with a long | 
| pole, but being applied after 
death producet nu ſuch cf. 
ti&, Dr. B-, | 

Tozpid ( #-rji4u4 | flow, 
dull,dr.wzy, aſtonied. 

T 03p02 (Lat.) a fechle- 
neſle of ch: mind, and unapt 
nefſe tu do any thing; a ſlotli- 

ful heavin ffe, 

| (Tozquated (4% q#atzs) hat 
wearcs a Collaj of chain, 

| Tozicty (01744610) to 
bro. or roft Ly ſiic z Of by 
heat ot thi: Summe; co parch, 
to ſcoich. D. Br. | 

Tozrent (e ; ſubſtan- 
tively, ligu fis a violent 
ſtecam coming down a hill, 
cauicd by rain or fiow; a 

Ind or rain flcadin funmer 
time; ally ſtrong ran- 
ing ſticame- Adjectiwe- 
ly, burning or 22 as in 
Foliuus it is uſed for the ſcorti- 
ching time of Summer, Æ Hi. 
loriente. | 

Toꝛtentine (from tor7exs) | 

belonging to, or abiding in 


( 
' 


torrents, or ſwift and violent 
ſtrcames., 


— _—_— — 


- 


Tord ( torridus ) diy, 
| paiching, burning , Icorch- 
in 
| 'Torfton (% a wit- 

thing , wrifſting, or wiing- 

ng. 
| T otcaures (Fr.torieans ) 
2 I eraic in Heraldry, for thoſc 
tlungs that ſceme like cakes 
of brad; they muſt be 
fund, whole and af ſome co- 
lour, wt of metall, therein 
% make them differ from 
| B:ſauts3 old Blazonners cal- 
led them # aſtels. Cot. 
Toꝛttloqup (cortiloquium) 
eryoked talk. 

Toztive (ti ihat is 
wrung ar preticd out. By. 
| 'Tontiofity ( 19:4@w0ſttas ) 
' Crookediivllc +2 Lending ar 
| Winding in and gut- BY, 
| Toztucus ( tortwoſits ) 

crooked, 

Toa bib ( torvidus) crucl 
and ipighttul in looks , 
ſicin, grim, ſcwre, unplea- 
lant. 

Toꝛbity (t vitas) lower 
nctſe. lowring, crabbed louk- 
| ing,fruwiiing. Feltham. 

'Toſt (roftum) is 2 place 
herein a neſſage hath ſtood, | 
11ſt. pag- 2. tit. Fines, Sect, | 
26. j 
| Totzge (Tr.) the whole 
| lum, ſubſtance, matter of ; 

all. 
T otalit v ( telaltias þ the 


8 


” — — — 


uttermoſt penny, the 10- 
tall or whole ſumme. 
Bac. 


; Tournement (I.) 2 nn 
ing, rounding, icvoluticn 
4001 


— =» — ñ¼ — — 


| 


. 


—— 


TR 


— . 


TR 


| a converting, chang'nę, ex- 
changing, tranſl . cu. a ben. 
O VAaride. 

It was in Queen Ela cd 
dayes an excicic 
requeſt among oft Nobility, | 
called allo juſtizg oc tiiting ,, | 
| &c, but now is out of reque i. | 
[See Ji neiment. 


4 


| 
| 


| 


ding Cr 


— "o—s „„ 


in Inv 


| 
| 


in length. 


In great. 


Teurnots [E. a French 
penny, the renth rare of 2 peti- 
ny ſterling, which rate it 
holds in all other words © as 


the Sol or Livre) wh:reunt' 
ie joyned. in France they 


| ſay lo much money Tyurnois, 


i 


as we lay ſterſia g. 

Towage [ Fr. Tovaige] 
the rowing a Ship by boars, 
or at the Stern of another. 


Tovleti Fr 7oj{-rrc] 1 fag 
or cloth to bit night ee 
a 15 


Trabal Dtrabalis) af; or 


Uelongiag t a head. nc; 
or big lik: a beame, 
Tracas 
. 
Ne trorrivg, ranging traam— 
ing, hurry ing 19 and down; 


prcat | 


4 


| 


Ce: a reſt» | 


| 


2 buſic or u caleff (rare or 


toyling ones fel. Car, 
Tract [erat] alin: or 


thred 5 2 ditcourſe TaWnNO'1r 


= 


1110. 


tp t!- and Solpeiz 


15 


' fraftend tone. 


| 


Traces (Fr.) the ſcot- 
pt int of iavenous beafts, 2 


wilde boars, bearce &c 


— - * 4 J_ 


Ia the %u e it. 
is two or three verſiele, be- 
tWixt 
and ſo called, becauſe it 
ſung with a low, long, % 


T ractabte craciabilia] that 
may c alis be intreated, hand- 
led or oricied, gentle, pli- 
anc, — of _ 
T ractate [ t-:fr' us] an 
handling, u deſcribi-g or in- 
treating of ary thng in 
W. rale; alſo a part ct a book, 
wh-rcin any rling is handed, 
a Trearviſs, | 

Trictittous [tyeHitius Jrhar 
handleth, toucheth or in— 
treats of. 

T tadirio1 \ 7crad:tio ] 2 
teaching, a doctrine which 
is delivered ro us from o- 
thers. In Divinity that is 
called Tradtion which is 
delivered by hand to hand 
From Cluiſt of his Apbſttes to 


— — 


the preſent g. 
Toendieibe [ tr1d:11)] per- 


taining tottradithr; 2S 4 tra- 
dit ive Science, 1s a Science 
<J[yored by ward of month 
from Father th fo:ine, or con- 
| tinge, ot left to poſterity by 


| t, adlit ion. 


Tradition (tr:duflio) 2 


conv: ying f om one place to 
another, 
 Handcfi(p,t: fim irg or tradu- 
cin, a Wrhidtawings 


a fan ſlating; 2 


Tragelaph (tragelaphus) 


the great and Llackith decre 
called a ſtone-buck, deer 
gat, Of goat-hart; becauſe 


conte ved b:tween 4 buck, 
ont an the hind. Cot. 
T ragematopaliſ> ( trige- 


, atupole) He chat ſells con- 


firs, carawaies afid ſuch other 
ware, made of ſugar z 4 Con- 


Tra- 


: —,ĩ„K — —„—' 


| te ioncr. 


— 4 Wo, 4 a — 49 


a — —ä 5Vↄ ꝰ — — — 


— — — —  ——_ — 


—— 


ee 


— 


— -- 
—— — — — — 


TR 


Tragttomedp (tragecore- | | 
dias) a play that is half 77 
 ecdy and half Comedy ; ſuch3s 
Amſlitrus in Plante, 


— . 


—U—— A CAO — —— —— OR 


— 


1 


Tragedian (tragieus ) 2 
maker or writer of Trage dies, 
a Trogidirgrapher; Allo the| 


: ct ot ihbem. | 


\. CZ ragedtr [t /egedie] If a 
i !ofry Lines of poctry, 10 cal- 


6 


Tragital (Haticu-) per- 
tuning to Tragtdies, cruel, 
our ↄg ions Sce Comal. 

Trajection (trofrfio) 2 


dn, an ode o: ſenꝑ; Ie ca uc 
the: actors 1 ercot hid a goat 
given them a« 4 1eward, The 
diff rences briween Tragedy 
and..a Comedy are Chi: ; 
Fu ſt, in 1c Re the matter, 
| becauſe a '\ Tazcady treats 9 
; exilemenr: , muſders mates: 
of grief, &c a C-merly of love 
toyes, meriy ſictions and pet- 
ty matter; Ina Troecdy ihie 
| 1 reateſt part af the actors ar- | 
Kipgs and Noble perſon: 3 
| tn a Camdy, private perſcns 
of meaner ſtate and con- 
dition. The ſabjcct of a Ce- 
mi dy i often feigned, but of 
'a ſragedy it i. commonly 
true and onct teal'y peifornms | 
edt The beginning of a 
'T:aprd; is calme ard quiet; 
the end fearful and tühu- 
lent; but in a Ce con- 
traruyshe beginning is tor 
bulint, and the end calm. 
Auiiſiin miu. 

Both Comedies and Tra 
gedies ought to ha ve five Acts 
and no more, according to 
that of Horace. ; 

Neu minor guintoguey ſit pro- 
| Auflior attu Fabula. 
| Theſe acts are divided into 
| ſeveral Scenes, which ſome - 
; time fall our more, ſometimes 
fewer in every act; The de- 
| hnition of a Scene being 
Mutatio Perſonarums 


| 
| 
| 
| 


paſhrg over, a conveyiiig Or 
carry.ng ever; alſo an in- 
rerfocing or ſcttirg things 
out cf order, 1 

Tre jꝛctittous (Vajectitius) 
belongit g to paſſage; As 1a 
Jectitious mony, is that which 
is carried aver the ſea at the 
; peri of the Ciedi or. whether 
it Kere money indeed, or mo- 
| ney turned into wares, 
| 
| 


| 
| 


E ralatitious [ rralatitiv } 
transferred or tranſpoſed: of 
th common ſort, ordinaty, 
| ve)gar. Apelsfir learning. 
| 'Tralvcency,a ſhining tho- 
row, tranſlucency. Br. 
(Cramontane [tra ſmonta- 
#14 that dwels beyond the 
mountaines or in the north, 
from itahʒa word generally u- 
ſed by the Iralians , to expreſſe 
the Nations beyond the Alpes 
Ttanquillize (cranquillo) 
to make quiet, ſtill or caln e. 
to cauſe ttanquility. 
Ttans(a Pra poſitiot)ſigni- 
fies, over, from one place to an- 
| other, hæeyond, o. the other fie. | 
| Tranlation (ranſudt io) 
a finiſhing, a making over, 
a diſparchirg an agreement, 
T ranſalptnc (vr ſalpinus) 
over or beyond the Alpes, 
forreign , Ital an, cn the fur · 
ther ſide the mountaines. 


| Rr 4 


CE — — — 


T rar.- 


me ll nn nn OOO 


— — — — — a 


de ee... 


— 


dath nor ſigniſie the turnir gi to change from one place to 
j or change of one Ggure or | another. 


| IN TR = Ir 
3 ; transSſuſio ; 
| Tranſcendent ( franſcer | dang ng. my fi 1 2. | tio] 
den) chat which . a Pouring 10 
f . . J. Logic Iliito anotner. . 
— . of (u;h 2 Trangjc>ton (transſectio) bs 
nature, that ir l be in- — Iu or thorow, an a 
| 1 the ren OVerthr owing -. . 
1 5 | Trans ſition 8 = 
; 1 : | rt 
Tranſcript ( tranſcriptum) patting over , A going toren, 7 
that wtuch is tranſcribed, 2 going Tos place to | fl 
written or coppicd out of a | another, a yielding a running 2 
origins!, away ; | 
Is — TY from | Trans marine ( tranſmar.- * 
ane a running ove: 5 — _ nies * * 
a paſſing over quickly, How. | — ot the parts he) as 
Transduction ./ ſduclio) cas. — 
a leading over, a remo- | FT ranſmeable Ltravſme- 
ving from one piace to au— 5 to be, or that may be (i 
oth . PI Meer. v 
| Tranſeckion (from 7zraz: CE ( _—— ) | : 
l ! e O . 
ders ſexus ) 2 22 to py —— 14 — i 
Lon =, > xXx to an- 970] to remove from one | 2 
other. Dr. Br, g 
| Transfeminate.(f:om2-ans| place to 3 to po; : 
and Fæminu) to turn trum w:.- > "op or beyond , to 
fi le it. N 
ee eee wx mat = | Transmiſſion ( tranſmiſ- 
Transfizuration (tan. iffo ) a 1 or * 
guraio ] a turning ot of | over or from one . | 
one ſhape into another, a Hy another, 2 ir | 
transforaung. The tram fig ha Cole | 
ration of oft Saviour Chriſt. Tranſmute [ tra; ſ-to ] | 
\ 


ſhape in'o another, biit as ir | Tranſnomination [ tranſe 
were a pitting on an «xceed- | |x0-inaty] a changing of 
ing ſplendar and brigluneſs name. 
that made his bleſſed face] + Tranſome, a brow-polt or | 
ſhine as the Sunne, and his} beame in building , thar goes 
cloaths white as (ow. overthwart And in a ſhip it is 
. Transfretatton (can { [that timber which lies athwart 
Hetatio) a paſling over the | the ſtern. 
ea 9 ranſpeciate [ from trans | 
| Transfume (n e and /peczes] to change torme 
to ſ.noxk thorow. bor ſhape, | 
1 
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tie] 
„ 
veluti reſpiratio quædam per 
cuter. | 
Tranſpoſe [ranſpono] to 
remove from one Place to as 
nother , to alter the order. 
of a thing ;z# a word much 
uſed by Printers , when their 
pages, lines or words are 
miſplac*d. | 
Tranvaſation { /ranſvaſ.- 
tio] a turning, pouring c re- 
moving out of one place into 
another. : h 
T1anſubſantiation [/r27- 
ſubtantiaizo]a pallage or con- 
verſion of one ſubſtance into 
another ; as of bread into the 
body of Chriſt , by the words 
of conſecration , accoiding, to | 


2 


| 


— 


— — — — — 
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the doctrine of the Roma- 
niſts. 

Transvection [ 174n/ve- 
alin] a conveying or cairying 
over, k 
| T ransver ſion [1raxſverſio| 
ſa turning away or crolle, a 
| traverſing , of going 2a 
| thwart- 
| Tranſult ( #ax/#{9) to 
{ leap or jump over, to over. 
leap. 

Tranſumption ( /anſum- 
ptio) a taking from one to a- 
nother, a changing. 

Trans volation (craxſvo- 
latio) a flying over or be- 
yond, 

Trappan, See Trepan. 

T raskites, certain late 
hereticks ſo called from 70h 


[uſed in the later end of an- 


| 
i 


Trash , their firſt Maler; 


| horſes in. 


to and again. In our com- 


ſtian Sabboth; and to this 
p poſe one Theophilus Bra- 
born his fellow ScQaty , 
wiote a book in the yeare, 
1632. 

Trave (from the Fr. Tra- 
vee, i. a bay of buildings) a | 
treviſc or lictle roome made 
purpofely ro fhoo unbroken 


| 


Travezle (Fr. Traverſer) 
to thwart or go overthwart , 
to croſſe or paſſe over, to go 
mon Law it fignifies ſome- 
times to make contradiQion | 
or deny any point of the 
matter wherewith one is 
chirged ; ſometime to over- 
throw or undo a thing done. 
The formal werds of this 
| Traverſe in the fiſt fignfica» 
tion are, (abſque boc ) without 
that that any other matter or 
thing, & c. As is commonly 


| 
ſwers in Chancery , — 
See more of this in cow- 
el, and in Kitchin, fol. 
240. 
'T raverſ=boarn,is a board | 
which they keep in the ſtee- 
ridge of a Ship, having the 
thirty two points of the com- | 
pals markedin it. 
Traveſtcd ( from the | 
| Fr. - Traveflir ) diſguiſed | 
,or ſhifted in apparel; And 
Metaphorically ic may be 
applyed to any thing 
that 
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Wes 
that is tranſlated out of one 
language into ano her, 
Traumtick ( Gr, Tpav- 
ue; )beonging towounds 
or to the cure of wounds, vul- 
nerary, Scab. 
Treated from theFr.trarfe) 
handled or intreated of, con- 


tained, in which laſt ſenſe it i: 
now much uſe d. as to ay, [mas 
nobly or kind'y treated at ſuch 
a mans houſc, or Had, good 
entertainment. 
Trecentene (trerert unt) 
pertaining ro thice hun- 
dred. 

Trellized ( from the Fr, 
trcillifſ® ) croſſe barred, lartj 
ced, grated, with wood. Her. 
T7. I 
Tremor Lat.) quaking 
' rrembling, ſhaking, grear 
car, alſo an earthquake, 
| (Tren- ( F..) an inſtru 
| ment(ſomewhat likenn Ele- 
ſpear) where th Mariner. 


| Qrike and kill fith at Sen. 


— — — — — 


1 


tracted or azrecd on; enter- 


l y 1 
| 11alf penny 
1 ſ-kcepetz a fellow of ro 


i p 

T rental ( from tlic Jr, 
trigintd or the Er. trent.) 
! numbcr of thirty. common! 
ſpoken of Mait:s {or th 
: dcad. 
. ron Nera: 
Ttcpan or Trepandltron 
(F.. trepa, ) an inſtrument, 
hing 3 round and iudentee 
edge, wherewith Chirurg ons 


* 
11 


open a fractu ed ſcull, aud by | 
the help of a Lavaroty (with 
in it) taiſe up the cruſhed 
and dep. Td parts thereof, 
and take out pecces of bones 
! and clotted bloc d. Cat. | 
To Tr:panzor rather trap- | 


TR 


pan (from the Ital. Tyappare 
or trappolare. i. to cntrap, en- 
ſnare, or catch in 2 ff) jn 
the modern acec ptibn df 
the word, it ſign fi s to chen 
or entrap in this mam; a! 
whore admits a man to be 
naughr with her, and in the 
very inftant, rings a Bell ot 
gives a Watch word, and in 
comꝭs a Pander who pretends 
to be her husband, and with 
vꝛpgur ing and threats upon 
the act ef aduſtery, forces 
money or bond from the de. 
juded third perſen. Some 
| take thie e to be deſived 
| from 1 P1::d:7 thit docs ond 
(far 1 trapping Pan- | 
Aer. —_— 
| T r:pfdate ( 1repin ) to 
fear, to themble, or qu k: tor 
far, ta he zſflonied. + 
; Trepidation (ei, 
rear. mJ we. 
T reſ?e-agals (ler. ) 2 
II rdſman cr 


— ͤ—— — — 
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h. Nr. How. 
Treſtie ( rripar) a three 
oy tc ui ſtr, 3 * thing | 
viih eo e Feet, 2 trevet. 

T tiacko (1465747 5) a rcme- | 
iv 282i vnifon, | 
— r 43429 0 14h: \ 
% trangic (tan 
2 b$:rt& that hath three an- | 
gles or corners, Of which 

here ate fix ſorts. ff 

I. Fguilaicral, which is 
hen the three ſi ſes theteof 
ire of an equal length, and 
the Angles all cqual among 
themſelves, | 


| 
| 


2. An Iſoceles triangle, is 
that | 
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that which bath wo equal; 
ſides and wo equal Angles 
oppoſite to thoſe ſides. 

3. All irregular triangles ha- 
'y ng three unequal fides and 
angles, are known in Geome- 
try under the terme of Scale- 


4 An Oxugoneum, is a tri- 
angle having three acute an- 
gles. g f 

5. An Amblogozeum, is a tri- 
angle, having two acute an- 
gles and one abtuſe. 

6. And laſtly, an Orthogo- 
ncum, is a triangle, which hath 
oue right angle. Euchir. i. 
Fortif. 1 
Triangular (triangularis) | 
that hath three corners, or is 
th-ce cornered, | 

Triarchte (triere bia) a 
government, where three are 
in like authority. 

T riarck ( criarchus ) a 
Maſter of a Ship with three 
tops, or of a Galley that hath 
three orders of oares. 

Triarians (triarii) Soul- 
diets that were alwaies ſet in 
the Rereward, and were the 
ſtrongeſt men; they ever 
ſonght ſtanding, and bowing 
 fomevhar their knees, as 
if they would rather die, 
then remove their places. 
1h00. 

Tribe (tribas) a kindred 
or company, that dwel tog » 
ther in one Ward or Liber iy; 
as the people of Rome were di- 
vided into 3 5. Tribes, Bands, 
Wards, or Hundreds; It 


| 


people were divided; into 
three parts onely, and that 
this name Tribus did thence 
firſt ariſe. Tho. Tribes in 
Scripture ig" ĩſie the peſteri- 
ty of the twelve Sonn-s of 
Iſrael.Pſal. 78. $5. Næmb. 3. 
33 14 16. 

Tribunal (Lat.) a judge- 


men- ſeat; it was a place e- 


ſeemeth in old time the ſame 


re cted on high in form of our 

| Pulpits, but many degrees 
larger, and in the midſt ſtood 

the Sella curuliſ. i. the Iyory 

chair, frem whence the chief 
Magiſtrate adminiſtred Ju- 

ſtice. 

| Tribune (tribunut) the 

name of two chief oſficers in 

Rome ʒthe firſt was Tribune of 
the people, who was to defend 

their liberties againſt the 

| power of the Nobles, and for 

that cauſe had the gates ofhis 

houſe alwayes open both day | 
and night, and was called 

tripunus plcbis ; the other was 

called tribune of the Souldi- 

ers, who had charge to ſee 

them well armed and ordered, 

& c. And of theſe there was 
trihunus major & minor, &. 
Tribunitial(e7ibunitizs got 
or belonging to the Tribune, 
Bac. 3 
| Tributarp ( eribatarins 1 
that payeth tribute, which is 
money ariſing out of the 
goods of the people, after their 

ability. 

| Tricenarious (tricenarius) 
| of or belonging to thirty, 

| 'Tricennial ( #ricennalis) of 
| thirty or thrice ten ygar:. 
Tri- 
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Triclntarck- ( /vicliniar- 
ches) the ni aſter of the di- 
ning chamber or room, the | 
huicher. Tho. | 

Triclintary (tricliniarium) 
of or belonging to the Di- 
ning room or Farler to dine 
and ſup in, called Triclinium ; ' 
where the gueſts did fir or lie 
along on beds about the ta- 
ble, as you may read at large 
in Godwins Aut hologie. chap. 
de menſis & convivus Roma- 
norum. 

Tricornous (tr cornis ) 
which hath three hoi nes or is 
three horned. | 

Trichotomy( from the Gr. | 
ren, tripliciter and Tow, 
ſectio) a cutting or dividiug 
into three parts. 

Trident (ident) Nep- 
tunes three forked mace; and 
thence any weapon, tool or 
! inſtrument, made of that fa- 
ſnion or having three teeth. 

Tridentifcrous (identi- 
fer) that beareth or cart ieth 
ſuch an inſtrument, the uſual 
Epithete of Neptune. 

Tridentine ( *ridentinss ) 
of or pertaining to the City 
Trent. 

Triduan ( erids mus) of 
three daies continuance. 
Trienntal{(zriemi-)of three 
| years cCOntinnance. 

Tricy tal (Lat. ) veſff:1 
containing the third part of, 
Sextariua, half our Pint. | 

Triental( 7; iintalis) of or 
deine four inches broad or 
| ounces jn weight. 

l Tric rarck(ivicrare bus) the 


E63 


| 


mr. or a Ship or Galle 7p. 


is every third year. 


three manner of wayes. 
car, 

Br, 

alſ a trifole in Heraldry 

| lea fed gꝑtaſſe. 


forke<, 


threeſold, three at a birth. 
| Trigliphes(trygliphi) hol- 
| [ow gravings like three fur: 


| rowes, or {hore putters or 
| compartiments or borders in 
Maſonry. A tearm of Arc hite- 


cure. 
Trigonal (trionalu)threc a 
cornered, that hath three cor- 
ners. 
Trillo (Ital.) an «xcel. 
lent grace in ſinging; being 
an uniform trembling or ſha- 
bing of the ſame Note, either 
ſoft and ſmoothly in the 
throat, as naturally the French 
do, or more ſtrongly or a'tie 
ficially from the ſtomack, as 
the Italians. 
; Trimenſtruous (tyimen. 


Fraun) of three moneths 
age. 


is Triereritk(trictericas)that 
Trifareous( , of 
Trifcroug (/e lar 


brings forth fruit thrice a 


Trifitularp (triftulayis) 


pertaining to three pipes. 


T rifole or Trifolie (tri- 
folium) an herb or three-leat. 
ed giaſſe ſo called. There is 


which is painted like the three 


Trifurcous ( triſurcus) 
three for ked, that hath three | 


T rigamiſt (trigamut) he | 
that hach had three wives. 
Trigeminous (trigeminus) 


of 


1 


| Trimodial[from rimodia] 
| [pertaining to a meaſure ot 
hree buſhels, 


— 
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Tinacrian (tinacrius) of, 
or pertaining to the Iſland 
$:caly. 

T rine [ trinus ] of three 
yeers old, or pertaininꝑ to the 
number three. 

Trine Aſpctt. See Aſpect. 

Trinttarians, areligious 
order. See Matburins. | 

Trinitartan hereticks, o- 
ther wiſe ew Arians are thoſe 
that deny the bleſſed Trinity, 
and all diſt inction of the Di- 
vine perſons, inveighing a- 
gainſt the word Trinity, and 
blaſphemcuſly tearming the 
mult ſacred Myſtery cf the 
Trinity, ſufernalem cerberum 


| 


as Lindanus teſlihes in dubj- 


antis ſu Dialugo ſecundo. 
Trinity ( rinitas) the 
number of three. or three in 
one. The diſtinction of the 
perſons in the unity of the 
God - head; one and the ſelfe 
lame God in Eſſence, being 
for ſubſiſtence three, to wit, 
the Father, the Sonne and ho- 
ly Ghoſt, 1 John 5. 7. And 
theſe three are one. How three 
remaining three, may yet be 
one; and one, abiding one 
be three, and all this at once, 
is a Myltery rather to be re- 
ligioufly adored, then curi- 
oully fought into, requirirg 
rather faith to beleeve , then 
reaſon to comprehend and 


judge it. 
trinitp⸗houſe is a certain 


! houle at Dep!frd neet Lon- 
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pany or Corpot ation of Sea- 


dal 


don, which belongs to a com= 


faring men, that have power 
by the Kings Charter, to 
take knowledge of thoſe that 
deſtroy Sea- marks aud to re- 
dreſſe their doings, as alſo to 
correct the faults of Sailers, 
&c. And to take care of di- 
vers other things belonging 
to Navigation and the ſeas. 
Anno 8. Elix. Cap. 13. and 
Anno 35. ejuſdem ca. 6. 

T rinobants ( trinoban 
tes) a people in the Eaſt 
part of Eneland , by the 
Thames. 

Trinoctial (trinoctialis) of 
or b:1.nging to three nights 
ſpace. 

T rinodal [ trinodu ] that 
hath three knots , three knor- 
ted. 

Trirquet (Fr.] is proper- 
ly the top or top-gallant on 
any maſt, che higheſt ſaile ot 
a ſhip; alſo taken for a {mall} 
pretty,Bay thing. 

Triobolar | tr105olars; } 
vile, of ſmall eſtimation,lircle 
worth. 

Trionimal [ tr:0nim#5]char 
hath three names. 

T ripartite [ tripartitus 
that is divided into threc 
parts. 


Tripe- Tripeda- 
danious lis 0 FRY > 


T ripe-( 7? $r1eda- | 


neus 
three foot long. | 
T riperie (Fr.) a marker, 


ſhop or ſtreet, wherein tri pes 
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T riplicate [ rriplico ] to 
triple, to do or fold a thing 
three times. 

Triplicity [ iy licitas 
threefold being. threefoldneſ. 

Aſtrologians divide the 
twelve ſignes jato foure Tri- 
gm or Triplicitzes , ſo called, 
becauſe they are diſtant the 
third pait ofa circle une from 
the other. 

Tripode lripcdium | a 
three tuoted tool, any thing 


that hath three 3 


Tripodical, that hath 
three teet, ih: ce touted, | 
T ripolp[:7/poluum Ja fone, 


' with the p* rider uhercof La 


| 
| 
' pidaries and S:onecutr: rs| 


ſmooth or polith their Jeæcls, 
allo a kinde or herb. 

T riptotc [ 764; toten] a' 
Nun having butitirec caes, 
T ripudiatc [ir puduo | i 
ance, % po Vipping on he 


1 daucct-like. f 


Vripndiay divinatiot was 
by bead erchoun du. g on the | 


Sund, When) ic w was Call un 
to birds, Q1 chic Koene. By, 


Trique ett 9 611 we)! waving 
three © Corners, triangular, | 
© tireme | trons | a 
Galicy herein every bare 
had three men te ic, Ol 5 61 
ley ihit hath three oeres en 
cveiy ſide. See £ nay e . 
Triſag on [ Gr.] thrice 
h-:ly, the yepxtt:'s, Sanctus, 
Saaddlus, mentioned in ie 
Church- ſervice. | 
T rilnicgiius (i. ter mar- 


iu io called, becauſe he 


was the Fred ct Phylof 4 her, 


—— 
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Prieſt and King, be is called | 
allo Hermes T:4/megilius,aud | 
ercurius. 

T riſtiſical [ 1557ifcus)] 
that makes ſad or heavy. 

Triſtitiate (from tri ai. 
tia) to make ſad er penſive; 
Felt h. K. ſol. | 


— — — 


three edges, or three turtuws- 
Bi. 

Triſpllabical [(r) lahicu 
tha. hath three ſyllahles. 

T rite [ius] worne , 
over - worne, old, thiced- | 
bare, much uſed , con- 
mon. 

oa 2 cant (wukiite) 2 | 

iix; of hereticks, that held 
tncie were three diſt ct 
God-heade in the Trinity of 
che pet ſons, 

Ttiticean(eriticen ) whea- 
ten, of wacat, 

Tri: Gil, a god of the ſea, 
ailo a \v ca hercock. 

Triturabie [rom trituro) 
chat may be threſhied, chte ſha- 
ole. Dr. Br. 

T rituratton {[fritnratr)] a 
chrething, as they do corn. 

Trivial[{-ivia/4]:ommon, 

uſed or taught in bigl- vays, 
af mall eltimation, home ly. 

Triumph Lib 2 
ſolema pomp or ſhew at the 
return Cf a Captaine from a 
victory. Among the Komans 
there was fin Major &f 
ur, the Jefier kinde of 
triumpli was called Ova- 
tin, ab ove, from a ſheep 
which was in this kinde of ur1- 

umpli led bef.re him, and] 
| afrer 
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Triſulk [ riſalc us] having |. 
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1frerwards ſacrificed by him; 
In the preacc: triumph (pro- 


{ perly o called ) the Lord 


| General lac:iticed a Bull, &c. 
| Of the maguificence of thi> 
triumph, ſez Plutarch in the 
triumph of Paris Anz 
And uf the Ceremonics of 
boch, Sec Dr. Heiliv in hid 
deſcription of Italy. 


among the Romans erected for 
| them onely, who, having 
| ſubdued while provinces, or 
conqu:red forr,ignc Nations, 
and ohta ned brave and for- 
tunate victories , ſeemed 
| worthy of uiumph 3 and 
thereupon they were called 
Triamph-.nt Arches, Upon 
theſe arches for the perperual 
and everlaſt ing memorial ot 
acts atchie ved, were cut and 


eng aven the portraitures of 
the very places, where the 


war was performed, the re- 


Triumphant arches, were 
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A medicine made round like 
a little wheel, ring or loaf of 
bread , the Apothecaries 
call a troſque, or trochisꝶ. 
Troglodites L lodite ] 
people in the furtheſt part 
of 4frick beyond <Ethiope , 
that dwell under ground , go 
naked and eat Scrpents, | 
whom you may read in Her- 
berts Travu'l!, | 
Tronage is a kind of Toll, 
Helm 2. Cap- 25. Anno.'ll3e} 
Ed. 1. taken (as it fecmes ) 
for weighing ; For I find in 
fleto, lib. 2. cup. 1 2. ect. Item 
Tluas, that Trona is a beam 
to weigh wich. 

Tromperie [ Fr.] fraud , 
cozenage, deceit, citcumven- 
tion, legerdemain. 

Trope (t7op us] a figure, ot 
bgurative manner ot ſpeak- 
ing. 
Tropical 


lundry powders; any _ 


ſemblance, of fabricks and 
ranged barrel:, if the ſervice 
was on land; and of ſhips, if it 
were ar ſea; In Fliay's dayes 


they began firſt to be built, 
before, onely Statues a 
Trophees were ſet up, &c-! 
Livie. 

Triumbirat [trumuiratns) 
the « fh:e ot th: rrinwwir, or 
of three in the like 0 
of which there wete ſeveral 
ſorts in ancient Rome, as you 
may read in Livie. 

T rochisk [ trochiſcus ] 2 
little wheel; alſo a little round 
ball flat in the end , made of 
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or, Cl vrpicn g 

Tropological 
that ſpeaks figuratively; or by 
tropes. 

Trophte [trop hæu m] a to 
ken or mark (ct up in 
place where enemies are 
vanquiſhed with their enfigns 
or other ſpoy les hanged oni:3 
a ſigne or token of »ifory , 
a brave, a victory of joy 
Alſo a frame of wood mad 
to hang ſomewhat upon in 
manner of a funeral hearſe. 

Tropicks [ tropic] two 
imagined circles 1 the Ha- 
vens of equal diſtance en 
either fide from the «A 4xator; 
The one i, called th: Tropick | 

G 
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| Common Lawn, 


| 
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corne, to rhe firſt the Sunne 
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of Cancer, the other of Copri» 


cometh about 12. June, 
to the other about 12. 
December. They are called 
Tropic is of the Greek word 
eto; which ſignifies to 
turne; becauſe when the 
Sunne comes to either of 
them, he turns his coutſe, 
either higher, having been at 
the loweſt, or lower, having 
been at the higheſt. Min, 


Tropologp ( tr9pologia ) 


| 


a figurative kinde of ſpea- 

king, or a ſpeaking by 

Tropes, | 
Troſque, Se: Troch: 5k. 
Trober ( from the Fr. trou- 


ver. i. to lind) fignifics in our 

an 1 
which lies againſt a man, 
that having found anothers 
goods, refuſeih to deliver 
them upon demand, &-. 
See the New B⁰ f Elis, 
xe/ ba, Trovit. 

Trop weight containes 
twelve once, in the pound 
and no more; by which Gol?, 
Silver, Precious ſtones and 
bread are weighed. Sec 
Weigbts. 

Trowel (from the F.. 
truelle) an iuſtrument that 
Me ſons and Plaiſtciers work 
with. 

Truand (Fi. ) a common 
beggar, a lazie raical, a vag a= 
bond; a knave, a ſcown- 
dre]. 


T tuch man or Teriuman 
Fr. Prucheman, Spa. Trac h⸗ 
A'UN Ol Ii ui an; Ital. ori- | 


che Indians wear on 


mann) an interpreter, a ar) 
goman. 
Tructdat ion (tyycidatio) 


Traculent ( 7r#calentxs ) 
crucl in countenance and 
— „ rough terri 

Co 

Truel. Sce trowel. 

Trulliſſatton (::«l/:ſatio) 
a pargetting or plaiſtering 
wich mortar or loam. 

Truncation ( trunc atio 
a Cutting a ting ſhort- 
ery a maiming, a mang- 
ling. 

'T runck ( !rwncus ] a 
ſtump, a ſtem, ſtock, or bo- 
dy of a tree without the 
boughs; a body Withour a 
hcad; a blockhead or dunce. 
Trutinate [ ?-#tino to 
weigh or examine, to conlider 
gell and throughly of a 
ching. 

Tubcrous [L berus | full 
| of bunches, wellings, wennes 
or knots. 

Tubicinate ( e«bicins] to 
ſound the Trumpet. 

Tubilation 1/1 } a 
making hollow like pipes, 
ſwelling or puffing out. 

Tudicufate \ z#dicul»] to 
pound or bruiſc; to work as 
Smiths Cowith a hau mer; to 
engravc, 

Tuel, the fundament a 
tearm among huniſmen. 


Tuttion [tit] de fend- 


— 


0 — — — — — — 


* 


| ing. fate keeping. prutection. 
Tulipant a roll or wreath 
| commonly of linnen, which 


a cruel killing ox murdering. 


h Ladd 8 
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their | 


nd. a wt, 
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Tulli num [Lat.] a dark 
ond ſtinking durgeon or 
common priſon in vid Kome , 
buile or enlarged by King 
Tullius, from whom it took 
name. 


of pumſhment, which ought 
to be in every Liberty , 
that hach view of Frank 
Pledge, for the brideling uf 
Scoulds and unquiet women, 
| Kitchin.fel. 13. a. called alſo 
, Cuckiag-ſtoo!. | 

' (Trmefle [ Tumefacio ] 
to make to la ell, cr puff 
up. 

Tumid L camid«s] riſen, 
ſwollen, puffed upzallo proud, 
| havghrs, 

Tumor (Lat. ] a ſwe'- 
Iing, rifing, or puffing 


up of the fleſh, by reaſon 
of ſome maliciovs matter 
or ill humour; loftineſſe, 
pride. 

Tumulate [ mu] ro 
make the ground hollow, 
to bury, to entomb- 
Tumultuarp | 1multua- 
rixs ] that is done in haſte 
withour ad viſcment, ſuddenly 
and without fear, haſty. diſor- 
det ly. 

Tumultu>us / tumultuo- 
ſus )tull of buſint ſle and trou- 
ble, ſeditioue, mutinous, full 
| of broile-. : 

Tun, a ma ure of oyle, 
wine, & c contl::irg two 


heads in ſteadot hats, a ſhaſh. | 


Tumbrel, is an Engine | 


hundred fifty two Gallons, | 
| t Rich, 3. 12, In weight it | 8 1 their 


| 


is commonly twenty hun- 
dred, 

'Tunicat ( !1#ic:) a jer- 
kin, jacket ur ſlceveleſſe 
cosi; alſo a skin of coat that 
covers the eye, whe: cof there 
arc four ſoris. 1. corn a, which 
is white and reſemblcs an 
horn. 2.Vvea,which is like 2 
grape kerncl.3. Vitrea, which; ! 
reſembles glaſſe. g. (hbriſtalli- 
na, which reſembles chiiſtal 
inclcarnefſ\, Tho. 
| Tunicle (tunicula) a little 
jacket or coat. 

Turbant a Turkiſh hat | 
or 0:nament for the head, of 
white and fine linncn,wreath- | 
ed into a rundle, broad at the 
bottome to encloſe the head, 
and leſſening for ornament to- 
wards the top; The cuſtome 
of wearing theſe Turbants 
had this origen; The barba- 
rous people having the Gre · 
cian Army once at a great 
advantage at or near the 
Hill Thermopyle, there was | 
no other remedy , but that 
ſome few ſhould make good 
a narrow paſſage, while 
the maine cf the Army might 
eſcape away; there were 
brave ſpirits who unde 
took it, and knowirg they 
went to an unevirable death, 
they had cate of nothing 
but ſepulture, which of old 
was much regarded, where- 
fore each of them carried 
his winding ſhect wrapt a- 
bout his head 7 and then ib 
loſſe of their (n lives, ſaved 


— — * ba . 2 * 
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* 20 aſtorm and 


—— 
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T 


, 
ther tenows; hc: eupon tor 
an honourable me norial of 
that exploit; the Levantines 
u ſed co Wrap white hnnen as | 
bout their heads, and the 
faſnion ſo derived upon the 
Turk. Sir Henry Blounts 
| voyage fol. 18. 
| Turbarie , is an inte- 


reſt c dig turves upon a | 
Common. Keztchin fol, 94. 
old Natura bievium. Fol. 
70. 6 


Turbination ( #«rbinatio) | 
the faſhioning a (lung like a a 

top broad above, end ſmall ! 
ah. 


nous (curhine as) of 


'e, whirling 


5 % à certain 


e: nad. CC 110 1 
* 


111; 


e pradiice). 

s nd agaiuſt wy 

1 d:{\cal: . | 

t: Alent tn I. N. ] | 

j C7 432 <Ngi oF fal of | 
o i terien » lum, lcditi- 

O˙¹. NE | 

<.trocut [ lzrgons ) 


"WON 


Ott. 
kirgeſcence (from ½- 


, THO 5 ſtrouting f 


| 
r 


{ 


ing o Waxing bigs a wel- 
Ung ar unge. 
Turgid ( twrgidus ) | 
iw „l ny, a puſfed uo * riſen f 
in ſtatce, big, ſtrouting 
our | 
I':rgic [7 eng?) whitc : 
magick, a pretended cor.» 


| 
| 
fl '') 4 = lung u, or 8. 04 


une 


terencc wich good fpi;its or 
Angels, Sir Wal. Ral. bb. 1. ful. 
178. 

Turn, is che Sheriffs Court 
ke pt twice a year, vix. With» 
in a moneth after Eaſter, and 
againe after Qlichacimas. 
Magna c harta, ca. 3 5 And 
3. Ed. 3. cap. 15. Sce more 
of this in Cowel, 

Tur neament or Turney, is 

a martial exeiciſe ef Knights 
or ſouldiers combating one 
With avother in diſpurt on 
ho:ſ{cback,and is thus defined, 
Cap. Felicis Extra de Tornea- 
mentis. Torneamenta dicuutur 
Nui dize vel feriæ, in quibus 
milites ex condiſto convinire 
ad oftentationem virium 
hum & anudaite, lem: re 
c81:: 03 ſ.lnt. The wo d is 
uicd in the Stat. cf 24. 
Hen. 8, ch. 13. And the rea- 
ſun of the name may pro» 
cced from the Freach (Tout - 
Rii', i. vertere) becauſe it 
cantiſte:h much in agility, 
bh of horſle and man, See 
T.uruemeut. 

Turpentine (Br. T w2s 
penti, Lat Terebynthina) 
a tare clear and moiſt kind 
of roſin, which iſſues out 
of the Larx and Turpen- 
eine tree; It is oo 
be put into ointments, 
emplaiſters, for it glewes, 


| cleanſe+ and heals wounds; 


It may be alſo licked in with 
honey, and then it cleanſes 
the breaſt,ana gently looſeth 
the belly, provoking urine 

and 


LES 


ro 
and 


— 
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and driving cut the ſtone and 
ravel. 
Turpify (tuvyiſico) to 
make uncleane of diſho- 
ne ſt. f 
Turpitude (turpitudo ) 
diſhoneſty, villany, defor- 
mit y. 
Turrifcrous | turri⸗ 
fer] that beares a Tow: 
cr 


Tuſcan: wozk; In Ar- 
chiceQuie chere are five cr- 
ders of pillars, The T. 
can, Dortyue , Jonigue Corm- 
. thian, Compoſite or Italian. 
| Sce Sir Hen. Wottons Ele- 
ments of Architecture. p. 
| 2C6, and 209. The Tuſcar 
is a plaine, maſſy, rural pil- 
lar, icſembling lume ſturdy, 


; and tops of 


wel-limb labourer , homely 
clad; The length of it ought 
to be fix diamctcrs of the 


— —  — 


groſſeſt of the Pillar be- 
low. 

| (Tutelarie (tutelaris) of, 
or be lorging to a Guardian, 
or to tlie cuſtody of a _ 
or to protection and de- 
' fence, 

Tutcle Letela] ward ſhip, 
guardianſhip, cuſtody of 
a childe in nonage; allo 
lafe keeping , defending, pro- 
, tection. 
| Tutelina, the Goddeſſe 
having che protection of 
corne. 
| Tutie (c4tic) a medicin- | 
| able ſtone or duſt , ſaid to 
be the beavicr foile of braſſe, 
cleaving to the upper ſides 
braſſe- melting 


* 


"TW 


— 


| | hr uſes, and ſuch ordinary A- 


pothcecatics paſſe away for 
Tutie; whereas the true Tu- 
tie is nut heavy, but, light 
and white like flocks ct wool, 
falling into duſt ſo ſoone as 
it is touched; this is bred of 
the ſparkles of brazen fur- 
nice, uhtreinto ſtore of the 
mineral Ca'/amine hath been 
caſt. Cot. 

Tutmouthed, he that hath 
the chin and ncther jaw 
ſticking out turther then the 
upper. | 
Tuyſco was the mcſt an- 
cient and peculiar idol- god 
of all the old Germans, trom 
Whence they called then» 
ſelves Tuptſhen, thac is, 
Duptſhes or Dupiſhncaple 3 
and the day which yer a*| 
monp us retaines the name 
of Tuiſday) was eſpecial- 
ly dedicated to the adoration 
and ſcrvice ct this Idol. See 
its poſture in Yerſtegaire pag. 


57. a 
Twelf⸗dap (dies duo de- 
cimus or Epiphanea ) the feaſt 
of the Epiphany of our 
bleſſed Saviour o called „ 
becauſe it is the twelfeh 
day after the Nativity exclu- 
ſive ly. Sce Epiphany. | 
T wibil (Beg. T weeblil) 
an jinſtcoment uſed by Ca- 
penters to make mortiſe- 
holes. : 


Twilight (Big. T wee- 


| light) cockſhvor time, ei- 


ther in the morning or c- 
vening , when tis betwixt 
"EY day 


44 ͤ— W „ oo _ 
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day and night, of betwixt iwo } 


light, that is of the Sun and 
the moon. 
| T pberiade, a Topograph , 
che mode! or draught of a 
| place, callcd ſo ot a book 
iof that nan. e, compoſed by 
Burtholus the Lawyer, who 
as the Grſt chat graced 
his works with ſuch fi- 
gu res. 
TV poder. See Theodere. 
FTpmariots Sce 7 ima- 
19¹. 
Typmpanp ( tqmpanites } 
E diſeaſe, wherein the body 
waxing leanc , the belly 
ſwels np, having great ſtore 
of winde and windy humour, 
| gariercd together, le ween 
| its innar skin and the 8: tr, 
wnch being ſtaitten with tlie 
hand, makes a nviſe like 2 
| Tabur, 
{ Typmpane (sm Ja 
| Tyaibrel , Jaber, Drum 
or Drumſtalc ; Alito an in- 
ſtrument of a Plinters pref 
whereon he layes the th. e: 
that is ro be printed; ſo called, 
becaiiſe it is made of parch 
ment, and being ſtrick- 
en on, will ſound like a T. - 
ber, 
Tympaniſt [ em/anifti } 
' a Lriumfter or Taberer . 
| alto one fick of a Tympa- 
nie. 
Typmpan'tical [) e i- 
cus ] chat hath a Tymp ny or 
| dropty, 
Tympantze | iy mPen'ys ] 
to play on a Drua Tate: ur 
Te mbrel. 


8 — p — 
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22 (vacans) empty, 


T ppogtapyer (Hp gra- 
ph) a Pinter. 

T vpegraphp(1p»e7a7bia) | 
the art of Viinting. 


Type [% ] a bg: re „* 


an example, a forme, a 
likeneſſe, a ſhadow of a 


Tvpical [ !ypicus ] my- 
ſtical, or chat which ſerves 
a5 a ihaduw or figure of an- 
her ching. 

T ppocoſmp (Or. ] a figure 
ot type of the world 

T prannictde (/ annici- 
diam ) the murdering of a 
Tyrant, crvel Lord or Ru- 
ler. 

UM trianthine (iti. 
4. ) uf, of b Iong'ng to pure | 
Y | 

Tyremantp , divina- ion | 
Dy a cneclr, Co. 

T prone (%) a freth 
vate guhuldier; a young be- 
g inn r in any ait or ſcience, 
1 novice. 

T1 rociny [ trocininm } 
ne hiſt excrcilc in any thing, ! 
an :pprentith'p, a firſt be- 
giunning. 

T ttan, Sce Titeꝝ. 


| 
| 


V 


void, having noching to 
q:), 
N cauc y 


8 L vacatio] 2 


i 


Wacation 


| 
rime of ccaſing fiom labour 
or common bug. fle, bc aſure, 
(4 0 
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cxemption; Pacction hath 
2 ſyecial ſignification in this 
Nation, being uſcd for all 
that time reſpeRively ,' 
which paſeth betweene 


[Lo and Tearm at Lon 


din, which every A4lmanach. 
will cell you. And when 
ſuch times begun and end- 
ed in our Anceſt:rs daycs, 
See Roger Hevedtus annals, 
parte pofierivri. fol. 343. à4. 
here 50 ſhall finde this | 
' intermiſſion was called Pax 
Dei & Ecciiſte. c 

Uaccary alias bacharie 
| vicai2; 7] ſeems to be 2 
houie to kcep kine or cones | 
in. Fleta lib. 2. Cap, 41. 
Sect. Item inguiratur, 12. 
And Cros ptont Jur d. ful. 
194. In theſe words. Huth 


—— ——  _ 


ſving all 


gt warraut no ſubjctt may 
bade a waceaiy within the 
Fore?. Bu: in ihe Stat. of 
| 37. H. 8. Cape. 16. finde 
vac hary to be, as it were 
ia ſpeciel propet name of a 
certain quantity and compaſs 
| of ground within the Fo;eſt of 
' ſhown. Cow. 

i Tacillation ( vacr!atio } 
a wagging or wavtring ; 
looſenelſe, inconſtancy. Mr. | 
: Mont» 
| Uacive ( vacivr ) em- 
Dy, void ; as wedes Vacve, 
'houſes that ſtand void. 
without a Tennant, or ha- 
voided out of 


dhe m. 
Uacuty L vac uit as} Fs mpti-! 

nelle, voidnel:,clemnillefice. p 

duni from. 

| | 


6— ———— 


— —— — 


Uacuum ( Lat.] an 
empty or void place. Lo. 
Bac. | 
 Uacuna, the Goddeſſe of 
reſt, = 

Uadimony ( v4adimon;s 


| crafiy, ſlie, guileful, 


one that wande!s abcut, an 


um) a promiſe or bond to 
| 

, appear before a Judge at a 
day appointed; alſo the 
day of appcarence, a ſureti- 


ip. 
Uafrous (vafer) ſubtle, 


Uagabond ( vagabundss ) 


idle fellow. 
Uagation(v4g21:o) a wan- 


„ 


dring, ſtray ing or ranging up 
and down. 

Uaginate L vazzzo] co 
fheath. | 

Maginipennous (from 
vaginnipenncs ) pertaining} 
to fuch flies, which have their 
wings cloaſed 23 i: were in 
ſheaths or caſes, as it Beetle 
hath. Dr. Br, 

Uantile-bonnet . if pur 
eff the hat, to Arike file, 
to give ſigne of ſubnsf:- 
on 


* — — —— —— 


' Galdcmbre, a ſer: of 
Religions, begun by ohn 
Gualbert, 


of Religion, retirea to 2 
place in the A pennize , cat 


| _Waibed Sec zl. 


a Florentine, a- 
bout the yeare, 1040. ©} 
betaking himſelf ro rl. Bly | 


= 
led Val ombreux or the [114% 


vale; bis followers wine at 


ſmoaky coloured habir ah 
follow the rule of Sint Ec 


* H:1. 
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Male [ from ve] fare 
keep you in hea'th, 


puiſſance, might, power 
ſtrength. 
Walentines , 
Saints choſen for ſpecial pa 
trons for a year; or men © 
| women cho en for ſpecial Io 
ving friends by an ancien 
cuſtome upon Saint Fu 
lemines day, the four 
rcemh of February; abou 
which day birds chooſe thei 
mates. 
Valentintans, 


{IValeajtinanus their 


„jour received not fl:th « 


nr 


at} 


T iile for 


tl men. 


yo:og Gn 


11 


men lie a fick mans ledę 
ae an Haoſpital for fic 
pere; 
they get healch. 
Uanlctudinery (val 
; Ainartus )) ſubject to ſick- 
neſie, ſickly, often ſick, 
cri: 5 alin one recovering 
out of lic neil. 


— — 


well, God be with you, God 


Ualentie [ valenti: } 


are either 


certa ne 
{Heretiques ſo called from 
fiſt | 
Maſter , who held our Sa- 


che bleſſed Vergin 4:7; 
And therefore was wont to 
ſay, Feſus, borne by the | 
V. gin, but nuf the Virgin, 


10 
Valet ( Fr. ) a Groom, 


Y.oman o Hguſchold- ſer- 
vant cf tue meaner ſert. 
In old time it was a 


they came 
to -ivareen yeares of age. 

Ace ietacinarp (vet A- 
uariam) à place where ſick 


K 
cr the place where 


3 


r 


c 
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1 
| 


_ mighty, puiſſant, a- 
E. 

Validation ( wvalidat.o ) 
a ſtrengthering, intorce- 
ment, confiru:ing; an eſta- 
bliſhing or ratitying. 

Validity ( waliditas 
m'gh:, ſtrength, force, pow- 
er. 

Uan or Uanguard ( Fr. 
Avantgard)the turcward in a 
battle. 

Uancurriers ( Fr. A vant- 
correury)torerunnets, 

Vaniloquence ( vanilo- 
guentia) vain talk, vain bab- 
ling. 

Uapid ( wvapidus ) that 
gives an ill ſu ack, that caſts 
| a vapour or an ill ſa vor, ſſ ink. 

ing. 

Uapor (Lat.) a ho: breath, 
reaking or n oiſture iſſuing 
out ef a thing. 

A Vapour is defined tn be a 
F watery thing and yer 

is not water; it is as it were 

a fume or ſwoak, which 
will Cafiiy be reſolved into 
Water. 


caſting of vapors or hot 


| Uaporation ( vaporatio ) a 


— —_— — 


| 
| 


breach s 
reakinꝑ. 
Wapoziferous ( waporifer ) 
that makes or ſtirtes up va- 
poters 
Vapulation / vapelatio) 2 
beoting or ſcourging. 
Varicgation [ varizgatis ) 
a ganiſhing with divers co— 
lonrs. 
Varry or Urry! Fr. YVaire) 
a 


alſo 2 ſweating cr 


Valid volidus ) ſtrong, 


— 
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1 tearm in Heraidry and 
* | {{6gnifies that which is diverſi 
117.4 with argent and azure ; 
24 the fur of Ermines pou- 
d-red thick with ble« 
haires. 
| Ularvelg | Fr. Pervelles * 
| ac like liitle ring- of Seve; 

about Hawks leg s, «hi-rec:. 
are commonly inſcribed che 
1rms or name of him that ow: 
che hawke. 
Uaſiferous [ vaſefer | tha 
carries a veſic's 
Uaſſelage [ Fr.] ſubje- 
Fiona, the duty or eſtate of 2 
vaſſal or ſlave. Among the 

ancient Romaxs t was uſed for 
valour and a valiant or worth) 
deed. N 
| Uaſtation{ vaiiat:o] a wa- 
| ſting, ſpo.ling ot deſtroy» 
ing. | 
! Uaſtity [ Taſtitas] excel- 
| five grearnel:, deſttuction, de- 
ſtroying. 

Watican [ vaticanus ] the 
chief Libe: ry in Rome, called 
a ſo the Palatine, founded by 

P p. 5zx;u5 che fourth, who 


not „ly ſtored it with the 
| choiſeſt books he could pick 
cut of Earope, but all: wed 
alfo a large revenue for its 
perp tuall augmentation. 
It is ſo called from the Hill 
Vatican, where the Library 
ſtan s; And that Hill was ſo 
called from FVatici tum, i. 
a foretelling, becauſe ir was 
(famous for many divinations 
,and propheſics urtered upon 
it, 


Uaticinate [ vatic inor ] | 


| 


LY aprophecy; 2 ftericls 


-1 p / CVs 
or b. long 14 co prophe y 


to Prophzrv or Divine; 
to conjeture or fore- 
tel. 


UWattciny [ Vaticini 


ling. | 
Waticinianſ --::4:tus ] cf 


N ing, ox co tem 
a „tile it, propheti- 
ca!. 

Mabaſour Ualv?ſeey , 
is one that in dignity is next 
2 Barons Cam, Brit. page 109e 
lt is alſo the name of 
an ancient family in the 
North of England. Some- 
times it is abuſively taken 
in- ill part, for a Jolly 
fellow, or a great man, 
Uaudebil [ Fr. ] a Coun- 
trey ballad or ſong, af 
Roundelay or Pirelay, To 
rearmed of Vandevire, a 
Norman Towne wherein 
Oliver Baſſel, the firſt in- 
venter of them, lived; 
alſo a vulgar Proverb, 
a Country or common ſay- 
ing. 

Uauntcourers. Sce vancur- 
ers. 


Uauntlap [ from the Fr. 
Avaunt, i. before, and lay] 


a tearm of hunting, when 
they ſer hounds in rcaciacfle 
where they think a chaſe will 
pale, and caſt th:m off be- 
fore the rſt of the kennel 
come in. 

Uatrcarn the foremoſt perc 
of an army in battle. See Van. 


guard. 
Uavy- 
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ty in Tranſilvania, walachia, 
&c. 
U berate [ wbero ] 


Uapbode. a title of digni- | 


to 
make plenteous and fruitful; 
to fatten or give ſuck with the | 


hundance. 


Schiſme. 


that is every where, or in all 
places. 


quetii, a late Sec, [ ran- 
ke.: by ſome among thoſe 
that are called Semiluthe- 
7418 ] holding that Chriſts 
| body is every where as well 
as his Divinity; in which 
kinde of Doctrine One For 
annes Bodcker was cu.i- 
nent. 

Ubiquitp [£h191ite1a be- 
ing every where and in al! 
places. 

Aecoꝛdp ( vecerdli:) mad 
neſſe, trouble of minde, fully, 
dot ne. 

UI efartots dect 
of, o Hhionging to 
coach, weggem ot any Car» 
. 

u ecke [v H bie 
. LE carri 


— 


— ——¾ 


| 
| 
| y 
| < 
| 
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Ubiquitariang or Wbt- 


U bicatton | from uz } 
the being in a place, the lo- 
caliiy of a thing. Tr. of 


Ubiquitary [ from unique) 


breaſt, | 
| Uberous [ uber ] fertile, 
{ fruicful, plentiful, ab.:n- | 
| dant , copious, ample „5 
great. 


Uberty [ vvertas ] plen- | 
cifulneſſe, fertility, ſtore, a- 


j 
| 
| 


j 

; 
! 
j 


( 
' 
| 


— 


—  - ——_— ——— 


age. 


ays or pertaines to pay- 
iug tribute, ſubſidy, pen- 
1-1 or rent: is allo u- 


impoſt- money or tritute it 
ſelt. 
Wection; vedio) a cairying 
or portage. 
Uecitation (vect᷑itatio) an 
often carriage. | 
Uectozian (vectorius) apt! 
to catry, ſerving for carri- 


Uegetals 
Uegetables 


is a general name for all 
things thar live and grow. 

Uegetable ( veeetabils ) 
able to live and increaſe in 
growth, as plants or othen 
living thing. 


Uegcetation (vegetatio) a 
making ſtrong , lively and 
quick, a refreſlung or com- 
forring. 

Uegetibe ( veyerrs ) that 
liveth andgroweth ; whole, 
ſtrong, quick, lively. 


— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Uchicular ( vl hicularu 


Uchicle [ vehicrlum J a 
Cart, Wain , Wagon or 
Chzriot; a general nime 
for all rhings ſerving io cu- 
ry. 


Y 
/ 


of, or pertaining to any In 
ſtrument gr engine of car- | 
rage. 
A ein ( vena ) 2 veipe 
in the body, an Acte- 
ry, 


| Uectigal (vectigalis) that 


fed ſubſtantively for toll, 


0 v*getabilia] 


— — 
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ry, a pulſe; yet every vein 
is not a pulſe „ though 2 


ſcendant trunk of the 
| low veine ) 


mp te th 


| 


| 


the ſeveral kindes whereof 


very pulſe be 2 veine; 


follow. 

Adipal or Adipoſous veins 
[ vine adipoſe) are two 
veines, a right ( ſometimes 
a branch of the right kid- 
ney-vein ) and a left one 
(erer a branch of the de- 
hol- 
which parti- 
cularly nouriſh the fat and 
skin that's about the kid- 
ncy, and generally breed fat 
in thoſe parts by which they 
run, 

Arterial uvilns | vtn ar» 
tertalis ] is one of the fonre 
principal vcines cf mans 
body, ifluing from the right 
ventricle of the heart, the 
blood whereof it Carries ro 
the lungs for their nouriſn⸗ 
ment. 


the canel bone, and through 
the Arm- hole into the inner 
ſeat ot the arme, where tis 
diſperſed. 


Baſilick vein (ven ba- 
ſilica) the liver vein, which 
iſſues from the ſecond ma- 
aſcendant branche of vena 
cava, and is divided into 
two branches, a deep and 
2 ſuperficial one; the lover 
whereof being necre the in- 
ward procefie of the Arme 
and very neer the skin, is 
divided into other two; 
(vix.) a leſſe which runs 
into the head vein, and ta- 
gether with it makes the 
Median or middle veine, 
whileſt the greater paſles 


hollow vein wh-ch is a great 
| one, iſſuing from the thick- 


Furicular bein ( vere au- 
riculars ) the eare vcine, 
which runnes up along by 
the kernels which are un- 
der the eate, and is there 
divided into two branches, 
the one whereof mounts up 
before the care, and the o- 
ther behinde it; Chirur- 
gions open it againſt deaf - 
neſſe, paine, and ulcerations 
of the cares. 


A xtiary bein ( vera ax- 
ilar:s)a great and large vein , 
which, being a branch of 
vena cava, is conveyed under 


| 


along by the elbow, to the 
hand, and there makes the 
Salvatella. 


Wena cava La.) the | 


eſt part of the liver and then 
divided into two main bran» 
ches; and they into many o- 
thers, 


Cephalick vein [ dena 
cepbalica ] the head veine 


Axillar veine , and paſſeth 
berweeen the firſt and ſe- 
cond muſcle of the ſhoul- 
der, ftrercheth to the out- 
moſt parts, and there lies e- 
vident a loft. Thom, 


| Cervical beine [| vena 
' eervicalss ] the veine of the 
| brains 


4 
| 


which ſprings out of the | 


| 


—— — — — 


„iat which pattes by the 


* 


? WM KC] Fs 


{ 


| 


jaent, up to the hine o: 
thin sk n, wich is next the 


| UC. 


| 
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zc2Hes of the neck | 


braine, 21d there id. 

Celiacal vein (vena cælia- 
ca) tne blind vein, a ſecond 
branch ot the Meſenterique 
vin, runs unto the blinde 
gut, and there ends in many 
branches. 

Common vein. Sec Median 


CTo:onal deine (vena coro- 
nals) „ Crown-vein ; 2 
branch of the ſpleen-veine, 
ſ» ter med, becauſe it environs 
th. heart in manner of a 
C crown. 

Crural bein ( vena crura- 
lis) the iigh veine, a grew 
vein which iſſues t:9::; the 
trunk deſcendant of the 
hollow vein. 

C yſtique vicn (vena cy i- 
ca) a ſnall, and ee 
double, loweiimes fingh:: 
branch of the Po? ten, 
whence it mounts o the neck 


! 
of the pall , and there ts 


vices it ſelte into two bran» 
ches. 
Dlaphzagmat fick bens | 
(vere diphragmaiice ) ..: 
m:drif veins; two ; v | 
branches of tie helium dcin. 
from which they unn 1 | 
to the midiiff , and there 
end. | 
Emuigent rein. Set EVul 
een. | 
E pigaſtrick veins (ven 

= pigaftiife) an outvard and 
an 1Wira 


— — ”— ——⅛—— — * 
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branch of the: 


2» 2 — * * 


flanck-veins, both which, af. 
ter divers paſſ»gcs, at leng eh 
joyne themicl -es unto thoſe 
that belong to the dugss 

Dexter E piploica b ine 
(vena Epiploica) he ſecond 
branch of the ſplcen veinc. 
goes to the Epiploon and tu 
gut colon; Alſo a fourth 
branch of the ſpleev veine, 
which, ending dards the 
upper part of the Epi- 
Hoax, is called Epiplo:cþ, bur 
with th: addition of £ofte- 
570. 

Frontal vein ( fronta- 
4) the forchcod eine, a 
third branch of the outward 
coat vein , Wh-nce monar- 
ing by the botwy of the ne- 
ther jaw, it comes into the 
tipo and noſe, and thence 
+{cents by the Infide of 
he eye tothe middle of the 
for head. 

Garter or gartering voir, 
: © io:rth branch of the 
cliph vein, from which it 
deſcende, among the back 
mulrles of the thigh, un— 
„ the bough ef the bam 5 
w'--1e ige this name. 

Gaſtrepip!oick wein ( 
74:7oprotvucea ) the third 
bran.h of the rrunk of th 
| "ot wang, illuing fe 
| -ay'$ out of the right: fide 
hereof; and ſorcating 4 

0% in the bottome of the 
entricie. 

Gaſtrick bein (ver- ga. 
ea) th- belly veinc; a 
anch of the Pot vn. 
fr.m Mhich it d.{.ends © 
the 


— — 
— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 - +. as ram, 


is alſo another called the 
| P:tty-gaſtrich , 
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che hallow part and back- 
fide of the ventricle ; There 


which is 
the firſt branch of the] | 
Spleen vcine, and goes to 
the 11ghr ſide of the ven- | 
rricle, 

Hederifoꝛzm bein [ vena he- 
deriformu) a certain veine 
which pates down along by 
the des of the womb, | 

{bc<mozthoidal bein ( ve- 
na hemorrhois) the faſt 
branch of the Meſenterick, 
which runncs to and ends at 
the colon and ſtrait gut, ſome- 
times it iflues from the ſpleen 
vein. | 

Mepatick or liver vein 
(Lena hepatica) the great car- 
rying vein, which proceeds 
gut of the hollow part of the 
liver. 

Humeral beine [ vera 
humerals ) the ſhoulder | 
vein. See Cphalich ver, 

Hipogaſttick vein (ver: 
the third 
branch of the flanck veines, 
and is it ſelfe divided into 
divers branches, the firſt 
whereof ruin: to the yard, 
bladder and ſtrait gur, and 
thenc: to the bottome of 
the fundament , others to 
the Matrix, and others 
after a long courſe go down 
almoſt to the ham. | 

Flack veineg [ vere 1172- 
ce] the flanck veines ; two | 
maine deſcendant branches | 


of the hollow veii.e, a right 


and a left one , from either 
of which, five others ifſuc , 
the right one is opened a- 
g2inſt the dropſie and o- 
ther diſeaſes of the liver; 
the left for the paſſion of the 
ſpleen. 

Intercoſtal vein [ vera 
zatercoſtalis ] the fourth 
branch of the trunk af: 
cendant of the hollow 
veine; It feeds three di. 
ſtances between the upper 
ribs. 

Inteſtinal veine [ vena 
inteſtinalis] a fourth branch 
of the Port veine, from the 


poſteriour and right part 


whereof it ĩſſues and mmu- 


nĩcates it ſelf ſometime to the 


hungry gut. 

Fugular beines [ verze 
J»gulares | the two throat 
or neck vcines, [ viF ] 
an outward one, Which is 


( 


ſometimes double, and mounts 
alorg the ſides of the nec 
ro the bottome of the head 
where it is divided into five 
branches; And an inwar 
one , which aſcends along 
by the windpipe to th 
bottome of the braine, an 
is there divided into tw 
branches. 


ſe ] the lip veines, whereof 
there are two on each inner 
fide , both of the upper and 
under lip. 

Lumber beine (vera lum- 
boſa ) the veine of the loynes, 
the fourth branch of the 


Labial veing [vere labio-\ 


| de- 


| 


— — 
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deſcendant trunk of Vena 
cava, divided, neere its 
ſource, into divers parts , 
all which beſtow them- 


the loines. 

Mammal veine [ vere 
mammalu) is double, an 
inward and an outward one, 
diſtributed among the parts of 
the breaſt, 

Matricious vein (vena 
matricis) the matrix vein, 
or a veine that runnes a- 
long the flank neere the 
| Reincs. 

Median veine (ven me- 
diana) the middle, com- 
mon or black veine; com- 
pounded ofthe two leſſe bran- 
ches of the liver and hcad- 
veincs, and running along 
| the middle of ihe arme, al- 
' moſt to the wriſt , where it 
paſſes in the form of a Y iuto 
the hand; There is likewiſe 
another of this name under 
the inſtup. 

Weſeratk beins. Sce Me- 
ſeutertque. 

| Meſenterique veins (ven⸗ 
meſenterice ) two veins, one 
{| abranch of the Port veine, 
ends at the Weſentcry, bur 
is formerly divided into three 
branches, whercof the othe: 
is the third, and called 
| ſo, be:auſ it Jikewiſe end- 
lat the Meſentrry in ſome 
| fourteen or fifteen bran- 
ches. 


} Muſculous beine ( ver 


* 


muſculoſa] che & it branch 


ſelyes among the joynts off 


| 


| 


! 
1 
1 


} 


or the flank veins, tearmed 
thus, becauſe it communis 
cates it ſelfe with divers 
muſcles above the belly and 
loynes. 

| Naſal beine ( vena naſalis) 
the noſe vein, ſeated between 
| the noſtrils. 

Ocular bein [ wn4 ocu- 
laria ) the eye vein, that 
patt ot the frontal veingwhich 
runs along by the inſide of 
the eye. 

D zgantck veins, as 1/;ack 


UCINS, 


pericardica) the ſecond branch 
of one of the two main al- 
cendant branches of the hol- 


to the Pericardium, and there 
ends. 

| Popletick vein[vexapoplitss] 
the ham- veine. Sce Garter» 
Vene, 

Pot beine [ vera porta] 
the carrying vcine, ſeat: 
ed in the liver by divers 
| roots, Waich at length joyn 
in one flock or trunk, and 
ſv paſfe forth into the Ven- 
tticle, Spleene, Gall, Me. 
ſentery, and other parts of the | 
body. 

Banular vein ven ra 
Lars} the firſt branch of the 
outward throat veine, al- 
cends to the tongue, and 
parts in two, under each ſide 
thercof. 

Renal beins ( vim rom) 


Pericardick vein (ven 


loy vein ; whence it runnes | 


| 
| 


| 


—— 


the kidney veines; two | 


thick and ſhore branches of; 
che 


- _ — — 


} 
\ 


| 


| the deſcendant trunk of the 
hollow veine , a right anda 


ſacrum, and thence getung | 


lit is mo} opened and known 
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left one, divided into at 
or eight others (when they 
come neer the kidney, into 
the ſubſtance whereof they 
enter) there is likewiſe ano- 


ther of this name ſeated under 
the inſtup. 


| 
Sacred vein ( vena ſacra) 


the Cecont branch of the 
flank veine running to the Os 


this name. 

Salvatel vien (ſalvate!la}] 
is made of the two bigger | 
b:anches of the liver and 
head veines. frem which it 
runs through the wriſt into 
the hand, and unto the root 
or divifion of the third and 
little fingers. | 

Saphen vein ( /aphera ) 
the mother veine; the firſt 
branch ot the thigh veine, 
conſiſting of two diviſions , 
the one inaard, which ends 
among the inner kernels of 
the thigh; che other more 
outward, hath three branches, 
the firſt ends in the skin of 
the thigh , the ſecond goes 
but to the knees, the third 
to the muſcles of the leg, 
whence running along, a- 
bove the inner ankle (where 


by this name ) it comes to 
the ſole of the fuor and there 
ends. 

Sclatique bein (vena ſti- 
atita) is a brach of the 
thigh vein, witch daiecues 


| 


down the legge to the out- 


| 


* 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


, 
[ 
low part of the veuricle, | 
| 
| 
| 


{ Mcerym,pain of the ears, and 
| extraorcinary watering of the 


comnionly opened for the 


mn. 


ward ankle, where it is 
Sciatica ,and thereupon gets 
chis name, 

Dpermatick beine [ vera 
ſpermatica] the third branch 
of the trunk deſcendant of 
the hollow vein, 

Dplenttick vein [ vena 
ſplenitica ) the. Spleen veine, 
one ef the two main bran- 
ches of the Port vein, from 
which it runnes to the ſpleen, 
and there ends, divided into 
four parts. | 

Stomachick vein ( ve- | 
xa ſtomachica) tha ſtomack 
veine runnes to the hol- 


— 
3 


— 


and there ends in two bran- 

ches. | 
Dubelavicular vein [we 

na Subclaviculars ] one 


of the two maine alcendant 


| 
branches of the hollow | 
veine, divided into fix |} 
parts, 


| Dural beine [ vena ſura- 
is] one of the two maine 
branches of the thigh veine, 
moſt eminent in the bought 
of the knee, from whence 
it beſtows and loſes ic ſelfe | 
among the muſcles of the calf | 
of the leg. 
Tempozal vein [ vera | 
temporal] the veine of 
the Temples, opened for the 


3 


ces. 


| 


T bo:achique 


mm... 


| 


˖ 
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ſubclavicular ) goes to the 


nouriſhment, and which 
(it being born) cloſes ir ſelf, 
and ſei ves as a ligament 
Los ſer:Je rhe liver to the 


{ail, 28 th ip. 
a Faljeo icrwards, or hoy- 


. ns wigs a courſe Or Voy- 


\ is de-nc with fades diſplay cd 
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Thoꝛachique vein [ vena 
thor ace the breaſt veine, 
which is divid.d into o 
branches, both which be- 
ſtow themſelves among the 
muſcles of the Thorax or 
breaſt. 

T hymick veine (vena thy- 
mica ) the firſt branch of the 


fag peece of kernel, which 
is under the kannel bone, 
Tozcyiar bein | vena 
torcular ia] the ſecend branch 
of the outward throat vein, 


from which it aſcends by 


the inſide of the ſcull to the 
braine, which it moyſtens and 


| feeds. 


Umbilical vein ven um- 


bilica ] is that whereby an 


nfant in tle womb rcccives 


——_— 
_ — 


lave!, 


U eliſcrous [ velifer } 


hat bars fail „ ur is under 


* e'sfication [ velificatto ] 


: | 
2 clifical vel fie thar 


r fail C read. | 
Ueſttation (  C'rtatin ) 


eber amithiug by 700 jig fre: | 


ace to place, bras. ung, 
ckering in word 


Lic 10!a; 4 1 ( 3 


f 


running and(as ifwe: edi 1 2 


ich tu F . ai. 


Telleity ( from relle the 
infinitive mood of volo, to 
Will!) an inclination of 
the will; a kinge of wil» 
ling or defiring , or (as the 
{vulgar ſay ) a wiſhing and 
woulding. 

Uellication | villicatio ] 
a plucking, pulling, lug- 
ging; alſo a carping at, 
depraving or dettacting 
from. 

Uelocity ( welocitas ) 
ſwiſtnelle, quicknc ſle, nimble» 
neſſe. 
| Uenal (venalis) chat is ſer 
ro ſale, that doth or ſpeaket} 
what one will for money | 
| ſthar will be bribed and ſel | 
his faith and troth for money. 
Lo, Herbert. 

Uenalitp (voalitas ] ven- 
| diblenefle „a being ſale- 
able; a letting or ſetting 
to lale. 
| Wera pozta. Sce port vein 
in — 
|- U Uenalitious ( vezaliti 
is J belonging 10 the ſale of 
men or children , cr of 
ſlaves; that is to be bought 
or fold. 
| TWenatick | venaticus ] 
at, or beiong1ns to hunting or 
cha ſing | 

Ucrationſvxatio]a hunt- 
ing v1 cnalng. 4 

AMenato: (Lat. 1 hunter or 
hang nan, 


CI cnatortots{ vrnatorzus j 


af, o wilanging to hunt- 
g and chahng , ſerving for 


8 game. 
2 
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Uendible[vendibilis J ſale- 


able, caſi: and ready to be 
iold, 

Uendicate(zendico) to claim 
or challenge to himſelf. 

Uenditation (venditatio) 
a vain oſtentation, a gloriuus 
bragging > ſhew or ſetting 
forth. 

Uenditionſ vez dit io] a ſale 
or ſelling. 

Uenefice [veneficium ] the 
art or creft of poyſoning; poy- 
ſoning, ſorcery. | 

Uencick ) 
Ueneficial >[veneficus] 
Ueneficious_ 
that poytuneth 3 venemous , 
povſonful. 

Ucrenifcrous [ veneniſer] 
that beareth poyſon, vene- 
mous. 1 
Uenenous L ventngſiy ] 
full of poy fon or venom. 

Uenerate [ vexeror } to re- 
verence, worſhip or ho- 
NOUTs 5015 


vas 21 
Uencte 2 r $] 
diſpoſed to lechery : Teche- 


civious. 

Uene rie [ venus, £45 ] caro 
nal luſt, lechery,flc(bly wan» 
ronnef}- , 

Ueniable(from ven: ) par- 
donable. Dr. Br. 

Uental [vcxjals} chat may 


difficulty, pardonable. 
Sinne is either original or 
actual; the firſt is a priva- 
tion of original juſtice,which 
we inherit flou our muſt 


parent Adam , being all 
by couile of nature con- 
ceived and borne in that 
privation or original finne 
The latter is a thought, 
word or deed contrary to 
the Law uf God; And 
this Actual ſinne is, by ma- 
ny Divines, divided iuto 
mortal aud 2nial ; Mortal 
ſinne they account to be as 
ny great offence againſt the 
charity of God or our 
neighbuur,and to be ſo cal- 
led, Lecauſe ir kills the ſoul; 
and robs it of the ſpiritual 
life of grace; Yemal ſinne, 
they reckon ro be any ſmall 
and pardonable offence a- 
gainſt God or our neigh» 
bour,, as the ſtealing an ap- 


— 


rous, luſtful, fleſnly, laſ- 


be forgiven without much 


ple or a pin; an idle word 

or luch lixe. 

Uent ( vents ) winde, a 

blaſt, aire, breath , alſo a 

brute or report. 
Uentelet (adimin,of vent) 


a little winde, a ſmall puff, 


gentle gale, coole Llaſt of 
winde. | 
Uentiduct [from venta 
and duco ] a conduit or 
conveyance of winde, as an 
Agquc duct is of water. 
Uentilate[ vento] to ga- 
ther winde, to give a vent, 


= fan or winnow corn; Allo 


to turn out of one hand into 
another. 
Uentopl from the Fr. ven. 
tau | a fan. 
Uentoflty [L ventoſitas ] 
yindinelle. 
Ventricle [ vert, ic, 


the 


— 
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big paonch'd , belly-able , 
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the place wherein the meat 
ſent from the ſtomack js di- 
geſted 3 ſome uſe it for Ehi- 
gaſtrium, others take it for 
the ſtomack it ſelf; a little 
belly. | 
Uentricles of the heart, 
are two large holes, One on 
che right, the other on the left 
ſide thereof, that, the greater 
and cloled within a flender 
fleſh, contains the nat»rall 
blood; this, of a harder ſub- 
ſtance, contains the blood 
wherewith our arteries are 
nouriſhed ; and thereupon 
| that is called the bloody, this, 
the ſpiritual ventticlc, 
Uentriloquif} ( vtrilo- 
quus) one that has an evil ſpi- 
rit ſteaking in his belly, or 
one that by uſe and practiſe 
Fic ſpeake as it were out of 
his belly, mot moving his 
lips. . 
| Uentripotent(veat/potess) 


wY 


* tt. A... 


8 


huge gutted. 

A nundate ( ven undi) to 
buy and ſell. 
A enus, che goddeſs of luſt; 
alſo luſt it ſelf, venerie, un- 
chaſt ne lie, lechety; alſo ( a- 
mong Alhmijls ) che metta! 


Planets. See Saturne. The 


| 


day or morning Star. 

Uenus Eſcuage, is uſed 
for Knights (or nights) ſer- 
vice to Ladies. 

On d ficiis, facies Vcxeri, 
can Vener:$ ate? 

Ne ſedeat ſed car, ut pcrtas 
der et. 


copper; alſo one af the ſeven | 


— - 
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| Uenuſtate ( veniflo ) to | 
make beautiful, faire or ſighi⸗ 


UMepricoſous (vericoſus) 
full ot biiars ot brambles. 
Ueracity ( veracitas) a 
ſpeaking truth, or the quali- 
ty or vertue of ſaying truth. 
' Uerbal (vcrbalu )] that is 
of a word, or that deſcends of 
of a word; In Grammer thoſe 
words are called wferbals 
which come from ſome verb, 
as amabilis from amd. Lector, 
from Lego. &c. 
Uerbality( verbalitas ) a 


belongingneſs to a word o: | 


verb; a fulneſs of words, Di. 
Bi. 

Aeta im (Lat.) word by 
word, that which is preciſely 
ſpoken, according as it Va de- 
' livertd before. 


' Uerberable (ve, berab lis) 


that inay be beaten, or js wor- 


thy to be beaten. 
| HQerberate (verbero) to 
| beat,puniſh or ſtrike, 
| Uctbigerate(verbigc7o) to 
' ſpeak, to talk, ta noilc a- 
broad. 
| Ucrboſity ( vervoſras ) 
much ralzing or ſpeaking , 
| talkativeneſſe. 
| Tciec..nd 8 . 
Uerccundoug ?““ 
modelt, ſhamefac'd, demures 
' baſhful. 
Uerdant(from che Fr. v yd) 
| green, freth, lively, nzw, in 
| ide. 


Ucrd greaſe or bert-gr:cce | 


8 green lubſtince made of 
1 
the 


— — — 


— —— — 


1 
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to turn out of one hand into 
another. 

Ventop (from the Fr. ven- 
tau) a fan. . 

Mert ut (ventoſitam) win- 
dineſs. 

Uentricle ( ventriculut) the 
place wherein the meat ſent 
from the ſtomack is digeſted; 
ſome ufe it for Epigaſtrium, 
others take ir for the ſtomack 
it ſelf; a little belly. 

Uentricles of rhe heart, 
are two large holes, one on 
the right, the other on the left 
ſide thereof, that, the greater 
and cloſed within a ſlender 
flcſh, contains rhe natural 


blood ; this, of a harder ſub- 
ſtance , contains the blood | 
wherewith our Arteries are 
nouriſhed ; and thereupon 
that is called the bloody, this, | 
the ſpiritual Ventricle. 
Vent tiloquiſi(ventrilo uus) 
one that hath an evil ſpirit 


Menuſtate ( venuſto) to 
make beautiful, fair or ſightly. 
Bepꝛicoſous ( vepricoſus ): 
full of briars or brambles. 
Ueracity ( veracitas) a 
ſpeaking truth, or the quality 
or vertue of ſaying truth. 
Verba l (verbalis)that is of, 
or that deſcends of a word; 
In Grammer thoſe words 
are called Verbals which come 
from ſome verb, as amabi- 
Is from amo. Lector, from 


"2: Ce. | 


—_— 2 


[ſpeakingin his belly, or one 


| 


Quid facies, facies Veneris cum veneris ante. 
Ne ſedeas, ſed eas, ne pereas per eas. 


| be beaten, | 


ſpea k, to talk, to noiſe abroad. 


that by uſe and practiſe can 
ſpeak as it were out of his 
belly, not moving his lips. 

Uentripoten (wventriporen,) 
big paunch d, belly- able, huge- 
gutted, 

Uenue or U iſn · (from vici 
nus) a Law term, of fre- 
quent uſe, and ſigniſies the 
next or neighboring place 
to chat, Where any thing | 
that comes to be tried, is | 
1 to be done. 35 H. g. 6. 

enundate (v enundo 
buy and ſell. ( 2 

Aenus, the goddeſs of luſt; 
alſo luſt it ſelf, venerie, un- 
chaſtneſs, lecheryʒalſo (among 
Alchimiſts) the mettal copper; 
alſo one of the ſeven Planets 
See Saturn, the day or morn- 
in Star. 

Menus Eſcuage, is uſed 
for K nights (or nights) ſer- 
vice to Ladies. 


Uerbality ( verbalitas) a 
belongingneſs to a word or 
verb; a fulneſs of words. | 

Verbatim (Lat.) word by 
—— that which is preciſely 
poken, according as it 
delivered before. a "2 

Uerberable ( verberabilz 
that may be, or is worthy tc 


= — — —— ———— — 


Uerberate (verbero) to! 
beat, puniſh, or ſtrike. | 
Uervtgerat. (verbigers) to 


: 
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Merboſitp ( verboſutas ) 
much talking or ſpeaking, 
talkativeneſs. 

M in (from the Fr. verd) 
gr cen, ficſh, lively, new, in 
plime. 


| : , Uexccund C 
Uer:cundous du) modeſt, 


( I3-xo-orcale or ver“- Artec, 
a green ſubſtance made of the 


raft of Pais or Copper, Which 
| hath been hanged certain, 
; day, cs over ſtrong vinegar 3| 


p 


| 
* 


| 


in Toſcany,which is ſometimes 
brought into England in bot- 
tles. 


0 


| 
| 


| 


criminal, committed by the 
| Court to their conſideration 


two-fold, either general or 


1 „ — — — —— —— — ũꝗ — — 


þ 


Verditure, Vert Greece, Saj- 
green. 


Ire Of aſetting Nature, and 


therefore to he uſed with | 


great Gncretion. | 


Merdcrer or Merdoz (Fr. 
Verdier) à Judicial Officer of 


7 2 . | 
the Kings Forreſt; a great' 


part of whoſe office is touch- 
ing the vert, i. the wood and 
gcaſs in rhe Foreſt. 

terre or UMerdea, a kind of 
white Muſcadine wine, made 


U-*rvict ( veredidum) is the 
anſwer of a Jury or Inqueſt, 
made upon any cauſe Civil or 


or tryal : And this Verdict is 


ſpecial: Stawnf. pl. Cor. lib. 3. 
cap. 9. 

Uertiture, is one of the 
names of green Colour among 
Painters, whereof they have 
four moſt u ual; Green Brce, 


Metdure ( Fr. Verdeur ) 


greenneſs or green things, as 
her bs, c. a raw or natural | 
ſowrncls in wine, fruits, &c. | 


that cauſe is called Tenant 


n Heduanes it Was an | 


V E 


| ſhamefac'd,demure,baſhfull. 
Ado, a term in Heral- 
dry, when a bordure is char- 
ged with leaves, fruits, flow- 
eis nd the like. 

M. run. (Fr.) a rod, yard, 
or wand; allo a Sergcants 


verge or Mace: It is alſo uſed 


for the compaſs about the 
Rings Court that bounds tlie 
jur inliction of the Lord Ste- 
ward and Coroner of his 
Houſe, and ſeems to have 
| been twelve miles compaſs. 
Anno 13. R. 2. Stat. 1. cap. 
3. Fitzh. Nat. Br. fol. 241. 
2, Britton. fol. 68, b. 69. a. 
| Fleta lib. 2. cap.2. and Cobes 
Re ports lib. 4. fol. 47. a. For 
this ſce the Statute of 33 Hen. 
8. cap. 12. Bur Fleta ſaith, 
this compaſs about the Court 
is called Virgata, a virga, 
| quam Mariſhallus portat ut 
ſignum ſue poteſtatis. lib. 2. 
cap. 4. See. 1. Verge hath 
allo anorher fignification, be- 
ing uſed fora ſtick or rod, 
whereby one is admitted Te- 
nant, who, holding it in his 
hand , ſwears fealty ro the 
Lord of a Mannor, and for 


by the the Verge. Old. Nat. 
Br. fol. 77. 

Me tact (Fr. or Virger from 
Virga) one that bears a Verge 
or white wand before a Ma- 
giſtrate, Oc. | 

Wer gert (Fr.) a Mayor 
or Burgomaſtcr 3 Among the 


MY 


Verecun- 


| 


| 


— 


yearly 


{ 


ing of a werd; Alſo a 


| 


| repreſenting ſundry pictures, 


that brings forth, or breeds 


wine like Malmſey , drunk 
much in Rome. 


— 
— 
— 
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yearly elected chief Officer or 


Magiſtrate that had power of 
life and death. | 

Meridical veridicus) that 
ſays or ſpeaks trug. | 

Ueriioguy ( weriloquium ) 
the true expoſition of a word, 
che Erymology or right mean 


Speech, or Report. 
Ucrii6qucir, as Veridical. 
Merifmeility ( veriſimili. 

tat) great likelihood, or truc 

likeneſs of a thing Dr Br. 
UMermtculnecn (vermicala- 
tut) eaten with worms; al- 
ſo embroidered, wrought 
with checquer work, or with 
mall pieces of divers colours, 


| 
| 


as we (cc in Tables and | 
Counrers. 
Wermilion (Fr.Vermilfon)} 
a ruddy colour, made of Erin- 
ſtone and Quickſilver ; Alto 
Gules in Armory. See Cin- 
naber. 

Mermination (verminatio) 
a diſeaſe with worms, proper- 
ly in cattle, a vehement ache 
by the wringing of the Guts, 
as if they were gnawn with| 
Worms. 3 

U ermipa rous ( vermi pa 


worms. Dr Br. 
Uecrpaccia (Ital.) a kind of 


Uernaculous (vernaculus) 
that is born and brought up | 
in our own houſe, that takes 
beginning in our own Coun- 


try; Proper, natural. 


i 


| _ULcrrataci (vernilitat) flatte- 
ry, ſervile or ſlaviſh behavior. 


grcen colour in Heraldry, In 


bears a green leaf within the 


| TUernal (vernalis) belong- 
ing tothe Spring of the vear. 
Uein n (vernans) ſpring- 
ing or waxing green, as herbs 
do, burgconing 


Urtrer. Sec Varry. 


| 
Ucrrucovgs ( verrucoſts ) 


full of warts, hillocks or 
knaps, 
| Uecrſable ) (verſarilzs)thar 
| UVUerlatils turns, or may 
be turned, turned or wounden 
one about another. Bac. 
Ner lan (verſatio)u turn- 
ing or winding. 

M (ver ſiculus) a 
little verie or linc; a ſhort 
long or ſentence. 

Ur t (verſifico) to make 
verlcs. 

Atkerſton (vero) a turning 
or tranflating 

„ rüttitogucnt (verſuti hh. 
words crafrily | 

Jiert (Fr. verd, i. green) 


the Forreſt Laws it ſignifies 
every thing that grows and 


' Forreſt that may cover and 
hide a Deer. See Manwoods, 
2.part. fol.6. a. and fol. 33. b 

Uert Greece. Sce Verdi- 
' greece. | 
| HBertible (vertibilu) that 
may be curned. 

Uertical (from Vertex,icis) | 
wavering, inconſtant, apt to 
change or turn; alio ſtanding 


| Circle. See Azimuth. 


| 
| qu5) a Crafry talker, onc uſing 

1 

| 
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right over the head. Vertical 
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| 


the skin, and raiſing _ 
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| or 
directly over ones head. 


U1: rttcailtcr;, the being of a 


ching directly over ones head. 
Ueretctty, the top of 2 
ching, or an aptneſs to turn. 

| Utcttigious { vertiginoſus | 
{ Terttgtnous (a giddy, diz 
zie, turning round, or that 
hath the diſeaſe Vertigo. 

Uertige (Lat.) a dizzineſs, 
piddincſs or ſwimming in the 
head; a diſeaſe in the head, 
| cauſed by winde, wherein the 
Patient thinks all things turn 
ound; a whirling or curn- 
ing about. | 
{ Utrtymya's, Feaſts dedi- 
cated to, or Books treated of 
the gol FVertumnus. Broug h- 
ton. 

Uertomnue, a god among 
the Romans, that would turn 
himſelf into all ſhapes, and 
was ſuppoſed to have the go- 
vernment of mens minds. 
| Ter udlo. Sec Virtuoſo. 
| Heriecean ( verveceus YT 
M⁰ervecine { vervecinus J 


ther or Sheep. 

Tle: bele. See Larvels. 
Uelencus (ane) mad, 

wood, ſurious⸗ cut of his wit, 

cruel, outragiq us. 
Melculen, 1 

to eat or feed. 

Ueſecatezu ( veſicatorium) 


ertical point, is the Zenith, 
point of the Firmament, 


belonging to, or like a Wea— | 


a cupping glaſs, or any ſharp 
Ointment, Cataplaſm, or Plai- 
ſter,which has power to draw 
humors outward exulcerating 


| 


bliſters on it, It is alſo uſed 
Adjectively. 
Aellcle ( veſicula ) a little 
bladdcr. 
Aeſperal ( veſperalis) per- 
taining ro the evening, or 
Weſt parr. 
Uelpcrs or Ue pera'e, E- 
vening-ſong,or Evening-pray- 
ers; ſo called among Roman 
Catholicks. See Prime. 
Sicilian Veſteras, is taken 
proverbially for miſchieſs 
done, or death inflicted in a 
place and time of imagined ſe- 
curity; from a general maſla- 
cre of the French made on a 
ſudden throughout Sicily 
(whereof they were over in- 
lolent maſters) by the in- 
c nſed Iſlanders ( Anno 1582 ) 
and abour five of the clock in 
the afternoon at the toll of 
a bcll. 
Ueſpcrics (Fr.) Evening- 
Exerciſes or Diſputations (a- 
mong the Sorboniſts.) 


the cvening, done in the even- 
inꝑʒzalſo the hour of Veſperas. 

G eſpiione (veſpilo, onis) he 
that carries forth dead bodies 
in the night to be buried, as 
they uſe in time of plague and 


| 


—— 
— —— 


to the Goddeſs Veſta, and 
therefore ſo named; they 
were alwayes choſen between 


great ſickncſs. 


a | 
Weſt (veſtio) to cloth, ar. 


ray, attire, adorn, c. See 
Veiment. 

Ucſtals (Veſtales Virgines) 
certain Virgins among the 
ancient Romans, conſecrated 


Vie\perttie (veſpertinus) of 


3 
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La tn. 


| 


their Othce ; whereof — 


— . 
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ſix and ſeven years of- age. and 
continued thirty years in 


firſt ten years they beſtowed 
in learning the cremonies of 
their Order; the ſecond in ex- 
' ecution thercof, and the laſt | 


ten in teaching others; After could ger by art from the 


7 | 
| it was lawful for them to mar 


They were greatly honored 

in tlie City, and had divers pri- | 
viledges; for they were car- 
ried in Chariots, and the chief- 
eſt Magiſtrates would do reve- 
rence to them; they had Offi- 
cers going before them, as the 
Conſuls had, and iſ they met 
any one, who was led to be 
put to death, they had autho- 
rity to deliver him, taking an 
oath that they came not that 
| way of purpoſe; they might 
' alſo make a Will, and diſpoſe 
of their Goods as they plea- 
ſed 3 bur if any of them 
| were found to live unchaſte, 
' ſhe was openly carried with 
' (ad filence to the Gate called 
Collina, where, being put in- 
to a deep pit, ſhe was preſent- 
ly buried alire. Theſe Veſtals 
| were firſt inſtituted by Numa 
| Pompilius, or (as ſome write) 
by Romulus. | 
| Ueſtiary (veſtiarium) a 
| Wardrobe, Preſs, or Cheſt, 
i where apparel is laid; alſo a 


| Veſtry in a Church. 


; Ueſtible ( veſtibulum ) a 


void place withour the door, 


a Porch, an Entry. 


| 


| 


' uſual fire, but ſuch as they 


—  - 


ry: Their chief Office was to 


V | 
keep fire continually burning 
ina round Temple at Rome, 
in honor of Veſta 3 and if ir! 


chanced ro go our, they were 
ro renew it again with no 


Sun- beams. 


| 
Nec tu aliud Veſtam, quam puram intellige fammam. Ovid. | 


Ueſtigate (veſtigo) to ſeck | 
out, to ſeck by rhe print of 
the foor, ro trace, to ſearch, 
diligently, to hunt after. 
Ueſtige ( veſtigium ) the 
print of a mans foot, a foot- 
ſtep, a trace, or track, or mark 
of any ching; the ſole of the 
foot. pot ſwoods Hiſt. 
Uecſtito: (Lat.) he that 
clorheth, a Tailor. 

UAeſtment (veftimentum) a 
Garment, Veſture, Apparel, 
Cloathing, Attire. It is parti- 
cularly uſed by rhe Romaniſts 
for the upmoſt Garment, 
which the Prieſt hath on, 
when he ſays Maſs ; and they 
ſay he is veſted, when he is ſo 
attired. This Veſtment the 


Metation ( vetatio) a for- 
bidding to do ſomething. 
Uereran (veterarus  anci- 
ent, old, one that hath ſerved | 
long in a place or office; it 
is uſed both ſubſtantively and 
adjectively. 

Ueteratozian ( veteratort-! 
us) crafty, ſubtil, gotten by 
long uſe. 

Ueiecinartan Cvetcrinart- 


| 
French call Chaſuble. | 
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3 | 
Merzilarp (vegillar ius) a; 


} 


VI 


VI 


ws ) he that lets Horſes or 
Muics to hire, a Muletor; a 
Horſc-coucter , 4 Hackney- 


man, alſo a Horſe-Lecch r 


Carter; it is allo uſed ad. 
jectively. Dr Br. | 
Ucterine (veterinns) chat 


„ars burdens, uſed in car- 


Inge. ö 
Aetuſt (vetuſtus) Old, an- 
icht. 

Uexitletian (vearllatin) a 
company of men of arms un. 
der one Standard. 


Standard-bearer ; alſo per- 
tle t a Standard or En- 
ſian. 

tn {phiale) à plain pot, 


with 4 wide mouth; alto the | 


2er.iai name to all plate, 


14K 
ferving for Wine or Water; 


a Glaſs ox Gliats-bottle. Vial, 


of wrath, mentioned in the 


Apocalipſe, ſigniſie Gods rea- 
dinels to be fully rcvenged 
on ſinners. 
Made (Fr.) mcar, food, 
ſuſtenance, victuals, eſpecially 
of ficſh. Holy Court. 
Jet vlarius) belonging 


ö * 
to the way. Feltham. 


TI torch (vialicus) pertain- 
ing to a journey, or travelling 
by the way. 

Ci ecm (Lat ) all things 
neceſſary for a Traveller, be 
it in victnal or other things: 
The Bleſted Sacrament, as 
given to dy ing people, is alſo 
lo called by the Fathers. | 

U<«aroz (Lat.) a Travel-| 
ler or way faring man; but 


among Divines it ſignifies any 


—_— 


| living perſon, who is in the 
| ſtate of meriting or demerit- 
ing, though by Myſtics fre- 
' quently taken as contra. diſtin- 
guiſhed to comprehenſor, which 
is one that has artain'd the 


' 
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| 
| 


| 


} 
| 
l 
| 


| 


| 


nighneſs, likeneſs. 


ſight of God. 

Wiatozian (viatorius) be- 
longing to the way. travelling 
or journeying, or ſerving to 
way-faring- men. 

Mibzation (vibratio) a 
brandifhing, ſhaking, or wag- 
ging, as men do drawn 
ſwords, when they threaten 
others. 

Utb:iation (vibriſſatio) a 
quavering or warbling in 
ſinging, a ſhakinga thing. 

Micarious (vicarius) that 
is in ſtead or place of another, 
chat ſupplies another mans 
room, and takes pains for 
him; as an under-ſcrvant, or 
Vicar. 

WUtce Verſa (Lat.) con- 
rary to what was beforc, the 
fox mer courſe being changed 
into the oppoſit or contrary. 

Uicenattous ( vicenarius) 
belonging to the twentieth. 

UMicennals ( vicen alia) 
ſolemn games and vows ſor 
twenty and thirty years. 

Miceſimal the fame with 

Miceſime Vicenarious. 

Micin⸗ ge. Sce Voiſinage. 

Micinal (vicinalis) of or 
belonging ro Neighbors or 
Neighborhood. 

Micintty ( vicinitas ) the 
company of Neighbors,dwel- |} 
ling nigh one; Neighborhood, 


— — — * —_— 
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M icisſity or? viciſſitas, 

UWicis(ityde ( viciſſitudo, 
changing or ſucceeding by 
courſe, che turn or courſe in 
altering, now one, now ano- 
ther, an interchangeable 
courſe, | 
Uicount alias Miſcount, 
(vicecomes ) ſignifies with us 


as much as Sheriff; Between 


which two words I finde no 
other difference, but that the 
one comes from our Con- 
querors, the Normans ; and 
the other from our Ance- 
ſtors, the Saxons. 
al ſo ſigniſies a degree of No- 


(as Camden faith) is an old 


Sixth's daycs. But this de- 


ancient in other Countries. 
See Caſſan. de gloria Mundi. 
part. 5. Conſid. 55. 

Uicime ( vitima ) the 
Beaſt killed in Sacrifice for Vi- 
ctory, an Oblation, a Sacrifice. 

Mictimate (viimo) to Sa- 
cx ifice, to make an Oblation. 

Mickoz (Lat.) a Conque- 
ror, he that overcomes. 

Uidame ( Yicedominus ) 
an honour in France, of 
which there are bur four; viz. 
That of Chartres. 2. Amiens. 
3. Chalons. And 4. of Gerber) 
in Beauvos. 

A Vidame was originally 
the Judge of a Biſhops Tem- 


Pert Juriſdiction, or ſuch an 
| Oificer to him, as the Vicount 


, Was tothe Coum or Earl, but 


Viſcount | 
bility next an Earl, which 
name of Office, but a ne- 
one of Dignity, never heard 


of among us till Henry the 


gree of honor is far more] 


| 


. 


6 
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in proceſs of time, of an 
' Officer, he became a Lord, by 
altering his Office into a Fief, 
held of the Biſhoprick he be. 
| longed to; ſo that even to this 
day the Eſtate of all Vidames 
depends of ſome Biſhoprick,or 
is annexed to the Temporali- 
ties thereof, and therefore 
they are no better then Seig- 
nieurs Mediocres ( as the 


French ſay) though the firſt | 


of that rank; and in all other 
; Priviledges and Rights equal 
to Fñicounts, with ſome advan- 
tage of credit, in reſpect of 
high Juriſdiction, which thoſe 
have uſurped by 12 upon 
their Earls; and theſe had at 
the firſt, by the giſt of their 
Biſhops. 

Videlicct (Lat.) that is to 
ſay, to wit: It is uſually writ- 
ten thus (vix.) And in the 
ſame ſence we uic (i. e.) for 
id eſt, and ſometime i. alone. 

Utduation (viduatio) a di- 
viding, a leaving alone, a de- 
priving, a making widow. 

Unputir (viduitas) widow- 
hood, or the eſtate of a wi- 


dow: alſo lack of things. 
Miete: (Lat.) a Cooper, 

that with hoops bindes Vet- 

ſels, or he that makes bat kets, 


vered with Leather. 
Utew.,is a term of Hunting, 


low-Deers fout in the ground. 


taining to the twenticch in 
[EOS 


Tt 4 


| 
or veſſels of Oſier, ro be co- 


Utgeſmal (vigcſſimus )pcr- 


Tigik 


| 


' 
a 


and ſignifies the print of a Fal- 


| 


| 


— 


* 
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in Churches. 


authority. Tacitus. 


which for the moſt part they 
are made of, borne by a kin1 
of Sheep of Spain of that 
name. 

| UWino2 (Lat.) ſtrength, 
force, luſtineſs, courage. 
Migoꝛcus (vigor ſus)ſtrong, 
firm, luſty, couragious. 
Unhfile (vilrfico) to make 
of no reputation or value. 
Uetti:c1d (vilipendo) to diſ- 
eſteem, to make light of, not 
to value. 

Uittty (Tilitas) cheapneſs, 
vileneſs, baſeneſs. 

Ui li ation (villicatio) the 
rule of Husbandry under the 


\ — — — Er 2 
4 


mentioned Lak. 12.38. Exod. 
14.24. Alſo the Eve or day 
next before any ſolemn Feaſt, 
becauſe then Chriſtians were 
wont to watch, faſt and pray 


Uigintivtrate (vigirtivira- 
tus the Office of the v iginti 
viri, or of twenty men in like 


M. gane (Fr.) a kind of De 
micaſter, or Hat of late ſo cal- 
led, from the fine Wooll, 


Utoil (vigilia)a watching, 
abſtaining from ſleep; a watch 
by night, which they uſed ro 
divide into four parts, The 
firſt Vigil began at fix of the 
clock in the Evening,and con- 
rinued till nine. The ſecond 
began at nine and continued 
till twelve: The third was 
from twelve till three: And 
the fourth from three till ſix 
in the Morning. This word is 


| 


{ 
1 
| 
i 
[ 
' 


Maſter or Owner of a Man- 
nor. | 


— 


vengcful, apt to vindicate, or 
revenge, wreakful, avengeful. 
| Wincatick (vineaticus) be- 
longing to Vines, apt, or that 


or belonging to the keeping a 
Vineyard or Vines. 


much to drinking Wine; al- 
ſo made with Wine. 


neſs, fulneſs of wine. Dr. By. 


| 


—— — OA MU ar 


| Uimninat (viminali apt to 
wind or bind, belonging to 
Oſiers or Twigs. 
Ain: Cbia, the moſt ex- 
ccllent wines of all Greece, ſo 
called from the Iſland Chios 
( now Scio ) where they are 
made. 4 
Uinartous ( vinariys) of or 
belonging to Wine. 
| Minatoꝛian (vinatorim) be- 
I-nging to the dreſſer of a 
Vineyard. 
| Utncen? (from vinco) vi- 
ctorious, overcoming; a mans 
name. 
| Utnctble (vincibilis) eaſie 
to be vanquiſhed or overcome. | 
 Wereture (vin4ura)a bind- 
ing or tying. | 
UI indematozp(vindemia- 
Utndemſal (torius) per- 
taining to gathering Grapes, 
or ripe Fruit in Harveſt, ſer- 
ving for ſucha purpoſe. 
Ut dictibe or | (from vin- 
Ut dicatibe dico) re- 


ſerves for Vines. 
UtntpIrc ( vinipotor) a 


drinker of Wine, a Wine-bib- | ... 


ber, a Drunkard. 
Minitortan (vinitor ius) of 


Urn9lent (vinoſentus) given 


Im} p (vino ſitas) wini- 


U tarag: (Fr. Vendenge ) | 
Vine- | 


—— CRE + — * 
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V 1 V I | 
2 Vine-harveſt, Grape - har veſt, | ſo whilſt the Sun continues in 
2 Grape-gathering . Wine ma- | this Sign, it brings forth no 

| king, and the ſeaſon whercin| thing, but onely ripens uch 
(= | it is made. Fruit as the preceding part of 
0 Aiolate (violo)ro corrupt. | the year has brought forth. 

5 defile, make foul, tranſgreſs, Uirguit (virgultum)a com- 
c or break; as a man dothai pany of young ſhoots, or ma- 
Law; to miſuſc. Iny young tender Sprigs and] 
; Uiper ( vipera) a vene-| |Sprouts growing together out 
| mous Serpent ia tome hor, ſof the ground. 
; Countreys, lying muchin the | Uiridare (viride) to make 
| earth, having a ſhort tail, green and luſty 
which grates and makes a LULtriditv (viriditas) green- 
noiſe as he goes; they are of | [neſs ;, al io luſtineſs, ſtrength, 
a yellow colour, and ſome-| manlineſs. 
times red. The Male has but Uzrility (virilitas) manli- 
one Tooth on every fide, but jneſs, mans eſtate; alſo the 
the Female more, c. privy parts of man. 
Uiperme ( viperinus ) be- | Utripotent ( viripotens ) 
longing to Vipersor Adders, ripe for mariage, able to ly 
Uiragin or Atrag (Lat.) wich a man: | 
a woman of ſtout and manly Wirtuoſo (Ital.) a learned 
courage, a manly or mankinde | Or ingenious man, or one that 
woman. is well qualified with vertue 
Uiraſo? , a cool ſea-gale of / and ingenuity. 


wind; ſo called in Hiſpaniola, | | GInulcocy (from virus) ful- 


or Saint Domingo's Iſland. neſs of poiſon or venome 3 
Utrelay (Fr. )a roundelay, | | rancknelis of favor. 
Country-ballad,or Free-mans| | Unrutent ( virulent) full 
Long. of poiſon, venemous. 
Virgate ot Land (virgata Utſcatcd ( viſcatus)dreſſed, 
terre) Sce Tard land. or taken with Birdlime. 
Uirger. Sce Verger. Uſceraticn(viſceratio)good 


Mirgtnal (virginals) Mai-| | chear, a dole or difiributing 
denly,Virgin-like ; hence the | raw fleſn at the deathof rich 
name of that muſical Inſtru-| men, or when hogs are killed; 
ment, called Virginals,becagſe| | alſo the garbage that Hunters 
Maids and Virgins do moſt| | give their Dogs. ; 
commonly play thereon. U'tſceral (from viſcera )| 

Uzrrgo (Lat.) one of the} | pertaining to the Bowels, or 
Twelve Signs of. the Zodiack;} | Entrals of Man cr Beaſt. | 


ſo called, becauſe as a Virgin Uiſcid or Miſcous (viſcidus 
is barren and unſruirful ,| {et viſcoſus clammy, faſt as glue 
| whilſt ſhe lives without man | | M ilcoſity (viſcoſitas )clam- 


mineſs. 


nnr 


2 — 
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| 
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= Unttrine 5 ing to Glaſs, glaſ- 


mineſs, a birdlime· like ſlimi- 
neſs, or cleaving to. Br. | 
U 1ftbticce (viſibilitas) viſh- 
bleneſs, a capacity or aptneſs 
of a thing to be ſcen. | 
Alfter, a Preſident, chief 
Counſcllor, or chief Stateſ- 
man about the great Turk; as 
much to ſay a Vice-Roy, or 
Deputy roa King. | 
Aon (viſto) aſecing, an 
apparition or fantaſic. | 
Miloz (Lat.) a Meſſenger 
ſent to view or ſpie a thing, a 


Spy. | 
1 ( from viſus ) be- 
longing to, or carried by, the 
the ſight; extending as far as | 
the eye can carry it. | 
Uital (vitali) lively, per- 
raining to the maintenance of 
life, likely to live. 
Vital faculty; Faculty. 
Unality (vitalitas ) life, 
livelineſs, the Spirit of Life, 
whereby we live. 

Mitation (vitatio) an eſ- 
chewing, voiding or ſnun- 
ning. | 
Uiteliine (vitellinus) of, or 
reſembling the yolk ofan Egg. 
Mitiate (vit io) to corrupt, 
deſtroy, deform, infect, or de- 
flowre. 

Wiriferou® ( vitzfer ) that 
bears Vines. 

Uitiofity (wvitioſetas) vice, 
leudneſs, rhe contrary to ver- 
tue; corruption, an incon- 
ſtant affection of mind in all 
manner of behavior. 
Mitrean ! (vitrew)Jbelong- 


—— — —— 338 
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fic, glaſſſe- green; clear like 


—— 


— 


glaſs, or reſembling glaſs. | 


Mitriſtable, that may be 


tur ned or made into glaſs. 

Ni riſica ton (vitrificatio) 
glaſſineſs, or the making glaſs 

Vitrification ( ſays Dr. Br.) 
is the laſt work of five, and 
when that arrives humidity is 
exhaled; for powdered glaſs 
emits no fume or exhalation, 
although ir be laid upon a red 
hot iron. Vul. Err. fol. 53. 

Uttriol (vitriolum) a little 
glaſs; alſo Copperas ſo called, 
which is of a middle nature 
between ſtone and mettal. 

Uitriolous, of or pertain- 
ing to Vitriol or Copperas. 

Mit iline (vitulinus) of or 
belonging to a Calf. 

Muuperable (vituperabilis) 
blame. worthy, that may be 
reprehended. 

Mitupe rate ( vitupero) to 
blame, rebuke, diſcommend, 
or diſpraiſe. 

St. Mitus his Dance, is a 
kinde of madneſs or dliſeaſe 
ſo called, which Senertus af- 
firms to proceed from a cer- 
rain malignant humor gen- 
dered in the body, of near 
kin with the poiſon of the 
Tarantula. 

Mivactty (vivacitas) natu- 
ral ſtrength or livelineſs, long 
life; luſtineſs, vigor. 

Utvency (from vivo) a li- 
ving, or enjoying life. 

Utbian (from 17v0) lively, 
or that may live long. M mans 
name. 

Wiffe (vivifico) re quick- 
en or give life. Felth. 


| 


| 
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which brings forth their yong 
alive, and do neither ſpawn, 
nor lay Eggs. Dr. Br. 


| 
| 


Uu . 
Wivificat 2 ( vivificus )! 
will cent F which quick- 


— 


ens or gives life. 


Wivparous ( viviparus ) 


Utzar 3 fee Viſeer. 
Ulcerate (ulcero)to bliſter, 
to break out into an Ulcer or 
running ſoar, to exulcerate. 
M icerous (ulceroſus) full of 
ulcers or running ſoars, ulcer- 
breeding. 
Ultgi ous (uliginoſus) ſoak- 
ed with long abode of water; 
wet, plaſhy, moiſt, full of wa- 
ter. 
K lophone(ulophonum) a ve- 
nemous glue or clammy ſub- 
ſtance, made of Miſſeltoe-Ber- 
ries; alſo the hlack or Came- 
leon Thiſtle, whoſe Root is al- 
ſo venemous. 
le, Penl*, Pool or UM he- 
Games, in our Northern 
parts, are taken for Chriſtmaſs 
gamcs or ſports; from the Fr. 
Nouel, i. Chriſtmas, which the 
Normans corrupt to Nuel, and 


from WMuel we had Nule or 
Ule. But Dr. Hammond thinks 
Tuie ſhould be taken immedi- 
ately from the Lat. Jubilum, 
as that ſignifies a time of re- 


joycing or ſeſtivity, c. See 


probably derives it from the 


mon or Service on Chriſtmas 
( | 


j 


i 18 
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his Anſwer to fix Quæries, 
p.454. But Mr. Sumner more 


Sax. Gehul, i. natalis domini, 
| Chriſtmas. In Torbshire & our 
other Northern parts, they 
| ave an old cuſtom, after Ser- 


* 


| 


day, rhe people will, even in 
the Chorches cry Vle, Ule, as 
a token of rejoycing, and the 


7%” SR | 


common people run about 
the ſtrects ſinging | 
Uic, Ale, Ule, 

Thzee puddings ina Din, 
Crack nuts and cry Ale. 


Ultime N (ultimus ) laſt, | 
Ultimate F final, extreme, 
the furtheſt or ut moſt 
UAlitmitp ( ulrimitns © 
laſtneſs or end of a thing. 
Mute (ultio)a revenging, | 
a taking vengeance. 
U'itramarittc (ultramarins ) | 
coming from heyond Sea. 
Utitramun9zne (ultremun- 
danus) ſuperceleſtial, beyond 
cr above the Skie. Dr. Char. 
Ulttoneous (ultroneus )wil- 
lingly, with a free will, well- 
willing. 
Wlulats (#/ulo)ro howl as 
a dog or wolf doth. | 
WUmber , ſomewhat a ſad 
yellow colour uſed by Paint- 
ers; allo a Beaſt ingenilred 
between Muſmon and another 
Sheep. 
| Umbilical (vmbilicalis) per- 
taining to the Navil. Vnbili. 
cal Vein. See in Vein. 


the 


Umbilical Arterics, are two 
Arteries marching ſrom the 


are the firſt Arteries that in 


Umbilicality, the being o 


belly. 


Navil, through Peritongum to; 
the ſides of the Bladder ; they! 


the Infant arc begotten. — 
a thing, at or in the midſt; as 


| che Navil in the midit of the 
Umbrags 


t 


nn 


— 
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| 
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Umbzage (Fr. or Ombrage) 
2 ſhade, a ſhadow 3 alſo jea- 
louſie or ſuſpition. 

Mmbzagio ts (Fr. Umbra 
geux) ſhady, ſhadowy, covert, 
full of ſhade, obſcure, dark. 


like, or of a ſhadow, making 
or caſting a ſhadow ; that is 
done in the ſhade, or very pri. 
vately. 

Umbzeatilous, idem. Bac. 

Umbzeilo (Ital. Ombrella ) 
a faſhion of round and broad 
Fans, wherewith tlie Indians 
[Cand from them 6ur great 
ones) preſerve themſelves 
from the heat of the Sun or 
Fire; and hence any little 
ſhadow, Fan, or other thing, 
|wherewith women guard 
their faces from the Sun. 
Umbzifcro15- ( umbrifer ) 


Umbratical (umbraticus) 


| 


(making or caſting ſhadow. 
Umb2cſous (umbroſus) lia- 
ving much ſhadow, caſting a 

great ſhadow, full of ſhade. 
Un, is an Engliſh Priva- 
tive, which may be added at 
pleaſure to ſimple words, and 
deprives them of their natu- 
ral ſence, as wun-acceſſible | 
which cannot be come to; to 

un-bewitch, un- deceive, gc. 
Mnantmity ( unanimitas ) 
concord of mind, conſent ef 
(unanimus) 


heart. 
a one mind, 


N na nim 
WUnanimots 
heart and will, of one conſent 
and accord. 
Uncial (uncialis )><longing 
to an ounce or inch. 
Uncouth (Sax.)unknown, 


| 


1 


. 


ſtrange, unbeaten : In ſome 
of our Law books it is taken 
for one, for whoſe offence his 
Hoſt is not bound to anſwer, 
till the third night, till when 
he is not accounted a Gueſt. 

Unction (un#10)anoinring. 

Unctozian (unc lorius) per- 
taining to anointing or greaz- 
ing. 

Unctuou* (unctus) anoint- 
el; fat, oily, moiſt. 
| Ar cuollty, oylineſs or fat- 
tineſs. | 

Undation (undatio) a flow- 
ing or riſing of waves. 

Undifonant ( undiſonus ) 
making a noiſe like waves. 

Undulsted ( undulatus 
made like waves of water. 

Undulation ( undulatio) a 
waving or moving up and 
down like waves: Per. Inſtit. 

Unguent (unguentum) any 
ſweet oyl or oyntment , a li- 
quid perfume, ointment or 
ſalve conſiſting of greaſe, fat, 
and liquors mingled with 
oyl, to the juſt thickneſs of 
an oyl. 

Unick (unicus) one onely, 
ſingle, ſingular. 

A nicoznous ( wunicorns ) 
that hath but one horn, as 
the beaſt called Unicorn is ſaid 
to have. Br. 

N unitie (unifico) to joyn or 
make one; as mariage doth 
Husband and Wife. 

Unifozmitp ( uni formitas) 
one and the ſame ſhape or 
faſhion. 

Union (uno) peace, con- 
cord, agreement, the number 


| 


One. 
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one. Union, 1s a combining | 
or conſolidation of two Chur- 
ches in one, which is done by 
the conſent of the Biſhop, Pa- 
tron, and Incumbent, c. 
Union Pearls (ſo called by | 
Antiphraſis, becauſe they al- 
ways grow in couples; Nulli 
duo reperiuntur indiſcreti, ſays 
Pliny 3 . Vnde nomen unionum, 
ſcilicet , Romanæ impoſuere 
' delicie) are the beſt ſort of 
Pearl. 

Uniparous (from unus ar d 
pario) that brings forth but 


one at a birth. 
Uniſon (Fr. uni ſſun)an one; 
an onelineſs, or lonelineſs, a 


Muſick, when two Strings or 
Notes agree in one tone. 

M nition (unitio)a making 
one, a joyning two things to- 
gether. 

Unity (un ita) an uniting 
or joyning two things or 


ſingle or ſingleneſs; a term in 


more together; alſo concord, 
agreement. 

Unity of poſſeſſion, in our 
Law, is a joynt poſſeſſion of 
two Rights by ſeveral Titles. 
For example, I rake a Leaſe 


of Land from one upon a cer. 
rain Rent; afrerwards I buy, 
the Fee ſimple ; this is an | 
Unity of poſſeſſion, whereby 
the Leaſe is extinguiſhed, by 
reaſon, I, who had before the 
occupation only for my rent, 
am become Lord of the ſame, 
and am to pay my rent to 
none but my ſelf. 
Vntverialitv (univerſalitas 


generality,the whole State, all 
in general. 


| | word. 


Univocal (urivocis) figni-! 


|fying but one thing; conſiſt- 
ing o one voyce. 
Unibocaltr (univocè )of the 
ſame ſignification; a term in 
Logick; wherein as oft as the 
ſame word in the ſame ſigni- 


ſame notion, is applied to 


ſpoken uni vocally. Per. Inſtit. 

Uocatulary ( vocabularium) 

a Dictionary , an Index, or 

| Table of words; alſo uſed 

adjectively (from vocabulary 
with relation to words. 

Mocal (wvocalis) that hath 
a voyce, loud, making a noiſe, 
belonging to the voyce. 

Vocal Nerves (vocales nervi) 
are thoſe noble ſine ws, which 
have the vertue of forming 
the ſpeech. 

Vocal Prayer, is that which 
is uttered by words, as mental 
is conceived in the mind and 
ſpirit without pronunciation 
of words. 

Uocality ( vocalitas) a tune 
or ſound of a voyce. 

Vocation (vecatio) a Cal- 
ing or courſe of life. 

U ecative (vocativus) be- 
longing to Calling. 
Uociferate (vocifero)to cry 
out aloud, to bray, to exclaim. 
Uociferation ( vociferatio) 
an exclaiming, a crying our 
| aloud, a braying. 

Uoculanon (voca/atio) the 
accent of every word,the due 
moderation and meaſuring 
| che voyce in prenouncing a 


fication, that is, meaning the 


more, tis ſaid to ſigniſie or be 


| 


U ogue 


Uogue (Fr )iwcy,lwinge, 
authority, power, clear pal- 
ſage, as of a Ship in a broad 
Sea. | 
| Aoiders, great broad diſhes 
to carry away the remains 
from 3 meat-table; allo a; 
term in Flauldry. 
G& O44 C.) neighbor- 
hood, nigphincis, ncarneſs. Dr. 
Tai. 
| WVainrt ( wolans) llying, 
iviſtly paſſing, faſt running; 
alſo a term in Heraldry, when 
2a Bird is torn flying | 
Uolary from volo, ac 4 
place (for birds) to tlic in. 


— — ͥͤ ir — 
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Molatical (volaticus | 
Ui O{att] ( wolatils ) 
Usolatiions } that flies, or 


can Hlie,flicting,patling ſwiftly; 
not fixed, apt to cvaporate. | 

Uolatitity(volatilitas )ſwift 
paſſage, inconſtancy, unfixed- 
neſs; aptneſs to evaporate, 
and fly away. A tcrm in Chy- 
miſtry. 

Uolgivagant 1 ( volgiva- 

or C £15) per- 

Unulgivagant . raining to 
rhe common people, poor, 
baſe, mean, incettain, incon- 
ſtant. | 

Uolitarc (v1/ito) to flie of- 
ten, to run in aud our, or to 
and fro often. 

Uoltt:on (from vclo, x i-) 
a willing or an aſienting act 
of the will. The «i{potition 
in the Soul upon which Ope- 
ration follows, we call the 
ill, and the ficſ; „eemning, 
Volition. Per. Tilt. 


— 


| oo 


ing or running haftily. 


again; allo the turn which 
expert Riders teach their 
Horſes; alioa tur ning dance 
ſo called. Fler ic. 
Uolubthty ( volubilitas ) 
the turning of a thing, facility 
to turn round, aptneis to roll, 
roundneſs, inconſtancy, muta- 
bility. Alſo ſound or quick 
| {peaking without impediment 
or ſtaggering, the falling or 
round going of words by mea- 
lure. Tho. 
| GTolnvic (velubilis that is 
or may be eaſily tumbled or 
rolled, inconſtant, always tur- 
ning; having a round pronun- 
ciation or good delivery of 


Volta or Lavolta (Ital.) a 
turn, a courſe about, a turn- | F 
ning round, or coming about 


ſpcech. 
A oluntarpy (voluntarius) 


one that ſerves or does any | 
thing, without pay or com- 
pulſion, of his own accord or 
will. | 

Uoliintative (from volun- 
tn, atis) that proceeds from 
the Will, wilful or full of de- 
ſire. 

Molurtable ( voluptabilis) 
which brings pleaſure, plea- 
lurable, that cauſeth delight. 
Moluptucus (volutruoſus ) 
wholly devored ro worldly 
dclights, unſatiable in ſenſual 
pleaſure. 

Mointation (volt a 
rolling or rumbling, a toſſing, 
a wallowing, a caſting or re- 
volving in the mind. 

Al dtutina, a certain God- 


| Uolocicy (Toei) afly- 


| 


—_— 
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deſs, | 
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' | vomit or ſpew. 


V O 


deſs, who was faid to be the 
the over-ſcer of the husks off 
corn, wherein the Grain 1s' 
encloſed. 

Womition ( vomitio® a vo- 
miting, caſting or parbreak- 
ing. 

WU omito:y (vc mit or ius) that 
hath the nature or ſirength to 


— 


Uozaciry (voracitas )glur- 
rony,ravening,devouring,ex- 
ceſſive eating. 


Mozago (Lat.) a Gulf, a 


marvellous deep place, that 
ſucks or ſwallows up even 
Rivers, and whereout nothing 
can come; Alſo a gluttinous 
waſte · gut, and ſpend all. | 
Mozagincus d voraginoſus ) 
full of Gulfs, and Whirlpits. 

Uozatton (voratio)a devou- 
ring, or cating up greedily. 

U otary (from voto)he that 
makes a vow, or binds himſelf} 
to the performance of a vo-]; 
a vowed Servant, a Devote. 

Metibe ( votiuns) that is 
vowed or promiſed by vowW; 
alſo that is or hath been great-| 


| 


ly wiſhed or defired. 

Wonch (Fr. Voucher) to cite, 
pray in aid, or call to aid in a 
(uit. It is a word much uſed| 
in our Common Law; Alſo 
to avow, or affirm boldly, to 
avouch. 

Mowel ( wocalzs ) a letter 
which makes a perfect ſound 
of it ſelf, of which there are 
five, a, e, i, o, u. a 

Urantia, one of the Miles, 
ro whom che invention of 


| 


Whirlpool, a Quagmire , or; 


1 
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| Aſirclcgy is attributed; cal- 
led alſo the keavenly Mule. 


U rarofcepy/( Gr: ) a ſpecu- 


lation or vicw of the Heavens. 
 Yibane cr urbanus 

Whavical } nici 
belonging to a (City, civil in 
curteſie, gentle in ipcech and 
geſture, pleaſant in behaviour 
and talk, comely, ſcemly. 

Utbamty (anita) cur- 
teſie, civility, civil life, good 
manners, c. 

U tbicarian (urbicarius) be- 
longing to a City. And Sub- 
urbicarian, under or within 

the juriſdiction of a City, pro- 
perly and ſpecially attribu- 
ted, by antient Writers, to a 
certain part of Italy near ad- 
jacent to Rome; but extend- 
ed by Ruff nus, a barbarous 
Author, to all thoſe Countries 
of which. R ome was then the 
Political Head; viz. all the 
| Welt: 

' Urent ( wrens ) burning, 
parching. 

Urctcr (Lat.) the Pipe or 
conduit by which the Urine 
paſſeth from the Reins to the 
Bladder. 
| Urim and Tummim, a 
light of rhe knowledge of 
Chriſt, by the Word, together 
vith perfection of vertue and 
holy manners; Exod. 28.30. 
' Thou ſhalt put in the Breſt. plate 
f Judgement, the Urim and 
| Thummim. Who made this U- 
jim and Thun mim, What it 
was, and of what made, is ve- 
ry hard, if not impeſſible to 


finde out: Certainly, it was 


— — — 


— 


| 8 nor 
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| 


i 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1 


| 
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not reckoned among the 
things wrought by Art, but 
wasgiven to God by Moſes a- 
lone, to put in the holy Pecſo- 
ral, as Levit. 8.8. and written 
of Chriſt, Coloſ 2. 3. Dan. 8. 13. 
See Sir V. Ral. lib. 2. fol. 395. 

Uninarp (urinarius meat) 
the Pipe by which the Piis 
runs from the Bladder. 

U 2inato2 (Lat) one that 
dives or ſwims under water, 
and ferches up Mcrchandize 
from the bottom. 

U2z1 (urna} a meaſure of 
liquid things, containing of 


old two Gallons and a Portl:; 
alſo the general name for a 
Pitcher or Pot; bur moſt com- 
monly taken for a Veſſel or. 
Coffin, wherein the aſhes of, 
the dead were kept; for the 
old Romans were wont to 
burn their dead bodies: Now | 
it is often taken for a Grave 
or Sepulchre; alſo a veſſel 
wherein the Roman Pretor 
did put the names of ſuch az 
were to be elected or tried by 
lot. See a learned diſcourſe 
of Urns, written lately by 
Dr. Brown, and entituled Hy-' 
driotathia. 

Mꝛoſcopv (Gr. )an inſpecti- 
on of Urines, or caſting of 
water, as Phyſicians do. | 

UMzune (aurfinw) of or be- 
longing to a Bear. | 

U 2tula (Lat.) a little ſhe 
Bear; a womans name, here- 
tofore of great reputation, in 
honor of Urſula the Britiſh 
Virgin Saint, martyred under 
Gods ſcourge, Attila, King of 
the Hunnes. 


* m—äã— —— — — — 


| 


lay, the Utas of St. Martin, 
( 
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ſnort- hor ned, and red - eyed 
wilde Ox. Pliny. 

 Uſancc (Fr.) uſe, uſage 3 
it is a term among Merchants; 
as if a Merchant receive 1no- 
ney here, and engage by Bill 


lum in Paris at Vance, that is, 
ar the moneths end; and 
double Uſance is two moneths. 

M lqucbagh or UIsbabagh 
[riſh Aqua vite, the word in 
that language importing as 
much. 

U itton (uſtio) a burning 
or ſcaring. 

Uſtulatc {uſtulo )roburn or 
(cara thing: alſo to frizel or 
curle. 

U ſucaption ( ſuca tio) pre- 
ſcription or long poſleſſion, or 
the attaining a thing thereby. 

N lutructuary (uſufrutua- 

rius) one that hath the uſe, 
and rcaps the profit of that, 
whercof the propriety reſts 
in another. 
NA ſuty (uſura) uſage; the 
occupation of a thing; alſo 
' Money or moneys worth gi- 
ven above the principal ſum 
for the lone of ut; intereſt, uſe. 
| Uſurpation (uſurpatro) an 
uſurping, an unjuſt or often 
uſing, a taking againſt right 
and 1caſon, an incroaching on 
another mans Right. 


Atos (04ava)istheeighth 
day following any Term or 


Feaſt; as the Utas of Saint 
Michael, the Uras of St. — 


the 


— „ _ 
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| 


| 


| 


Uzug or Uze Or, is 2a 
huge-bodied , hulk- backed, 


1 


of Exchange te pay the like | j 


* 
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I] the Uta of Sr. 
and the Utas © 


— . OO, 
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vu 


the Bleſſed 
Trinity, &c. as you may read 
An.$1. Hen. 3. Stat. concerning 
general days in the Bench. 
And any day between the 
Feaſt aud the Eighth day, 15 
ſaid to be within the Uta; 
the uſe of it is in the Return 
of Writs, as appears by the 
lame Statute. : 
UrenGl (utenſile )any thing 
neceſſary for our uſe and occu- 


pation ; Houſholdſtuff. 


Aterine (uterinus) of or 
pertaining to the womb. 

Fratres Uterini, brothers of 
che ſame Mother, that came 
both of one Womb, or Belly. 


be uſed, profitable. 

Utimam (Lat. Adverb) 
God grant, Would to God; 
it is ſometimes uſed ſubſtan- 
tively in Engliſh,for a wiſh. 

Utlarte. See Outlawrie. 

Utopian, belonging to the 
feigned or imaginary place or 
Country, Utopia. 

Utter Warcifters. 
Barriſters. ; 

M dal (from uv) pertain- 
ing to a Grape or Vine. 

U vid (vid) wet, moiſt. 
Uviferous ( avifer ) that 
bears Grapes or Vines. 

Mulcan (Vulcan) the god 
of Fire, who is alſo called Ju- 
piters Smith; it is ſomerimes 
uſed for fire it ſelf; or for 
any Workman or Forger con- 
tinnally about the fire; or for 
a Hill that continually burns 


See 


4 


| 


and caſts out flame and ſmoak. 


* ee 


Utible (utibil;s) that may 


| 
| 


Uulgarity (vvlgotits; | the | 
common manner or faſhion of 


the vulgar people. ; 
Uulgarization , a making 
| common or vulgar. 
liſhed abroad, commonly uſed, 
ſet out to the uſe of all men. 
Wulned (from vnlnus) 
wounded; A term in Heral- 
dry. 


or wound. ö 

Wylnerarp (vulnerarius ) he 
thar healeth wounds, a Chy- 
rurgeon; Alſo uſed adjective- 
ly, which relates to wounds 
or (ores. 

Muimfical ( wvulnificus ) 
which woundeth , or makes 


i 


| 


| wounds, 


Wulptnate ( wulpincy ) to 


| 


i 


F 


play the Fox; to deceive wich 
crafty wiles or deceits. 

MNulpinarineſs ( from v4/- 
pinor ) craftineſs, deceit. 
Vulſſon (uu ſie) tlie rwing- 
ing or pulling of the cramp, 
or any other thing. 

Wultuoſous (vunltuoſuus) of 
a grave and folemn counte- 
nance, or of a heavy and fad 
look. 

Uulturin? / vuliurinus) per- 
raining to the rayenous Bird 
called a Vulture, or Cor mo- 
rant, alſo grey coloured. 

Mulas (Lat.) a little piece 
of fleſh in the inmeſt roof of 
che mouth, which ſometimes 
hangs looſe downward, and 
hinders from ſpeaking , and 


ſwallowing meat; the Palate F-. 


of the mouth. 
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Mulgate (vg ut) pub- 


Uulnerate ( vulnero) to hurt 


| 
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a Wife. 
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Gagey_) 1, to put in 
ecur ity for performing any 
h ing; as to Wage Law, and 
Wage Deliverance. 

When an Action of Debt 


3 W £ALC..cmoc ar. a... th * X a MM A, 


one (upon ſome ſecret agree- 
ment or contract had between 
the parties, without Special- 
ty ſhewed , or other matter 
of Record) fer goods lent or 
left with the Defendant, then 
the Defendant may Vage his 
Law, if he will, that is, Swear 
upon a Bock, and cer tain per- 
ſons with him, that he de- 
tains not the Goods, nor ows 
any thing to the Plaintiff in 


—_— w—= r 


ä Mi. ih, cot. he 


declared. Terms*'f the Law. 
Note thar the off.c ro make 


— 


f Law, and when it is accom- 
pliſhed, it 13 called the doing 
2% Law. 
To Wen? Law ( in the 
common acception) ſcems to 


; be, to ſollow, ur ge, drive on 


or proſecute the Law , or 
' Law Suites , as to wage War is 
jraliari, bellare, to drive on 
the War, to fight in Battails 
as Warrieis do. 

The {tain of the Moon 


from che anticnt Belg. Ban, 


: 
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Age ( from the Fr. 


the Oath is called Wager of 


| Axoꝛious ( ax0rius)belong- 
ing to a Wife; alſo that is 
very indulgent to, or fond of 


or Detinue is brought againſt 


| manner and form as he hath |' 


| 


i; defect or want, à lat. vans, 
quia evaneſcit ) the decreaſe | 


| or declination of the Moon. 
| Hence alſo To loob wan, that 
is pale, as being in a decay. 
ing or defective health. 

| To Watve or 7! ciby, is to 
' forſake. As to waive the com 
| pany of Theeves. Stawnf. pl. 
Cor. fol. 26. 

| cc atf or tif. The nine- 
teenth Chapter of the Grand 
Cuſtomary of Normandy, is 
entiruled (De choſes gaives ) 


ter, De rebus vai, i. Of 
things waived, which are 
there thus defined. Vaiva 
| ſunt res, velalia, que nullius 
; Proprietate attributa, ſine poſſeſ- 
| fronts reclamatione ſunt inventa, 
gue uſque ad Diem oy annum 
ſervanda ſunt. This wejf or 
things weived, are nothing 
but things forſaken. 


Civilians call it Derelifum. 
| Bra#t. (lib.1.cap.12. nam.10.) 
'xeckons them inter res, que 
| ſunt nu llius, ea que pro waivio 
habentur ; ſicut de averiis, ubi 
non apparet domirus; where he 
Ilſo ſaith, Quod olim fuerunt 
inventoris de jure naturali, & 
jam efficiuntur Principis de jure 
| gentinm. This is a Regality, 
and belongs ro the King, ex- 
cept it be challenged by the 
owner within a year and a 
day , as appears by Britton, 
cap. 17. Now the Kings in 
their times have granted this, 
and ſuch like Prerogativęs 
to Sabjects within their Li- 
berties and Fees; fo that 
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and Latined by the inrerpre-| 
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— e - woman, that being ſued in 
Waifs, Eſtr ays, Things acer | 3 refuſeth 
the Lords of the Franc 3 ro appear, as the word Out: 
where ey are found, rey lawed doth ro a man: For 

{ muſt firſt be cried and - - | | women cannot be our-lawed , 
liſhed in Markets and C oe go” they are not ſwornin 
[ches near about, or elſe — Leets to the King, nor to the 
year and day runs not to loft Law, as men are; fo that a2 
prejudice of — D Man is ſaid Oat-lawed,or with- 
them; and — — heft. out the Law, to which he was 
| cainer may be accus dot Thel. ſworn, and a Woman waived. 
| The Expeſitor of Law 's e Maidenſeę, a Sc or — 
| allo faith, VVaif is W Forks gregation that took name 
| Thief has feloniouſly ſtoln from one Waldo of Liins in 
| Goods, and beingcloſcly pur- | France „ about the twelſth 
{ſued with Hue and Cry, 5 Century; and held; They 
elſe overcharged _ w_—_ were not bound to make pro- 
burden or trouble of « — feiſion of their Faith, denied 
for his eaſe or more _ the real Preſence, Purgatory, 
flies away , and — Gc. And condemned the eat 
goods, or any part ot tr ing of Fleſh, Eggs, and Milk, 
{behind kim 5 then the * Cc. See Roſſes View, p. 223. 
{ Otficers,or the Reeve or Bail / | Wakes or Country Feaſts, 
of the Lord of the Manor,who were moſt uſually kept on 
{has ſuch Franchiſe of VVaif, the Sunday next after that 
may ſeize the Goods, ſo _ Saints day; to whom the Pa- 
ved, to the Lords uſe, w 5 riſh Churc; was dedicated. 
( joey beep them as Big own! 1 theſe Feaſts took Obigly! 
Proper, except * ter from a Letter written by Cre- 
come with freſh Sure al. | gory the Great to Melia Ab- 
che Felon, and ſue an Appe Ft bor, ſent into England with 
or give in Endence 6gnnny 1. indie, inthe with.” Þ 
him at his OT - | |maythereforebe permitted them 
che Indictment, and he Hick (the Eng'iſh)) that in the de- 
tainted thereof, c. In 1h we | dicetion days, or other folemn 
caſes the firft 7 1 Jays of Martyys,they make 7 
reſticurion of his vr” if 24 | Bowers about the Churches, and 
man be purſued wich Hue| Fre tether, ofier god 
| | roles ort, till their Oxen 

his — 8 "Theſe _— hen of them- 
5 Own ee ;- | \ſelves, to the praiſe of God, and 
ſhall be taken as —_— —— — of er be be- 
ved and forfcired, as if they fore they were wont to offer up 
had been poln. a |in Sacrifice to the Devitgyc 
VVaived alſo belongs to | U uz Bede 
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Bede Eccleſ. Hift. c. 30. And 
they may be'called Wakes, be- 
cauſe on the Vigil of thoſe 
Feaſts, people were wont to 
watch and pray, or to awake 
from ſleep at the ſeveral vi- 
| gils of the nightzbut now that 
| Religious cuſtom is prophane- ' 
ly converted into rudeSports, 
and Glurronous Feaſting for 
the moſt part. | 
\ UCaitcr (Germ. a mans 
| 

| 


\ W A 
| 


name, from Maldher, for ſo 
{iris moſt antiently written) 
| a Pilgrime, accerding to Re- 
I neccius; others make it a, 
1 Wood-Lord: or Wood-man. 
— 

1 <aventobe, is all one with 
chat which we call a Hundred, 
Jas appears by Brad. lib. 3. 
all z. cap. i. num. i. In ſome 
Counties they are called Hun- 
- dreds, in others Wapentakes, 


( 


g. | 
| © eatdmote, is a Court kept 
in every Ward in. London. An. 
132. Hen. 8. cap. 17. ordinarily 
called among the Citizens, 
the Marumote Court. 
tar wit di Mard wyte, 
10 to be quir of giving money 
ifor keeping Watch and 
| Ward. Stows Survey. 
| Warp (from the old Sax- 
Jon awatp or awurp) to 
throw or caſt; hence we ſtill 
{ ſay a board warps or caſts 3 
and in ſome parts of England 
| we call a Moul, a Mouldwarp, 
which is as much as to ſay, a 
{ Caſt-carth. Verſteg. 

TC ardSand Liberier, a cer- 
rain Court erected in Hen. the | 
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Eighths time; and put down 
by Ad. 1656. ca. 4. 

A :Ualhof Dyſters is ten 
Strikes, 
Ae ſſat! or Maſſale on 
Twelf-day ar night, or on 
New-years Evc. The Origin 
in the words of Verſtegan, 
thus. Lady Rowena, Neece 
to Hengiſtus, having invited | 
* King Vortiger to a ſupper, at 
© his new built Caſtle , . 
led Thong-Caftle, cauſed her 
aſter (upper to come forth of 
* her Chamber, into the Kings, 
i preſence, with a Cupof gold 
Lilled with Wine in her hand 
and making, in very ſeemly 
manner, a low reverence to 
the K ing, ſaid with a pleaſing 
grace, in our antient Saxon 
Language, Waes heal hla- 
nd Cpuing, which is, ac- 
cording to our preſent 
„Speech, Be ef health Lerd 
King; for as (was) is our 
verd of the preter.· imperſect 
tence, fignitying have been, 
ſo * Waes) being rhe ſame! 
Verb in the Impcrative 
Mood, and now pronoun - 
|* ced (was) is as much to ſay, 
{* as, grow, be or become, and 
*(Uarſheai, by corruption of 
pronounciation after wards 
* became Waſſaile. The King 
not underſtanding what ſhe! 
© faid-, demanded ir of his 
Chamberlain, who was his 
Interpreter, and when he 
© knew what itwas, he ask- 
*ed him, how he might = 


* (wer her in her own Lan- 
© guage; Whereof being in- 
| For med, 
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| Militares , Publicas. 
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formed, he ſaid unto her 
© Duc heal, i. Drink health, 
© fc. Verſt. p. 101. Some 
fay tis Waſſale, quaſi , waſh 
your throat with Ale. | 

caters of Shiloh, pro- 
perly Waters, which came 
trom a Fountain at the Root 
of Mount Sion, and ran 
through Jeruſalem with a ſtill 
and quice courſe. Therefore 


Dragons or Serpents Well,be- 
| cauſe the Waters of ir crept 
gencly as a Serpent; but Fi- 
guratively ir denoted the pro- 
miſe of help to the men of Fe- 
ruſalem, againſt the Kings of 
Syria and Iſrael, from Gods 
power alone (without hiring 
forcin forces) to repel their 
enemies, Iſa. 9.6. The waters 
f Shiloah, which run ſo ſoftly. 
See Pſal.46.4. Wilſon. 


W A 
fide. The fourth is called Er - 


in Nehemiah 2. it is called the 


the four ways, which the Ro- 
mant are ſaid to have made 
nere in England, and called 
them, Conſulares , Prætorias, 
This 
Street is otherwiie called 
ddtetlam-ſtrect, and leads from 
Dover, to London, Dunſtable, 
and ſv to Weſtcheſter. An. 39 
E liz.cap.2. The ſecond Street 
is called Thenild-ftreet, begin- 
ving Ab Iconis, who were the 
people inhabiting Norfofl , 


Suffolk , aud Cambridgeſhire 
as Mr. Camden declaresin his 
brittan. pag. 345. The third is 
called Foſſe, the reaſon of the 


R |chiak he giveth 5 becauſe he 


thinks it was ditched of each 


A atling- ſtreft, is one of 


myn: ſtreet, ¶ c. Of theſe read 
more in the ſaid Author, pag. 
43,44. And in the firſt vo- 
lame of Holinſheds Chronicle, 
CAP. 19. 

CcUave-O ferings , were 
certain loaves, which were 
enjoyned to be paid, as the 
firſt fruits of every years in- 
creaſe, Levit.23.17. See Mo- 
ſes and Aaron, p. 219. 

(Aeatd of Arm, is che 
woody part of the Country. 
am. Britan pag. 247. Verſte- 
gan ſays, Wa'd, Weatd and 
| (Uott, differing in Vowel, ſig- 
niſie one thing, to wit, a Fo- 
reſt or Wood; for to the 
(Teut.) Wald alſo ſignifies. 


cesfer and Torleſpires, thoſe 
places are now called Wolds, 
which have little or no Wo zd 
on them; bur it is ver pro. 
bable the woeds thereof have 
been cut down, ſince they 
reccived that denomination. 
From this word Wald, came 
Waltham Foreſt, antiently cal- 
led Qaiham Foreſt. And 
IWaldegrave (an antient name 
in A'>rfolk ) took denominy- 


over-{ecing the Foreſt, for ſo 
much che name imports. 

(l ca- bit or tai, is 2 
word u ed in the North of 
England, where if you ask 
how far 'cis to ſuch a place, 
they anſwer, a mile and 
Way bit, by which is under 
ſtood a mile and vantage, or 
4 mile and berter. | findę i 
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Yet I have obſerved, in lei- 


tion from the diſpoſing an 
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written Wea-bit,hur r 

it ſnould be Way bit; quaſi, a 
bit or part of a way. 
 Cdieanon Dalve, is that 


_— 


was firſt found out by Para- 


by which a wounded perſon 
is iaid ro be cured, by apply- 
ing it to theſword or weapon 
thar made the wound ; and 


celſun. Of this ſee Dr. Charl- 
tons Faradoxes, p.1. 


[The other ſeems to be ſo ter- 
med by reaſon of the more 
full weight; for Avoir du pois 
in French, is to have good 
weight, but by theſe words 
Auoir du pois are ſomtimes fig- 
nified ſuch mer chandize as are 
bought and ſold by this kind 
of weight. Fleta l. a. c. ia. ſaith, 
15 ounces make the merch. 
ants pound; which tis like, 


though an ounce leſs, ſhould 
be all one in ſignification with 
the pound Avoir-du-pois, and 


Qiedt ing (nptie ) comes 
from the Germ. (wed) i prg- 
nus, 4 pledge; and w. le in 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Scotland ſignifies ſo much ar 
this day. Shene. 


' -THevneſdayp.' See Moden. 


eteiah, is a certain weight 
of Cheeſe or Weol,ccnraining 
256 pounds of Axoir. du- Pois. 
And in ſome paris of this 
land ir ſignificsa quantity of 
corn (moſt commonly Batley 
or Malt) containing fix Quar- 
ters, or forty eight Strikes. 
| Cetgtts ( pondera) there 
are two ſorts of them in uſe 
with us; the one called Troy 
weight, which has Twelve 
ounces in the pound, and by 
this, Pearl, precious Stones, 
Electuaries, or Medicinal 
things, Gold, Silver and Bread 


fe 


i 


| 


| are weighed; the other Avoir- 
da- pois, which contains ſix teen 


ounces in the pound; by this 
all other things are weighed 
that paſs between man and 
man by weight, ſaving onely 
thoſe above named: Why the 
one ſnonld be cal'd Troy weight 
I have noi learned; though I 
read it libiam of unc iam To- 
janam, as if it came from Troy: 


the other Pound, called by 
Fleta,Trone weight, plainly ap- 
pears to be all one with that, 
which we cal Troy we ightzand 
find not Troy weight menti- 
oned by any other that ever I 
read upon this ſubject, but 
onely our own Countrimen. 
See Tionage. One Phidon an 
Argive is ſaid to have bin the 
firſt finder out of Meigbts and 
Meaſures. See Ounce & Sarplay. 
* Welken or (Uetkin (Sax.) 
a cloud ; but now commonly 
raken for the Sky or Element. 
' (ellh, the people of Valles, 
which were the old Britans, 
and thoſe à people of the 
Cau s; from whence the Sax- 
ons (according to their man- 
ner of ſpeech) inſtead of Gal- 
liſh, called them VValliſh,and 
by abbreviation Falch or 
Welſh. Bo 
Mere-wulk or Were-wolf 
(wire in the old Sax. was 
ſometimes uſed for man) this 
name remains ſtill known in 
the Teutonick, and is as much 


ä es 


as Man- wolf; which is a cer- 
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rain Sorcerer, who having an- 
ointed his body with an Oint- 
ment made by inſtinct of the 
Devil, and putting on a cer- 
tain inchanted Girdle, does 
not only to the view ef others, 
ſeem as a VVolf, bur to his 
own thinking, hath both che 
ſhape and nature of a VVolf, ſo 
long as he wears the ſaid Gir- 
dle, and accordingly worries 
and kills humane creatures. 
of rheſe ſundry have been ta- 
ken in Germany, and the Nea- 
therlands. One Peter Stump, 
for being a Were-wolf,and ha- 
ving killed thirteen children, 
two women, and one man, | 
was at Bedhur, not far from 
Cullen, in the year 1589. put to 
a very terrible death. Verſt. 
Alt ſtphitia Bacon, ſo cal- 


led from the Country VVeſt-| 


phalia, a Province in Germany. 
from whence it comes; which 
Province is wonderfully ſto- 
red with Acorns , that feed 
Swine of an exceeding plea- 
ſant taſte and nouriſhment. 
cactſaxonlagc, See er- 
chenlage. 
Wharf ( from the Belg. 
Mierf, idem) is a broad plain 
lace neer a Creek or Hithe 
of the water, to lay Wares up- 
on, that are brought to or 
from rhe warer. Or it is 
a working place for Ship- 
wrights. | 
Wbarfane, is a Fee due for 
any thing that is landed at 


the VYharf, or broughr upon 


the VYVharf to be carried by 
water. 


of a VVharf. An. Ed. S. cap. 7. 


bead or c At eadie, is a late 


draw one in, by fair words 
or ſubtile inſinuation, to act 
any thing of diſadvantage or 
reproof, 1 

| Thirlcbar, 
| bat, 


word of fancy, and ſignifies to 
| 


eighth's time, was called Torb- 
houſe, as being the Archbiſhop 
of Torks Palace, otherwiſe 
called Cardinal VVolſey ; upon 
whoſe conviction in a Premu- 
nire it ſell to that King, who 
beautifie d and enlarged it, and 
called it VV/hbitehall. 

Cubitſimdap, Pentecoſt, 
tit ſon:ide (i. albi ſoli tem- 
pus) is a ſolemn Feaſt in mes 
mory and honor of the co 
ing of the holy Ghoſt upon 
the heads of the Apoſtles, in 
rongues, as it were of fire. 
n Pentecoſt in Greek 
| 


the fiſtieth day from the Re- 
ſurrection. 
| VVhitſunday from the Catechu- 

mens, who were clothed in 


white, and admitted on the} 


Eve of this Feaſt to the Sacra- 
ment of Bapriſm. 

Verſtegan ſays it was anci- 
ently called cd Sunday, 
i. ſacred Sunday; for wied or 
wied ſignifies ſacred in the 
old Saxon. 

CU hole-chaſe Boots, are 
| whole hunting, or large ri- 
ding Boots; and Demichaſe, 
are, u ich the French, half hun- 
, Un 4 


FO 


* 
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eQharfingcr is the Keeper 


* 
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Sce 
A bite - hall in Henry the 


gnifies the fiſtieth, it being | 


It is alſo called 


L 


þ 
1 


| 


ring 
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ring, or (as we call them) 
dummer riding Boots; though 
ſome of our Shoomakers do 
ignorantly apply the word 
Demi chaſe to a certain co- 
lour of the leather. 
| cd hoꝛlebat ( ceſtus ) is a 
weapon with Plummers of 
lead, uſed in Games for cxer- 
ciſe by the antient Romans. 
cciicket ( from the Fr. Hu- 


Mes: | 
[y ) where great gates are. 


| iet) alittle door (common 
{ 
i _cAtchhibiiis or ceheR“y'tef, 


the followers of F'Vickirj,wito | 
was Curate of Lutte worth in | 
{ [Leiceſter ſhire about the var, 
128. Sce his opinions in Mr. 
Fuller s hiſt. lib. 1. 5. 131. 


ed by the Grecians about 
the year of our Lord 717. 
hen Caliph Zulciman be- 
feged Conſtartinople , and 
I therefore the Latincs call it 
| Gre us ignis. 

| conic tie liſp. See Tg- 
nis ſatuus. | 
tit am (Teut.) for (weet- 
ler ſound drawn frem £0 1f-. 
neim, Which is interpreted, 
by Luther, much deſence to 
manx; 43 Aiwa, Ruling 
many; Aid :ed, much re- 
verend ſear, or awſul ; Til 
fred. much peace; Attiꝛbert, 
much increaſe. Cam. 
 Whimpic CBclg Wimme a 
Streamer or Flag; bur it is 
| moſt commonly taken for the 
innen plahed cloth, which 
' Nuns and Religious women 
| wear about their necks. | 


1 


"Ss ee” [ 
| 4 tidfire (What it is, is well 
enough known) was invent- | 


g 
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(Utnrfred , if Saxon, ſig- 
nifies win or get peace; but 
ſome conceive it to be a Brit- 
tiſn word, corrupted from 
Gwen frewi. Irewt was 
the Saints name at firſt, but 
had the addition Gwen 
(which ſigniſies white in the 
Feminine Gender) from the 
. White circle that remained in 
her neck, aſter ſhe was revi- 

ved by Benno, the Prieſt, and 
Paſtor of the Church (as the 

ſtory goes h loyning her cut 
off head, to her dead body. 
For it is a Tradition among 
the Brirans, that in the very 
place whcre her head was 
cur off by wicked Cradacus, 
there ſprung the Well that 
has to this day continued un- 
der the name of St Winefreds 
ell in Flintſhire; eſtet ined to 
be the moſt plentiſul and mi- 
raculous Spring in the world. 
| inetd, i. An Obrainer 
of Concord, or a win pcace; 
for :0 it ſignifies in the old 
Saxon. An Engliſhman of 
that name, was by means of 
Charlie the Great, made Arch- 
Euhop of Magunce, by Pope 
Gregory the Second, and was | 
aftrcrw.rds called Boni face, 
he is acconnted an Apoſtle of 
Germany, for his preaching | 
and converting much people 
to the Chriſtian Faith in 
Saxony, and thercahonts. Ar 
Doccum in Freezluntd, hath 
been reſerved unto our time, 
a Bock of the four Goſpcls, 
all wriiten wich his own 
hand. Verſe, 
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Wiſard or Wizard (per- 
haps from the Sax Witega, i. 
2 Prophet or Foreteller of 
things to come) & cunning 
man, the Hebrews deſcribe 
him thus; he put in his mouth 
the bone of a Beaſt named by 
them Fadua and burned In- 
cenſe, and did other things, 
till he fell down with ſhame, 
and ſpake with his mouth, 
things that are ro come. We 
commonly take him for a 
kinde of Witch, or one that 
can tel! where things are, that 
were loſt, Cc. 

M iſeacre (from the Belg. 
Waerſeagher, ex u aer, i. ve- 
ritas & Dagen, _ one 
that knows or tells truth; we 
commonly uſe it in malam 
partem, for a Fool. 

tt men of Greece were 
ſeven. See Solon. 

Witch, is derived from the 
Dutch 1 itchelen or 1Unchc- 
ten, which properly ſignifies 
whinnying and neighing like a 
Horſe ; alſo to foretel or pro- 

phecy; and Wircheler, ſigni- 
| fies a Soothſayer; for that the 
Germans (from whom our 
Anceſtors the Saxons uſually 
deſcended ) did principally 
( as Tacitus tells us ) divine 
and foretel things to come hy 


of their Rorics; Hinitu and 
Fremitu, are his words. For 
rhe definition, Maſter m—_— 
cap. I.) ſaich, Witchcraft i- 
an art ſerving for the working 
of wonders, by the aſſiſtance of 
the Devils, Jo far as God will 


| 


| 


the whinnying and neighing | 


et — _ — 
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permit. Delrio defines it to be, 


a contract, entred into with the 
Devil, ſome wonders are 
wrought, which paſs the com- 
mon underſtanding of men. Lib. 
I. cap. a. de Mag. Diſq. 

CAitral, is a Cuckold thar 
wits all, or knows all; that 
is knows himſelf to be ſo. 


Saxons was honored for their 
god of Bartel; the word ſig- 
nifies Fire or Furious. Hence 
we ſay, when one is in great 
rage, he is Wd; and 
hence we call Wedneſday in- 
ſtead of Wodneſday, on which 
day he was chiefly honored. 
See Verft. 39. 

Mold. See Weald. 

Seven Wonders of the 
Mozld, were theſe. 1. The 
Pyramides. 2. Mauſoleum. 3. 
The Temple of Epheſus. 4.The 
Walls of Babylon. 5. The Co- 
lo ſſus of Rhodes. 6. The Sta- 
tue of Jupiter Ohmpicus. 
And 7. The Pharus or Watch 
Tower built by Ptolomæus 
Philadelphus. 

aWlooidz vers (An. 2,3. Ph. 
Ma. cap. 13.) are thoſe that 
buy wool abroad in the Coun- 
try of the Sheepmaſters, and 
carry it on horie · back to the 


to ſell again. 

A colſtaple. See Staple. 
Aoolwinderg, are ſuch as 
winde up Fleeces of Wool, 
to be pack'd and ſold by 
weight, into a kind of bundle, 
after it is cleanſed as it oughr 


An art which by the power of 


Moden , among the old 


Clothiers, or Marker Towns 
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to he by Statute. And to a- 
void ſuch deceipr, as the own- 
ers were wont to uſe, by 
thruſting in Locks of refuſe 
Wool, and ſuch other droſs 
to gain weight, they are 
(worn to perform that Office 
truly between the owner and 
the Merchant. See the tatute 
of 8. H. 5. c:22. 23 fl. 9. c. 17. 
And 18 Elix. c. 25. 

Wranglands, ſeem to be 
miſgrown Trees,that will ne- 
| vcr prove Timber. Kitchin, 
fol. 169. 5. 


Heraldry ir is that which is 
placed between the Mantle 
and the Creſt,bcing moſt com- 


filks, wreathed together; cal- 
led alſo à Torce. 
Areck (From the Fr. Va. 
ech) is where a ſhip periſhes 
at Sea, and no perſon eſcapes 
alive our of ir; the Civilians 
call ir Naufragium. This 
rech being made, the goods 
that werein any part of the 
Ship (being brought to Land 
by the waves) belong to the 
King by his Prerogative, or 
to him to whom he has 
granted this priviledge. An. 


(UMreath, a Boars - tail ſo 
called by Huntſmen; alſo in 


monly made of two coloured 


17 Edw. 2. cap 11. But if. any 
perſon in the Ship come ts 
land, it ison Vyecł, or if either 
Dog or Cat eſcape alive, the 
goods are the owners ſtill, ſo 
he comes within a year and a 


this the Statute is plain. 
Wieſtm. I. cap.4. An. 3 Ed. % 
| | 


Herb, and Relewurt ( now 
Colewurt) an Herbe much uſed 


The City cd irtsberg in Ger- 
many (in Latin Herbipslis )had | 


no advantage of this fait 
event, as appears Titulo de 
Nau fragiis, 11. Cod. And Ri. 
chard the firſt had ſome fe- 
morſe of poor Seamens mife- 
ries in this caſe; for he quietum 
clamavit Wreck ſuis {ubdiry. 
Hoved. Pai t. poſt. Annal.f.386. 

A rah (from the Belg. 
teedt) angry, cruel, fierce, 
inhumane. | 

creke (from the Belg. 
Wreken) to avenge or re- 
venge. 

Uurt or Mlozt (Sax.) an 


for potrage in time of old. 


that name from the abun- 
dance of Mots or Herbs, 
which grew about the Hill 
ſides by that Town. Verſt. | 


| 
= 


Enodochp ( Xenodochi- 


um) an Hoſpital. | 


Ty look ſomewhat red, ha- 
ving little or no pain, but a 
inde of itching. 


Veritk, the name by which 
ſome Princes of Barbary are 
inſtiled. 

Verophagy( xerophagia)the 
eating dry meats. 

FerophtFalmp (xerophthal- 
mia) ſoreneſs or blearedneſs 
of the eyes, when they nei- 
ther ſwell, nor run, but one- 


The Emperors of Rome made | 


Viltyous | 
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and odorĩſerous W 
of Baulm naturally comes. 


Dundas ( xilinw ) 
belonging to Cotten. 


Wood monger, or one that 
ſells Wood or Timber. 


YE 


of or 


Vyſobalſan m Gr) a ſweet 
,where- 


Evlopoliſt ( Xylopola ) a 


Y. 


Ardland (virgata terre) 
ſo called from rhe Sax. 
(Gprlander) is not the ſame 
quantity in all places; for in 
lome Countries it contains 
twenty acres, in ſome twenty 
four, in ſame thirty, according 
to Mr Lambert; This Tardland 
Bratton calls Virgatam Terre 
(Lib.2. cap. 10. & 27.) but he 
expreſſeth no certainty what 
it contains. 
Mr Noy ( in his Compleat 
Lawyer, pag. 57.) ſaith, two 


Fardels of Land makea Nook, 
and four Nooks make a Tard- 
ſand, and four Tardlands make 
a Hide of Land; and four( but 
ome ſay eight) Hides make a 
Knighrs Fee,the relicf wherof 
is five pounds, and ſo ratably. 
Pear (anus) was divided 

by Julius Ceſar into twelve 
monerhs, fifty two weeks, 
three hundred ſixty and five | 
dayes, and ſix hours, wanting | 
eleven minutes, which odd 


fix hours, _— Leap or 
fourth year, make the odd 


| EE 
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day in February. The moneth 
* the twelith part of the | 


|Solary year, the week is neer 


hs, & 


the fourth part of the monerhz | 
the natural week day, a ſe- 
venth part of the week, the 
Quadrant the fourth part of 
the day, the hour the fixth 
part of the Quadrant; the 
Point the fourth part of the 
hour; the Moment or — 
about the fifteenth part of the 
Point, (rc. The Greeks ob- 
ſerved the Lunary year, that is 
twelve revolutions of the 
Moon, three hundred fifty | 
and four dayes. Br. 
Peoman or Pewan ſeems | 
ro be one word made by con- 
traction of two Daniſh words 


(Poung Men) which 1 ga- 


— 
» 


ther out of Canutus s Charter 
of the Foreit, Part 1. fol. 1. 
num. 2. in theſe words, Sunt 
ſub quolibet horum quatuor ex 
mediocribus hominibus , quos 
Angli ( Legeſpend) nuncupart 
Dani vers (Poung Men) vo- 
cant, locati, qui curam & onus, 
tum viridis tum veneris ſuſcipi- 
ant. Theſe Mr Camden (Brit. 
rag. 150.) placeth next in or- 
der to Gentlemen, calling 
them ( — 
the Statute affirms. Anno 16 
Rich. 2. cap. 4. 


Sir Thomas Smith in his Re- 
pub. Ergl. lib. 1. cap. 23. calls 
him a Teman,whoum our Laws 
call Legalem hominem, which 
(ſays he) is in Engliſh a Free- 
man born, that may diſpend of 


revenue, to the value of fort 
ſhillings Sterling; The former 


whoſe opini- 


his own Free-land, in yearly] 
y 
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2 mean Gentleman, or a Gay- 
fellow; but he that hath ad- 


ded rhe Marginal Notes to! 


that Book, ſeems to draw it 
from the Saxon (Femin) 
which fignifies a married 


Verſtegan (cap. 10.) ſaith, 
(Gemen) among the anci-| 
and Ge- 
mæne, in the old Saxon tent. 
fies as much as Common, and 
that the firſt letter G. is in 
this word, as in many others, 


turned into T. and fo written 


Pemen, and that therefore 
Temen or Teomen ſignifies 


Lad, a gay-fellow. 


Commoners. 
Toman ſignifies an Officer in 
he Kings Houſe,who is in the 
middle place, berween the 
Ser jcant and the Groom; As 
Toman of the Chaundry, and 
Toman of the Scullery, An 33 


Hen. 8. cap. 12: This word 
(Tongmen) is uſed for Tomen in 


the Statute of 33 H. d. cap. o. 
To Pex, is that we do, 


when we have the Hicket or 
Hick up; ſome take it, to ſob, 
or ſigh, | 


Pe -31. See Die. 
Poncker ( Bclg. ) a luſty 


| 


DE 


q. 


FI char (Heb.) the me- 
mory of the Lord. | 


L 


nkes nor, making queſtion, | 
whether it comes of the Dutch 
(ponck r) or no', which in 
the Low-Countries ſignifies | 


| 


matters of Religion. 


bardy, but commonly uſed 
for a Silly Fohn, a ſimple 
fellow, a ſervile drudge, or 
fooliſh Clown, in any Come- 
dy or Interlude. Flo. 

Tanni (Ital.) men, that 
with foul mouths, unſeemly 
ſpeeches, disfi gur ed faces, mi- 
mique geſturcs and ſtrange 

actions, profeſs to procure 
laughrer ; uſed alſo for 
croſs biting, cunning-catch- 
ing knaves. 
ecchine Ital.) a coyn oſ 
old currant in Venice worth 
dr ſeven ſhillings and fix 
pence ſterling. But the Turk- 
iſh Z-cchine is valued at nine 
ſhillings Srerl. 

Felots (Z-lotes) they that 
fear leſt the thing they love 
ſnould be common to another, 
they that envy at one, or aſſay 
to follow another in living; 
but moſt uſed, for thoſe that 
are zealous or fervent in 


Felotppie (Zelotypia) jea- 
lauſie. | 

Fentth (Arab.) the point | 
of the Firmament directly 


| Arithmatick , a thing thar 


! 


| 
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over ones head; called the 
vertical point. Sec Nadir. | 
Zephirus (Gr.) the Weſt: | 
winde; called alſo Favonius 
F+ret,an Hebrew meaſure | 
of nine inches. | 
Fero (Fr.) a Cyphre in 


ſtan-ls for nothing. 
Fodiack ( ⁊odiacus) is an 
ohlique imiginary circle in 


Fane (Ital.) the name of 
Fohn in ſome parts of Lom- 


q 


the } 
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the Firmament, dividing the 

Sphear athwart the Æqui- 

noctial into two points, viz. 
the beginning of Aries and 
Libra; in the midſt whereof 
is the Ecliptick line; Its ut- 
moſt limits are the two To- 
picks, Cancer and Capricorn; 
its length three hundred and 
ſfrxry degr es, and breadth 
Six teen. It is divided into 
Twelve ſigns Six Northern- 
ty and Six Southerly ; the 
Northern are Aries, Taurus, 
Cancer, Gemini, I eo, Virgo; the 
Southern, Libra, Scorpio, Sagit- 
tarius, Capricoramts, Aquarius, 
Piſces ; he turns upon his 
own Polcs from Weſt to 


viſion made of the Meavens 
into five parts, whereof one 
| is xrreamhor, rwocxream 


Eaſt. = 

Soiluf, was a back-biting 
pot, who wrot againſt Ho- 
mers Works, ſrom whence he 
was called Homeromaſtiæx, i. e. 
Homers ſcourge. Hence all en- 
vious perſons, or ſuch as back- 
bite or carp at other mens 
wor ks, are called Zoiliſts. 


Zone alſo ſignifies a Soldi- 
ers Belt or Marriage Girdle; 
the Soldiers Belt was lined in 
the inſide, where, when they 


Zone (dona) Girdle; In | 


Utque dud 4 cim, toridtasgue Iniſtra 

Parte ſecant Lonz, qumia eſt ardentior illis: | 
Sic onus incluſum numero diftinxit eodem 

Cura Dei, totidemqne plage tellure premuntur. | 
Quarum que me dia eft, non eſt habitabilis «ſtu; 
Nix tegit alta duas; totidem inter utramque locavit 
T emperiemque dedit mifta cum frigore flamma. 


went to war they put their 
t | 


. 


E 


— 
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Coſmography it ſignifies a di 


cold, and two temperate. The 
hot or wrrid Zone, is all that 
part of che Heavens, which 
is contained between the two 
| Tropicks of Cancer and C. 
pyacorn, in which Zone the Sun 
continualhy keeps his courſe. 
The two cold or frigid Zones 
are ſcituate between the two 


polar Circles; and the very 


| Poles,continually wanting the 
neighbourhood of the Sun: 
The two temperate are be- 
twixt the Tropicks of Cancer 
and the Artick, and betwixt 


| 


the Tropick of Capricorn, and | 


ing an indifferency between 
heat and cold; So that the 
Parts next the torrid Zone are 
the hotter, and thoſe next the 
frigid are the colder. Theſ 


ding to the order of the five 
| Zones in Heaven. 


Ovid. 
| 
| money; whence Horace ſaith, 
of a man that has loſt his mo- 
ney, Zonam perdidit. 
Young Maids when they 


the Antarnch Circles, enjoy- 


five Zones are diſpoſed _ 


have 


r 


were married, were wont to 


j 
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about their middle, which 
their Husbands, the firſt might 
| did untie; whence Zonam ſol. 
vere has been tranſlated, to 
deflowr a Virgin. 

Zonarivus (⁊onarius) of or 


—— — 


or Zone. 

: Zomgriſm (zonigriſmus)an 
Inſtrument with a long and 
narrow neck, to convey po- 
tions into the ſtomack with 
little taſte of bitterneſs. 


— n — 


have a Marriage-Girdle, tiedſ 


belonging to à Girdle, Purſe, 


1 — 


f 


Foography (x00graphia)the 
painting or picturing of beafts. 

Foographcr (⁊oographus) a 
Painter or one that draws the 
pictures of beaſts, Dr Br, 

Foophytes (⁊oopbyta) that 
are in part living creatures, in 
part plants; as Oyſters, 
Spunges, (gc. 

Fygoſtatical ( Zygoſtati- 
cus) belonging to the pound 
weight of Sixteen ounces, or 
to a Clark of a Market that 
looks to weights, | 


Ipſe mihi plaudo ; nam ſtulta e fece popelli, 
Hic ſcripſiſſe feret me bent, & 31k male. 


p umbaturs. 

Auxil. Forces, r. Countries. 
For Babet r. Babel. 
Banes, r. Abannan. 

r. Battalogy. 

Batavians, r. Batavi. 

Bel, r. Semiramis. 
Belzebub, r. Cowlcy's Notes. 
Brigantine, r. Faleque. 
Buggerie, r. 25 Hen. s, cap 6. 
| r. Cacafuego. 
[| 1 Capuched, dele, into zbe. 
| commarcrial r. 1638. 


Commarerial, r. matter or. 
Cancords, r. *bich is, 
Conſervator, r. conduduum. 
Criſtal, r. cryſtallus 

Croſier, r. French, Croix. 
Diateſſaron, r. of four. 
Direption, r. them away. 
Diſſidence, r. or diſagreeing. 
Ediſh, r. aftermath. 

In Enclitick, r. trochi vt. 
Etquilinus, r. Hills and the better. 
r. Euintegrous. 

Exceptor, r. Writer, 


Excommunicat ion, r. of the lan 

| full communication of the. 
Eximietie, r. eximietas. 

r. Expatiate and Exorciſt. 

For Feuid, r. Fetid. 

Flamen, r. of woolen. 

For Gazel r. Gazet. 


r. Geld or Gelt, 
Germination, r. germ ina do. 
For Gipſony r. Gipſous. 
Girafole, r. Opal, 

r. Giromantie. 
| | Grilliade, r. broiled en. 
Halcyon, r. times, Hajcyan. 
Harold, r. «ſe of them with, 
r. Harmonick. 
= 9 r, Haye, 
Helleſpont, r. Propontis, 
r. Hieroſolymitan. 
Hypocauſt, r. Stem, 
Jannock, r. Avenaceum. 
| For Jeſuats, r. jcſuati and Crant 

* 
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7 Mort, read, what al amort. 
Applumbature, iead, ap- 


| 


© = 
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f Inhibition, r. 4 777. 

r. Inſulcure (inſullura) 
r. Inter fation (interfatio) 
Knoll. r. dani pacis. 

r. Latciviate, 

r. Locuplecity (loc plec ita) 
Lombardeer, r. Sec Canrſines, 
Longanimity, r. expeding. 
Loray Law, r. if it were. 

r. Luſhbtouęh. 
Malachite, r. dark green. 
Meaſure, r. F adom ſ& foot. 
Meridian, r. meridies, 
Meſlile, r. Miſceo. 

Moly. r. 1% 2 


Morglay, r. Moriglaive. 

r. Moroſe. Multivious. 

Mumie, r. uns. 

Muſes, r. boatu 

Muſteline, r. FFegſel. 

r. Mutilate and Mynninp. 

Numerical, dele the laſt one. 
| Pilgrim, r. differ th ws. 

Piepowders, r. court. 

Ins Plenilunary, r. ful moon. 
Portgreve, r. Fraf dus, 
Dele Prepoſitor in a School. 
Pullation, r. bringing. 

r, Pyrenean Mountains. 
Rapive, r. (rapina) 
Refection, r. refreſſirg. 
r. Reſidentiary. 

* Rouge Croſs, r, Rouge dragon. 
Sanhedrim. r. trim virorum. 
Sooterkin, for Bat r. Kat. 
r. Sphear (ſpkera) 
Spiritualities, r. Treſta:ion. 

r. Spiſſity (ſpiſſitas ) 

r. Stenopraphie (Stenegr. 

r. Strand or Strond. 

For Splendit, r. Sndid. 

r. Subterfluous. 

Surrender, r. in int endment. 
Synoper, r. Synop7s. 

r. Terhratramie and Tetarch. 
r. Tonnage and Tornada, 

Tee r. Italian, 

r. Trinominal and Tripedaneous. 


Vertumnals, r. treating · 


fee r. temeye, 
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